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PREFACE 


Tuts volume completes the exceptionally large documentation in this Collec- 
tion for the year 1919 from the signature of the Treaty of Versailles and its 
inauguration of that worldwide peace-settlement which was to condition 
international relations from 1919 to 1939. Whereas Volume V of the First 
Series depicted British policy during the latter half of 1919 in regard to 
Western Europe and to the United States, the present volume deals with 
British policy then in relation to Central Europe and to the Far East. 

The first chapter illustrates developments of international significance in 
Central Europe during the uneasy interim between the signature of the 
Treaty of Versailles on June 28, 1919, and its entry into force on January 10, 
1920. Many of the most important of these developments particularly con- 
cerned the Supreme Council of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
which was at that period sitting at Paris as the Council of Heads of Delega- 
tions in connexion, more particularly, with the preparation of treaties of 
peace with Austra, Bulgaria, and Hungary. The Council of Heads of 
Delegations was thus continuing the work of the Council of Four in order to 
complete the European peace-settlement of Versailles by redrawing the map 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, primarily along broad lines of 
ethnic self-determination which, while subsequently subject to criticism and 
revision, have yet persisted in the main as the modern shape of Central Europe. 

The official records of the Council of Heads of Delegations are printed in 
Volumes I and II, and the first chapter of the present volume provides 
a concluding selection of diplomatic correspondence and memoranda relating 
to British policy in Central Europe. This chapter is not, however, designed 
only as an amplification of the documents in Volumes I and II; the aim 
here has not been to provide a completely comprehensive account of the 
detailed processes of drafting the peace-treaties with the smaller Central 
Powers, since usually the main stages of these allied activities in Paris are 
already adequately illustrated in Volumes I and II and in other publica- 
tions. The object of the present chapter is, rather, to present a broad 
picture of the forces at work in Central Europe during that disturbed and 
formative period, as they were represented at the time to the Foreign Office 
and the Allied Council, and to show how British policy was conducted in 
the light of such information. 

Chapter I describes the inception of a number of issues which remained 
fundamental for Central Europe and British policy there throughout the 
twenty years between the First and Second World Wars. His Mayjesty’s 
representative at Prague in 1919, Mr. Gosling, drew the attention of the 
Foreign Office to the inherent difficulties confronting the government of the 
new state of Czechoslovakia, more particularly in relation to problems of 
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nationality in the Sudetenland and in Slovakia. Other leading issues illus- 
trated in this chapter include those of Teschen, Silesia and Danzig. The 
collapse in Hungary of the communist regime of M. Béla Kun, the Rumanian 
occupation of Budapest and the straining of Rumania’s relations with her 
allies over the Minorities Clauses in the peace-settlement formed the setting 
of the special missions of Sir George Clerk, on behalf of the Supreme Council, 
to Bucharest and Budapest in the autumn of 1919. The present documents 
throw fresh light upon these missions as well as upon such further factors in 
Central Europe as anti-semitism, the possibilities of Habsburg restoration 
and of military reaction in Germany, and German resistance to the allied 
demand for the surrender of persons accused of war-crimes. The documenta- 
tion of German affairs is, however, somewhat restricted since leading issues 
connected with the peace-treaty were, as is shown in earlier volumes, 
ordinarily referred to the Allied Supreme Council, and normal diplomatic 
relations with Germany were not yet restored. 

The documents in the first chapter bring out the extent to which the 
attitude of the Foreign Office towards the postwar problems of Central 
Europe was related to important considerations of economics. This economic 
concern was geographically and politically centred upon Austria. Thus in 
August 1919 a Foreign Office memorandum by Mr. Howard Smith on the 
advantages of giving financial assistance to Austria argued that ‘the moral 
obligation of the Allies to relieve the prevailing distress’ there was accom- 
panied by the consideration that ‘if we obtain a strong position in Vienna 
we Immediately strengthen our position in Bohemia, in Hungary and even 
in Jugo-Slavia. All these countries wish to trade with us, and we shall be 
able also to facilitate regular interchanges between the various States thus 
helping to solve one of the great problems of Central Europe while profiting 
ourselves at the same time’ (document No. 112). The increasingly critical 
plight of Vienna as regards food and fuel towards the end of that year sub- 
sequently emphasized the argument in the same memorandum that such 
economic distress would accentuate the political danger of a ‘fusion of 
Austria with Germany. ... Once Germany is in Vienna she is again on the 
high road to the Balkans and Constantinople, and will resume her “Drang 
nach Osten”’ policy, one of the causes of this war. The problem of the German 
minority in Bohemia at once becomes acute: and the continuance of the 
Czecho-Slovak republic is definitely threatened. It will also mean that 
Italy and ‘Germany become direct neighbours, and in the former’s present 
state of mind it 1s not difficult to picture the dangers to which such association 
might give rise. It is already well known that the Italians have not been idle 
during the time of the armistice but have been intriguing in Hungary and 
Bulgaria against the Czechs and Jugo-Slavs. With a renewal of Italo-German 
friendship these two countries would be doomed.’ 

Chapter IT indicates the main outlines of British foreign policy in the Far East 
between June 28, 1919, when China refused to sign the Treaty of Versailles 
because of its attribution of Shantung to Japan, and April 1, 1920, when 
Sir Charles Eliot assumed his post as His Majesty’s Ambassador at Tokyo 
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at a time when the affairs of the Far East were entering upon a new phase 
in the aftermath of the First World War. The issue of Shantung significantly 
showed how the circumstances of the war had stimulated both national 
feeling in China, wherein the United States took an increasing interest, 
and overseas enterprise by Japan, the ally of Great Britain since 1902. 
The present documents illustrate, in particular, the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government in relation to Japanese policy and aims in China and the 
adjacent and outlying territories of Korea, Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Siam and Indo-China. Also included are a few documents illustrating 
British awareness of Japanese enterprise in, and relations with, the South 
Seas, Australia, the Netherland East Indies and the Philippine Islands. 
With regard to this southern sphere, Mr. Alston, His Majesty’s representa- 
tive at Tokyo, was drawing attention in August 1919 to ‘the penetration 
of Japanese into all parts of that region of the world that is conveniently 
denominated the South Seas’ (document No. 472). In October Sir John 
Jordan, His Majesty’s Minister at Peking, was referring (document No. 543) 
to ‘the movement for the extension of Japanese influence over the whole of 
Manchuria’, where, by the Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905, Japan had secured 
from Russia certain rights with regard to the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
the lease of the Liaotung peninsula. 

The main diplomatic issues centred upon China in 1919 were, besides 
that concerning Shantung, those relating to the endeavours to form a new 
four-power consortium to assist China in her financial difficulties and to 
concert allied policy in this field of Chinese finance, which was of lasting 
political importance; Japan here sought to exclude Southern Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia from the scope of the consortium. Japanese inter- 
ference in the British promotion of a Sino-Tibetan settlement, with its signifi- 
cance for the Indian Empire, was another preoccupation of British policy. Lord 
Curzon was also interested in representing to the Japanese Government the 
advantage of their adopting a milder policy in the administration of Korea. 

The forward policy of Japan, more particularly in relation to China, 
still divided by the internal factions of North against South, thus characterized 
the background of Lord Curzon’s frank exchanges with the Japanese Ambas- 
sador in London; as now revealed, and of the deliberation in the Foreign 
Office of the question of the renewal or otherwise of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance: the alliance was terminable upon one year’s notice as from July 
1920 and was in fact not renewed in the light of the arrangements concerning 
the Far East concluded at the Washington Conference of 1921-2. In con- 
nexion with this question of renewal a Foreign Office memorandum of 
February 28, 1920, by Mr. C. H. Bentinck observed: ‘If our friendship with 
the United States and our alliance with Japan should enable us to influence 
for good the relations between those two countries and to co-operate with 
both in the rehabilitation of China and the peaceful development of the Far 
East, we shall have attained the goal towards which we must strive’ (docu- 
ment No. 761). 

In the compilation of this volume personal papers filed in the archives of 
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the Foreign Office have, as usual, been printed whenever relevant, notably 
those of Mr. Balfour, Lord Curzon and Sir J. Jordan (see document No. 506). 
For Chapter I the archives of His Majesty’s High Commission in Vienna are 
available from November 1919 onwards, and for Chapter II those of His 
Majesty’s Embassy in Tokyo for the period in question. These sources have 
been used, chiefly, for collating doubtful texts, as indicated in footnotes. 
In documents indicated as having been so collated major discrepancies have 
been noted but not, as a rule, minor verbal variations; in such documents, 
if a passage queried in parenthesis on the original filed copy, as received in 
the Foreign Office, is not editorially annotated or amended in square 
brackets, this signifies that the text of the passage is in fact correct, according 
to the text filed in the archives of the post of origin (e.g. document No. 430). 
In the case of the Tokyo Archives, unlike the Vienna Archives, references 
to file numbers are not given in detail in footnotes since all the quoted 
documents which were despatched up to December 31, 1919, carry the 
reference Tokyo Archives/F.O. 262/1305, and all documents despatched 
from January I, 1920, onwards, that of Tokyo Archives/F.O. 262/1440; all 
references to Tokyo Archives are therefore to one or other of these files, 
according to date. The Tokyo Archives have proved particularly useful in 
establishing the dates of despatch of telegrams from Tokyo. These telegrams 
were habitually sent via Peking, and the dates of despatch entered upon 
the copies filed in the main archives of the Foreign Office are in a number 
of cases evidently those of relay from Peking rather than of despatch from 
Tokyo; these dates, since they stand on the copies received in the Foreign 
Office and thus constitute the basis of the present documentation, have 
been retained, but the dates of actual despatch from Tokyo, as established 
from the files of the embassy, have where necessary been inserted in square 
brackets (e.g. document No. 451). 

The collection of documents on British Foreign Policy 1919-1939 is now 
under the editorship of Mr. Rohan Butler and Mr. J. P. T. Bury. The 
present volume, however, as is indicated by the title-page, was prepared 
by Mr. Butler before the recent retirement of Sir Llewellyn Woodward and 
before the appointment of Mr. Bury became effective. 

In preparing the present volume I have continued to enjoy, under the 
standing conditions of the editorship, access to all papers in the archives of the 
Foreign Office, and corresponding freedom in theirselection and arrangement. 

I should like to thank the former Librarian of the Foreign Office, Mr. 
E. J. Passant, C.M.G., the Acting Librarian, Mr. A. D. Wilson, C.M.G., 
the Deputy Librarian, Mr. C. H. Fone, M.B.E., and their staff for kindly 
continuing to give their indispensable help towards the preparation of this 
volume. It further owes much to the careful work, at different stages of 
preparation, of Miss A. W. Orde, M.A., Mrs. J. D. Ede, M.A., D.Phil., 
Miss E. McIntosh, M.B.E., Miss I. Bains, M.A., and Miss M. E. Lambert, 
B.A., to all of whom I express my gratitude. 

ROHAN BUTLER 
December, 1955 
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CHAPTER SUMMARIES 


CHAPTER I 


Correspondence and memoranda concerning developments of 
international significance in Central Europe before the entry into 
force of the Treaty of Versailles. June 28, 1g1g—January 10, 1920 


NO. AND NAME 


1 Mr. Gos.iine 
gu 
No. 86 


2 Cot. Sir T. CuniIncHAME 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 350 


3 Cot. Sm T. CunINcHAME 
Vienna 
No. T.C. 573 


4 =M. Dvutasta 
Paris 


S Mr. RaAtrican 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 342 


DATE 
June 23 


June jo 


July 1 


July 1 


July 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports situation in Czechoslovakia: 
Czechs have antagonized not only Sudeten 
Germans but also Moravians and Slovaks: 
situation in Slovakia grave: appreciation 
of President Masaryk, who is unwilling to 
assume dictatorship in response to appeals: 
Czechoslovak need of financial assistance 
and expert advice. 

Note 3. Correspondence of March- 

April, 1919, concerning unsatisfactory 
position in the Sudetenland: impossible 
to send British or Allied troops there. 
Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, of conversation 
with former Foreign Secretary in Count 
Karolyi’s administration regarding situa- 
tion in Hungary: all sections of populace 
exasperated against regime of M. Béla 
Kun: informant represented that demands 
by Entente for instant disarmament would 
bring about overthrow of M. Béla Kun 
more than anything else. 
Letter to Col. Twiss, Paris, describing 
political situation in Austria and position 
of Workers’ Council; urges disarmament 
of Hungarian Red Army, which will facili- 
tate disarmament of Austrian forces: 
question of Anschluss again raised. 

Note 5. Authorization by Mr. Balfour in 
April 1919 to threaten stoppage of food to 
Austria in case of disturbance there. 
Transmits to British Peace Delegation, 
Paris, copy of letter, with enclosures, to 
French Foreign Ministry from Dr. Bene$ 
regarding position of Sudeten Germans. 
Transmits reports that mass of Hungarian 
population abhor Bolshevik regime and 
would welcome joint Allied or Rumanian 
intervention: M. Béla Kun _ evidently 
anxious to accede to request made to him 
from Paris but he has little control over 
troops who are under German influence 
and confident of their ability to crush 
Czechoslovaks and ignore Allies. 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


NO. AND NAME 


Lorp E. Percy 
Paris 


Unnumbered 


Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
Tel. No. 26 


Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
Tel. No. 209/210 


Mr. BALFOUR 
Paris 
Tel. No. 55 


Sir R. Ropp 
Rome 
Tel. No. 460 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
No. 99 


M. DuTASTA 
Paris 


Lorp ACTON 
Berne 
Tel. No. 1042 


Mr. Gos.tinc 
Prague 
No. 94 


DATE 
July 2 


July 3 


July 4 


July 4 


July 4 


July 4 


July 5 


July 5 


July 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Memo. on suggestion made by Gen. 
Malcolm (see note 2) that Allies should sup- 
port present German Govt. and show it 
sympathy: Gen. Malcolm might be autho- 
rized to speak to Herr Erzberger on lines 
he suggests: arguments which Gen. Mal- 
colm should advance: question of appoint- 
ment of Chargé d’Affaires to Berlin. 


Instructions to Gen. Malcolm, Berlin, 
to report on number of Allied troops re- 
quired to safeguard port of Danzig and 
to maintain lines of communication with 
Poland: report also required on minimum 
number of Allied troops needed to main- 
tain order in East Prussian territory north 
of Memel river on assumption of complete 
German evacuation. 

Message from Miuilitary Section, British 
Peace Delegation, to Gen. Carton de 
Wiart, Warsaw: Gen. Malcolm reported 
on July 3 that German position on Polish 
front seemed less warlike. 


Message from Military Section to Col. 
Coulson, Prague, regarding collaboration 
of Bolshevik agents from Russia with 
Slovak Soviet Govt. and plans of latter. 


Reports action with regard to rumours that 
Italians were supplying arms to Hungarian 
Soviet Govt. 


Reports discussion with King of Rumania 
regarding treatment of Hungarian popula- 
tion in Transylvania, administration of 
Bessarabia, and political situation in 
Rumania: king hoped that foreign minori- 
ties clause in peace treaty with Austria 
would be dropped or modified, and stressed 
necessity of Rumania and Poland being 
allowed coterminous frontiers. 


Transmits to British Peace Delegation copy 
of official tel. of July 3 from Budapest pro- 
testing against Ruthene territory being 
transferred from Hungary to Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Former Austrian Emperor has approached 
French Embassy with suggestion that he 
might be used for purpose of effecting 
economic union between portions of former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire: strong current 
of opinion in French Embassy in favour of 
recommending appeal to French Govt. 
but return of Ambassador awaited before 
taking action. 


Reichenberger Deutsche Volkszeitung of June 28 
has reprinted political programme of 
German nationalists: transmits text of 
fourteenth point concerning demands in 
respect of the Sudetenland. 
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NO. AND NAME 

Co... Ryan 
Cologne 
Unnumbered 


DATE 
July 5 


Gen. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
No. 6253/5/2 


July 6 


Gen. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
No. 6252/8/2 


July 6 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
No. 100 


July 6 


Cor. CouLson 
Prague 
Tel. No. gro 
Cox. Sm T. CunincGHAME July 7 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 93 


July 7 


Coc. Sir T. CunINGHAME July 8 
Vienna 
No. T.C. 623 


Cox. Sir T. CuNINGHAME July 8 
Vienna 
No. T.C. 622 


To Mr. Gos.inc 
Prague 
No. 74 


July 8 


Sr W. Goopg 
Paris 


Unnumbered 


July 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Memo. of conversation with Col. Bauer, 
unofficial staff officer to Herr Noske, with 
reference to suggested formation of a 
strong government in Germany. 


Report on conversation on July 5 with 
Herr Noske: considers that Herr Noske 
means to carry out terms of peace treaty: 
he hoped that question of sending Allied 
Military Control Commission to Berlin 
would be settled at once, thought that 
time allowed for reduction of German 
army was dangerously short, and feared 
difficulties concerning surrender of Ger- 
mans accused of war-crimes. 


Refers to No. 7 and reports result of con- 
ference with Herr Noske and Gen. von 
Seeckt on July 6 regarding Allied military 
replacements and arrangements in Danzig 
and Memel districts: a British or American 
appointment for High Commissioner for 
Danzig would be satisfactory. 


Reports conversation with new Polish 
Minister regarding Polish-Rumanian rela- 
tions: Count Skrzinsky very emphatic as 
to necessity of a coterminous frontier: 
Count Skrzinsky was warned that if Poland 
wished to convince Allies of her good inten- 
tions she would have to take immediate 
steps to suppress antisemitic agitation. 


Reports to Mr. Balfour, Paris, on local at- 
tacks by Austrian advance-guards and 
cavalry patrols on Czech elements. 


Transmits to Mr. Balfour, Paris, joint 
telegram from military occupation com- 
mittee of Allied officers assembled on 
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29 


31 


33 


34 


34 


July 6 at Vienna, regarding steps to pro- . 


mote fall of present regime in Hungary. 


Reports views of Chief of Staff of Budapest 
4th Army Corps, at present in Vienna, 
regarding steps to promote fall of regime 
in Hungary. 

Letter to Col. Twiss, Paris, giving account 
of progress of Peasants’ League of Austria: 
on the whole, League has provided moral 
support for conservative element of country 
and its expansion is a great factor for 
stability at present moment. 


Refers to No. 1 and requests suggestions 
regarding provision of expert advice to 
Czechoslovak Govt. as H.M.G. desire to 
give direct proof of their wish to assist 
Czechoslovakia in present difficult cir- 
cumstances. 


Memo. addressed to Mr. Balfour recording 
request of Mr. Hoover that Mr. Balfour 
should use his influence to expedite what- 
ever measures are contemplated by Allies 
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NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
No. 4577 


GEN. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
Tel. No. Z. 37 


Sr P. WyNDHAM 
Warsaw 
No. 77 


Sir P. WynDHAM 
Warsaw 
No. 76 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
No. 101 


Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1137 
Part I 


Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1137 
Part II 


To Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
No. 4635 


To Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
No. 4636 

Mr. BALFOuR 
Paris 
No. 1260 


DATE 


July 9 


July 9 


July 9 


July 9 


July 9 


July 9 


July 9 


July ro 


July 10 


July 10 


MAIN SUBJECT 
to ease situation in Silesia and Danzig: 
Mr. Hoover thinks American Govt. can 
Officially take no action till peace treaty 
is ratified by Senate. 

Transmits copies of two memoranda by 
Sir F. Oppenheimer relative to present 
conditions in Austria, and of F.O. letter 
addressed to Treasury on subject: feels 
that no time should be lost in considering 
what steps should be taken to restore 
Austrian industries. 
Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, that Col. 
Percival has telephoned from Danzig that 
one battalion would be sufficient for town: 
he urgently requests that High Commis- 
sioner be appointed without delay. 
Transmits to Mr. Balfour, Paris, copy of 
Polish communication of July 5 regarding 
situation in Danzig and requesting urgent 
despatch of Allied troops. 
Transmits to Mr. Balfour, Paris, copy of 
Polish Note Verbale of July 4 relative to 
attitude of German authorities in Upper 
Silesia in regard to Polish population. 
Note 3. Alleged secret German documents 
communicated by the Polish Foreign 
Ministry. 
Submits observations on information re- 
garding situation in Rumania supplied to 
F.O.: agrees as to unwillingness of present 
Rumanian Govt. to have any financial 
dealings with England and _ submits 
reasons: comments on German and Italian 
activities in Rumania. 
Discusses what action should be taken re- 
garding situation in Hungary where M. 
Béla Kun is daily augmenting forces which 
are already far in excess of those he has 
right to maintain. 
Continuation of No. 30: considers that 
proper course would be to compel Hun- 
gary to fulfil terms of armistice: needs 
C.I.G.S. in Paris with full information as 
to views of Cabinet. 
Transmits copy of record of conversation 
between member of F.O. and Lieut.- 
Comdr. Williams-Freeman, who has re- 
cently escaped from Budapest, regarding 
situation in Hungary: trusts that it may 
be agreed in Paris to put an end to present 
state of affairs which is prejudicial to 
interests of all parties. 


Transmits copy of memo. drawn up by. 


either Dr. Bene or his secretary regarding 
political situation in Hungary. 

Refers to despatch from Warsaw relative 
to steps taken by Polish Govt. to pre- 
vent excesses against Jews and to punish 
offenders: suggests that fact may be made 
public in England. 
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61 


64 


65 


67 


70 


NO. AND NAME 
35 Gen. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
Tel. No. Z. 39 


36 Mr. GosLinc 


Prague 
No. 99 


37 Mr. Ratmncan 
Bucharest 
No. 103 


38 To Mr. BALFour 
Paris 
No. 4703 


Prime MInNisTER 
Tel. Unnumbered 


40 Major Kinc 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 628 


41 Sir P. WYNDHAM 
Warsaw 
No. 82 


42 Sm P. WYNDHAM 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 1187 


43 M. DUTASTA 
Parts 


DATE 
July ro 


July 11 


July 12 


July r2 


July 13 


July 13 


July 14 


July 15 


July 15 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, that Polish 
Consul-General in Berlin has reliable re- 
port that Poles are committing excesses 
and acts of provocation: he considers 
Germans behaving with great restraint: 
commission for supervision of German- 
Polish frontier should be sent as soon as 
possible. 

Refers to war in Slovakia and reports that 
Czech troops employed against Hungarians 
have proved unreliable: withdrawal of 
Hungarian army was fortunate for Czechs: 
unrest likely to continue in Slovakia: 
President Masaryk unwilling to assume a 
dictatorship: Czechoslovak feeling of lack 
of British and American assistance: con- 
siders danger of Bolshevism is not ended. 


Reports conversation with M. Bratiano 
who expressed great dissatisfaction with 
treatment of Rumania at Peace Con- 
ference: M. Bratiano commented bitterly 
on alleged injustice of its decisions affecting 
the Banat, and spoke of the alleged breach 
of Rumanian sovereign rights by the 
foreign minorities clause. 


Transmits text of telephone message from 
Prime Minister to Mr. Bonar Law giving 
his views regarding situation in Hungary 
and suggesting that it is unnecessary for 
C.1.G.S. to go to Paris. 

Message to Mr. Kerr for Mr. Balfour, Paris, 
concerning proceedings at Paris in regard 
to M. Béla Kun: considers that Peace 
Conference should insist on Rumania with- 
drawing forces from Hungarian territory, 
and simultaneously demand M. Béla Kun 
to comply with terms of armistice as condi- 
tion precedent to peace. 


Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, of reported 
German attack east of Kempen and 
successful Polish counter-attack: German 
evacuation of locality south of Sere re- 
ported. 


Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, of receipt of 
Polish Note Verbale stating that notwith- 
standing conclusion of peace Germans 
continue to bombard frontier town of 
Wieruszow. 


Reports to Mr. Balfour, Paris, Polish in- 
formation that German authorities in 
Upper Silesia are taking steps for deporta- 
tion of all Polish political prisoners: Polish 
Govt. complain of continued excesses by 
German Grenzschutz. 


Transmits to British Peace Delegation 
copies of German note of July 13 relative 
to alleged Polish acts of hostility in Pos- 
nania, 
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53 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. Linpsay 
Washington 

Tel. No. 1459 


DATE 


July 15 


Mr. LinpsAy 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1166 


July 16 


To Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
Tel. No. 984 


July 16 


Mr. KERR 
Paris 


July 16 


Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
Tel. Unnumbered 


July 17 


Mr. BALFOUR 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1168 


Cot. Sir T. CUNINGHAME July 17 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 100 


July 17 


Cot. Sir T. CuNINGHAME July 18 
Vienna 
No. T.C. 692 


Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1178 


July 18 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
No. 113 


July 18 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Understands that U.S. Govt. are despatch- 
ing commission under Mr. Morgenthau 
to investigate antisemitic agitation in 
Poland: instructions to enquire whether 
U.S. Govt. would agree to attachment of 
British representative to their commission. 


Refers to No. 44: U.S. commission is to 
investigate situation not in Poland only but 
in all that part of Europe: Acting Sec. of 
State suggested H.M.G. should appoint 
their own commissioner who should travel 
around with American commissioner and 
report independently. 


Reports strong feeling about treatment of 
Jews in Poland and suggests a small British 
mission to advise Polish Govt. on re- 
organization of Polish police system: 
suggests that name of Lieut.-Col. Macready 
be proposed to M. Paderewski. 


Note on conversation with M. Misu, 
Rumanian Delegate to Peace Conference, 
regarding proposed withdrawal of Ru- 
manian army from the Theiss to behind 
the frontier laid down. 

Note 2. Rumanian note of July 2 to 
Supreme Council. 


Telegram to Mr. Lloyd George: important 
discussion on Hungarian position is to 
be held that afternoon: he will not commit 
P.M. till he has been able to come to a 
decision on all the facts. 


Refers to No. 44 and comments on sugges- 
tion there made. 


Transmits to Mr. Balfour, Paris, message 
for Sir F. Oppenheimer and Lord R. Cecil 
regarding request from deputation of 
Austrian-Hungarian merchants and finan- 
ciers for British financial assistance: sets 
forth proposal made and requests views. 


Letter to Col. Twiss, Paris, informing him 
of conversation with Herr Bauer regarding 
nomination of Gen. Béhm to be Hun- 
garian Minister in Vienna, and conversa- 
tions with him: Herr Bauer denied rumour 
that he was working for Anschluss with 
Germany. 


Comments to Mr. Lloyd George regarding 
plan provisionally adopted concerning 
Hungary: Allied duty to ensure Hungarian 
observance of armistice terms and, if so, 
Rumanian withdrawal. 


Reports interview with M. Bratiano who 
spoke indignantly of Italian proposal at 
Paris with reference to cession of territory 
in Dobruja to Bulgaria: he also spoke 
bitterly of Italian intrigues: Italians alleged 
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62 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


Cor. Smr T. CuNINGHAME July 19 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 657 


Srr R. Ropp 
Rome 
No. 323 


July 21 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 366 


Cot. Sir T. CunInNcHAME July 23 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 102 


July 22 


Mr. GOSLING 
Prague 
No. 102 


July 23 


Sr P. WynDHAM July 23 
Warsaw 


No. 167 


CoL. PAKENHAM WaAtsH July 24 
Teschen 


No. 20 


Mr. GosLinc 
Prague 
No. 105 


July 24 


To Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 


No. 4949 


July 24 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 369 


July 24 


I.VI 


MAIN SUBJECT 


to be supplying arms to Hungary: warns 
that Rumanian feeling against Peace Con- 
ference is becoming so bitter that there are 
signs of a tendency to turn to Germany. 


Reports to Mr. Balfour, Paris, that infor- 
mation of July 16 from Budapest indicates 
that intention to attack Rumanians still 
holds good. 


Refers to reported meeting between Herr 
Scheidemann and Signor Orlando, and to 
an initiative towards a promotion of an 
Italo-German rapprochement. 


Hungarian forces attacked Rumanians on 
July 21 and have advanced some 15 kilo- 
metres east of Szolnok. 


Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, of proposal 
put to Gen. Bohm that he should overthrow 
M. Béla Kun and create military dictator- 
ship in Budapest, calling on a strong 
Entente commission to adjust and control: 
Gen. Béhm prepared under certain 
guarantees to take steps: scheme will be 
discussed by Allied and American repre- 
sentatives, who will report to Paris. 


Comments on enclosure in No. 33: has 
pointed out to Dr. Masaryk how unjustified 
is Czechoslovak hostility towards Sir T. 
Cuninghame. 


Reports arrival of Czechoslovak delegate 
to assist in settlement of Teschen question: 
joint commission now sitting in Cracow: 
Polish Govt. already throwing blame for 
possible failure of negotiations on Czecho- 
slovakia and have communicated memo. 
complaining of partiality of delegates. 

Reports to Mr. Balfour, Paris, proceedings 
of joint Polish-Czechoslovak commission 
at Cracow on question of Teschen: fears 
there is no hope of Cracow conference 
reaching agreement, and transmits views 
regarding question of plebiscite: considers 
Czechoslovak claims entirely extravagant. 


Refers to No. 23: Dr. Masaryk is consider- 
ing application to H.M.G. for loan of 
British financial and technical advisers: 
mutual benefit of such an arrangement. 


Transmits note of conversation between 
Col. Sir T. Cuninghame and Italian 
Minister in Vienna regarding (1) press 
attacks on Italian armistice mission for 
trafic in arms with Hungarian Soviets; 
(2) Italian decision not to negotiate with 
Austria concerning the Tyrol. 

Refers to No. 56: Rumanian General Staff 
are confident that they can deal with 
Hungarian attacks: Rumanian counter- 
offensive may be launched after three days. 
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715 


NO. AND NAME 


DATE 


Cot. Sir T. CunincHame July 25 


Vienna 
Tel. No. 105 


Mr. BALFOUR 
Paris 
No. 1423 
GEN. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
No. 151/B/g 


Sm P. WyNDHAM 
Warsaw 
No. 99 


Sr P. WyNDHAM 
Warsaw 
No. 101 


Mr. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1212 


July 26 


July 26 


July 28 


July 28 


July 29 


Cox. Sr T. CuNINGHAME July 29 


Vienna 
No. T.C. 704 


Gen. MALCOLM 
Berlin 


No. 165/B/3 


Lorp ACTON 
Berne 


No. 457 


July go 


July 3o 


Cot. Sir T. CunINGHAME July 31 


Vienna 
Tel. No. 106 


Cot. Sir T. CUNINGHAME Aug. | 


Vienna 
Tel. No. 107 


Cot. Sir T. CuUNINGHAME Aug. I 


Vienna 
Tel. No. 687 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, of conversa- 
tion with Gen. Béhm: indication that 
M. Béla Kun is not opposed to idea of 
negotiations: Gen. Bohm thinks every- 
thing will depend on success of Rumanians. 
Question of British assistance to Rumanian 
aviation. 


Transmits to Gen. Sir W. Thwaites, Paris, 
representations from Danzig authorities 
concerning peace conditions and coal 
supplies. 

Transmits to Mr. Balfour, Paris, Polish 
Note Verbale concerning German re- 
quisitioning in East Prussia and Upper 
Silesia in violation of Peace Treaty. 
Reports to Mr. Balfour, Paris, Polish 
representations against forcible removal of 
Poles from Upper Silesia into interior of 
Germany: suggested that German Govt. 
intends to employ these persons on work 
in devastated regions of France and Bel- 
gium. 

Refers to No. 45: American commission 
in question already at work: in circum- 
stances State Dept. would prefer not to 
have British representative attached to it. 


Letter to Col. Twiss, Paris: retirement of 
Dr. Bauer: comments on question of 
Anschluss and situation of Austria in coming 
winter: discusses developments in Hun- 
gary. 

Record of conversation with Col. Bauer, 
lately on German General Staff, who ad- 
vanced plan for evicting present coalition 
government and enquired attitude of 
H.M.G. thereto: considers Col. Bauer is 
engaged in dangerous intrigue and that 
his plan should be discouraged: would 
appreciate official guidance. 

Reports views of M. Haguenin, head of 
French Mission in Berlin, on situation in 
Germany and Central Europe, and Anglo- 
French relations. 

Informs Mr. Balfour, that according to 
Gen. Bohm pressure on M. Béla Kun not 
yet sufficient to induce him to yield: Hun- 
garian army not much disorganized by 
retreat. 

Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, of visit of chief 
of Budapest Workmen’s Council in com- 
pany with Gen. Bohm. 

Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, that Austrian 
Foreign Office reports that M. Béla Kun’s 
Govt. has fallen and is replaced by socialist 
govt. under M. Peidl; Rumanians reported 
to have crossed Theiss and be advancing: 
Hungarian army in rout. 
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83 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Cox. PAKENHAM WALsH Aug. |! 
Teschen 
Tel. No. 43 
To Sm P. WynpHAM Aug. I 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 189 
Mr. RaTriGAN Aug. 2 
Bucharest 
No. 118 
M. Durasta Aug. 2 
Paris 
Cou. Sir T. CunincHamz Aug. 2 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 688 
Cot. Sir T. CunincHAME Aug. 3 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 690 
Mr. BALFouR Aug. 3 
Paris 
Tel. No. 49 
Mr. NICOLSON Aug. 4 
Paris 
84 Gen. MALCOLM Aug. 5 
Berlin 
Tel. No. Z. 76 
85 M. DUuTASTA Aug. 5 
Paris 
Aug. 5 


86 To Sm P. WYNDHAM 


Warsaw 
No. 9! 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, that Czecho- 
slovak-Polish conference at Cracow has 
dispersed without reaching agreement: 
possible that solution of Teschen question 
jas be studied direct between the two 


Refers to No. 46 regarding suggested 
British assistance in reorganizing Polish 
police: instructions to ascertain wishes of 
Polish Govt. 

Reports on visit to Bucharest of Com- 
mander Cozens-Hardy, M.P. 


Transmits to British Peace Delegation 
copy of letter of July 25 to M. J. Cambon 
from M. Bene’ regarding boundary be- 
tween Slovakia and Ruthenia: asks that 
boundary be not yet definitely determined, 
or that Czechoslovak Govt. be permitted to 
rectify it on ethnic or economic principles 
to afford local satisfaction. 

Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, that M. Béla 
Kun has arrived in Vienna and has been 
interned: suicide of M. Szamuely reported. 
Reports to Mr. Balfour, Paris, chief points 
of programme of new Hungarian Govt. 
as received from MM. Bohm and Veltner: 
they asked that Rumanian advance be 
stopped, Theiss made demarcation-line 
and blockade of Hungary be raised im- 
mediately. 

Asks Gen. Malcolm, Berlin, for views on 
Herr Erzberger’s contention that Allies 
should waive their demand for surrender 
and trial of Germans accused of war- 
crimes. 

Note of conversation with Dr. Bene3 re- 
garding question of Teschen: discusses two 
compromise solutions. 

Refers to No. 82 and transmits to Mr. 
Balfour, Paris, statement by Gen. von Lutt- 
witz that German army had decided not 
to hand over former emperor and other 
leaders for trial: if Government agreed to 
do so, army would not support it: com- 
ments regarding matter. 

Transmits to British Peace Delegation 
copies of German note of Aug. 4 regarding 
complaints about behaviour of German 
troops on the Vistula: reports results of 
enquiry so far: German Govt. would be 
glad to know origin of complaints. 
Transmits record of conversation between 
Sir W. Tyrrell and Gen. Carton de Wiart 
relative to (1) necessity for provision of 
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125 


expert advisers for various branches of ° 


Polish Govt., and (2) German methods of 
commercial penetration: asks for observa- 
tions. 
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NO. AND NAME 


DATE 


Cox. Sir T. CUNINGHAME Aug. 5 


Vienna 
No. T.C. 713 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 380 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 381 


Mr. Hoover 
Paris 


Str C. pEs GRAZ 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 148 


To Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
No. 5250 


Sir P. WynDHAM 
Warsaw | 
Tel. No. 162 


Sir P. WYnDHAM 
Warsaw 
No. 116 


GEN. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
Unnumbered 

Mr. BALFOuUR 
Paris 


No. 1558 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 390 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 7 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Letter to Col. Twiss, Paris, informing him 
of Hungarian situation and steps being 
taken towards promotion of a coalition 
Govt.: passage of Gen. Gorton to Budapest: 
preliminary steps taken towards the for- 
mation of a Peasants’ Organization in 
Hungary. 

Rumanian army yesterday occupied Buda- 
pest: he has requested audience of King in 
order to impress on him great importance 
of Rumanian troops doing everything 
possible to show they are fighting Bolshe- 
viks and not Hungarian people: Gen. 
Greenly will give same advice to military 
authorities. 


Is informed that Rumanian troops on 
entering Budapest were received with 
apparent satisfaction: greatest enthusiasm 
in Bucharest: has impressed on Rumanian 
Govt. importance of doing everything 
possible to gain goodwill of Hungarian 
people. 

Letter to Mr. Balfour, Paris, transmitting 
tels. from Budapest concerning reported 
exactions by Rumanian army, and com- 
menting thereon. 


Reports visit from Ministers of Interior 
and War in Hungarian Anti-Bolshevist 
administration of Szeged, and records their 
views and aims with regard to develop- 
ments in Hungary. 


Transmits copy of Austrian note to Col. 
Sir T. Cuninghame, Vienna, regarding 
alleged oppression of Sudeten Germans by 
Czechoslovak authorities. 


Refers to No. 77: M. Paderewski would be 
grateful for British Police Mission to be 
sent to Poland. 


Transmits to Mr. Balfour, Paris, observa- 
tions of head of Allied Railway Mission in 
Poland regarding Polish protest against 
alleged German infractions of peace treaty 
in removing railway material. 


Letter to Col. Twiss, Paris, transmitting 
his views regarding surrender of Germans 
accused of war-crimes. 


Suggests consideration of propaganda to 
enlighten German people as to real facts 
of conduct of German forces during the 
war, with reference to the question of the 
surrender of Germans accused of war- 
crimes: Allies require justice, not revenge. 
King has impressed on Rumanian com- 
manders that everything possible should 
be done to conciliate Hungarians, and has 
despatched M. Diamandy to Budapest to 
see that they suffer no ill-treatment. 
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NO. AND NAME 


98 Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 391 


99 To Sir P. WyvnpHAM 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 200 


100 Mr. RatTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 394 


101 Coc. Sm T. Cuninc- 
HAME 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 705 


102 Cot. Sm T. Cuninc- 
HAME 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 704 


103 Mr. GOSLING 
Prague 
No. 115 


104. Mr. BALFOUR 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1258 


105 Mr. BALFOUR 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1262 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


8 


10 


10 


II 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 
King wishes to call Crown Council of all 
party leaders to consider question of peace 
treaty and situation in event of M. Bra- 
tiano’s resignation: details alternative 
courses suggested by King and personal 
considerations involved. 


In view of Jewish anxiety regarding condi- 
tion of Jews in Poland, H.M.G. desire to 
send independent mission of enquiry to 
Poland: presumes Polish Govt. will have 
no objection and will grant same facilities 
as afforded to Mr. Morgenthau’s mission. 


Refers to message received by French 
colleague from Peace Conference for com- 
munication to Rumanian Govt. denounc- 
ing Rumanian action regarding Hungary: 
considers that message appears to show 
misconception of real facts and transmits 
observations thereon. 


Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, of views of 
Dr. Renner regarding nomination of 
Archduke Joseph to temporary govt. in 
Budapest. 

Note 1. Belgrade tel. No. 277 of Aug. ro: 
Yugoslav reaction in regard to the same. 


Reports to Mr. Balfour, Paris, Dr. Renner’s 
representations regarding proposed finan- 
cial articles in peace treaty with Austria, 
and probability of immediate financial 
collapse: Dr. Renner thought it would be 
necessary to operate a moratorium and 
he hoped that might be done in accordance 
with reparation. 


Reports conversation with President 
Masaryk at his summer residence: Presi- 
dent’s views on general situation in Central 
Europe: his relations with Russia would 
be purely economic: considered policy of 
Entente towards Czechoslovakia had 
hitherto been extremely inconsistent. 


Message for Mr. Lloyd George regarding 
possible fall of German Govt. if allies 
insist on immediate surrender of all 
German officers charged with crimes: 
suggests two possible alternatives, the 
second of which M. Clemenceau favours, 
to insistence on immediate and complete 
observance of treaty obligations. 


Message for Mr. Lloyd George: refers to 
No. 104 and reports Gen. Malcolm’s views 
regarding matter: considers views sound 
and practical point seems to be whether 
long list should be presented: asks for 
Cabinet’s views. 
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140 


140 


141 


142 


144 


145 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


111 


112 


113 


114 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. BALFOouR 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1079 


To Mr. BALFourR 
Paris 
No. 5390 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 395 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 397 


Mr. RAtTTIGAN 
Bucharest 
No. 14! 


Str C. DES GRAZ 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 281 


Mr. Howarp SMITH 


Foreign Office 


To Mr. BALFour 
Paris 
No. 5482 


Sm P. WynpDHAM 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 183 


DATE 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


13 


13 


16 


16 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Message from Mr. Lloyd George: refers to 
Nos. 104 and 105 and agrees with views 
expressed in latter: strongly of opinion 
that demand should be confined to sur- 
render of most important and notorious 
offenders: number of trials might be re- 
duced to 50 or 60 and desirable that 
French should similarly cut their list. 


Transmits tel. communicated by Polish 
Minister in London relative to German 
activities in western Prussia, and request- 
ing immediate intervention. 


Refers to No. 100: has protested against 
armistice terms imposed by Rumanians 
on Hungary and will make representations 
to P.M. 


Reports interview with P.M. regarding 
Rumanian terms to Hungary: M. Bra- 
tiano stated he intended to be extremely 
moderate in regard to foodstuffs &c. but 
would be exacting in his demands for sur- 
render of arms and railway material: 
Gen. Greenly reports that Rumanian 
troops behaving well in Budapest, which 
is tranquil. 


Reports audience with Queen who spoke 
at great length on Rumanian political 
situation and asked for advice: describes 
successful efforts made at her request to pro- 
mote harmony between political leaders. 


Reports very general anxiety at reported 
formation of new government in Hungary 
under Archduke Joseph: Yugoslavia 
anxious to reach closest union with 
Hungary, but with Hungary under a 
Hapsburg it is feared such union would 
be impossible. 


Memo. discussing the advantages, com- 
mercial and political, of giving financial 
assistance to Austria. 


Refers to No. 65: Cabinet has decided 
that negotiations for sale of aircraft to 
Rumania should be broken off pending 
proof of Rumania’s intention to accept 
advice of Allies and to act in accord with 
them. 


Foreign Ministry reports that 70 per cent. 
of Upper Silesian working population are 
striking owing to German provocation: 
German troops have already arrived at 
Katowice: Polish Govt. suggests as alterna- 
tives despatch of (1) Allied troops without 
delay; (2) Polish troops under Allied com- 
mand; (3) Allied commission. 
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153 


153 


156 


157 


NO. AND NAME 
Grn. GorTON 

Budapest 

Tel. No. 19 


115 


Cot. Sir T. Cuninc- 
HAME 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 108 


116 


417 MEETING oF Sus- 


CoMMISSION ON POLISH 


AND CZECHOSLOVAK 
AFFAIRS 

Paris 

No. 10 


118 MEETING OF 


ComMISSIONS ON PoLIsH 
AND ON CZECHOSLOVAK 


AFFAIRS 
Paris 
No. 6 
Sir P. WynDHAM 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 207 


119 


Sm P. WynpDHAM 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 185 


120 


Gen. GorTON 
Budapest 
Tel. No. G. 34 
ADMIRAL TROUBRIDGE 
Budapest 
Tel. Unnumbered 
Part I 


121 


122 


123 ApMIRAL TROUBRIDGE 


DATE 


Aug. 17 


Aug. 18 


Aug. 18 


Aug. 19 


Aug. 19 


Aug. 19 


Aug. 19 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, that in a 
tel. shown to him by M. Diamandy, 
M. Bratiano stated that if Allied com- 
mission did not act in accord, Rumanian 
army was to be withdrawn from Hungary: 
MM. Agoston and Haubrich arrested by 
Archduke’s Govt. but release has been 
effected. 
Transmits to Mr. Balfour, Paris, message 
for Admiralty from Admiral Troubridge 
ing Rumanian policy in Hungary 
and steps he is taking to ensure food sup- 
plies for Budapest. 
Question of Teschen: consideration of 
frontier proposed by American repre- 
sentative: on question of Orava, U.S., 
Italian and Japanese delegations pro- 
nounced in favour of line previously 
studied by experts: French and British 
delegations reserved their decision: 
economic and railway clauses held over. 
Questions of Teschen and Orava: agree- 
ment to present a report to Supreme 
Council: warning by French delegation 
as to probable Czechoslovak dissatisfac- 
tion. 


Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, that hostilities 
have broken out between Poles and Ger- 
mans in Upper Silesia: would ease situa- 
tion if Polish Govt. could be informed that 
Allied pressure was being brought to bear 
on German authorities. 

Refers to No. 99: proposal to send mission 
was strongly opposed by M. Paderewski: 
Govt. have, however, now very reluctantly 
given required assurances. 

Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, of conversa- 
tions with Archduke Joseph concerning 
safety of Hungarian Govt. 

Transmits to Mr. Balfour, Paris, message 
for Admiralty representing on behalf of 
Archduke Joseph grave danger to Europe 
of Rumanian policy of uniting Rumania 
and Hungary under sovereignty of Ru- 
manian King: Archduke states that ex- 
Emperor Charles has invited his assistance 
to procure his return to Austria-Hungary, 
but he has refused: Archduke to resign 
when election for National Assembly be- 
gins: Rumanians now occupying western 
Hungary with effective forces. 

Transmits to Mr. Balfour, ae message 
for War Office reporting his refusal of 
requests from Rumanian General: con- 
siders Rumanian occupation of Hungary 
inimical to British interests: Rumanians 
should be invited to leave Hungary, and 
Hungarian police force and army organ- 
ized at once. 
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126 


127 


128 


129 


130 


131 


132 


133 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
No. 143 


Sir H. RuMBOLD 
Berne 
Tel. No. 1191 


Mr. Lioyp GEORGE 
London 


Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
No. 1655 


MEETING OF CoMMITTEE Aug. 


ON ORGANIZATION OF 
REPARATION COMMISSION 
Paris 
No. 6 

Sir P. WynDHAM 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 209 


Sir P. WynpDHAM 
Warsaw 
No. 128 


Sm P. WynDHAM 
Warsaw 
No. 129 


To Sir P. WynDHAM 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 230 


Sm C. pes GRAZ 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 286 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


DATE 
Aug. 


19 


20 


20 


20 


2! 


21 


- 21 


21 


22 


22 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports conversation with M. Bratiano 
who complained of tone of note from 
Admiral Troubridge to Rumanian military 
authorities in Budapest: M. Bratiano 
then referred to (1) peace treaty with 
Austria and said that he would resign 
rather than accept foreign minorities 
clause; (2) idea of formation of National 
Govt.; (3) relations with Hungary and 
future Rumanian foreign policy. 
Reports information that at recent inter- 
national socialist conference at Lucerne 
German Independent Socialist, Herr 
Cristien, spoke against militarism of 
present regime in Germany and said that 
steps were being taken to bring about 
military and physical training of youth 
with view to rendering abortive limitation 
of German armaments by peace treaty: 
Herr Cristien denounced by Herr Wels, 
a Majority Socialist. 
Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, that he and 
a Cabinet committee agree that demands 
for surrender of German war-criminals 
should be confined to a few of clearest and 
most flagrant cases. 
Gives reasons for proposing to defer action 
for present on Admiralty demand for sur- 
render of accused German seamen. 
Decision taken regarding supply of cereals 
to Austria and medical materials to Hun- 


gary. 


Refers to No. 119 and informs Mr. Balfour, 
Paris, of development of Germano-Polish 
hostilities: reported state of siege in Silesia 
and complaint of suffering under German 
rule and absence of allied mission. 
Transmits to Mr. Balfour, Paris, copy of 
Polish note reporting disorders in Upper 
Silesia and requesting prompt despatch of 
a control commission. 

Reports to Mr. Balfour, Paris, gravity of 
situation in Upper Silesia and alleged 
German persecution: unless pressure 
brought to bear on Germans, or some 
other method devised to settle affairs in 
Upper Silesia, considers that Polish Govt. 
will be compelled by public opinion to 
military intervention. 

Refers to No. 120 and transmits summary 
of conversation between Polish Minister 
and Under-Secretary of State regarding 
despatch of British Mission: Sir S. Samuel 
to be head of mission. 

Reports Yugoslav anxiety over feared 
Rumanian designs against Serbian Banat. 
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NO. AND NAME 


Mr. GOosLinGc 
Prague 
No. 120 


MEETING OF CENTRAL 


DATE 
Aug. 23 


Aug. 23 


TERRITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Paris 
No. 22 
Srr P. WynDHAM 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 221 


Sm P. WynpHAM 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 213 


ADMIRAL TROUBRIDGE 
Budapest 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Sir P. WYNDHAM 
Warsaw 
No. 130 


140 Sir P. WyYNDHAM 


Warsaw 
No. 131 


141 To Mr. BALFour 


Paris 


No. 5666 


142 Mr. BALFOUR 


Paris 
Tel. No. 297/298 


Aug. 23 


Aug. 24 


Aug. 24 


Aug. 25 


Aug. 26 


Aug. 26 


Aug. 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Events in Hungary have caused social 
unrest in Czechoslovakia: describes causes 
of the deteriorating situation, which affords 
some grounds for apprehension. 
Discussion regarding proposed guarantee 
of Austrian frontiers under League of 
Nations. 


Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, that he has, 
with allied colleagues, been trying to sup- 
port Polish Govt. in efforts to control 
public opinion concerning situation in 
Silesia: enumerates desirable measures. 
Reports to Mr. Balfour, Paris, that Polish 
Govt. have addressed very urgent note 
asking that Allied commission be sent at 
once to East and West Prussia: they fear 
that in spite of appeals for calm, Polish 
population there may follow example of 
Poles in Upper Silesia under pressure of 
German provocation: disturbances already 
reported from Thorn. 

Transmits to Mr. Balfour, Paris, message 
for Admiralty: Cardinal Primate of Hun- 
gary had informed him that he had been 
approached by Italian Mission with re- 
quest to further candidature of Duke of 
Genoa to Hungarian throne: Cardinal 
Primate wished to ask whether this was on 
behalf of Entente, and was informed of 
Admiral Troubridge’s certainty that Great 
Britain had no knowledge of it. 


Refers to No. 131 and transmits to Mr. 
Balfour, Paris, report that Polish move- 
ment in Upper Silesia has been practically 
suppressed by German authorities: press 
continues to call for occupation of Upper 
Silesia by Polish army: reports feeling 
aroused in Poland regarding events in 
Upper Silesia and urges immediate Allied 
measures with view to putting end to pre- 
sent situation there. 

Note 4. Requests for allied action in 
Upper Silesia, &c., remitted in memo. left 
at F.O. by Polish Minister in London on 
Aug. 28. 

Transmits to Mr. Balfour, Paris, copy of 
Polish aide-memoire regarding militarist 
danger of German eastern policy. 
Refers to No. 96: F.O. is at present unable 
to undertake extensive propaganda in 
Germany: question of propaganda there 
by military authorities. 

Refers to No. 136 and informs Sir P. 
Wyndham, Warsaw, of departure of Allied 
commission to Silesia: question of obtain- 
ing German consent to an advanced allied 
occupation of Silesia is under considera- 
tion. 
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153 


NO. AND NAME 


Teschen 
Tel. No. 51 


Mr. RAtTTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 406 


To Sir C. pes GRAZ 


Belgrade 
Tel. No. 236 


.§$1r C. nes Graz 


Belgrade 
Tel. No. 292 


Cot. Sir T. Cuninc- 
HAME 
Vienna 
Unnumbered 

Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
No. 151 


Mr. GOsLiING 
Prague 
Tel. No. 150 


Sm P. WyYNDHAM 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 219 


CoL. PAKENHAM WALSH 


Teschen 
No. 26 


Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
No. 1736 
Mr. GOSsLING 


Prague 
Tel. No. 156 


DATE 
Cot. PAKENHAM WaALsH Aug. 27 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


28 


. 28 


28 


30 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits to Mr. Balfour, Paris, for 
Peace Conference information regarding 
encounters on frontier between Upper and 
Eastern Silesia: verified German acts of 
aggression. 
Yugoslav Legation expresses considerable 
anxiety as to possibility of Rumanian 
seizure of Banat: advice given to Rumanian 
P.M. in this connexion. 


Asks whether he can confirm French in- 
formation that on Aug. 20 Yugoslav 
Council of Ministers discussed question of 
general mobilization in view of Rumanian 
attitude. 


New Hungarian Govt. have sent emissary 
with message to Yugoslav Govt. that they 
wish to conclude defensive and offensive 
alliance as well as enter into close economic 
union with Yugoslavia: Hungarian com- 
plaints against Rumania: Yugoslav Govt. 
have-shown syinpathy to emissary and ad- 
vised him to submit proposal to Peace 
Conference. 


Letter to Sir R. Graham discussing political 
situation in Austria and Hungary. 


Reports interview with M. Bratiano who 
complained of Admiral Troubridge’s atti- 
tude towards Rumanian authorities: views 
of M. Bratiano on question of formation of 
a Hungarian government. 

Press reports that decision of Peace Con- 
ference concerning Teschen is adverse to 
Czechoslovakia: feeling running high but 
order maintained: is receiving a deputation 
from Teschen. 

Views of Polish Foreign Under-Secretary 
regarding situation in Upper Silesia: depu- 
tation informed by M. Paderewski that 
Govt. would not agree to armed interven- 
tion but would use all other means to settle 
question: considers Polish and German 
Govts. both seeking to exploit situation 
in their own interests. 

Reports to Mr. Balfour, Paris, situation 
on frontier between Upper and Eastern 
Silesia: mines all working again in Czecho- 
slovak area of Teschen but workers re- 
ported to be making political demands. 
Transmits declaration by German delegate 
respecting military organizations in Ger- 
many. 

Learns on reliable authority that pos- 
sibility of future rapprochement between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia must be 
seriously considered: Czechoslovak Social 
Democrats appear to favour this policy. 
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164 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 


Tel. No. 1127 


Mr. RAtTTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 414 

Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 415 


ADMIRAL TROUBRIDGE 
Budapest 
Tel. No. Naval 5 
Sm H. Rumpoitp 
Berne 
Tel. No. 1216 


To Sm P. WyYnpDHAM 
Warsaw 
No. 122 


GENERAL MALCOLM 
Berlin 
No. 20 


To Mr. BALFour 
Paris 
No. 5877 


Mr. RatricAn 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 422 


Mr. RatTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 423 


Mr. RatTricGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 426 


DATE 


Sept. 2 


Sept. 2 


Sept. 2 


Sept. 2 


Sept. 4 


Sept. 4 


Sept. 5 


Sept. 6 


Sept. 6 


Sept: 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Polish Minister reports that situation in 
Sosnowiec is very grave: Polish Govt. 
requests immediate allied intervention: 
Prince Sapicha urged that Sir S. Samuel’s 
mission should not arrive at present 
moment: suggests postponement of his 
departure from Paris. 


Question of imperfect French solidarity 
with Great Britain and United States as 
regards Rumania. 

French colleague has communicated to 
Rumanian Govt. tel. from Peace Con- 
ference complaining of non-reply on sub- 
ject of removal from Hungary of machinery, 
stores, &c.: Rumanians appear to have 
removed considerable quantity of railway 
and war material and many cattle, but 
little else. 


Informs Mr. Balfour, Paris, of advice given 
to Hungarian Govt. regarding Rumanian 
proposals for separate peace. 

Reports on activities and interests of former 
Emperor and Empress of Austria. 


Instructions to assure M. Paderewski that 
in sending Sir S. Samuel’s mission H.M.G. 
are acting in best interests of Polish Govt.: 
unless agitation with regard to treatment 
of Polish Jews is allayed, H.M.G. are 
bound to meet with opposition in their 
endeavours to assist Polish Govt. 

Report on German political situation: 
leftwing apprehension of rightwing coup 
supported by military under pretext of anti- 
semitism. 

Informs of proposal of Mr. Gosling, 
Prague, to visit Sudetenland to obtain 
material for report in connexion with No. 
g2: doubts desirability of visit and enquires 
whether it should be authorized. 

Refers to No. 156: has repeatedly warned 
P.M. against removal of booty from Hun- 
gary, but latter considers that Rumania 
has right to arms and railway material. 
M. Maniu unwilling to form Govt. owing 
to foreign minorities clause in peace 
treaty: in view of necessity for good govern- 
ment in Rumania urges that M. Maniu be 
given some sort of assurance that some 
concessions on this point would be made 
to him should he accept premiership. 
Reports interview with P.M. who pro- 
tested against Yugoslav interference with 
railway to Rumania and anim- 
adverted upon Yugoslav troop-concentra- 
tions in the Banat: considered Yugoslav 
attitude towards Rumania was encouraged 
by American hostility towards her. 
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174 


175 


NO. AND NAME 


RUMANIAN PEACE 


DELEGATION 
_ Paris 


To Mr. BALFouR 


Paris 
No. 5938 


Mr. Gos.Linc 
Prague 
Tel. No. 163 
Mr. GosLING 
Prague 
No.131 


M. DuTASTA 
Paris 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 429 


Sir E. CROwWE 
Paris 
No. 1804 


GEN. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
No. 21 


To Mr. GOsLING 


Prague 

Tel. No. 142 
Sir E. CROWE 

Paris 


Tel. No. 65/6 


Gen. MALCOLM 
Berlin 


Tel. Unnumbered 


DATE 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


9 


10 


13 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Memo. setting forth Rumania’s case for 
consideration by Peace Conference. 


Enquires whether there would be any 
objection to organization of a British 
economic mission to Hungary without 
waiting for official recognition of any 
Hungarian Govt. by H.M.G. 

Poles are reported to intend to occupy on 
Sept. 12 that portion of Teschen district 
claimed by them. 

Reports political demands adopted by 
German Bohemian Social Democratic 
Party at congress at Teplitz, Aug. 31- 
Sept. 3: Czechoslovak Social Democratic 
Party refuse to accept these demands: 
growing feeling against Dr. Tusar. 
Transmits to British Peace Delegation 
copy of German note to M. Clemenceau 
regarding events in Upper Silesia, and 
drawing attention to alleged Polish agita- 
tion there. 


Refers to No. 123: disagrees with Admiral 
Troubridge’s view that occupation of 
Hungary by Rumania is inimical to British 
interests, and transmits observations. 
Transmits letters from Chief of British 
Relief Mission in Vienna regarding visit 
received from representative of Austrian 
monarchical party, which considered time 
ripe for change of Govt.: representative 
submitted list of questions concerning 
British attitude towards certain Austrian 
economic and political eventualities: Mr. 
Butler of opinion that radical change 
seems bound to come and thinks strong 
republican ministry with Prince President 
would be best temporary solution: con- 
siders some reunion of Danubian countries 
eventually inevitable. 

Report on German political and military 
situation: situation in Upper Silesia and 
work of Allied Commission there: reduc- 
tion of the German army: account of 
Capt. Breen’s visit to Gen. Hoffmann’s 
headquarters on Polish front. 


Instructions not to undertake proposed 
visit to Sudetenland. 


Informs Col. Pakenham Walsh, Teschen, 
that Teschen question is to be decided by 
plebiscite conducted under allied control: 
plebiscites also to be held in Spitz and 
Orava. 

Informs Sir E. Crowe, Paris, in connexion 
with No. 172 that Herr Noske’s scheme for 
reduction of German army has been sus- 
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218 


220 
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232 


233 


233 


176 Gen. GorTON 


177 Sm E. Crowe 


178 Myr. RartrTicANn 


179 Siem G. CLerx 


180 


181 


182 


183 


184 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Budapest 
Tel. No. G. 52 


Paris 
Tel. No. 19 


Bucharest 
No. 161 


Bucharest 
Tel. No. 4 


Sim E. CRowe Sept. 


Paris 
No. 1827 


MEETING oF CoMMITTEE Sept. 
ON ORGANIZATION OF 
REPARATION COMMISSION 
Paris 
No. 10 


To Sm E. Crowe Sept. 
Paris 


No. 6088 


To Sm E. Crowe Sept. 
Paris 


No. 129930/W/3 


Mr. RatricAN Sept. 


Bucharest 
Tel. No. 440 


Sept. 15 


Sept. 15 


Sept. 15 


Sept. 16 


18 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Informs Sir E. Crowe, Paris, that he pro- 
poses to visit Admiral Horthy to get 
further information about his army and 
about persecution of Jews. 


Refers to No. 163 and informs Mr. Ratti- 
gan, Bucharest, that Supreme Council 
unanimously decided that Article 60 of 
Austrian treaty could not be modified: 
Supreme Council determined to maintain 
principle of Minorities Treaty already 
accepted and signed by Poland and 
Czechoslovakia: once principle admitted 
they are prepared to discuss question 
with Rumanians and possibly to make 
certain concessions on points of detail. 
Reports conversations with M. Maniu 
concerning formation of Govt.: in inter- 
view between Sir G. Clerk and M. Maniu, 
Sir G. Clerk pointed out that while actual 
principle involved in foreign minorities 
clause could not be abandoned, modifica- 
tion of details might be considered if 
reasonable attitude adopted by Rumanian 
Govt. 


Reports to Sir E. Crowe, Paris, on visit 
to Bucharest: considers that Hungarian 
question can be settled with modicum of 
goodwill on both sides: M. Bratiano has 
accepted Allied note calmly and expressed 
himself eager to work wholeheartedly with 
Allies, provided Rumania’s special interest 
is admitted: question of withdrawal of 
Rumanian army from Budapest. 

Note 2. Bucharest despatch No. 159 of 
Sept. 13: meeting of Allied representatives 
with Sir G. Clerk to hear terms of note 
from Supreme Council to Rumanian 
Govt.: French and Italian Mins. expressed 
grave concern at tone of the note. 


Refers to No. 166: considers that proposed 
economic mission might proceed to Prague 
and Vienna, where question of its pro- 
ceeding to Budapest might be considered. 


Consideration of note from American 
Delegation regarding supply of foodstuffs, 
raw materials and coal to Austria: adop- 
tion of proposal that sub-commission to 
study resources and needs of Austria 
should sit at Vienna. 

Records Mr. Hoover’s view that reports 
of ill-treatment of Jews in Poland were 
greatly exaggerated. 

Letter from Sir J. Tilley drawing atten- 
tion to press report concerning expulsion 
of Jews from Austria. 


Gives reasons for suspecting anti-British 
and anti-American conduct on part of 
French officials. 
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186 
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188 
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190 


191 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. RAtTTIGAN 
Bucharest 
No. 163 


Co.. THELWALL 
Berlin 
Unnumbered 


Gen. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
No. 22 


Sir P. WynNDHAM 
Warsaw 
No. 293 


Mr. GREGORY 
Foreign Office 


Sir E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1366 


Sir E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1370 


Mr. GOosLInG 


Prague 
No. 139 


DATE 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


19 


19 


20 


20 


23 


24 


24 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to proposals of Yugoslav Gen. 
Pechitch to Gen. Spears regarding Yugo- 
slav-Rumanian relations in the Banat, 
and reports that he has warned Rumanian 
Govt. of danger of military concentrations 
there: suggests both armies should with- 
draw five km. from frontier: something 
must be done at once to prevent conflagra- 
tion. 


Record of conversation with Herren 
Erzberger and Schmidt regarding financial 
and economic situation of Germany and 
prospects for coming winter: proposals of 
Herr Erzberger regarding floating of inter- 
national loan by England and America 
and a short-term sterling loan of about 
£10 million as temporary measure. 


Report on political situation in Germany 
and further proceedings of Allied com- 
mission to Upper Silesia: encloses memo. 
by Lieut.-Col. Longhurst on redistribution 
of states within Germany. 


Transmits copy of Polish Note Verbale 
of Sept. 9 regarding gravity and extent of 
German military preparations and of 
German efforts to bring about rapproche- 
ment with Russia. 


Note of conversation with Polish Minister 
regarding proposed visit of M. Paderewski 
to London to discuss use of Polish forces 
to eject forces of Gen. von der Goltz from 
Baltic Provinces, and the future of Polish- 
Soviet and Polish-Lithuanian relations. 


Declaration that all provisions of new 
German Constitution which are in contra- 
diction with terms of Peace Treaty are null 
and void was signed on Sept. 22 by acting 
head of German Delegation: representa- 
tives of five Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers signed declaration as witnesses. 


Employment of British troops in regions 
to be occupied under peace treaties: 
recommends plan which would in main 
meet views of Imperial General Staff. 


Refers to No. 61: since cabinet is not well 
disposed towards suggested appointment 
of expert and technical advisers to Czecho- 
slovak Govt., President Masaryk proposes 
that British financial adviser should be 
attached to him personally: President 
would like to know whom H.M.G. would 
propose for appointment. 
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193 


201 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. GOosLine 


Prague 
No. 138 


Sm P. WynDHAM 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 286 


M. DutTasta 
Paris 


Sm E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 13 


To Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 410 


Sm E. Crowe 
Paris 


No. 48/2/2/19033 


Sm H. Rumpoitp 
Warsaw 
No. 345 


Mr. RatTricAN 
Bucharest 
No. 168 


Sm E. Crowe 


No. 1910 


DATE 


Sept. 24 


Sept. 25 


Sept. 26 


Sept. 26 


Sept. 27 


Sept. 27 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 5 


Oct. 6 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Prince Colloredo Mannsfeld states that 
former Emperor Charles is occupying him- 
self with political affairs and is optimistic 
as to prospects of his return to Vienna: 
Czech nobility as whole have no confidence 
in former emperor and wish to avoid being 
connected with intrigues for revival of 
monarchy in Austria. 

M. de Wroblewski has left for Berlin to 
superintend German fulfilment of condi- 
tions of agreement relating to repatriation 
of refugees from Upper Silesia: Germany 
reported to be inclined to resume negotia- 
tions with Poland which were broken off 
owing to rising in Upper Silesia. 

Note 1. Signature of Germano-Polish 
agreement for general amnesty in regard 
to events in Upper Silesia: improvement 
in Germano-Polish relations. 

Transmits to British Peace Delegation 
copy of Czechoslovak communication to 
Peace Conference on subject of agitation 
of Father Hlinka in favour of complete 
Slovak autonomy. 

Transmits message to Gen. Gorton, Buda- 
pest, for Sir G. Clerk: owing to discrepancy 
between M. Bratiano’s statements regard- 
ing Rumanian requisitions, and reports 
from Budapest, Supreme Council have felt 
unable to rescind existing prohibition on 
import of material into Rumania pending 
oral consultation with Sir G. Clerk. 
Admiral Troubridge reports that there is 
no possibility of feeding population of 
Budapest owing to Rumanian removal of 
locomotives and rolling-stock formerly 
used for importation of food: instructions 
to urge Rumanian Govt. to return neces- 
sary rolling-stock immediately. 

Letter to Sir J. Tilley commenting on 
No. 183 regarding proposed expulsion of 
Galician Jews from Austria: calls attention 
to urgent need for British representative 
at Vienna having diplomatic status and 
experience. 

Reports conversation with Polish Foreign 
Under-Secretary: Russian affairs: M. de 
Skrzynski stressed Polish need for British 
friendship and help, and suggested federa- 
tion of Finland, Baltic States and Poland 
under British auspices. 

Reports on visit to Budapest: records tension 
there between Allied Military Mission and 
Rumanian authorities, and suggests reme- 
dies: Rumanian Govt. have announced 
desire to agree with Allies on constitution 
of Hungarian Govt. 

Transmits memo. on Rumanian situation 
by Mr. Leeper: proposes to be guided 
largely by views expressed. 
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211 


212 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
No. 170 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
No. 172 


Sir E. CROowWE 
Paris 
No. 1928 


Sir E. CRowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1429 


To Sir E. CRowe 


Paris 
Tel. No. 1223 


To Sir E. Crowe 


Paris 

Tel. No. 1225 
Mr. RatTTIGAN 

Bucharest 

Tel. No. 464 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 463 


Mr. BuTLER 
Vienna 
Unnumbered 


Sir E. Crowe 
Paris 


No. 1947 


Mr. BuTLER 
Budapest 
Unnumbered 


DATE 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


12 


13 


14 


15 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 185 and reports General 
Greenly’s efforts to induce Rumanian and 
Yugoslav authorities to reduce their forces 
in the Banat: matter, however, taken up 
by Gen. Franchet d’Esperey with result 
that Gen. Greenly’s efforts have had to be 
suspended. 
Discusses Rumania’s relations with Allies 
and causes of present situation: considers 
sufficient attention has not been paid to 
Rumanian susceptibilities in connexion 
with her advance into Hungary: suggests 
question of policy towards Rumania be 
examined from standpoint of her impor- 
tance as a check upon Bolshevism. 
Comments on No. 185 and transmits copy 
of report from Gen. Spears concerning a 
Rumano-Yugoslav arrangement in the 
Banat. 
Transmits report from Capt. Harvey at 
Danzig stating that some of Gen. von der 
Goltz’s troops are to be accommodated at 
Graudenz: German-Polish tension very 
high and serious disturbances feared: sug- 
gests some show of naval force at or near 
Danzig might have salutary effect. 
Approves proposals in No. 191 for employ- 
ment of British troops in regions to be 
occupied under peace treaties. 
Refers to No. 201 and approves proposal 
to act on lines of memo. subject to Sir G. 
Clerk’s report. 
Attitude of French Minister in Bucharest: 
Govt. press has lately stressed advisability 
of Rumanian alliance with France and 
Italy. 
Improvement in Rumano-Yugoslav rela- 
tions: arrangement for withdrawal of 
troops from the Banat, initiated by Gen. 
Greenly, carried through by Gen. 
d’Esperey. 
Letter to Lord Hardinge representing 
urgency of economic assistance for Austria 
and Hungary, and need for diplomatic 
representation at Vienna. 
Transmits observations on Anglo-Ru- 
manian relations arising out of Sir G. 
Clerk’s mission to Bucharest. 

Note1. Letter of Oct. 8 from Sir G. Clerk 

to Sir E. Crowe: remarkable influence of 
Mr. Rattigan in Bucharest. 
Letter to Lord Hardinge: Rumanians are 
living on the country and sending no food 
into Budapest despite repeated promises: 
urges that peace be signed with Hungary: 
without peace and Rumanian evacuation 
no progress can be made in stabilizing 
conditions: encloses copy of letter to Sir W. 
Goode regarding situation. 
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219 


221 


NO. AND NAME 


DATE 


INTERALLIED Commission Oct. 15 


ON GERMAN-POLISH 
AFFAIRS 
Berlin 
No. 6675 

To Sir E. CRowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1235 


Gen. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
Tel. No. Z. 178 


Sr E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1448 


Co. MAuUDE 
Berlin 
Unnumbered 

Sir H. RumBoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 331 


Cot. Sm T. Cuninc- 
HAME 
Vienna 
Unnumbered 


To Sir E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1243 


Srr E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Sir E. CRoweE 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1452 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


15 


.17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Record of discussion on Oct. 15 regarding 
questions of constitution of provisional 
neutral zone on new German-Polish 
frontier, and possible modifications to it. 


Trade embargo against Soviet Russia: 
refers to unfavourable press comment on 
communication to German Govt. of the 
note agreed by Supreme Council for pre- 
sentation to neutral Govts. 

Reports to Gen. Sir C. Sackville-West, 
Paris, that Sir G. Paish and Sir A. Stern 
have been exploring possibility of a loan 
to Germany: suggests that all such activity 
should be stopped pending decision on 
Baltic situation. 

Refers to No. 214: regrets that record of 
decision of Supreme Council on Sept. 29 
omitted mention of German Govt., but 
other reports did mention it: discusses 
reasons for sending note to German Govt.: 
leaves it to Lord Curzon, whether to give 
explanation to press. 

Report on future of German trade and 
finance in relation to Russia and England. 


Acting M.F.A. suspicious of German 
intentions regarding evacuation of German 
troops from Upper Silesia and part of 
West Prussia assigned to Poland: advice 
given to him that Polish Govt. should not 
show mistrust of Germans at this stage in 
spite of activities of Gen. von der Goltz. 
Letter to Mr. Oliphant regarding 
economic plight of Vienna: lack of food 
and fuel aggravated by non-cooperation 
of neighbouring states: financial crisis has 
occasioned resignation of Govt. 

Sir G. Clerk authorized to accept invita- 
tion of Supreme Council to proceed to 
Budapest as its envoy: considers that he 
should receive full powers so that instruc- 
tions may be issued through him to whole 
Allied military and naval forces in Hun- 
gary: suggests concerted Allied action to 
induce Rumanian Govt. to_ instruct 
Rumanian military authorities in Hungary 
to conform. 

Sir G. Clerk is a little anxious lest his 
position as special representative of 
Supreme Council might occasion friction 
or misunderstanding with Allied Military 
Mission in Budapest and Admiral Trou- 
bridge: suggestions in this connexion. 
Refers to No. 220: agrees that arrange- 
ment proposed would be best but explains 
why it is held to be undesirable to submit 
Allied generals in Budapest to higher 
authority: confident that Sir G. Clerk will 
handle situation with minimum of friction. 
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223 


229 


231 


232 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


Mr. RATTIGAN Oct. 17 


Bucharest 
Tel. No. 470 


Mr. ATHELSTAN-JOHNSON Oct. 


Belgrade 
Unnumbered 


Mr. GOsLING Oct. 


Prague 
No. 153 


Sir E. Crowe Oct. 


Paris 
Tel. No. 1483 


To Sm E. Crowe Oct. 


Paris 
Tel. No. 1286 


Mr. GOos.LING Oct. 


Prague 
No. 155 


To Mr. BUTLER Oct. 


Vienna 
Unnumbered 


Sir H. RumBoip Oct. 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 356 


Sm G. CLERK Oct. 


Budapest 
Tel. No. 1 


Sir G. CLERK Oct. 


Budapest 
Tel. No. 2 


20 


23 


24 


24 


25 


25 


25 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports Rumanian P.M.’s views regarding 
situation likely to arise in Hungary on 
Rumanian withdrawal from Budapest: he 
feels only solution is for Rumania and 
Allies to co-operate in establishing satis- 
factory Hungarian Govt. 
Letter to Sir E. Crowe, Paris, concerning 
French economic activity in Yugoslavia: 
disappointment in Yugoslavia at lack of 
British economic co-operation. 


Slovakian unrest following arrest of Father 
Hlinka on Oct. 13: at request of Czecho- 
slovak authorities Mr. Gosling proceeding 
to Slovakia to converse with leading 
Slovaks. 


Reports consternation caused by sugges- 
tion that transport of British troops for 
plebiscite areas should be arranged by rail 
rather than by sea: suggests that if War 
Office have all facts placed before them 
they will be able to find way to overcome 
shipping difficulty. 

Refers to No. 205: it appears impossible 
to prevent returning troops of Gen. von 
der Goltz passing through Graudenz: 
Admiralty state that British naval forces 
in Baltic are fully occupied and there is no 
possibility of reinforcing them. 

Policy and personality of Dr. Bene3: desire 
to pursue a friendly policy towards Hun- 
gary: monarchical movement in central 
Europe: policy in relation to Russia. 
Letter from Lord Hardinge acknowledging 
No. 210 and transmitting view of Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade regarding aid for 
Austria: question of possible interest of 
Lord Faringdon and attitude of British 
finance. 


Reports what is known of Polish-German 
negotiations in Berlin: is disinclined to 
believe that Poles would make any agree- 
ment with Germans which might be con- 
sidered by Allies to be disloyal. 


Transmits to Sir E. Crowe, Paris, for 
Supreme Council, account of interviews 
with M. Friedrich, Count Somssitch and 
M. Diamandy: necessity for a reconsti- 
tuted, representative Hungarian Govt. in- 
sisted on: Rumanian delegate informed of 
Supreme Council’s note requiring prompt 
Rumanian evacuation of Hungary: he 
stated that Rumanian Govt. was anxious 
to co-operate, and promised to propose 
immediate evacuation to it. 

Represents to Sir E. Crowe, Paris, that 
if Rumanian forces start to evacuate 
Hungary at once it will be enormous relief, 
although it involves two disadvantages. 
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NO. AND NAME 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 475 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 477 


Sm G. CLerk 
Budapest 
Unnumbered 


Sr H. Rumsoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 365 


Sm H. RumsBoitp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 366 


To Mr. BuTLer 
Vienna 
Unnumbered 


To Sm E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1311 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. Unnumbered 
Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 481 


Sm E. Crowe 
Paris 
No. 2062 


243 Sm H. Rumsoip 


Warsaw 
No. 416 


DATE 


Oct. 26 


Oct. 28 


Oct. 28 


Oct. 29 


Oct. 29 


Oct. 30 


Oct. 30 


Oct. 30 


Oct. 30 


Oct. 31 


Nov. | 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Gen. Coanda, new Rumanian first dele- 
gate, is leaving for Paris: Rumanian 
Govt.’s reply to Supreme Council’s note 
not yet finished but transmits report of 
approximate contents. 
Rumanian reply has not yet been finally 
drafted: great difficulty being experienced 
in finding satisfactory formula with regard 
to foreign minorities and solution described 
in No. 233 now abandoned: outlines the 
latest idea in this connexion. 
Transmits to M. Clemenceau, Paris, 
account of interview given to representa- 
tive of Pester Lloyd: this seemed to be only 
way of putting before Hungarian people 
generally views of Supreme Council. 
Transmits terms of provisional economic 
agreement stated to have been signed be- 
tween Poland and Germany. 


Comments on No. 236: agreement came as 
a complete surprise: according to President 
of Council Polish Govt. will not be able to 
ratify agreement as it stands as some of its 
provisions are objectionable, being calcu- 
lated to bind Polish Govt. and hamper 
Allied authorities. 

Letter from Lord Hardinge in continua- 
tion of No. 229: result of conversation of 
Comptroller of D.O.T.with Lord Faringdon 
on question of British finance for Austria: 
best chance of help would be in connexion 
with some specific industry. 

Withholding of supplies for Rumania by 
decision of Supreme Council: on repre- 
sentation of Export Credits Dept. and 
D.O.T., asks to be informed as early as 
possible when British facilities for Ru- 
manian trade may again be granted. 
Informs Sir E. Crowe, Paris, of action 
taken regarding presentation of collective 
note to Rumanian Govt. 

Italian authorities are organizing celebra- 
tions to commemorate battle of Vittorio 
Veneto: considers celebrations part of 
Italian attempt to win over Rumania. 
Transmits translations of German com- 
munications to the Peace Conference 
proposing that the Boundary Commission 
be empowered to effect rectifications of the 
new German-Polish frontier, or to permit 
plebiscites. 

Reports a conversation with head of Ger- 
man Section of Polish F.O.: M. Morawski’s 
views on Polish-German relations: he con- 
sidered that Great Britain had an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a dominant position in 
Poland: Polish Govt. hoped for British 
guidance. 
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247 


249 


251 


252 


253 


NO. AND NAME 


Stir G. Clerk 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 4 


Mr. RatTTIGAN 
Bucharest 
No. 194 


Sir E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1513 


To Sir E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1323 
To Sir E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. Unnumbered 
To Sir E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1324 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 491 


Sir E. Crowg 
Paris 
No. 2091 
Mr. LInDLEy 
Vienna 
No. 1 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
No. 2 


DATE 
Nov. 1 


Nov. 2 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 4 


Nov. 4 


Nov. 4 


Nov. 4 


Nov. 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Reports to Sir E. Crowe, Paris, informa- 
tion from Admiral Horthy regarding 
Italian offer to him to supply rifles and 
supplies and aid to recover lost provinces 
of Hungary in return for alliance with 
Italy, and on condition of no transaction 
with England: offer rejected. 


Reports conversation with M. Bratiano 
who complained of allegedly hostile senti- 
ments of Sir E. Crowe, and expounded his 
own internal and foreign policy: question 
of the foreign minorities clause. 


Refers to No. 239: no reversal of decision 
of Supreme Council at present contem- 
plated since no reply received from Ru- 
manian Govt. to Council’s note of Oct. 12: 
urgent needs of British trade being borne 
in mind. 


Refers to No. 226: War Office considers 
that transport and maintenance of troops 
for plebiscite areas must take place by land. 


Message from Lord Hardinge referring to 
No. 247 and stating reason for War Office 
view regarding transport of troops. 
Refers to Nos. 236 and 237: Peace Con- 
ference will no doubt consider whether 
any action is necessary with regard to 
Polish-German agreement, which seems 
to be of doubtful propriety, and also right 
of Germany to dispose of railway material 
to Poland. 


Rumanian P.M. bewildered by accusa- 
tions against Rumania regarding evacua- 
tion of Hungary: Rumania anxious to 
withdraw troops, which were only remain- 
ing at Allied request: troops now being 
withdrawn from Budapest on Nov. 10. 
Submits suggestions, based on information 
at disposal of Supreme Economic Council, 
for relieving distress in Vienna. 


. Describes critical situation of Austria, 


owing partly to attitude of neighbouring 
states: but for Allied relief, starvation from 
lack of fuel and food is inevitable in 
Vienna. 

Note 1. Correspondence of Nov. between 

the private secretary to H.M. King 
George V and Mr. Campbell respecting 
the King’s concern at conditions in Vienna 
and his wish for prompt action to alleviate 
them during the winter. 
Reports interviews with Herr Seitz, Presi- 
dent of National Assembly, and Dr. 
Renner: question of union with Germany: 
complaints of Czechoslovak hindrance 
of transit trade: fears of monarchical move- 
ment in Hungary spreading to Austria. 

Note 1. Czechoslovak note of Nov. 4 to 
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261 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sir E. Crowe 


Paris 
Tel. No. 1333 


Sm E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1531 


Sir E. CRowe 
Paris 
No. 2102 


Mr. GOosLinc 
Prague 
No. 157 


To Sm G. CLerx 


Budapest 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Srr G. CLerK 
Budapest 
No. 3 


Srr E. Crowe 
Paris 
Unnumbered 


Sir G. CLERK 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 9 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 6 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


MAIN SUBJECT 
M. Clemenceau concerning the coal crisis: 
unless the Supreme Council intervenes to 
secure Polish deliveries of naphtha to 
Czechoslovakia rail-transport there will 
have to be restricted. 


Message from Treasury official to member 
of Committee on Organization of Repara- 
tion Commission regarding question of 
loan against Austrian pictures: Treasury 
agree in principle to loans proportionately 
with other allies to Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia to enable them to supply food to 
Austria: Treasury not prepared to consent 
to hire British-owned wagons to Austria. 


Refers to No. 249: comments on clauses of 
Polish-German agreement relating to 
delivery of railway material: is reluctant 
to suggest to Supreme Council a protest 
which would apparently be based on 
slender grounds. 


Transmits copy of communication to 
Secretary General of Peace Conference 
from acting head of German Delegation 
deprecating insistence on surrender by 
German Govt. of persons accused of war- 
crimes: matter to be discussed with Baron 
von Lersner at an interview asked for by 
him. 


Reports conclusions drawn from visit to 
Slovakia and conversation with Dr. Bene3 
on his return: Dr. Bene3 outlined steps to 
be taken to improve administration of 
Slovakia: Dr. Bene’ considered that Hun- 
garian—Czechoslovak frontiers were not 
definitely fixed, and envisaged a possible 
exchange of Magyar and Slovak minorities. 


Transmits message received by Admiralty 
from Admiral Troubridge regarding an 
Italian offer made to Admiral Horthy. 


Transmits to M. Clemenceau, Paris, 
copies of correspondence with Admiral 
Horthy regarding entry of his forces into 
Budapest upon the Rumanian evacuation: 
also encloses press reports of a meeting 
between Hungarian leaders brought about 
by Sir G. Clerk. 


Letter to Sir G. Clerk, Budapest, depre- 
cating suggested appointment of Count 
Apponyi as head of Hungarian Delegation 
to Peace Conference. 


Urges Sir E. Crowe, Paris, to fight to ut- 
most idea of a Czechoslovak-Yugoslav 
occupation of Hungary, which would 
amount toan extension to French influence. 
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267 


NO. AND NAME DATE 


Sm G. CLerx Nov. 6 
Budapest 
Tel. No. ro 


MEETING oF ComMITTEE Nov. 6 
ON ORGANIZATION OF 
REPARATION CoMMISSION 
Paris 
No. 17 


Mr. LINDLEY Nov. 7 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 5 


Mr. LINDLEY Nov. 7 
Vienna 
Unnumbered 


Sir E, Crowe Nov. 7 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1535 


Sir E. Crowe Nov. 8 
Paris 
Tel. No. 7 


Sir E. Crowe Nov. 8 
Paris 
Tel. No. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits to Sir E. Crowe, Paris, message 
for M. Clemenceau regarding Rumanian 
conduct in Transylvania and urging that 
impartial commission be sent there to in- 
vestigate complaints and to guarantee that 
Rumanian action will henceforward be 
confined within legitimate limits. 


Agreement on procedure for study of 
documents concerning relief of Austria, 
including note from Finance Committee 
and report by Subcommission on Austria 
accompanied by remarks by American 
delegate: decision arrived at regarding 
interpretation of Article 235 of Treaty of 
Versailles. 


Refers to No. 252 and urges that strongest 
pressure be applied at Prague and Belgrade 
to induce Govts. to modify their attitude 
towards Vienna: first step is to insist on 
greater deliveries of coal from Czecho- 
slovakia and cessation of hindrances to 
traffic: suggests that further supply of food 
to Vienna should be made conditional on 
Austrian Govt. taking measures to increase 
production within their own borders. 


Letter to Lord Curzon recommending 
that, in view of conditions in states formerly 
part of Austro-Hungarian Empire, firm 
hand should be taken with them even to 
extent of interfering in their internal 
affairs in the interests of promoting neigh- 
bourly relations: Allies cannot decently 
leave Vienna to her fate: urges that trains 
be run from Ostend to Vienna for British 
benefit. 


Refers to No. 256 and reports suggestion 
made by Baron von Lersner and Herr von 
Simson during their visit: procedural 
questions regarding preparations for the 
implementation of treaty provisions for the 
surrender and trial of persons accused of 
war-crimes. 


Transmits to Sir G. Clerk, Budapest, tel. 
from French Govt. to its representative at 
Prague referring to elections to be held in 
Hungary, and instructing him to invite 
Czechoslovak Govt. to withdraw its troops 
from Hungary without delay beyond 
frontier line laid down: Czechoslovak 
claims for repayment of sums advanced to 
Hungarian Govt. for revictualling pur- 
poses will be taken up later. 


Transmits to Sir G. Clerk, Budapest, tel. 
from French Govt. to French Minister at 
Bucharest instructing him to impress on 
Rumanian Govt. that Supreme Council 
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276 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir G. CLERK 
Budapest 
Unnumbered 


Mr. RAtTTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 497 


Sir E. CRowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1552 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


MEETING OF CommMITTEE Nov. 


ON ORGANIZATION OF 


REPARATION COMMISSION 


Paris 
No. 18 


To SIR E. CRowE 


Paris 
Tel. No. 1350 


Srr P. LORAINE 
Budapest 
Unnumbered 


Sm E. Crowe 
Paris 
No. 2133 


Mr. RAtTTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 7 


Mr. Ratrican 
Bucharest 


No. 203 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


10 


II 


12 


12 


MAIN SUBJECT 


desire them to withdraw their troops in 
Hungary immediately beyond frontier line 
which has already been indicated to them 
and which must be considered as definitive. 


Transmits to M. Clemenceau, Paris, 
Hungarian protest against a Rumanian 
administrative order for territory between 
Theiss and demarcation line: Hungarian 
Govt. maintains that measure contravenes 
terms of Military Convention of Belgrade. 


Refers to No. 262: M.F.A. denies cate- 
gorically all reports of Rumanian in- 
justices, which he describes as Hungarian 
inventions: supports Sir G. Clerk’s recom- 
mendation that impartial commission be 
sent to investigate situation in Tran- 
sylvania. 


Rumanian Govt.’s answer to Supreme 
Council’s note of Oct. 12 has just been 
received and has made worst possible im- 
pression: suggests action likely to be taken 
by Peace Conference and hopes that 
H.M.G. will concur. 


Discussion of joint report of Finance 
Committee and Austrian Subcommission 
regarding help for Austria, and of separate 
report thereon by American delegate. 


Refers to No. 264 and asks whether 
arrangements can be made for immediate 
joint Allied action at Prague, Belgrade and 
Vienna in sense desired by Mr. Lindley. 


Letter to Mr. Leeper, Paris, communicat- 
ing to him, and commenting on, arguments 
and views submitted to Sir G. Clerk’s 
mission by Hungarians regarding terri- 
torial questions affecting Hungary. 


Comments on No. 245: denies M. Bra- 
tiano’s charge of hostility of British Dele- 
gation and points out that on contrary they 
have gone far in supporting Rumanian 
aspirations: criticizes M. Bratiano’s atti- 
tude and policy. 


Informs Sir E. Crowe, Paris, of further 
representations made to Rumanian P.M. 
and M.F.A. regarding reports of Rumanian 
tyranny in Transylvania: both denied 
truth of reports and gave reasons for 
arrests and expulsions: question of Ru- 
manian evacuation of Hungary. 


Reports Italian endeavours to obtain Ru- 
manian friendshi grounds for Ru- 
manian belief in allied disunity. 
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279 


281 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. Wise 
London 


No. 150052/W/3 


M. DutTAsta 
Paris 


GEN. GORTON 
Budapest 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Sir G. CLERK 
Budapest 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 10 


Mr. GOsLING 
Prague 
Tel. No. 219 


Sir G. CLerK 
Budapest 
Unnumbered 


GEN. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
Tel. No. Z. 244 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


14 


16 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Transmits copy of F.O. letter to Treasury 
relative to plight of Austria and requests 
that question be raised at meeting of 
Supreme Economic Council at Rome on 
Nov. 23: Lord Curzon desires that question 
should be given prominence and that 
British members should press for allied 
action to be taken in sense desired. 


Transmits to British Peace Delegation, 
Paris, copy of letter of Oct. 30 from Gen. 
Tcherbatcheff to M. Clemenceau request- 
ing that representatives of Russian army 
Participate in work of Military Mission of 
Control in Germany. 


Transmits to Sir E. Crowe, Paris, message 
for Gen. Bridges, Constantinople, suggest- 
ing that, in view of difficulty of obtaining 
information regarding Rumanian retire- 
ment from Hungary, Gen. Greenly should 
go to Rumanian headquarters at Nagy- 
vorod. 


Transmits to Sir E. Crowe, Paris, message 
for Mr. Leeper regretting that Count 
Apponyi is unacceptable for Hungarian 
Peace Delegation: asks for reasons. 


Reports receipt of several petitions from 
persons whose families are ordered to leave 
Slovak territory at once under pretext that 
they are Hungarians: no accommodation 
for such people either in Budapest or 
Vienna: asks whether Czechoslovak Govt. 
could be induced to postpone action at 
least till spring. 


Refers to No. 257: no improvement in 
situation in Slovakia: anti-Czech feeling 
growing stronger, and evidence of a 
definite movement to join Hungary: sub- 
mits that Dr. Bene$ be pressed to carry out 
promised reforms. 


Letter to Sir E. Crowe, Paris, informing 
him of deterioration in political situation 
and action he proposes to take: hopes he 
will have backing of Supreme Council 
throughout: Allies must be prepared to 
recall Mission of Generals and to show 
Hungary that unless she makes peace she 
will be ruined. 


Informs Sir C. Sackville-West, Paris, that 
demonstrations in favour of Fieldmarshal 
von Hindenberg have given strength to re- 
actionary movement: suggests that German 
Govt. be informed that any such attempt 
to seize power would be regarded as de- 
fiance of peace treaty and would call for 
immediate counter-measures. 
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291 


293 


NO. AND NAME 


Srr H. Rumsoip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 412 


Sm H. Rumsotp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 414 


Co.. MACREADY 
Warsaw 
Unnumbered. 


To Mr. GOosLinc 
Prague 
Tel. No. 184 
Srr G. CLerk 


Budapest 
Tel. No. 20 


Srr G. CLerk 
Budapest 
Unnumbered 


Srr G. CLerk 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 21 


GEN. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
No. 30 

Sir H. RumsBo.ip 
Warsaw 


No. 479 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


17 


19 


20 


20 


21 


: MAIN SUBJECT 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs reports that 
German troops which have just arrived at 
Thorn have hostile intentions: Polish 
Delegation in Paris has apparently lodged 
renewed protest with Allied Powers and 
has again demanded German evacuation 
of districts in question. 

Note 1. Arrangements in connexion with 
German-Polish conversations concerning 
German evacuation of territory to be 
ceded to Poland. 


Summarizes Polish note requesting support 
for the protest which Polish Delegation in 
Paris is about to make with a view to 
preventing Germans from sending to 
districts to be handed over to Poland troops 
which they are withdrawing from Baltic 
Provinces. 


Letter to Mr. Gregory regarding the work 
of the British Police Mission to Poland. 


Refers to No. 282: instructions to use good 
offices unofficially in direction suggested 
by Mr. Lindley. 

Informs Sir E. Crowe, Paris, that attitude 
of Hungarian Govt. in regard to arrest 
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382 


383 


386 


386 


and release of socialists has been quite . 


satisfactory: his confidence in Admiral 
Horthy has been increased, and he has 
little fear now of political persecutions. 


Letter to Sir E. Crowe, Paris, commenting 
on speech made to meeting of Hungarian 
politicians on Nov. 18: report of resigna- 
nation of M. Friedrich. 

Note2. Extract from Sir G. Clerk’s speech 
to Hungarian politicians on Nov. 18. 


Transmits message to Sir E. Crowe, Paris, 
for Supreme Council: tel. just received 
from M. Diamandy from which it appears 
that Rumanian Govt. are under impres- 
sion that Supreme Council are wrongly 
accusing them of not evacuating Buda- 
pest: has explained to M. Diamandy that 
he thought question at issue was that of 
withdrawal beyond Theiss to line of de- 
marcation. 


Report on political and economic tension 
in Germany. 


Reports conversation with M. Paderewski 
concerning the political and economic 
situation in Poland, and M. Paderewski’s 
personal position. 

Note 2. Extract from Sir H. Rumbold’s 
despatch No. 541 of Dec. 13: somewhat 
obscure part played by Gen. Pilsudski 
during the recent Polish cabinet crisis. 
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299 


301 


303 


NO. AND NAME 


To ViscounT GREY 


Washington 
Tel. No. 2086 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
No. 20 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
No. 21 


Sir G. CLERK 
Budapest 
Tel. No. 26 


Mr. CAMPBELL 
Budapest 
Unnumbered 


Sir G. CLERK 
Budapest 
Unnumbered 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 9 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 10 


To Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 14 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 21 


DATE 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


21 


22 


22 


22 


23 


23 


23 


23 


24 


24 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Instructions to make urgent representa- 
tions to U.S. Govt. as to importance, in 
view of grave considerations involved, of its 
sharing in financial assistance to Austria. 


The insufficient bread ration in Vienna 
has had to be halved for the coming week: 
conditions of life are intolerable: the 
social-democratic call for union with 
Germany is finding deeper echo amongst 
mass of population: German decision to 
send flour immediately to Vienna. 


Reports formation by Sir T. Cuninghame 
of the ‘British Help for the Children of 
Vienna Society’, and requests approval of 
his acceptance of the Hon. Presidency: 
nearly all the children have rickets. 


Refers to No. 260 and expresses hope that 
Sir E. Crowe, Paris, will be able to 
reconsider objections to Count Apponyi: 
universal respect entertained for him in 
Hungary. 

Letter to Mr. Leeper, Paris, explaining 
how political crisis in Hun was over- 
come: pays tribute to Count Apponyi and 
Admiral Horthy. 

Refers to No. 253 as to Dr. Renner’s ap- 
prehensions regarding Hungary: agrees 
that most Hungarians are in favour of 
monarchy but not that reconstitution of 
monarchical form of government in Hun- 
gary would mean restoration of Habs- 
burgs: considers possible that Hungary, 
after signing treaty and after decision by 
constituent assembly in favour of mon- 
archy, might take initiative of inviting 
Great Britain to send a royal prince to fill 
vacant throne. 


Informs Sir E. Crowe, Paris, of conversa- 
tion with Rumanian P.M. regarding 
Rumanian reply to Supreme Council’s 
ultimatum: Rumanian P.M. strongly ad- 
vised not to break with Allies. 


Refers to No. 301 and informs Sir E. 
Crowe, Paris, that Rumanian P.M. urges 
that Rumania be allowed to retain pro- 
visionally railway from Arad to Oradea 
Mare. 


Efforts being made to purchase from Italy 
for Austria 30,000 tons of wheat now at 
Trieste: urgency of problem of food for 
Austria fully realized and U.S. Govt. have 
been asked for their co-operation. 

Refers to No. 264: if no credit to be 
granted to Austria trusts that no Allied 
loans or supplies will be granted to any 
New States except on condition that they 
send sufficient coal and foodstuffs to 
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405 


407 


407 


310 


311 


312 


313 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
No. 22 


Mr. BuTLER 
Vienna 
No. V/P/93/4b 


Sm G. CLERK 
Budapest 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 11 


To Sm E. Crowe 
Paris 
No. 7671 

To Sm E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 12 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 13 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 23 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


25 


25 


25 


25 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Austria to keep population alive: refusal 
of credit must have serious consequences 
in Austria but might not be disastrous if 
sufficient pressure put upon neighbouring 
states. 

Reports press comments regarding alleged 
hold up of supplies to Austria till financial 
arrangements concluded: maintenance of 
order in country dependent on provision 
of supplies and raw materials: communist 
agitation: possibility of resignation of Govt. 
Letter to Mr. Gorvin, Paris, transmitting 
his views on position of Austria and Hun- 
gary at end of relief period and outlook for 
1919-20: position probably worse than a 
year ago. 

Transmits to Sir E. Crowe, Paris, telegram 
No. 16 for Supreme Council reporting that 
formal recognition of Supreme Council 
has been given to M. Huszar’s Govt. as 
provisional de facto administration of Hun- 
gary, subject to certain conditions. 

Refers to No. jo1 and informs Sir E. 
Crowe, Paris, that Allied note was handed 
to Rumanian P.M. on evening of Nov. 24: 
general impression is that Rumania will 
reject ultimatum: requests instructions re- 
garding action to be taken in this event: 
suggests two or three days extension of 
time-limit, if necessary, for reply to ulti- 
matum. 

Transmits copy of report of Nov. 4 sub- 
mitted by Admiral Troubridge to Ad- 
miralty on Italian policy in Hungary. 
Refers to observations by M. Clemenceau 
regarding attitude of Admiral Troubridge: 
instructions to inform M. Clemenceau that 
there is no foundation for report that 
Admiral Troubridge is identified with 
interests and partisans of Archduke Joseph. 
Refers to No. 308 and informs Sir E. 
Crowe, Paris, of discussion with M. Maniu, 
who begged that time-limit for reply to ulti- 
matum might be extended. 

Continuation of No. 311 (Part II). 

Note 7. Bucharest tel. No. 14 of Nov. 26 

to Sir E. Crowe: conversation with Gen. 
Averesco: separate action of Italian 
Minister. 
Refers to No. 305 and reports conversation 
with Dr. Renner, who feared it would be 
impossible to keep Austria together much 
longer if existing uncertainty as to food and 
fuel continued: desire to join Germany 
growing every day: communism not to be 
feared so much as anarchy: encourage- 
ment given to Dr. Renner’s intention of 
visiting Prague in order to come to arrange- 
ment regarding coal, &c. 
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41 


412 


412 


416 


417 


418 
419 


419 


NO. AND NAME 


314 Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
No. 25 


315 Mr. GOosLinc 
Prague 
Tel. No. 227 


316 Mr. GOosLinc 
Prague 
Tel. No. 228 
317 Gen. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
No. 3! 


318 Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
No. 215 


319 Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 527 

320 Mr. RaATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 16 


321 Mr. RaAtTTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 17 


322 Sir E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. go 


323 Sir E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1629 


DATE 
Nov. 27 


Nov. 27 


Nov. 27 


Nov. 27 


Nov. 27 


Nov. 27 


Nov. 27 


Nov. 28 


Nov. 28 


Nov. 29 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits copy of memo. from Dept. 
of Foreign Affairs concerning that part of 
western Hungary attributed to Austria: 
outlines facts, as far as can be ascertained, 
concerning district. 

Refers to No. 289: President has promised 
to telegraph immediately to Bratislava 
in sense desired: has no confidence, how- 
ever, in efficacy of President’s action unless 
H.M.G. exert strong influence on autho- 
rities at Bratislava. 

President would be glad to accept British 
financial adviser and would be obliged if 
his arrival could be expedited. 

Report on political situation in Germany: 
protests against accounts in London press 
of ‘Hindenburg demonstrations’: German 
apathy to foreign affairs but increasing 
indignation about non-return of prisoners 
from France: position of Coalition Govt. 
and rumours of corruption among certain 
prominent men: transmits précis of articles 
on ‘Foreign Policy of German Com- 
munism and of Hamburg National Bol- 
shevism’ by M. Radek. 

Refers to No. 262 and reports reply of 
M. Maniu to charges of alleged persecution 
of Hungarians in Transylvania: M. Maniu 
against visit of Allied Commission of In- 
quiry but asked that Mr. Rattigan should 
go to Transylvania and make personal 
enquiry: if proposal approved, suggests 
that French Chargé d’Affaires might make 
independent enquiry. 

Reports further indication of Italian dis- 
loyalty to Peace Conference. 


Informs Sir E. Crowe, Paris, that accord- 
ing to Marshal of the Court, Queen, who 
had been getting bad advice from Prince 
Stirbey, might counsel King against accep- 
tance of ultimatum and that latter was 
already much worked up by M. Bratiano: 
has asked for audiences of Their Majesties. 
Refers to No. 320 and reports audiences 
with King and Queen: promise obtained 
from Their Majesties to use all their in- 
fluence to secure acceptance of ultimatum. 
Refers to No. 311 and informs Mr. Ratti- 
gan, Bucharest, of result of discussion in 
Supreme Council: question of time-limit 
for the Rumanian reply, and of suggested 
modifications of Rumanian Minorities 
Treaty. 

Refers to No. 322 and reports annoyance 
of M. Clemenceau regarding letter from 
King of Rumania addressed to President 
of France strongly criticizing attitude of 
Peace Conference: similar letters sent to 
H.M. The King and King of Italy: M. 
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425 


425 


4.26 


431 


434 


434 


435 


436 


437 


324 


325 


326 


327 


328 


329 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 529 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 19 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 25 


To Sir H. RumsBo.ip 
Warsaw 
Unnumbered 


Sir H. Rumsowip 
Warsaw 
No. 500 


Mr. RatTriGAN 
Bucharest 
Unnumbered 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 20 


331 Sir E. Crowe 


Paris 
Tel. No. 1639 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


29 


29 


29 


29 


29 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Clemenceau instructing French Ambas- 
sadors in London and Rome to propose 
that three heads of states should authorize 
their Govts. to prepare joint answer to 
King Ferdinand: should Mr. Rattigan be 
obliged to leave Bucharest trusts that 
necessary instructions will be given to him. 


Reports resignation of Govt. on Nov. 28. 


Informs Sir E. Crowe, Paris, of action 
taken regarding Rumanian Ministers after 
receipt of unsatisfactory reply to ultima- 
tum on evening of Nov. 29. 


Refers to No. 295 and reports State Chan- 
cellor’s suggestion that if Allies allowed 
security necessary for loan of hundred 
million dollars to be withdrawn from pur- 
view of Reparation Commission there 
would be no difficulty in raising that 
amount in U.S.A.: Govt. tobacco mono- 
poly sufficient security for nearly double 
amount in question. 


Letter from Mr. Gregory regarding hostile 
Polish press comments on Sir Stuart 
Samuel and his mission: suggests Polish 
Govt. might be approached in matter. 


Polish dependence on outside advice con- 
cerning administration: comments on ways 
in which the Police and the Interallied 
Railway Missions could be used: financial 
adviser seems indispensable. 


Refers to No. 325 and transmits to Sir E. 
Crowe, Paris, Rumanian reply to ulti- 
matum of Supreme Council and account 
of interviews with Rumanian P.M., and 
with M.F.A. concerning unsatisfactory 
nature of reply: strongly recommends that, 
in the circumstances, request for an exten- 
sion of time be granted and everything 
possible done to smooth path of new Govt. 


Informs Sir E. Crowe, Paris, of request 
from M. Vaida Voevod for help in pro- 
curing extension of time-limit for new 
Govt. now forming: with help of French 
Minister formula for basis of agreement 
reached and telegraphed to Paris: strongly 
recommends that formula be accepted and 
extension of time granted. 


Arrival in Paris of Sir G. Clerk on comple- 
tion of his mission in Budapest: Conference 
has expressed entire satisfaction at remark- 
able success achieved by its delegate: 
Supreme Council has decided to invite 
Hungarian Govt. to send delegates to Paris 
forthwith for opening of negotiations. 
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451 


332 


333 


334 


336 


337 


339 


341 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. GOsLInG 
Prague 
Tel. No. 232 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
No. 28 


To ViscounT GREY 
Washington 
Tel. No. 2159 


To ViscouNT GREY 
Washington 
Tel. No. 2164 
Mr. RussELu 
Berne 
No. 667 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
No. Germany/o4! 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 21 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 22 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 541 

Sir E. CRowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1646 


DATE 


Dec. 1 


Dec. 2 


Dec. 2 


Dec. 2 


zy 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Comdr. Barton’s views on situation in Slo- 
vakia: inhabitants appear determined not 
to remain part of Czechoslovakia but to 
obtain self-government and later to join 
Hungary: Bratislava becoming centre of 
Czech Bolshevik movement: expects Slovak 
revolt and Hungarian attack next spring 
unless conditions alter meanwhile: Mr. 
Gosling concurs in above views. 

Reports discussion with Dr. Renner on 
general situation in Austria: Dr. Renner 
to do all possible to develop close economic 
relations with Succession States and pro- 
poses to visit Prague and Belgrade shortly: 
financing of assistance to Austria: effect of 
German assistance: requests instructions 
concerning attitude towards possible poli- 
tical partiality in composition of Austrian 
army under peace treaty. 

Refers to Nos. 295 and 326 and asks that 
views of U.S. Govt. regarding financial 
assistance for Austria be telegraphed 
urgently: situation in Vienna now desper- 
ate. 

Refers to No. 295 and trusts that reply will 
not be delayed: matter most urgent. 


Refers to No. 193: views of Prince C. Manns- 
feld concerning Austro-Hungarian royalist 
activities: influence and anti-British atti- 
tude of Baron von Bornemisza. 

Memo. on reports of royalist schemes and 
secret military preparations in Germany: 
the so-called Special Police Forces. 
Refers to No. 322 and informs Sir E. 
Crowe, Paris, that King was immediately 
informed that term could not be prolonged 
beyond morning of Dec. 5: the King was 
confident of obtaining acceptance of ulti- 
matum but considered it physically im- 
possible to form Govt. in time: MM. Vaida 
Voevod and Maniu agreed. 

Informs Sir E. Crowe, Paris, that M. 
Vaida Voevod, charged with forming 
Govt., has asked that Conference be in- 
formed that he accepted basis of agreement 
indicated in No. 3930: official note would 
be sent immediately upon formation of 
Govt. which should be completed by Dec. 
4: recommends that offer be accepted. 
Comments adversely on letter from King of 
Rumania to H.M. the King, the King of 
Italy and French President. 

Refers to No. 330: Supreme Council has 
agreed to six days extension of time-limit: 
regrets action of British and French repre- 
sentatives at Bucharest in negotiating 
formula with Rumanian Govt.: attention 
called to extraordinary conduct of Italian 
Minister at Bucharest. 
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457 


465 


466 


467 


467 


31 


NO. AND NAME 
Sm R. Tower 

London 

Unnumbered 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 33 


ViscounT GREY 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1635 

VISCOUNT GREY 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1636 


To Viscount GREY 
Washington 
Tel. No. 2173 


Sm A. YouNG 
Belgrade 
No. 255 

Sm E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1654 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
No. 220 


Gen. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
No. 32 


M. DuTAsTA 
Paris 


Po.isH Minster | 
London 
No. 1478 


Mr. Gosiinc 


Prague 
No. 175 


Dec. 3 


Dec. 4 


Dec. 5 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Letter to Mr. Norman, Paris, enclosing 
copies of notes on recent visits to Danzig 
and Warsaw prior to taking up appoint- 
ment as temporary Administrator of 


Refers to No. 326: meeting of representa- 
tives of five Great Powers with Austrian 
Govt.: position regarding supplies and 
credit: if foreign credit not quickly forth- 
coming, Allies must be prepared for 
Austria as constituted by treaty to dissolve 
into her component parts: Vienna would 
then be scene of terrible catastrophe. 


Refers to No. 334 and reports reply of 
U.S. Govt. regarding credit for Austria. 


Refers to No. 344: information regarding 
scheme being elaborated by State Depart- 
ment for securing Congress’ approval of 
such loans. 


Instructions to communicate No. 313 to 
U.S. Govt. and renew representations re- 
garding American financial assistance to 
Austria. 


Reports representations made to Yugoslav 
Govt. with regard to furnishing economic 
assistance to Austria. 


Refers to No. 341: action of Mr. Rattigan 
and his French colleague regretted therein 
explained by fact that No. 322 had not 
then been received. 


Refers to No. 155 and calls attention to 
great assistance rendered by French 
Chargé d’Affaires throughout negotiations 
with Transylvanian leaders. 

Report on German political situation: 
only subject of wide concern is question of 
return of prisoners of war from France: 
the outlook for Germany. 


Transmits to British Peace Delegation 
eopy of German note of Dec. 4 relative to 
reduction of German army. 


Letter to Mr. Gregory transmitting extract 
of conversation between Sir R. Tower and 
Polish representatives in Paris concerning 
future of Danzig. 


Reports remark of Military Governor of 
Prague regarding need for King for 
Czechoslovakia and suggestion that English 
Prince would be suitable: replied that as 
far as he was aware H.M.G. would never 
consider such action. 


Refers to No. 344: State Dept. are not clear 
whether $3,700,000 balance of $48 
million credit now available or expended: 
requests information. 
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482 


482 


482 


485 


485 


486 


488 


489 


492 


492 


357 


359 


361 


362 


NO. AND NAME 


VISCOUNT GREY 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1653 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 37 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 38 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 
Tel. No. 26 


Mr. Gos Linc 
Prague 
Tel. No. 236 
Mr. GOSsLING 
Prague 
Tel. No. 237 


Mr. GOstinc 
Prague 
Tel. No. 239 


CoL. THELWALL 
Berlin 
No. 2 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 42 


Mr. RATTIGAN 
Bucharest 


Unnumbered 


DATE 
Dec. 5 


Dec. 5 


Dec. 6 


Dec. 6 


Dec. 8 


Dec. 8 


Dec. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 313: U.S. Govt. fully realize 
critical situation in Austria and are anxious 
to assist as soon as they can get parliament- 
ary sanction: matter looked upon from 
economic and humanitarian point of view: 
Mr. Hoover’s views regarding future of 
Austria. 


Submits that unless Allied Govts. are pre- 
pared to give substantial credits, Austria 
can only become self-supporting and stable 
on condition that: (1) Allies publicly re- 
nounce intention of extracting reparation 
from her for, e.g. fifteen years, (2) during 
that period Austria be allowed to pledge 
her resources fully. 


Refers to Nos. 343 and 356 and reports 
conversation with Chancellor regarding 
Austrian economic situation: Austrian 
Govt. anxious to interest British business 
in Austria. 

Note 3. Report of distress and lawlessness 
in Graz and Radkersburg. 


Informs Sir E. Crowe, Paris, that Ru- 
manian P.M. has communicated assurance 
regarding his answer to ultimatum: text 
being telegraphed by French Legation and 
seems on whole satisfactory. 


Refers to No. 316: in view of forthcoming 
elections President has decided to defer 
appointment of financial adviser. 


President states that if Count Apponyi 
proceeds to Paris on behalf of Hungarian 
Govt. he will not be allowed to return to 
Czechoslovakia: Count Apponyi owns con- 
siderable property in Slovakia. 


President states very confidentially that he 
is prepared to make certain territorial 
concessions in Slovakia to Hungary: he 
endorsed statement made by M.F.A. re- 
garding exchange of Slovaks and Magyars 
(see No. 257). 


Informs Comptroller of Dept. of Overseas 
Trade of representations and proposals of 
Herr Erzberger concerning trial of Ger- 
mans accused of war-crimes. 


Food riots in Innsbruck now over: learns 
from good source that Italians backed by 
Germans are agitating in Austrian Tyrol 
in favour of union with Italy: German 
desire for direct frontier with Italy: Social 
Democratic Party at Innsbruck advocates 
union with Germany but doubtful whether 
it has much hold in province generally. 


Refers to No. 341 and explains to Sir E. 
Crowe, Paris, reasons for action taken in 
attempting to find basis of agreement with 
M. Vaida Voevod as reported in No. 330. 
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494 


495 


496 


496 


496 


497 


497 


498 


499 


367 


370 


371 


373 


374 


375 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sir E. CRoweE 


Paris 


Tel. No. 1459 


Gen. MALCOLM 
Berlin 
No. 33 


CoL. THELWALL 
Berlin 
No. 3 


To Mr. NorMAN 
Paris 


Tel. No. 1468 


To Mr. NORMAN 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1469 


Sir A. YOUNG 
Belgrade 
No. 267 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 45 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 49 


EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 
No. 1188 


Sr H. RumBo.tp 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 485 


DATE 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


10 


12 


- 12 


» 12 


14 


. 14 


~15 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 360: considers that threat of 
Czechoslovak President should not deter 
Supreme Council from accepting Count 
Apponyi as Hungarian plenipotentiary: 
appointment most suitable: considers that 
measures should be devised to ensure his 
protection later if necessary. 

Report on German political situation: 
Govt.’s position weakened: exchange of 
notes between Paris and Berlin relative to 
signature by Germany of protocol con- 
cerning unfulfilled terms of armistice con- 
ventions. 

Transmits to Comptroller of D.O.T. re- 
port on recent visit to Lower Silesia: 
advances arguments in favour of Silesian 
independence. 

Message for Gen. Mance: Ministry of 
Transport object to proposal that 1,500 
British wagons now in France be diverted 
to Austria: they urge that armistice wagons 
should be supplied by French: instructions 
to raise question in Supreme Council un- 
less objection is seen. 

Message for Sir W. Goode: Chancellor of 
Exchequer agrees to sum not exceeding 
£25,000 being spent on sending British 
coal to Vienna: arrangements therefor. 
Reports conversation with Assistant 
M.F.A. on question of provisioning of 
Austria and Hungary: M. Miloyevitch 
informed of British sympathy for Yugo- 
slavia. 

Refers to No. 363 and reports terms of 
resolution, demanding economic union of 
the Tyrol with Germany, unanimously 
adopted in Tyrol Provincial Assembly on 
Dec. 11. 

Hopes it may be possible in peace treaty 
with Hungary to avoid some of mistakes 
which experience has shown to have been 
made in case of Austria, and submits re- 
commendation in this connexion. 

Trusts that if any credit is given to Czecho- 
slovakia, terms will be such that it can be 
stopped if Czechoslovak Govt. do not carry 
out any undertakings they may make 
regarding Austria. 

Observations on often hostile attitude of 
Paris press towards decisions of Supreme 
Council, especially as regards recent con- 
troversy between Supreme Council and 
Rumanian Govt. 

Polish representative at Budapest has been 
approached by some Slovaks who wish to 
separate Slovakia from Bohemia: Polish 
Govt. have instructed him to discourage 
such propositions, and are anxious to main- 
tain strict neutrality in matter. 
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597 


597 


508 


599 


510 


511 


511 


513 


376 


377 


378 


379 


381 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
No. 60 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 53 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 54 


To Mr. GosLinG 
Prague 
Tel. No. 197 


To Sm E. Crowe 
Paris 


Tel. No. 1480 


Sm G. BucHANAN 


Rome 
Tel. No. 756 


To Sir E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1491 


Mr. RussEvi 
Berne 
Tel. No. 1346 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


~15 


16 


. 16 


. 16 


16 


. 18 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 333 regarding supposed 


intention of Austrian Govt. to recruit new 
army exclusively from members of Social- 
Democratic Party: question concerns 
Austrian Govt. only and H.M.G. have no 
right to intervene therein. 


Refers to proposal to grant Yugoslav 
Govt. credits for supplying foodstuffs to 
Austria: hopes that before Yugoslav Govt. 
is allowed to draw on Allies it will be 
obliged to deliver foodstuffs which have 
already been paid for by Austria. 

With reference to deficient coal deliveries 
to Austria via Czechoslovakia, is convinced 
that no real improvement will occur till 
Allied supervision is made effectual and 
Czechoslovak Govt. informed that no 
credits will be forthcoming unless they act 
up to their promises. 

Note 3. Letter of Dec. 16 from Sir W. 
Goode to Dr. Bene’ asking him to give 
immediate and personal attention to de- 
ficient coal deliveries to Austria from 
Czechoslovakia. 


Refers to No. 359: Mr. Young will be free 
at any time and if President decides to 
make appointment in near future he could 
proceed immediately after conclusion of 
agreement. 

Note 3. Report from Mr. Gosling of Jan. 
15, 1920, that American financial and rail- 
way adviser, Col. Ryan, had been ap- 
pointed by Dr. Bene’ on Mr. Hoover’s 
recommendation, and had taken up his 
duties. 


Refers to No. 246: desirable that Supreme 
Council’s decision regarding provision of 
supplies to Rumania should be reversed as 
soon as possible and that early information 
should be telegraphed to British depts. 
interested in resumption of British trade. 


Reports observations made to Italian 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs re- 
garding attitude of Italian Méinister in 
Bucharest: Under-Secretary replied that 
although Signor Franklin had denied truth 
of allegations, he personally feared there 
must be some foundation for them: 
M.F.A. had, however, sent him strict 
instructions as to his future line of conduct. 


Refers to No. 372 regarding peace treaty 
with Hungary: concurs in views expressed 
and suggests that they be brought to notice 
of Supreme Council. 


Reports information received by Military 
Attaché regarding German secret service 
in Switzerland, which consists of two 
branches. 
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315 


516 
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- 391 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1700 


To Mr. Gos.ine 
Prague 
Tel. No. 119 


To Sm C. MALLET 
Buenos Aires 
Tel. No. 219 


Sr E. Crowe 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1716 


Sm H. RumBo.ip 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 498 


Sm G. BUCHANAN 
Rome 


No. 295 (Commercial) 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 61 


To Viscounr GREY 
Washington 
Tel. No. 2246 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
No. 61 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 64 


DATE 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


18 


. 19 


- 20 


22 


23 


23 


- 23 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 368: considers it would be 
useless to raise question of allotting armis- 
tice wagons for coal supply of Austria 
unless British wagons lent also: recom- 
mends that 1,500 British wagons in France 
be allocated to Austria: would hesitate in 
any case at this stage to raise so contro- 
versial a subject. 


Refers to No. 378: instructions to make 
urgent representations and give warning to 
Czechoslovak Govt. regarding supply of 
coal to Austria. 


Refers to press reports that Argentine 
Govt. are asking Congress to authorize 
expenditure of 5 million pesos on relief 
for Vienna and requests particulars: he 
should take every opportunity of indicating 
full sympathy of H.M.G. 

Explains his reluctance to raise with 
Supreme Council question of supply of 
formal instructions for Sir R. ‘Tower on his 
appointment as Administrator of Danzig: 
if essential that he should have instruc- 
tions, suggests that they be given by F.O. 
on basis of Supreme Council’s decision of 
July 16. 

New M.F.A., M. Patek, is leaving for Paris 
and London on Dec. 20 as a proof of his 
feelings of attachment for French and 
British Govts.: M. Patek will continue 
M. Paderewski’s policy. 

Refers to No. 251 regarding relief of dis- 
tress in Austria: explains why it seems no 
useful purpose would be served by raising 
question with Italian Govt. 


Chancellor states that no part of 30,000 
tons of flour promised him at Paris has yet 
left Trieste: whole situation depends on its 
arrival in Vienna, again threatened with 
complete lack of bread. 


Refers to No. 354 regarding U.S. credit 
for Austria: Director of Relief has arranged 
for utilization of unexpended balance: 
two British ships being chartered imme- 
diately to take Grain Corporation flour to 
Trieste for Austria. 


Reports conversation with Chancellor on 
his return from Paris: Dr. Renner well 
pleased with his reception there: com- 
ments of Dr. Renner on relations with 
neighbouring states, and on his internal 
policies. 

First train of foodstuffs from Czernowitz 
for Vienna has been held up by Polish 
military authorities: further trains ex- 
pected and of utmost importance that they 
should not be detained 
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NO. AND NAME 


394 Sir H. RumBo.tp 


395 


396 


397 


398 


399 


401 


403 


Warsaw 
Tel. No. 506 


To Sir G. BUCHANAN 
Rome 
Tel. No. 919 


Sir H. RuMBOLD 
Warsaw 
Tel. No. 508 


Sir G. BUCHANAN 
Rome 
Tel. No. 773 


Sir A. YOUNG 
Belgrade 
No. 276 

Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 70 

Mr. GOosLinG 
Prague 
No. 183 


Co... THELWALL 
Berlin 
No. 5 (Political) 


Mr. GOsLING 
Prague 
No. 184 


Mr. NorMAN 
Paris 


No. 2334 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
No. 65 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


24 


24 


25 


. 26 


. 26 


. 28 


29 


30 


. 3! 


31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 393: strong representations 
have been made to Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs who state that they are sending 
urgent instructions for release and despatch 
of train and are instituting enquiry with 
view to preventing recurrence of similar 
incidents. 

Note 2. Correspondence of Dec. 1919- 
Jan. 1920 concerning representation to 
Polish Govt. regarding essential need for 
economic co-operation between Succession 
States of Central Europe. 


Refers to No. 390: instructions to express 
immediately to Italian Govt. grave anxiety 
of H.M.G., and to press for explanation and 
urge prompt adoption of necessary steps. 


Refers to No. 394: Ministry of Railways 
has ordered immediate despatch of food 
train for Vienna but states that it was 
arranged that Austria would provide 
engines for food trains: no engines have 
arrived and it is asked that matter be 
taken up. 

Refers to No. 395: Italian Govt. has tele- 
graphed to Trieste ordering despatch of 
9,000 tons of flour: remaining 21,000 tons 
to be sent from Venice beginning Jan. 1. 


Refers to No. 347: comments on Yugoslav 
reluctance to send foodstuffs to Austria and 
Hungary in conformity with engagements. 


Text of telegram from Italian P.M. to 
Chancellor promising uninterrupted de- 
liveries of corn, which began on Dec. 24. 


Refers to No. 257 and transmits copies of 
correspondence with President regarding 
conditions in Slovakia, including Czecho- 
slovak memo. on Magyar propaganda and 
agitation against Czechoslovakia: com- 
ments on President’s arguments. 


Informs Comptroller of D.O.T. that he 
has learned that strength of army which 
Hungarians hope to put in the field in 
spring is 200,000: is informed that first ob- 
jective of Hungarian attack would be those 
parts of Hungary attributed to Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Surveys efforts of Czechoslovak Govt. to 
meet its difficulties in interna] and foreign 
policy: questions of the German minority, 
Slovakia, and the Jewish population. 


Transmits record by Sir R. Tower of con- 
versations in Paris with Count Lerchenfeld 
regarding German affairs, the situation in 
Upper Silesia and in Danzig. 


Summarizes article in Arbeiter Zeitung of 
Dec. 31 expressing view that only hope for 
Austria is annexation to Germany. 
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410 


411 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. LiInDLey 
Vienna 
Tel. No. 2 


Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
Unnumbered 


To Sm A. Younc 
Belgrade 
Tel. No. 3 


Mr. HoHLeR 
Budapest 
No. 3 


To Sm H. Rumso.ip 
Warsaw 
No. 11 


Mr. HouHLer 
Budapest 
No. 1 


To Mr. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 20 


DATE 
1920 
Jan. 1 


Jan. 1 


Jan. 3 


Jan. 5 


Jan. 5 


Jan. 6 


Jan. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Coal situation in Austria more critical than 
at any previous time: mismanagement of 
railways seems to be at bottom of all diffi- 
culties: indicates measures needing to be 
taken. 

Note 2. F.O. despatch No. 39 of Jan. 6 to 
Lord Derby at Paris: emphasizes urgency 
of giving some executive authority to 
Wagon Control Committee: instructions 
to ask French Govt. to co-operate. 

Letter to Lord Curzon outlining impres- 
sions of situation in Czechoslovakia after 
a visit there: considers that though material 
position is much better than in Austria, 
general situation is less stable: crux of 
problem lies in transport and_ unless 
question seriously taken in hand anarchy is 
bound to lay waste whole of Central Europe. 
Comdr. Domaille reports from Budapest 
that food position there is serious and 
complicated: no supplies have arrived from 
Serbia though trains and barges have been 
loaded for over six weeks and paid for: 
instructions to urge Yugoslav Govt. to 
expedite export of foodstuffs. 

Reports conversation on Jan. 4 with Count 
Apponyi, head of Hungarian Peace Dele- 
gation leaving for Paris: Count Apponyi 
furnished with full powers but stated he 
would not sign treaty if terms were such 
as he anticipated, but would return and 
lay them before National Assembly. 
Refers to No. 328 and agrees in im- 
portance of inducing Polish Govt. to enlist 
services of experienced foreign adminis- 
trators and technical experts: suggests that 
enquiry should be made privately whether 
Polish Govt. wish to receive further British 
assistance in shape of financial or other 
experts. 

Reports conversation with Admiral Horthy 
regarding situation of Hungary: Admiral 
Horthy begged that H.M.G. might give 
him some indication of course he should 
follow to alleviate present impossible situa- 
tion: Admiral spoke of Hungary’s foreign 
relations and on whole seemed most dis- 
posed to come to some understanding with 
Yugoslavia, especially for obtaining food- 
stuffs. 

Canadian Govt. has asked to be informed 
of economic position in Austria and how 
it can assist: instructions to inform 
Governor-Gen. of substance of telegrams 
regarding possibility of U.S. Govt. pro- 
viding dollar credits, and to keep him in- 
formed of developments, especially in U.S. 
Senate. 
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413 


414 


415 


NO. AND NAME 
Mr. HOoHLER 

Budapest 

Tel. No. 8 


Mr. GOSsLING 
Prague 
No. 2 


Mr. HOoHLER 
Budapest 
No. 4 


To Mr. LINDLEY 
Vienna 
No. 26 


DATE 
Jan. 9 


Jan. 9 


Jan. 10 


Jan. 13 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports on political situation: cabinet 
representative of all parties but useless as 
ministry for carrying on administration of 
country; all members busy with elections 
which threaten to result in favour of M. 
Friedrich: it is considered that only alter- 
native would be assumption of dictatorship 
by Admiral Horthy. 


Transmits copy of letter from M.F.A. in 
which he stresses that frontiers of Czecho- 
slovakia were established by definite de- 
cisions of Supreme Council and that 
Czechoslovak Govt. intend to adhere 
strictly to them. 


Refers to communication from Hungarian 
Govt. regarding new frontier line with 
Czechoslovakia in vicinity of Satoralja 
Ujhely: arguments advanced would seem 
prima facie to be not without weight. 


Records conversation of Marquis de 
Castellane with Lord Hardinge on Dec. 22 
regarding views of former Austrian Em- 
peror for creation of a Danubian Con- 
federation: Lord Hardinge informed Mar- 
quis de Castellane that such an idea was 
at present out of the question and matter 
was not at all pressing. 
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560 


Attitude of His Majesty’s Government in regard to Japanese policy 
towards China and adjacent territories, and in regard to the con- 
tinuation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
June 28, 1919—April 1,1920 


NO. AND NAME 


DATE 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Introductory Note: Anglo-Japanese alliance 
of 1902 and its renewals: correspondence 
embodying secret Anglo-Japanese agree- 
ment of 1917 relative to disposal of German 
rights and possessions in Far East: despatch 
No. 703 of May 8, 1919, from Mr. Balfour, 
Paris, regarding question of disposal of 
German rights in Shantung, and despatch 
No. 564 of December 23, 1918, from H.M. 
Minister in Peking, summarizing British 
position and interests with regard to China 
=r Japanese policy there after First World 
ar. 
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NO. AND NAME 


416 Sm J. JorpAn 
Peki 
No. 308 


417 Mr. BALFour 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1108 


418 To Mr. Astron 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 313.4 


419 Mr. Max MuLLER 
Foreign Office 


420 Sir J. JorpAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 363 


421 Sm J. Jorpan 
Peking 


No. 317 


422 ForegiGNn OFFICE 
423 Sm J. JorpAN 
Peking 


No. 328 


DATE 
June 28 


June 29 


July 2 


July 5 
July 6 


July 7 


July 1 
July 11 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Transmits memo. from Admiral Ts’ai ha 
kan concerning Japanese policy in 
1911-18: considers memo. in general repre- 
sents not unfairly tragedy through which 
China has passed: comments on her future 
outlook. 


When plenipotentiaries were assembled 
at Versailles on June 28 for signature of 
peace treaty with Germany, M. Clemen- 
ceau received letter from Chinese Delega- 
tion announcing that Chinese representa- 
tives would not sign treaty: as it is hoped 
that Chinese may change their minds, best 
course seems to be to issue printed text at 
once without any signatures. 

Note 2. Chinese letter of June 28 to M. 
Clemenceau. 


Reasons why any conversations with 
Japanese regarding their policy in China 
should be held in London: hopes to take 
an early opportunity to raise the question 
with the Japanese Ambassador. 

Note 2. Correspondence with Mr. Alton 
and Sir J. Jordan ae aa 1919, concern- 


ing question of discussing Chinese problems 
with Japanese Govt. 


Memo. on Japanese policy in Korea. 


Refers to false reports in Japanese press 
respecting Anglo-Chinese negotiations con- 
cerning Tibet: transmits statement autho- 
rized by Chinese Govt. and himself giving 
the true facts: resignation of M.F.A. 
embarrassing but attrtude of Chinese 
Govt. otherwise very favourable: danger 
lies in further delay in opening negotiations. 


Discusses refusal of Chinese delegates to 
sign Treaty of Versailles: situation may be 
exploited by Germans: appears that Great 
Britain and U.S. have to make choice of 
allowing China to drift into arms of Ger- 
many or of pointing out forcibly to Japan 
that Shantung award must be so modified 
as to prevent such contingency. 

Note 4. Peking tel. No. 347 of June 23 
concerning possible terms of settlement at 
Shantung. 


Memo. on Japanese policy in China. 


Discusses appointment of General Hsii 
Shu-cheng to two posts in north-west: 
reports information that military party 
and their Japanese supporters are pro- 
moting a movement for exploitation of 
mineral resources of Mongolia and for 
general co-operation in future contin- 
gencies: precarious situation of Central 
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424 


425 


426 


427 


428 


429 


431 


432 


433 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir J. Trttey 
Foreign Office 


Mr. BuTLER WRIGHT 


London 


DATE 


July 12 


July 14 


To Mr. BuTLeR WRIGHT July 17 


London 


Mr. KERR 
Paris 


Mr. TuFTon 
Paris 


To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 125 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 311 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 314 

Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 315 


Mr. BALFOUR 
Paris 
No. 1346 

U.S. AMBASSADOR 
London 


No. 498 


July 17 


July 18 


July 18 


July 18 


July 18 


July 18 


July 18 


July 21 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Record of conversation with Chinese 
Minister regarding suggestion to be put to 
Japanese Govt. that they should name a 
date for restoration of Tsingtao to China. 
Letter to Mr. Max Muller referring to 
conversation on July 9 (nole 2) relative to 
formation of new international consortium 
to provide loans to China, and enquiring 
whether H.M.G. would support principle 
that exclusion from scope of consortium 
of Manchuria and Mongolia, as claimed 
by representative of Japanese group, is 
inadmissible. 

Letter from Mr. Max Muller acknowledg- 
ing No. 425: he is authorized by Lord 
Curzon to say that he regards claim of 
Japanese group as totally inadmissible. 
Minute enclosing memo. of Japanese 
assurances regarding Kiaochau and Shan- 
tung: question of publication of the memo. 
Record of conversation in Paris with Cap- 
tain Hornbeck, adviser to U.S. Delega- 
tion, regarding Shantung: Capt. Hornbeck 
hoped British and French Govts. would 
endeavour to induce Japan to announce 
publicly to Peace Conference how far she 
was prepared to go in restoring to China 
her rights in Shantung Province. 
Records conversation with Japanese Am- 
bassador whose attention was drawn to 
general suspicion aroused by Japanese 
policy towards China: Japanese announce- 
ment of intended withdrawal from Tsingtao 
and Shantung urged: Ambassador de- 
fended policy of his Govt. but promised to 
bring suggestions made to their notice. 
Reports information from Vice-M.F.A. 
regarding proposed Japanese settlement 
at Tsingtao: if other countries wished to 
join in, it might be internationalized: nego- 
tiations for return of Shantung not likely 
to be undertaken until after ratification of 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Discusses Japanese point of view in regard 
to her policy towards China. 


Summarizes and comments on_ public 
statements by Japanese personalities upon 
signature of Treaty of Versailles, League 
of Nations and future policy of Japan. 
Transmits correspondence with repre- 
sentatives of U.S. financial group in nego- 
tiations for new consortium for China. 
Acknowledges note of July 17 informing 
him that H.M.G. were prepared to accept 
American formula regarding measure of 
support to be accorded by Govts. con- 
cerned to their respective national groups 
participating in new consortium for China. 
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437 


441 


442 


NO. AND NAME 


FRENCH EMBASSY 
London 


To Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
No. 129 


To Mr. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1496 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 323 


Mr. BALFouR 
Paris 
No. 1392 


Sir J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 396 


To Mr. Linpsay 
Washington 
No. 414 


To Mr. Turron 
Paris 


No. 106974/10 F 


Sir J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 397 


Sir J. Jorpan 
Peking 
No. 353 


DATE 
July 22 


July 22 


July 23 


July 23 


July 24 


July 24 


July 25 


July 26 


July 26 


July 26 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Memo. suggesting that if Japanese claims 
to exclude Manchuria and Mongolia from 
sphere of new consortium are not ad- 
mitted, Japanese group may retire and 
resume full liberty of action: requests views 
of Lord Curzon. 


Refers to No. 429 and records further 
conversation with Japanese Ambassador 
on Japanese policy towards China: ex- 
pediency of Japanese Govt. announcing 
time limit for withdrawal of Japanese 
forces from Shantung: brutal and repres- 
sive Japanese activities in Korea: concern 
of H.M.G. regarding Japanese concessions 
in China for wireless telegraphy. 
Instructions to communicate confiden- 
tially to U.S. Govt. substance of conversa- 
tion with Japanese Ambassador on July 18 
(cf. No. 429). 

Transmits despatch No. 42 of July 12 from 
H.M. Acting Consul at Tamsui commenting 
on number and interests of Japanese pro- 
ceeding from Formosa to British North 
Borneo and Netherland East Indies: interest 
of the Govt. of Formosa in the South Seas. 


Transmits note of conversation on July 19 
with Mr. Wellington Koo, Chinese pleni- 
potentiary, concerning clauses of Treaty 
of Versailles relating to Shantung. 


Message from Military Attaché regarding 
movement of troops recently guarding 
Chinese Eastern Railway, effect of which 
is in practice to place defence of railway 
in Japanese hands: eventual occupation 
of Chinese Eastern Railway by Japanese 
seems likely unless allotment of portion of 
railway can be made to American troops. 


Transmits copy of No. 429: authorizes 
communication to U.S. Govt. of any 
particulars to supplement communication 
made in accordance with No. 437. 


Letter from Mr. Max Muller enclosing 
records by Sir J. Tilley of two conversa- 
tions with Chinese Minister regarding 
proposal said to have been put forward by 
Mr. Lansing for Sino-Japanese settlement: 
enquiries as to this proposal. 


Position in Manchuria is still obscure: 
Japanese credited with supporting both 
sides: confirmation regarding her support 
of Chang Tso-lin, Military Governor of 
Mukden—terms of alleged agreement with 
him. 

Transmits despatch from H.M,. Consul at 
Kiukiang on subject of Kiukiang—Nan- 
chang Railway: suggests that Japanese are 
endeavouring to obtain possession of rail- 
way before new consortium materializes. 
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447 


449 


451 


452 


453 


NO. AND NAME DATE 
Mr. LINDSAY July 28 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1208 


To FRENCH AMBASSADOR July 29 
London 
No. 106247/10 F 


To Mr. ALsTon July 29 
Tokyo 
No. 132 


To Sir J. JoRDAN July 29 


Peking 
Tel. No. 353 


Sir J. JORDAN July 29 
Peking 
Tel. No. 403 


Sm J. JORDAN July 30 
Peking 
No. 357 


Mr. ALSTON Aug. | 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 320 

Sm J. JORDAN Aug. | 
Peking 
Tel. No. 413 


To Sm J. JoRDAN Aug. I 
Peking 
Tel. No. 358 








MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 437: U.S. Secretary of State 
has spoken similarly to Japanese Chargé 
d’Affaires and has requested him to induce 
his Govt. to issue statement respecting its 
evacuation of Shantung, which was the 
understanding on which President ac- 
quiesced in Shantung articles of peace 
treaty: failing this President will make facts 
public. 
Refers to No. 435: H.M.G. share view of 
U.S. Govt. that Japanese claim to exclude 
Manchuria and Mongolia from sphere of 
activities of consortium is inadmissible: 
Lord Curzon has reason to believe that 
Japanese pretensions are in nature of a 
ballon d’essai and that they will not be 
seriously maintained in opposition to 
unanimous attitude of British, French and 
American groups backed by their respec- 
tive Govts. 
Approves action taken in drawing serious 
attention of Japanese authorities to state 
of affairs in Korea and to deplorable effect 
which their methods of quelling disturb- 
ances there are likely to have on British 
public opinion. 
Messrs. Vickers have applied to Treasury 
for permission to issue Chinese Govt. bonds 
in connexion with supply of aeroplanes: 
Treasury being urged to grant permission, 
but requests observations on pro 
transaction: informs of reported French 
negotiations for loan to Chinese Govt. 
Attitude of H.M.G. will be open to criti- 
cism in event of Treasury sanction of 
Vickers loan of £500,000 to Chinese 
Board of War: some at least of aeroplanes 
said to be intended for use in expedition 
against Mongolia. . 
Transmits copy of letter to Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs respecting 
Japanese loan of 3 million yen secured on 
Peking-Suiyuan Railway: hopes that rail- 
way arrangements such as that of 1902 
belong to a past era. 
Question of Japanese control of troops 
guarding Chinese Eastern Railway. 


Refers to No. 451: has no doubt that in- 
tention of Japanese is to obtain military 
control of Chinese Eastern Railway and 
that they will do their utmost to attain this 
object. 
Authority to open negotiations with 
Chinese Govt. concerning Tibet on lines 
indicated in Peking tel. No. 305 of May 
31 (see note 2): views of H.M.G. regarding 
Chinese proposals. 

Note 5. British undertaking of July 1914 
to Russia concerning Tibet. 
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461 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir J. JorpAN 

Peking 

No. 364 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peki 


Tel. No. 416 


Sm J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 422 
Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 325 


Sm R. GRAHAM 


Foreign Office 


Mr. Turron 
Paris 
Unnumbered 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 329 


Sm J. JORDAN 
Peki 


No. 368 


DATE 
Aug. | 


Aug. 4 


Aug. 5 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 6 


Aug. 8 


Aug. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Article in Chinese press on Tibet empha- 
sizes danger of allowing present situation 
to drift on: conceivable that Chinese mili- 
tarists might plan to plunge into a Tibetan 
adventure with Japanese backing with 
same ulterior objects as in their Mongolian 
enterprise: whole Tibetan position must 
remain most unstable until final settlement 
arrived at. 

Shares views expressed in No. 429 and 
feels sure that settlement of Shantung 
question on lines so suggested would give 
complete satisfaction to Chinese and 
foreign opinion: privileges which Japanese 
wish to retain in Shantung liable to secure 
eventual territorial conquest: need to 
reckon with pro-Japanese elements in 
China. 


Refers to No. 448: can discover no evidence 
to confirm report of French financial trans- 
actions: comments in this connexion. 
Secretary of State’s conversations with 
Japanese Ambassador (see Nos. 429 and 
436) coincided with farewell message to 
Japanese assistant M.F.A. from former 
U.S. Ambassador in Rome, who _ had 
visited Korea, Manchuria and China: mes- 
sage warned Japan that unless she changed 
her present policy of mailed fist she was 
doomed to isolation. 

Record of conversation with Chinese 
M.F.A. who raised question of Chinese 
grievances against Japan and inability of 
Chinese delegates to sign peace treaty: 
M.F.A. informed that Lord Curzon was 
doing all he could to bring about satis- 
factory arrangement between China and 
Japan. 

Letter to Mr. Max Muller referring to 
No. 442: apparently Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Kerr saw Mr. Lansing’s memo. rela- 
tive to proposed settlement of Shantung 
question but no copy was left with either of 
them. 

M.F.A. has issued formal statement further 
explaining Japanese attitude towards 
China and Shantung, and reiterating 
pledges regarding Japan’s intention to 
restore to China sovereignty over province 
of Shantung: explanation by Vice-M.F.A. 
regarding economic privileges there which 
Japan intends to retain. 

Refers to rumour of plot aiming at re- 
storation of Manchu dynasty in Man- 
churia: transmits two despatches from 
H.M. Consul at Mukden regarding matter: 
possible Japanese interest therein: appar- 
ently a growing conviction that Manchuria 
must fall under the control of Japan. 
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462 


466 


467 


NO. AND NAME 
Sm J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 438 


To U.S. AMBASSADOR 
London 
No. 112250/10 F 


To Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
No. 143 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 338 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 443 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
No. 375 


468 Sir J. JorDAN 


Peking 
Tel. No. 449 


469 Sir J. JoRDAN 


Peking 
Tel. No. 445 


DATE 
Aug. 10 


Aug. II 


Aug. II 


Aug. II 


Aug. 12 


Aug. 14 


Aug. 14 


Aug. 14 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Considers it inopportune to send large 
numbers of Japanese troops over Chinese 
Eastern Railway and suggests that Japanese 
Govt. be requested to defer relief of their 
troops at Chita or to send relief by Amur 
Railway. 


Transmits copy of memo. to Japanese 
Ambassador urging withdrawal of claim of 
Japanese group for exclusion of Man- 
churia and Mongolia from scope of new 
consortium for China. 


Records further conversation with Japanese 
Ambassador regarding Chinese policy of 
Japanese Govt.: questions concerning 
Shantung and Korea. 


Transmits message from Military Attaché: 
on Aug. 5 Minister of War stated that if 
seat of Admiral Kolchak’s Govt. was 
moved into zone guarded by Japanese 
troops latter might be compelled to fight 
Soviets: situation in Siberia now fast 
attaining crisis for Japanese Empire: if 
Czech, American and British forces were 
to withdraw Japan would have to think 
out definite policy independent of Allies 
to be ready to meet future developments. 


Repeats Harbin tel. agreeing that Japanese 
apparently manoeuvring to take over 
Chinese Eastern Railway: Japanese repre- 
sentative on Interallied Technical Board 
put forward on Aug. 9 proposal clear pur- 
pose of which was to obtain an expression 
of opinion from Board that it was advisable 
for Chinese troops along Chinese Eastern 
Railway to be placed under Japanese 
command: Board avoided any expression 
of opinion on point. 


Transmits report by Military Attaché on 
Chinese military expedition to Mongolia 
and report by Mr. Steptoe on his recent 
Journey in Mongolia: infers that Japan is 
endeavouring to take place of Russia in 
Outer Mongolia: comments on proposed 
erection of certain wireless stations. 


Refers to No. 453: Tibetan negotiations 
opened on Aug. 13 and Chinese attitude 
appeared reasonable: indicates lines on 
which he is proceeding. 


Summarizes statement issued by President 
Wilson on Aug. 6 and published in Peking 
regarding question of Shantung: statement 
has produced unfavourable impression 
and has led Chinese to believe that they 
need not expect much from Allies: general 
impression is that President Wilson does 
not understand Shantung question and 
that he is impervious to advice of experts. 
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NO. AND NAME 

470 Mr. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1269 


471 To Sm J. JorpAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 374 


472 Mr. Aston 
Tokyo 
No. 338 


473 Sir J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
No. 382 


474 To Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 376 


475 Sir J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
No. 383 


476 Mr. Atsron 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 352 


477 Sir J. Jorpan 
Peking 
Tel. No. 473 


DATE 
Aug. 15 


Aug. 15 


Aug. 15 


Aug. 17 


Aug. 19 


Aug. 20 


Aug. 22 


Aug. 26 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Is informed by Secretary of State that his 
discussions with Japanese Chargé d’Affaires 
and President’s published statement about 
Shantung had produced no result except 
that he had been given to understand that 
Japanese now regarded matter as closed: 
he does not expect Japanese Govt. will be 
moved from its present position without 
concerted action by U.S. and Great Britain. 
In view of objections raised, Messrs. Vickers 
have modified proposal (cf. No. 448) so as 
to eliminate payment of £500,000 in cash 
to Chinese Govt.: instructions to support 
proposal with latter unless objection is 
seen: aircraft stated to be in no way suit- 
able for war purposes. 
Japanese penetration into South Seas: 
transmits report from Military Attaché 
respecting educational journeys in these 
regions by Japanese officers from Formosa: 
summarizes article in Nichi Nichi urging 
greater Japanese efforts to maintain their 
trade in South Seas. 
Question of disposal of former German 
rights in Shantung continues to mono- 
polize public attention: refers to des- 
patches from H.M. Consul at Tsinanfu: 
indications that Japanese Minister has 
approached Chinese Govt. with a view to 
negotiating a_ settlement: American 
Minister has resigned in disagreement 
with his Govt.’s policy: crux of problem is 
Japanese claim that such assets as Tsinan- 
Tsingtao Railway are purely economic. 
Refers to No. 462: instructions to make 
necessary representations to Japanese 
Govt. to defer relief of their troops at Chita 
or to send relief by Amur Railway. 
Reports indication that Japanese are 
trying to extend scope of German lease of 
Kiaochau Bay: serious effects on British 
position at Tientsin and Shantung which 
surrender of economic nghts to Japan is 
likely to entail. 
Views of Japanese Cabinet regarding 
exclusion of Manchuria and Mongolia 
from sphere of consortium for China: 
suggests that rather than allow Japan to 
isolate herself, it would be better to com- 
promise along lines attributed to Minister 
of War, namely, acceptance of the proposed 
exclusion on condition that Japan sur- 
renders unconditionally all rights in Shan- 
tung and co-operates frankly to rehabili- 
tate China. 
Refers to No. 476: dissents from suggested 
compromise and transmits views on situa- 
tion: an issue between autocracy and 
rising democracy: considers that there can 
be no compromise between policy of inter- 
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482 
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NO. AND NAME 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 352 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
No. 401 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 477 


To Mr. LInpsAy 
Washington 
No. 516 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 359 


To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 153 

To Mr. Astron 
Tokyo 
No. 156 


DATE 


Aug. 28 


Aug. 28 


Aug. 28 


Aug. 


Aug. 30 


Aug. 30 


Sept. 1 


MAIN SUBJECT 
national co-operation for unification of 
entire railway system of China and that 
which would allow certain regions to be 
alienated for exclusive benefit of any one 
power. 

Summarizes information from H.M. 
Acting Consul at Dairen regarding pro- 
posed despatch to Manchuria and Mon- 
golia of a Japanese economic expedition, 
and of an expedition under M. Shashin 
Tanaka who claims to be a Buddhist pro- 
pagandist. 

Anglo-Chinese negotiations concerning 
Tibet: Chinese Govt. now desire to post- 
pone negotiations: conversation with Vice- 
M.F.A. regarding matter indicated Japan- 
ese intervention therein: serious state of 
affairs thus revealed shows that Japan not 
only seeks dominion in China, but aspires 
to a deciding voice in affairs of Central 
Asia. 

Reports conversation with Chinese P.M. 
regarding interruption of negotiations 
concerning Tibet: latter was told that only 
a prompt resumption of negotiations would 
give evidence of Chinese good faith: P.M. 
eventually promised to report to President 
and secure his approval for early resump- 
tion of negotiations. 

Records conversation between Sir R. 
Graham and Mr. Butler Wright who en- 
quired views of Secretary of State regard- 
ing U.S. proposal that in view of Japanese 
insistence on exclusion of Manchuria and 
Mongolia from consortium in China, it 
should proceed without Japan, powers 
being left to include other states in con- 
sortium at later date: has decided to await 
communication from Japanese Govt. 
before answering the enquiry. 

Reports conversation with Vice-M.F.A. 
regarding consortium: latter stated that 
Japan, whose position in Manchuria and 
Mongolia did not seem to be understood, 
could not allow pooling of options on 
branch railways in spheres which might 
vitally affect her national security: refers 
to No. 477 and explains reason for sugges- 
tion made regarding compromise. 
Transmits reports regarding German 
emigration to Japan and requests any 
information thereon. 

Records conversation with Japanese Am- 
bassador regarding message which he 
presented on behalf of his Govt. stating 
that it agreed with organization of con- 
sortium for China, provided Japan’s 
special rights in Southern Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia were recognized: 
Ambassador was asked to explain Japanese 
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NO. AND NAME 


485 To Sm J. Jorpan 
Peking 
No. 183 


486 Sim R. GraHam 
Foreign Office 


487 Sm J. JorDAN 
Peking 
No. 405 
488 Sm J. JoRDAN 


Peking 
Tel. No. 485 


489 Sm J. JorpDANn 
Peking 
No. 411 


490 Sm J. JorpaAn 
Peki 
Tel. No. 488 


491 Mr. ALsron 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 365 


DATE 


Sept. 1 


Sept. 2 


Sept. 3 


Sept. 4 


Sept. 5 


Sept. 6 


Sept. 8 


MAIN SUBJECT 
action in regard to Anglo-Chinese nego- 
tiations concerning Tibet: Ambassador 
congratulated upon announcement of re- 
forms in Korea. 

Records protest made to Chinese Minister 
regarding sudden suspension of Tibetan 
negotiations at Peking: Minister was in- 
formed of denial of Japanese Ambassador 
that Japanese Govt. were behind decision 
of Chinese Govt., and undertook to tele- 
graph to his Govt. without delay. 
Record of conversation with Mr. Butler 
Wright who was told in reply to enquiry 
regarding formation of consortium in 
China without Japan (see No. 481), that 
Japanese Govt. had indicated desire to 
participate in consortium, but with certain 
reservations which were now under 
examination. 

Reports on financial position of China, 
which is on verge of bankruptcy: only hope 
appears to be speedy formation of new 
consortium. 

Refers to No. 480 and reports interview 
with President and M.F.A. regarding sus- 
pension of Tibetan negotiations: tabulates 
three conditions which Chinese Govt. 
considers necessary for successful conclu- 
sion of negotiations: President suggested 
question should be discussed with M.F.A., 
but replies given to request for definite 
assurance that Chinese Govt. was prepared 
to proceed with negotiations, on basis of 
its own proposals, were contradictory and 
confused. 


Comments on report by Commercial 
Secretary on Japanese economic domina- 
tion of Shantung: conditions at Tsingtao 
and in portion of province of Shantung 
generally under Japanese administration: 
Japanese have secured virtual monopoly of 
all interests: Japanese control of Tsingtao— 
Tsinan Railway is a political concession 
liable to be used primarily as an instru- 
ment of territorial expansion. 

Reports a conversation with a member of 
Chinese Diplomatic Council, who con- 
firmed correctness of conclusion reached 
that Japanese interference was cause of in- 
terruption of Tibetan negotiations: threat 
of Japanese incitement to transfer popular 
feeling regarding Shantung to Tibet. 
Refers to No. 482 and reports information 
indicating that if Great Britain and U.S. 
insist on inclusion of Manchuria and Mon- 
golia in consortium, Japan would be likely 
to yield in end: two or three articles have 
lately appeared in press advising un- 
conditional adhesion to consortium. 
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NO. AND NAME 


492 To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 398 


493 Sir J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 496 


494 To Mr. ALsToNn 
Tokyo 
No. 164 


495 Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 368 


496 Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 376 

497 Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 504 


498 Sir J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
No. 419 


DATE 
Sept. 11 


Sept. 12 


Sept. 15 


Sept. 16 


Sept. 16 


Sept. 16 


Sept. 16 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 490: instructions to inform 
M.F.A. that explanation of facts regarding 
alleged Japanese interference in Tibetan 
negotiations is awaited with some im- 
patience. 


Refers to No. 488: arrangements for pro- 
moting resumption and success of negotia- 
tions: according to Councillor in charge of 
negotiations, they would be resumed, but 
unless militarists first brought round 
settlement reached would never pass 
through Parliament: after Chinese pro- 
posals of May 30 were made Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had received letter from 
Ministry of War, drafted by an adviser, 
Japanese Col. Banzai, opposing terms 
offered. 


Instructions to represent to Japanese Govt. 
that monopoly of China’s external wireless 
communications for thirty years obtained 
by Japan from Chinese by declaration of 
Mar. 5 attached to the so-called Mitsui 
Agreement of Feb. 21, 1918, constitutes 
direct infringement of undertaking pre- 
viously given to Marconi Co. on Apr. 8, 
1914: Japanese Govt. should be told that 
Chinese Govt. have been informed that 
validity of declaration cannot be recog- 
nized. 


Refers to instructions to support American 
representations in Tokyo concerning unco- 
operative Japanese attitude on Interallied 
Railway Committee in Siberia, and reports 
adverse effect of American note: suggests 
it would be impolitic to intensify atmo- 
sphere by supporting representations and 
asks for instructions. 


Refers to No. 478 and transmits despatch 
from H.M. Acting Consul at Dairen on 
Japanese interest in Mongolia. 


Refers to No. 493 and reports visit of 
Japanese Minister who stated under in- 
structions that it was absolutely untrue 
that he had made any representations or 
enquiries at Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on subject of Tibet: Japanese 
Minister intimated he would seek interview 
with Chinese M.F.A. and officially deny 
statements: summarizes further informa- 
tion from M.F.A. regarding Japanese 
representations which had been made: 
early resumption of negotiations hoped for. 


Refers to articles in Japanese-controlled 
Chinese press relating to Anglo-Chinese 
negotiations in regard to Tibet: transmits 
American memo. by Mr. Crow with re- 
gard to Japanese control of news agencies 
and press in China, 
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501 


NO. AND NAME 
Sm J. JORDAN 
Peki 


Tel. No. 508 


Sm J. JoRDAN 
Pek: 


Tel. Unnumbered 


Sir J. JoRDAN 
Peki 


eking 
Tel. No. 510 


Sm J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 512 


Mr. ALSTON 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 372 


To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 413 


To EARL or DERBY 
Paris 


No, 1174 


Sm J. JorDAN 


eking 
Unnumbered 


I.VI 


DATE 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


17 


19 


19 


23 


23 


24 


MAIN SUBJECT 

At interview on Sept. 15 Japanese Minister 
spoke of gravity of situation in China and 
expressed opinion that existing consortium 
should come to financial assistance of 
Chinese Govt. without waiting for estab- 
lishment of new consortium: Japanese 
are generally stated to be encouraging 
Chinese to believe that if consortium fails 
them they can rely on independent 
financial assistance from Japan. 


Repeats tel. No. 370 from Tokyo: refers to 
No. 492: M.F.A. denies that Japanese 
Govt. had any connexion with interrup- 
tion in Tibet negotiations: in reply to sug- 
gestion that Japanese military party might 
have had a hand in it, M.F.A. stated that 
strict orders had been issued to Japanese 
military in China not to meddle in matters 
which did not concern them and these 
would be repeated. 


Refers to No. 497 and reports further con- 
versation with Japanese Minister regard- 
ing responsibility for interruption of Tibet 
negotiations. 


Refers to No. 501 and reports interview 
with M.F.A. who was perturbed by visit 
he had had from Japanese Minister who 
had reproached him strongly for charge he 
had made against Col. Banzai: M.F.A. 
now said that he was not in position to 
prove it and asked to be allowed to cancel 
it: otherwise he must resign and drop 
negotiations. 


Minister of War has said that personally 
he would prefer to see Japan isolated 
rather than agree to Manchuria and Mon- 
golia being included in _ consortium: 
French and Russian Ambassadors have 
impression that Japanese Govt. intend to 
adhere to their attitude in this respect. 


Refers to No. 500: instructions to invite 
Japanese Govt. to inform Chinese Govt. 
that interruption of negotiations was quite 
contrary to their views and wishes. 


Refers to revival of negotiations for con- 
struction of Pin-hei Railway and uncon- 
firmed report in this connexion of loan 
negotiations between Russo-Asiatic Bank, 
Yokohama Specie Bank and Banque de 
l’Indo-Chine: instructions to enquire of 
French Govt. whether it has any informa- 
tion regarding such a loan agreement. 


Letter to Sir J. Tilley commenting on 
British interests in China and internal 
political and financial situation: hopes that 
split in consortium over Manchuria and 
Mongolia will be aveided. 
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NO. AND NAME 
507 To Mr. ALSTON 

Tokyo 

No. 173 


508 Mr. Macleay 
Foreign Office 


509 Mr. O’REILLY 
Vladivostok 
Tel. No. 805 


510 Sir J. JorDAN 


Peking 
No. 446 


511 Sm J. JorpAN 
Peking © 
No. 447 


512 Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 390 


513 Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
No. 397 


DATE 
Sept. 25 


Sept. 29 


Sept. 30 


Oct. 1 


Oct. 1 


‘Oct. 1 


Oct. 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Records conversation with Japanese Am- 
bassador who supplied information regard- 
ing (1) projected wireless station at 
Batang, (2) charge that Japanese Minister 
at Peking had interfered in Anglo- 
Chinese negotiations regarding Tibet, and 
(3) areas of Southern Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia within which 
Japan claimed preferential rights. 
Record of conversation with M. de 
Fleuriau: American Ambassador in Paris 
had told M. Pichon that U.S. Govt. were 
perturbed about financial straits of Chinese 
Govt.: in view of possibility of China 
borrowing from Japan and Japanese atti- 
tude towards consortium, U.S. Govt. pro- 
posed that British, French and American 
groups should proceed without co-opera- 
tion of Japanese group: M. Pichon in- 
formed Mr. Wallace that he thought that 
owing to special influence of H.M.G. with 
Japanese Govt. matter should be left in 
their hands for present. 
Message of Sept. 18 from British military 
representative at Chita: has learnt un- 
officially that as result of recent conference 
at Mukden between Ataman Semenov 
and high Japanese official, Japanese have 
agreed to send to Ataman Semenov 25 
million poods of equipment and supplies. 

Note 3. Tokyo tel. of Oct. 4 giving 
possible explanation of report from Chita. 
Transmits memo. by Military Attaché on 
importance of main routes from Central 
Asia and Siberia through China to the 
Pacific (map): comments on question of 
railway construction in China and aims of 
Japan in Far East. 
Transmits reports by Military Attaché of 
conversations with Gen. Ting Chin: 
comments on indication given that section 
of Chinese military party now inclined to 
seek intervention of Great Britain and 
America to prevent Japan from obtaining 
excessive advantages from her pre- 
dominant position: object of Mongolian 
expedition stated to be to prevent Mon- 
golia falling into hands of Japan: Japanese 
incitement of Chinese opinion concerning 
the Tibetan question. 
Refers to No. 504 and reports action taken: 
transmits text of communication denying 
that Japan had wished to influence Tibetan 
negotiations in any way, which M.F.A. 
would instruct Japanese Minister at Peking 


to make to Chinese Acting M.F.A. if it 


would help H.M.G. 
Transmits report on Japanese in the 
Philippine Islands. 
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519 


520 


521 


NO. AND NAME 
To Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 431 


Sir J. JORDAN 


eking 
Tel. Unnumbered 


To Sm J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 425 


Sm J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 531 


Sm J. JoRDAN 
Pek: 


Tel. No. 532 


Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 397 


To Mr. Aston 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 435 


Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
No. 406 


DATE 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 4 


Oct. 6 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 7 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 512: approves action taken: 
instructions to press Vice-M.F.A., if he has 
not already done so, to send message to 
Japanese Minister in Peking. 


Repeats Tokyo tel. No. 391 of Oct. 2 re- 
garding representations made to Vice- 
M.F.A. concerning brutal Japanese treat- 
ment of Koreans: Vice-M.F.A. stated that 
steps were being taken to introduce re- 
forms. 


Refers to No. 499: as H.M.G. have ac- 
cepted proposal for formation of new 
consortium they cannot agree to Japanese 
proposal for advance to China by old 
consortium: in view of possible independ- 
ent loan by American group, suggestion 
made to Counsellor of U.S. Embassy that 
British, French, American and Japanese 
groups should make small loan to China 
to meet her urgent needs: U.S. Counsellor 
informed that H.M.G. inclined to think it 
better to try to bring Japan into consor- 
tium by allowing her to reserve South 
Manchuria but not Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia than to proceed with tripartite 
consortium to exclusion of Japan. 

Refers to No. 499 and reports information 
from U.S. Chargé d’Affaires that Japanese 
Minister had told him on Oct. 3 that in 
view of continued gravity of situation and 
prospect of disorders which would affect 
Japanese interests, Japanese Govt. had 
decided to act independently and to make 
monthly advance of $4,000,000 to Chinese 
Govt. for six months. 


Japanese claim concerning Southern Man- 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia (see 
No. 507) calls for absolute exclusion from 
consortium of large region and confirma- 
tion of secret treaties with Russia which 
contemplate virtual partition of Chinese 
territory: consortium founded on such 
basis would start with a stain. 


Refers to No. 512 and reports explanation 
from M.F.A. regarding alleged Japanese 
interference in Tibetan negotiations: alle- 
gation said to be without foundation and 
wholly a Chinese fabrication. 


Refers to No. 517: instructions to ascertain 
whether report is true and, if so, to en- 
deavour to persuade Japanese Govt. to 
allow no action to be taken till H.M.G. 
are able to submit their alternative pro- 
posal outlined in No. 516. 


Transmits report from Military Attaché 
on policy of Japanese General Staff. 
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523 


524 


525 


526 


527 


528 


529 


530 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Unnumbered 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 400 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peki 
Tel. No. 534 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 402 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 403 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 404 
Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 413 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 405 


ViscoUNT GREY 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1440 


DATE 


Oct. 7 


Oct. 8 


Oct. 8 


Oct. 8 


Oct. 9 


Oct. 10 


Oct. 10 


Oct. 10 


Oct. 10 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Letter to Sir J. Tilley, F.O., discussing 
question of the continuation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance: transmits memo. by 
Mr. Wingfield on same subject. 
Refers to No. 517: Vice-M.F.A. denied 
reports of Japanese advances to China: 
Japanese Govt. had no intention of acting 
independently. 
Refers to No. 523 and transmits paraphrase 
of tel. sent by U.S. Chargé d’Affaires 
reporting statement made to him by 
Japanese Minister on Oct. 3. 
Former Japanese Minister at Peking has 
criticized in press Japanese policy in re- 
gard to China, and that of foreign Govts.: 
in conversation Baron Hayashi stated he 
was in favour of Japan joining consortium: 
private opinion of U.S. Ambassador is 
that every effort should be made to obtain 
Japan’s adherence even at cost of some 
compromise. 
Refers to No. 495: Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs denies press report that friction in 
Siberia between American and Japanese 
troops guarding railway necessitates 
former’s withdrawal: U.S. Ambassador, 
returned from Siberia, is uncommunica- 
tive regarding note but admits that fresh 
instructions have been issued to Japanese 
railway guard which may solve present 
difficulty. 
Refers to No. 514: Japanese Minister at 
Peking has been instructed in the desired 
sense. 
Transmits report from Military Attaché 
on conversation with Vice-Chief of 
General Staff on Japanese policy: Gen. 
Fukuda Masataro strongly in favour of 
continuance of Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

Note 1. Tokyo tel. of Sept. 18 from 
Military Attaché to War Office reporting 
unofficial conversation with Minister for 
War: Minister considered continuation of 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance all important, 
and that Manchuria and Mongolia were 
as important to the Japanese Empire as 
Tibet and Persia were to the British. 
M.F.A. has emphatically confirmed 
assurance given by Vice-M.F.A. that 
Japanese Govt. had no intention of acting 
independently in making advance to 
China, and said he would study proposal 
indicated in No. 520, memo. on which 
was left with him. 
Reports conversation with U.S. Secretary 
of State regarding consortium for China: 
Secretary of State expressed desire for 
close co-operation between G.B. and U.S. 
as being essential to restrain aggressive 
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77 
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776 


531 


532 


NO. AND NAME 


To Sm J. JoRDAN 
Peki 
Tel. No. 437 
Mr. ALSTON 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 409 


Sm J. JORDAN 
Pek: 


No. 463 


Mr. Ly.e 


Bangkok 
No. 164 


To Sm J. JoRDAN 
Pek: 


Tel. No. 44! 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 415 
Sm J. JORDAN 


Tel. No. 544 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 414 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


14 


14 


14 


16 


17 


18 


MAIN SUBJECT 
policy of Japan: he is prepared to concede 
to Japan special position in Manchuria 
and Inner Mongolia but no possession of 
Eastern Siberia. 

Refers to No. 527: instructions to re- 
sume Tibetan negotiations with Chinese 
Govt. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and manager 
of Mitsui Bishi Dockyard Co. deny any 
knowledge of loan of $5 million which 
company are reported in press to be 
ing to Chinese Ministry of Finance: 
matter was still being investigated. 
Chinese internal political situation: peace 
negotiations at Shanghai between Northern 
and Southern parties: question of civil 
versus military control: indications that 
Japan is inclined to support North more 
y: Chinese reactions to Japanese in- 
fluence. 
Visit to Bangkok of Japanese Parlia- 
mentary Commission to the South: Presi- 
dent of Commission had endeavoured to 
interest Siamese Govt. in formation of a 
Japanese-Siamese shipping combine for 
competing for Bangkok—Singapore, Bang- 
kok—Hongkong maritime trade, but ap- 
parently he got little encouragement for 
this or any other scheme: question of 
economic concessions to foreign enter- 
prises in Siam. 
Refers to No. 505: reports from Paris 
that negotiations are proceeding between 
Russo-Asiatic Bank and Yokohama Specie 
Bank: French banks have refused to 
co-operate and French Govt. deny all 
knowledge of negotiations: instructions 
to report any further developments. 
Refers to No. 515: M.F.A. states that it has 
been decided to abolish flogging in Korea, 
but he could not say exactly when. 
Refers to No. 531: has had several con- 
versations with M.F.A. on _ Tibetan 
questions, but negotiations not yet for- 
mally resumed: summarizes position and 
draws attention to adverse effect on Tibetan 
negotiations of propaganda in connexion 
with Shantung question: in meantime con- 
siders H.M.G. would be fully justified in 
affording Tibetans material assistance to 
enable them to defend their present 
position. 
Refers to No. 529: memo. left with M.F.A. 
on Oct. g to be discussed at Cabinet 
Council: Vice-M.F.A. stated that, speaking 
personally, he feared that supervision of 
disbandment of troops might present 
difficulties: otherwise he saw no obstacle 
although he considered £5 million a very 
small sum to meet China’s immediate needs. 
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539 To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 190 


540 JAPANESE AMBASSADOR 


London 


541 To Sir J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 447 


542 Mr. PASKE SMITH 
Manila 
No. 43 

543 Sir J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
No. 474 


544 To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 193 

545 ViscounT GREY 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1473 


546 Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 551 


547 Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 552 


DATE 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 20 


Oct. 21 


Oct. 21 


Oct. 22 


Oct. 22 


Oct. 22 


Oct. 22 


Oct. 23 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Records conversation with Japanese Am- 
bassador in regard to alleged Japanese 
interference in Anglo-Chinese Tibetan 
negotiations, Japanese cruelties in Korea, 
and other matters. 

Letter to Lord Curzon enclosing a para- 
phrase of telegrams from Japanese 
Minister at Peking in regard to Japanese 
interference in Anglo-Chinese negotiations 
concerning Tibet. 

U.S. Ambassador states that Chicago 
bank is negotiating with Chinese Govt. for 
loan of $5 million in form of a new 
flotation solely to enable Chinese Govt. 
to meet its obligations to bank which 
mature on Nov. 1. 

Japanese activities in Philippines: at least 
two cases of espionage have come to notice 
of local authorities. 

Transmits despatch from Acting British 
Consul-General at Mukden reporting pro- 
posal to transfer head offices of South 
Manchurian Railway from Dairen to 
Mukden: agrees with Mr. Porter that pro- 
posal is further indication of movement 
for extension of Japanese influence over 
whole of Manchuria: considers Chinese 
Military Governor will probably accept 
some form of Japanese tutelage. 
Acknowledges No. 478 and requests any 
further information available. 


Refers to No. 530: U.S. Secretary of State 
has explained that his remark about 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia had no 
reference to consortium negotiations or to 
special reservations for Japan: he only 
meant that no other country should seek 
special advantages in those regions but that 
maintenance of ‘open door’ there would, 
owing to her proximity, give Japan special 
advantages. 
Reports information given to Japanese 
Minister in response to his enquiries re- 
garding Vickers aeroplane contract: 
Japanese Minister expressed himself as 
satisfied. i 
Note 1. Peking tel. No. 545 of Oct. 18: 
transmits Canton report of negotiation of 
a Japanese ammunition contract with 
Canton authorities: fears Vickers aero- 
plane contract will weaken position of 
H.M.G. vis-d-vis other powers and muni- 
tions embargo on China. 
Refers to No. 535 and reports information 
from Russian Minister regarding position 
of loan negotiations in connexion with 
Pin-hei Railway: next step would be to 
obtain consent of Chinese Govt. to altera- 
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NO. AND NAME DATE 


548 To Sir J. JORDAN Oct. 23 
Peking 
Tel. No. 452 


549 Sm J. JorDAN Oct. 23 
Peking 
Tel. No. 553 


550 To Viscount GREY Oct. 24 


Washington 
Tel. No. 1922 


551 Sm J. TILtLey Oct. 25 
Foreign Office 


552 To ViscounT GREY Oct. 25 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1931 


553 To Mr. KENNARD Oct. 25 
Rome 
No. 666 


554 Mr. O’REILLY Oct. 25 
Vladivostok 
Tel. No. 875 


MAIN SUBJECT 


tions in Pin-hei Agreement necessitated 
by Japanese participation and it was 
possible that this would not be forth- 
coming. 


Refers to No. 537: it has been decided that 
supply of arms to Tibet would be direct 
violation of new Arms Traffic Convention 
signed in Paris on Sept. 10, and Govt. of 


India are accordingly being requested not 
to allow it. 


Refers to No. 537: reports and comments 
on Chinese refusal to resume Tibetan 
negotiations. 


Refers to No. 530: statement that U.S. 
Secretary of State is prepared to concede 
special position in Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia to Japan, but no possession of 
Eastern Siberia is difficult to reconcile 
with past and present attitude of U.S. 
Govt. as explained by U.S. Ambassador: 
details H.M.G.’s views regarding question 
of Japan’s reservations and points out 
that if she is to be persuaded to join con- 
sortium without reservations it is essential 
that no independent loans or advances 
should be made to China by any one power 
pending conclusion of present negotiations. 


Record of conversation with Mr. Butler 
Wright who left memo. stating that U.S. 
Govt. had approved loan of $30 million 
to Chinese Govt. by Chicago Continental 
and Commercial Bank, and giving terms 
of contract: approval of U.S. Govt. did 
not imply any change in desire for forma- 
tion of consortium: Mr. Butler Wright 
referred to Vickers aeroplane loan: he was 
left to suppose that H.M.G. would not 
regard the proceeding of U.S. Govt. as 
a very loyal or satisfactory one. 


Refers to No. 550: U.S. Govt. has sanc- 
tioned loan to Chinese Govt. by Chicago 
bank which might lead to independent 
advance by Japan: instructions to en- 
deavour to persuade U.S. Govt. to suspend 
action pending decision on proposal for 
joint loan by four groups (see No. 516). 


Refers to Italian request for participation 
in consortium for China: H.M.G. consider 
that this request cannot at present be en- 
couraged. 

Repeats tel. of Oct. 21 from Omsk: M. 
von Hoyer considers it unlikely that 
further action regarding Pin-hei Railway 
would be taken before spring, and does not 
share optimism of M.F.A. with regard to 
likelihood of Peking looking favourably 
upon new partners. 
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802 


803 


555 


556 


557 


559 


561 


562 


NO. AND NAME 
To Viscount GREY 


Washington 
Tel. No. 1937 


VISCOUNT GREY 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1514 


Sm J. JORDAN 
Peking 
No. 484 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
No. 485 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 423 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 430 


To ViscounT GREY 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1969 


To EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1215 


DATE 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


27 


29 


29 


29 


30 


30 


30 


30 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 552: considers from conver- 
sation with American Embassy that there 
has been some misapprehension about pro- 
proposal for immediate joint loan of 
£5 million: instructions to explain to U.S. 
Govt. intention was for loan to be made 
independently of negotiations respecting 
Japanese reservations (see No. 516): when 
U.S. views are received discussions with 
Japanese Govt. will be resumed. 


Refers to Nos. 552 and 555: Secretary of 
State stated that French Govt. had already 
approved of loan by Chicago Bank: he 
urged acceptance of loan, which could be 
subsequently absorbed in joint loan recom- 
mended by Lord Curzon: Mr. Lansing 
expressed satisfaction at British policy 
urging Japan to forgo territorial reserva- 
tions to consortium. 


Refers to No. 498 regarding Japanese 
control of news in China and transmits 


summary of comments from H.M. 
Consular Officers in China. 

Boycott against Japanese goods still being 
maintained throughout China: growth of 
movement against Japanese goods in Man- 
churia, where hitherto Chinese merchants 
had not dared to manifest feelings. 


Refers to No. 536: has asked Vice-M.F.A. 
to put before Chief Administrator of 
Korea personal suggestion that an amnesty 
for those engaged in independence move- 
ment would be step best calculated to 
assist Japanese Govt. in restoring peace to 
Korea: occasion was taken to call attention 
to instances of barbarous torture practised 
by Japanese police in Korea to extract 
confessions. 


Reports observations made to U.S. Am- 
bassador regarding his Govt.’s reply to 
H.M.G. concerning Japanese stipulation 
for exclusion of Manchuria and Mongolia 
from scope of new consortium. 


Refers to No. 556: French Govt. have only 
agreed to advance by Chicago Bank of 
$54 million and H.M.G. have no know- 
ledge that they have agreed to $30 million 
loan, but enquiries being made in Paris: 
requests it be ascertained whether there 
has been a misunderstanding and, if so, 
arguments in Nos. 552 and 555 should be 
pressed. 

Instructions to ascertain immediately from 
French Govt. whether they have informed 
U.S. Govt. that they assent to $30 million 
loan by Chicago bank to Chinese Govt. or 
whether assent is confined to $5} million 
loan. 
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570 


571 


NO. AND NAME 


Sm G. GRAHAME 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1140 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 427 


Sm J. JORDAN 
Pek: 


eking 
No. 489 
Mr. Max MuLLER 
Foreign Office 


To Sir G. GRAHAME 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1222 


Viscount GREY 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1526 


VrscouNnT GREY 


Washington 
Tel. No. 1527 


Sm G. GRAHAME 
Paris 
Tel. No. 1145 


Mr. BuTLeR WRIGHT 
London 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 434 


DATE 


Oct. 31 


Oct. 31 


Oct. 31 


Nov. | 


Nov. 1 


Nov. 1 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 3 


Nov. 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 562: French Govt. has not 
yet agreed to $30 million loan but merely 
to that for $53 million: French Govt. is 
considering whole question. 


Refers to No. 529 and summarizes Japanese 
reply to Embassy memo. of Oct. 9: U.S. 
Ambassador has informed Japanese Govt. 
of loan by Chicago bank to China. 


Mongolian affairs: Chines: military pre- 
parations and Japanese separatist in- 
trigues. 

Record of conversation with Japanese 
Counsellor who enquired position in re- 
gard to Vickers loan as his Govt. was 
afraid that it might be found to infringe 
international agreement not to make any 
financial advance to Peking or Canton 
Govts. pending return of stability in China: 
Mr. Nagai was assured that his Govt. was 
mistaken, and the matter was explained 
to him. 


Refers to No. 563: instructions to express 
to French Govt. hope that it will not agree 
to the a million loan without consulting 
H.M.G 


Refers to No. 561: proposal for separate 
loan by Chicago bank has been aban- 
doned: U.S. Govt. ready to adopt pro- 
posal of H.M.G. for an advance without 
prejudice, subject to certain conditions 
which American group lay down. 

Refers to No. 568 and explains real reason 
why U.S. Govt. has dropped suggested 
separate advance: question of transfer of 
negotiations to New York. 


Refers to No. 567: French Govt. strongly 
object to $30 million loan and would like 
to know whether H.M.G. are prepared to 
insist on breach in principle of consortium 
and to remind U.S. Govt. of strong objec- 
tion taken by other members of consortium 
to independent advance which Japanese 
Govt. proposed to make in Oct.: French 
Govt. have no objection to proposed 
advance of $5} million. 


Letter to Sir J. Tilley regarding U.S. reply 
to Japanese memo. of Aug. 27 concerning 
Chinese consortium: believes that he is 
correct in understanding that H.M.G. 
will take similar action in regard to 
Japanese Govt. 

Swiss Chargé d’Affaires, in charge of 
German interests, states in connexion with 
repatriation of German prisoners that 
Japanese Govt. are stipulating retention 
of some thirty officers: disposal of some 
other German prisoners. 
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816 


816 


816 


817 


817 


818 


NO. AND NAME 
573 To Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 

Tel. No. 465 


574 To Viscount GREY 
Washington 


Tel. No. 2000 


575 To Mr. ALsTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 471 


576 Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 457 


577 Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 466 


578 Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 467 


Tel. No. 1565 
Mr. ALSTON 

Tokyo 

Tel. No. 443 


DATE 


Nov. 4 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


10 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 549: suggests personal appeal 


by Sir J. Jordan to President regarding 
resumption of negotiations: Chinese 


Minister has been warned that his Govt. 
could not expect continued support over 
Shantung question if they were going to 
shelve Tibetan negotiations: . instructions 
to warn Chinese Govt. of risk they are 
running of creating dangerous situation 
on Sino-Tibetan frontier, which Indian 
Govt. could not afford to regard with 
indifference. 


Refers to Nos. 568 and 569: instructions to 
express satisfaction to U.S. Govt.: pro- 
posal to advance £5 million is being sub- 
mitted to French and Japanese Govts., and 
asks that Secretary of State will instruct 
American representatives to support it. 


Refers to No. 564: loan by Chicago bank 
has been abandoned and U.S. Govt. is 
prepared to adopt proposal of H.M.G. for 
immediate joint advance of £5 million on 
terms outlined in No. 516: notes that 
Japanese Govt. is in agreement with pro- 
posal but deplores its attitude towards dis- 
bandment of troops. 


Summarizes and comments on two des- 
patches from H.M. Consul-General at 
Seoul regarding administrative reforms 
in Korea: probability of delay in intro- 
ducing reforms: memo. submitted to 
Admiral Saito by Federal Council of 
Protestant Evangelical Missions in Korea. 


Reports information from H.M. Acting 
Consul at Dairen regarding two small 
expeditionary parties of experts organized 
by South Manchuria Railway Company 
for investigations in Mongolia: possi- 
bilities of the country are receiving full 
Japanese attention. 


Transmits despatch from H.M. Acting 
Consul at Dairen concerning transfer of 
head offices of South Manchuria Railway 
Company from Dairen to Mukden. 


Refers to No. 574: U.S. representatives 
at Paris and Tokyo have been instructed 
as requested. 


Refers to No. 560: Japanese Govt. has 
received U.S. refusal to agree to exclusion 
of Mongolia and Manchuria from scope of 
consortium: M.F.A. seemed to think that 
U.S. Govt. would adopt more liberal 
attitude when they realized that Japan 
had no aggressive territorial designs there, 
and was almost confident of finding room 
for some compromise: alleged importance 
to Japan of rice cultivation in Manchuria 
and Mongolia. 
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820 
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824 


826 


827 











NO. AND NAME 
Sir J. JORDAN 


Tel. No. 572 


VISCOUNT GREY 
Washington 
Tel. No. 1567 


Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 446 


EARL OF DERBY 


No. 1103 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 447 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 448 


Mr. ALSTon 
Tokyo 
No. 477 


To Mr. ALsToNn 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 478 


DATE 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


13 


13 


14 


15 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Quantity of rice grown in Eastern Inner 
Mongolia is negligible and _ country 
generally appears to be unsuited for such 
a crop: fails to see what question has to do 
with new consortium: Japan’s vested 
interests in South Manchuria are on 
different footing and U.S. Govt. have 
declared willingness to recognize these as 
excluded from consortium: urges that 
strong support be given to American 
attitude. 

Refers to No. 550: memo. from U.S. Govt. 
states that while State Department will 
co-operate in inducing Japanese Govt. to 
enter consortium without reservations they 
cannot even in last resort concede reserva- 
tion claimed by Japan in regard to 
Southern Manchuria. 

Refers to No. 575: enquires whether pro- 
posal for joint loan of £5 million to China 
should now be made officially to Japanese 
Govt. impressing on them at same time 
importance attached by H.M.G. to dis- 
bandment of troops. 

Transmits note of Nov. 14 from Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs regarding suggested 
joint loan of £5 million to China: French 
Govt. agrees in principle, subject to con- 
sultation with French group, and presents 
observations. 

Refers to No. 580 and submits opinions, 
with which U.S. Ambassador agrees, re- 
garding terms on which Japan may join 
consortium: U.S. Ambassador considers he 
is likely to be approached by Japanese 
Govt. to assist them to find way out of 
difficulty they are in on account of attitude 
of certain Japanese groups. 

Refers to No. 583: U.S. Ambassador pro- 
poses to act on his instructions, now re- 
ceived, on Nov. 17: French Ambassador 
has not yet received instructions. 
Embargo on supply of arms to China: 
Japanese position: alleged contract by 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha to supply Canton 
authorities with machinery for arms 
manufacture: all knowledge of contract 
is denied: annoyance of Japanese War 
Office at constant enquiries concerning 
such unfounded reports. 

Refers to Nos. 583 and 586: instructions 
to make proposal officially to Japanese 
Govt. at same time informing them of 
H.M.G.’s views as to importance of dis- 
bandment of troops, although it is realized 
that process will have to be gradual: 
French Govt. are being asked to instruct 
French Ambassador to support representa- 
tions. 
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830 
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832 
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591 


592 


593 


594 


595 


596 


597 


598 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 456 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 480 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 580 


To EARL or DERBY 


Paris 
No. 1368 
To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 212 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 483 
Sir J. JoRDAN 
Peki 


eking 
Tel. No. 585 
Sir J. JoRDAN 
Pek: 


Tel. No. 588 


SIR J. JORDAN 
Peking 
No. 525 


Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
No. 497 


DATE 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


18 


18 


19 


20 


20 


20 


20 


22 


22 


25 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Question of German prisoners in Japan 
(see No. 572): clause in agreement for 
release stipulating retention of certain 
officers now expunged, but Swiss Chargé 
d’Affaires understands that Japanese Govt. 
will refer to Paris their desire to retain 
certain officers. 
Summarizes press criticisms on recent 
attempt of U.S. financiers to make inde- 
pendent loan to China, Italy’s endeavours 
to fulfil her compact to supply ammunition 
to China, and Vickers aircraft contract: 
Kokumin Shimbun still regards British air- 
craft contract as loan made for military 
and not commercial purposes. 


Tientsin reports concerning Italian con- 
signment of arms to China. 


Acknowledges No. 584 and transmits ob- 
servations to be made in reply to French 
note. 


Records conversation on Nov. 19 with 
Japanese Ambassador, who was handed 
a memo, summarizing position of H.M.G., 
and was informed that H.M.G. associated 
themselves with U.S. Govt. in declining 
to agree to Japanese reservations excluding 
Southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia from new consortium in China: 
British policy towards anti-Bolshevist 
groupings in Russia and towards Admiral 
Kolchak in particular. 


Refers to No. 472 and transmits report 
from H.M. Consul at Tamsui on Japanese 
activities in South Seas. 


Refers to No. 573 and reports position of 
question of resumption of ‘Tibetan negotia- 
tions. 


Reported activities of Gen. Hsu Shu-cheng 
in Mongolia with a view to reassertion of 
Chinese sovereignty: comparative ease with 
which recovery of sovereign rights has been 
effected has reacted on Tibetan question. 


Reports on tour of Yangtze ports, cul- 
minating in conference at Shanghai of 
British Chambers of Commerce: com- 
ments on questions of extra-territoriality, 
Shantung and railways: considers China’s 
commercial development will be one of 
most remarkable features of present 
century. 

Comments on views of Viscount Kato and 
Marquis Okuma, and other press discus- 
sion, upon renewal of Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance: considers some kind of under- 
standing would be desirable provided rela- 
tions with U.S. were not impaired thereby. 
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856 





601 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 


Tel. No. 463A 


To Sm J. JORDAN 
Peki 


No. 262 


Sr J. JORDAN 
Pek: 


No. 528 


To Mr. ALsTron 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 493 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 472 
Sm J. JoRDAN 
Pek 


Tel. No. 604 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Pek; 


Tel. No. 606 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
No. 544 


Sm J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 612 


DATE 
Nov. 26 


Nov. 26 


Nov. 27 


Dec. 3 


Dea 3 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Instructions in No. 588 have been carried 


-out: M.F.A. stated that he would study 


question of disbandment of Chinese troops, 
and as unfounded allegations had been 
made in regard to some Japanese con- 
nexion with Chinese ‘war participation 
troops’, he would send reply in writing. 
Records representations made to Chinese 
Minister regarding repeated and con- 
tinued delays of Chinese Govt. in con- 
nexion with Tibetan negotiations: Chinese 
Minister again warned of possible for- 
feiture of British support. 

Conditions on the Sino-Tibetan border: 
suggests kind of concessions to China which 
H.M.G. should, in his opinion, be prepared 
to make if Tibetan negotiations are re- 
sumed. 


Instructions to make strong protest to 
Japanese Govt. against action by Japanese 
authorities at Tsingtao against properties 
of Asiatic Petroleum Co.: it should be made 
clear that H.M.G. are not disposed to 
tolerate any such interference with British 
rights at Tsingtao. 
Reports representations made to M.F.A. 
and Director of Political Bureau regarding 
continued brutalities in Korea. 
Is confidentially informed that Chicago 
bank loan agreement has been signed again 
and taken over by Mr. Stone, of Hayden 
Stone and Company, who is now in 
Peking: understands firm is not in U.S. 
consortium group: stated that further 
advance of gold $44 million is to be made 
at once. 
Refers to proposed loan of £5 million 
and expresses views formed after recent 
tour through China: considers that loans 
should be granted for constructive pur- 
poses only. 
Negotiations for consortium: Japanese 
dependence on China for coal and iron 
ore may eventually prove a decisive factor 
in Japanese policy: summarizes conclu- 
sions reached in regard to possibility of 
utilizing industrial dependence of Japan 
upon British and Chinese interests in 
Kailan Mining Administration as an offset 
to Japanese political aspirations under 
terms of consortium. 
Reports interview with M.F.A. on Dec. 3 
ing Tibetan negotiations: Chinese 
Govt. did not see why H.M.G. should inter- 
fere in Sino-Tibetan dispute: in reply to 
enquiry whether China would care to send 
negotiating mission to Lhassa via India, 
M.F.A, stated that suggestion was worth 
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608 


609 To Sm J. JoRDAN 
Peking 


610 


611 


612 


613 


614 


615 


616 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
No. 546 


Tel. No. 504 


CuineseE MInIsTER 


London 


To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 504 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
No. 1164 
Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 484 


To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 506 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 485 


To Sm J. JoRDAN 
Peki 


Tel. No. 508 


DATE 


Dec. 6 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


10 


II 


MAIN SUBJECT 

considering if G.B. would lend her good 
offices in effecting settlement: M.F.A. 
indicated possible arrangement on basis 
of a Sino-Tibetan treaty, approved and 
witnessed by G.B. 

Amplifies and comments on information 
in No. 604: American financial interests in 
China: no justification for any large ad- 
vance to China at present. 

American State Department learns from 
Peking that Pacific Development Corp. 
has contracted with Chinese Govt. for 
immediate loan of $5 million with option 
for additional loan of $20 million: contract 
has been negotiated without knowledge of 
U.S. Govt. who are withholding support 
in view of proposal of H.M.G. for im- 
mediate joint advance and in interests of 
consortium policy: U.S. Govt. intimate 
that they will not be able to restrain 
similar American financial enterprises if 
realization of consortium much longer 
deferred. 

Conveys reply of Chinese Govt. to repre- 
sentations regarding Tibetan negotiations: 
Chinese Govt. consider opening of nego- 
tiations at present would be harmful. 
Refers to Nos. 572 and 589 regarding 
retention of German officers in Japan and 
asks whether apparent discrepancy be- 
tween statements of Swiss Chargé d’Affaires 
and emphatic denials given to Military 
Attaché can be explained 

Transmits French note of Dec. 6 regarding 
suggested preliminary loan to China of 
£5 million. 

Reports information from U.S. Ambassador 
that M.F.A. was engaged in discovering a 
formula concerning consortium, no doubt 
to meet suggestion made by Lord Curzon 
to Viscount Chinda on Nov. 19: reported 
arrangement between Ataman Semenov 
and Kuhara Co. for monopoly of Mon- 
golian imports and exports. 

Instructions to urge Japanese Govt. again 
to fall into line concerning consortium as 
soon as possible in view of American 
attitude described in No. 609. 

Refers to No. 599: Japanese Govt. reply 
that loan seems to have been contemplated 
for immediate Chinese requirements rather 
than for disbanding troops: disbandment 
would have to apply to both northern and 
southern troops: U.S. Ambassador con- 
siders it useless to press further for dis- 
bandment. 

Refers to No. 604 and enquires whether 
Messrs. Hayden Stone are identical with 
corporation referred to in No. 609. 
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870 
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874 


875 


877 


878 


878 


617 


618 


619 


621 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. ALSToNn 
Tokyo 
Unnumbered 


Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 488 


To Mr. ALsron 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 508 


To JAPANESE 


London 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 493 


Mr. O’Brien-BuTLER 


Vladivostok 
Tel. No. 999 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel.No. 495 

Cor. THELWALL 
Berlin 
No. 4 Political 


Sm G. GRAHAME 
Panis 
Tel. No. 1229 


Dec. 14 


Dec. 14 


Dec. 15 


Dec. 16 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Letter from Sir J. Tilley acknowledging 
No. 522 regarding question of renewal of 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and communi- 
cating views of F.O. 
Refers to No. 602 regarding British 
property at Tsingtao: reports action 
already taken and draws attention to 
opinion expressed by Vice-Consul at 
Tsingtao that arguments advanced by 
Japanese Govt. were in main correct and 
justifiable. 
Approves representations made to Japan- 
ese Govt. regarding British properties at 
Tsingtao: will telegraph further as to 
applicability of Art. 297B of peace treaty. 
Memo. drawing attention to certain 
features in administration of Tsingtao 
which are markedly at variance with re- 
peated Japanese assurances, and enumerat- 

instances of discrimination against 
British interests: general question of 
Japanese position in Shantung reviewed 
with special reference to administration of 
railways and large railway police force 
officered by Japanese. 
Refers to No. 602 regarding British 
interests at Tsingtao and reports repre- 
sentations made to Vice-M.F.A. 
Repeats Irkutsk tel. No. 609 of Dec. 12: 
White Russian Govt. much worried by 
peremptory Chinese demands for satis- 
faction of border incident at Malmysh: 
nervousness as to possibility of further 
Chinese encroachment, particularly in 
matter of Chinese Eastern Railway: im- 
pression is that Japan, having incited 
Russians to hazard commitments in various 
directions, now finds it opportune to leave 
them floundering. 
Refers to No. 611, gives possible explana- 
tion and reports position. 


Japanese endeavours to attract German 
specialists for manufacture of military 
equipment to go to Japan: Japanese also 
endeavouring to place order with German 
firm for erection of large electro-steel 
works in Japan. 

Refers to No. 609: U.S. Govt. has been 
informed that French Govt. agree with 
policy of withholding support from private 
undertakings outside consortium and that 
French Ambassador at Tokyo has been 
directed to support British and American 
representations with view to inducing 
Japanese Govt. to adhere to this policy: 
French Govt. enquire as to precise scope 
of British representations. 
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881 


887 


626 


627 


628 


629 


631 


632 


NO. AND NAME 
Sm J. JoRDAN 

Peking 

Tel. No. 632 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 497 


To Mr. Aston 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 520 


To Mr. ALsTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 521 


To ViscounT GREY 


Washington 
Tel. No. 2222 


To Sm J. JORDAN 
Peki 


Tel. No. 522 


Mr. ALsToNn 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 499 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 501 


DATE 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


16 


17 


18 


. 18 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 616 and replies in affirma- 
tive: U.S. Chargé d’Affaires states that he 
was instructed not to support loan and that 
he held aloof from negotiations but did 
nothing to prevent their continuance: 
U.S. Govt. then told him that he had mis- 
understood his instructions: U.S. Govt. 
stated to have used loan as leverage to 
induce Japan to enter consortium. 
Refers to No. 621 and reports information 
from Vice-M.F.A. that instructions had 
en sent to Tsingtao to stay all proceed- 
in regard to sale of properties for 
which British firms were in negotiation: 
in circumstances Vice-M.F.A. asked that 
formal representations should not be made 
to M.F.A. who wished to settle question 
in unofficial and friendly manner. 
Refers to No. 621 and approves observa- 
tions made to Vice-M.F.A.: reports pre- 
sentation of No. 620 and intention to 
discuss whole question shortly with 
Japanese Ambassador. 
Refers to No. 615: instructions regarding 
observations to be addressed to Japanese 
Govt. concerning disbandment of troops: 
Japanese Govt. should be urged most 
strongly not to delay any longer scheme 
for joint loan by four groups. 
Japanese Govt. still being pressed to fall 
into line for an immediate advance of 
£,5 million to China: instructions to inform 
State Department that Sir J. Jordan does 
not consider that China’s need for money 
is sO pressing at moment as to justify an 
independent loan on part of any one of four 
wers. 
Refers to No. 605 and explains why 
£5 million loan to China was proposed: 
hopes that loans for productive purposes 
will follow on completion of consortium. 
Instructions in No. 614 have been carried 
out: M.F.A. stated he was fully alive to 
danger of delay but stressed difficulties he 
had to contend with: suggests that if 
H.M.G. and U.S. Govt. are prepared to 
adopt Japanese suggestion to offer advice 
to Chinese Govt. to disband gradually of 
her own accord, it may hasten conclusion 
of immediate loan and give time for even- 
tual adherence to consortium by Japan. 
Refers to No. 632: in after-dinner conver- 
sation Vice-M.F.A. stated that Japanese 
Premier was as anxious as M.F.A. to meet 
H.M.G. regarding consortium but that 
former required time to overcome national 
opposition: Vice-M.F.A. felt that if agree- 
ment could be reached on immediate loan 
to China it would help to smooth difh- 
culties in regard to consortium. 
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641 


NO. AND NAME 


To Ear or Dersy 
Paris 


Tel. No. 1317 


To EARL or Dersy 
Paris 


No. 1493 
Mr. ALsTon 


No. 530 


Mr. ALsTon 
Tel. No. 504 


To Mr. ALsTon 
Ti 
Tel. No. 534 


Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 512 


To Mr. ALsTon 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 535 


Ear or Dersy 


Paris 
No. 1236 


Sm J. Jorpan 
Pek: 


Tel. No. 651 


I. VI 


DATE 
Dec. 19 


Dec. 19 


Dec. 19 


Dec. 21 


Dec. 24 


Dec. 24 


Dec. 27 


Dec. 27 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Refers to No. 625: instructions to inform 
M.F.A. that representations recently made 
at Tokyo have been confined to question 
of immediate loan of £5 million: last repre- 
sentations on subject of Japanese reserva- 
tions in regard to Manchuria and Mongolia 
on general consortium scheme were con- 
tained in memo. handed to Japanese 
Ambassador on Nov. 19. 

Refers to No. 612 regarding proposed 
£5 million loan to China and indicates 
lines on which reply should be returned 
to French Govt. 

Transmits copies of despatch from H.M. 
Consul at Seoul respecting conditions in 
Korea and of note sent to Political Director 
of Ministry of Foreign Affairs concerning 
allegations of torture in judicial examina- 
tions in Korea: comments on reply of 
M. Yoshizawa. 

Instructions in No. 629 carried out at 
interview with M.F.A.: question of dis- 
bandment of Chinese troops: M.F.A. has 
enquired of U.S. Ambassador whether 
U.S. Govt. had approved transactions of 
Pacific Development Corp. 

Refers to Nos. 615 and 693: Japanese 
Embassy has intimated that provided no 
reference is made to control of disband- 
ment Japanese Govt. would have no ob- 
jection to disbandment in principle being 
made a condition of loan: if correct 
H.M.G. are prepared to discusss it with 
French Govt. 

Refers to No. 637: Japanese Govt. agree 
that disbandment should be made a con- 
dition of loan and that a commencement 
should be made both in North and South, 
but considers that particular troops to be 
disbanded should not be prescribed for 
Chinese Govt.: they are opposed to making 
disbandment first charge on loan. 

Refers to No. 627: instructions to express 
to Japanese Govt. satisfaction at results 
obtained so far at Tsingtao: instructions 
with regard to further concerns there. 
Refers to No. 634: transmits French note 
enquiring views of H.M.G. on matters 
concerning proposed loan by Pacific 
Development Corp., proposed joint loan 
of £5 million to China, and new con- 
sortium. 

H.M. Consul at Harbin reports Chinese 
reinforcements have reached their destina- 
tion from Taonanfu and that announce- 
ment of lapse of Barga agreement of 1915 
is imminent: detachments of Ataman 
Semenov’s troops have arrived in Man- 
churia Station for uncertain reasons. 
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649 


651 


652 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir J. JORDAN 

Peking 

Tel. No. 652 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 519 


To ViscouNT GREY 


Washington 
Tel. No. 2263 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 


No. 1243 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 525 


To Mr. ALsron 
Tokyo 
No. 248 


Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Unnumbered 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 548 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 523 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 3 


DATE 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


1920 


27 


. 28 


29 


30 


. 30 


. 30 


. 30 


. 3! 


3! 


Jan. 2 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Repeats message to Govt. of India con- 
cerning Kansu mission to Tibet: M.F.A. 
stated mission was being sent by Kansu 
province and in no sense represented 
Chinese Govt.: comments on Chinese 
attitude towards Tibetan question. 
H.M. Consul at Tamsui reports that on 
Dec. 19 Japanese vessels were being fitted 
out in Formosa to fish on Paracels Reefs: 
press rumours that islands being unowned 
are to be annexed. 
Refers to No. 630: instructions to inform 
State Dept. of Japanese views concerning 
disbandment of superfluous Chinese troops, 
and attitude of H.M.G. thereto. 
Refers to No. 635 and transmits note of 
Dec. 29 stating French Govt.’s views re- 
specting conditions of advance of £5 
million to China. 
Refers to Nos. 638 and 639: Japanese atti- 
tude towards disbandment of superfluous 
Chinese troops: fears reopening of dis- 
cussion may indefinitely delay agreement. 
Records conversation with Japanese Am- 
bassador regarding No. 620, railways in 
China, consortium and rumoured Japanese 
proposal to elevate Japanese legation in 
Peking to an embassy. 
Letter to Sir J. Tilley commenting on 
Anglo-Japanese relations: report that 
M. Ijuin to be appointed first Japanese 
Ambassador to Peking: considers that 
Japan intends eventually to join consor- 
tium: Japanese fear of Anglo-Saxon com- 
bination in Far East. 

Note 5: Interview given by M. Hara to 
special correspondent of Chicago Tribune 
regarding Japan’s Shantung policy and 
consortium question. 

The Foochow Affair: Japanese concern 
regarding rapid growth of anti-Japanese 
feeling and boycott in China: M.F.A. 
recently stated that patience of Japanese 
Govt. was nearly exhausted. 

Refers to No. 637: U.S. Ambassador has 
informed Japanese Govt. that U.S. Govt. 
was still withholding support from Pacific 
Development Corp., but refusal to support 
individual efforts of American financiers 
would not be continued unless consortium 
was organized: hope expressed that Japan- 
ese Govt. would indicate its adherence to 
consortium in near future. 


Japanese Govt. state that in view of import 
into China of Italian arms and British 
aeroplanes, it desires to permit export and 
delivery to Chinese military authorities of 
arms contracted for prior to agreement 
against sale of arms to China. 
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661 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 9 


To Sim J. JorDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 7 


To Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 10 


To Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 13 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 4 


Mr. Dunn 
Batavia 
No. 8 

To Sm J. JORDAN 
Peki 


eking 
Tel. No. 13 


To Mr. Linpsay 


Washington 
Tel. No. 33 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 10 


I.vI 


DATE 


Jan. 3 


Jan. 3 


Jan. 6 


Jan. 7 


Jan. 8 


Jan. 9 


Jan. 9 


Jan. 9 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Instructions to inform M.F.A. that 
H.M.G. are disappointed to find that 
Japanese are still unwilling to settle pro- 
perty matters at Tsingtao in a fair-minded 
spirit. 

Refers to No. 639: instructions to co- 
operate with French Minister in approach- 
ing Chinese Govt. concerning immediate 
loan of £5 million to China, which has 
now been generally agreed: American and 
Japanese Govts. are being requested to 
send similar instructions. 

Refers to No. 651: reminder being sent to 
Japanese Embassy pressing for reply to 
memo. handed to Japanese Ambassador on 
Nov. 19: instructions for a communication 
to M.F.A. in support of American memo. 
of Dec. 27. 

Refers to No. 647: control of disbandment 
of Chinese troops no longer insisted on: 
question need not be reopened: refers to 
No. 654. 

Refers to No. 483: has no information that 
large numbers of Germans are being 
engaged for work in Japan, still less that 
their services are required in contempla- 
tion of hostilities with U.S.A. or any other 
power: Japanese denials of engagement of 
German military personnel: reasons for 
return of Japanese from Honolulu, Philip- 
pines and Dutch East Indies mainly 
economic: Japanese fear of Anglo-Saxon 
co-operation in Far East. 

Summarizes press articles regarding atti- 
tude of Chinese in Dutch East Indies 
towards Japan. 

Refers to No. 607: instructions to represent 
strongly to Chinese Govt. deplorable im- 
pression created by its breaking off Tibetan 
negotiations: Chinese Govt. may be in- 
formed that, provided Govt. of India are 
equally represented, H.M.G. would agree 
to tripartite negotiations at Lhassa: an 
early reply to be sought. 

Chinese loan: British group learn that 
American group are unwilling to carry 
British share unless Treasury can explain 
objection to British share being issued in 
London after having recently permitted 
Vickers loan for larger amount: Treasury 
state latter was essentially different: in- 
structions to inform U.S. Govt. and en- 
quire reasons for change of front. 

U.S. Chargé d’Affaires has confirmed 
report of appointment of a secretary in 
U.S. Legation as Associate Inspector- 
General of Wine and Tobacco Adminis- 
tration: he explained that appointment 
was dissociated from recent loan made by 
Pacific Development Corp. and that he 
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662 


667 


NO. AND NAME 


Sir J. JORDAN 
e 
Tel. No. 11 


EARL OF DERBY 
Paris 
Tel. No. 16 


To Mr. Astron 
Tokyo - 
Tel. No. 16 


To Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 18 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 14 
Sm J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 15 


Mr. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 24 

Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 21 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


10 


10 


12 


12 


13 


MAIN SUBJECT 


had been instructed to support it on this 
understanding: appointment as at present 
is probably not intended to do more than 
block a Japanese claim to administration 
of this revenue. 


Refers to No. 652: U.S. Chargé d’Affaires 
has protested to Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
against Vickers contract as monopolistic: 
gathers step was taken on his own initiative 
at instigation of local American interests. 
Note 2. Peking despatch No. 488 of Oct. 
31, I919, concerning Vickers aeroplane 
contract and British aeronautical enter- 
prise in China. 
Loans to China: reports information from 
M.F.A. regarding Chinese threat to raise 
independent loan guaranteed on revenues 
of salt tax unless request for advances be 
acceded to by Jan. 16: French Minister in 
Peking suggests Chinese Minister of 
Finance has acted under Japanese pressure: 
French proposals for joint action to obtain 
withdrawal of threat. 


Informs of Chinese threat to raise indepen- 
dent loan: as four powers interested are 
agreed in principle on conditions for imme- 
diate loan of £5 million essential that their 
representatives at Peking act in complete 
accord to resist Chinese intention: instruc- 
tions to request Govt. to send urgent in- 
structions to Peking. 


Refers to No. 652: instructions to inform 
Japanese Govt. at once of views of H.M.G. 
which is gravely concerned at Japanese 
proposal, and to express H.M.G.’s most 
earnest hope that they will adhere to 
agreed policy to prohibit import of arms 
into China until establishment of stable 
government. 


Reaction of Japanese Govt. to sudden 
announcement of withdrawal of American 
troops from Siberia. 

Refers to No. 654 regarding loan of £5 
million: neither Japanese Minister nor 
U.S. Chargé d’Affaires has received any 
instructions: in meantime agents of British 
and French groups, acting under advice of 
French Minister and himself, have warned 
Minister of Finance to enter into no inde- 
pendent loan negotiations, 

Refers to No. 664: State Dept. has heard 
nothing of this from Peking: they doubt 
its being work of Japanese. 

Refers to No. 666 and transmits further 
information thereon: U.S. Ambassador 
expected Japanese authorities would claim 
to take over Chinese Eastern Railway at 
once. 
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674 


676 


NO. AND NAME 


DATE 


Mr. AsHTON-GWATKIN Jan. 13 


Foreign Office 


Sm J. JORDAN 
Peking 
No. 20 


Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 17 
Mr. ALston 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 18 


Sm J. JORDAN 
Pek: 


. Tel. No. 21 


To Mr. ALSTON 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 25 


Mr. ALSTON 


Tokyo 
No. 16 


Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 26 


Sm J. JORDAN 


No. 26 


Sir J. JORDAN 


eking 
Tel. No. 25 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


13 


14 


14 


16 


17 


17 


17 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Memo. on Japanese withdrawal from 
Shantung. 
Transmits despatch from H.M. Vice- 
Consul at Tsingtao concerning speech by 
Vice-Chief of Japanese General Staff re- 
garding establishment of an_ exclusive 
Japanese settlement there. 


Instructions in No. 655 have been carried 
out: M.F.A. hopes to be able to submit 
formula very soon. 


Refers to No. 664: M.F.A. has received 
similar report from Japanese Minister at 
Peking and is ready to instruct him to act 
at once in sense of suggestion made, on 
understanding that the four powers are pre- 
pared to make over immediately to 
Chinese Govt. proposed loan of £5 million. 
Refers to No. 673: does not see how pro- 
posed loan is to be made if conditions 
specified in No. 654 are fulfilled: British 
and best Chinese opinion disapprove loan 
of uncontrolled money to China. 


Refers to No. 602 regarding interests in 
Tsingtao: U.S. Ambassador in Tokyo has 
been instructed to co-operate and to protest 
to Japanese Govt. 

Transmits report from Military Attaché 
regarding visit with Major Cardew to 
Minister of War: Minister’s views on China 
and Siberia. 

Note 4. Mukden despatch No. 3 of Jan. g: 
rumoured designs of Chinese military party 
for a monarchical restoration in Man- 
churia: rumoured intentions of Gen. Chang 
Tso-lin. 


Refers to No. 666 and reports orders for 
despatch to Siberia of elements of Japanese 
13th Division. 

Articles in French and British press urging 
that Japan be given free hand to stamp out 
Bolshevism in Far East received in China 
with mixed feelings of amusement and 
annoyance: considers that Bolshevism is 
unlikely to spread into China, where the 
change taking place has nothing in com- 
mon with it. 

Note3. F.O. desp. No. 176 of Oct. 1, 1919, 

to Tokyo, regarding alleged German- 
Japanese secret treaty of 1918. 
Refers to Belgian suggestion that British, 
French and Belgian Govts. should ap- 
proach Japanese Govt. with view to latter 
buying out non-German shareholders in 
Shantung Railway Co.: impossible to 
ascertain amount of British interests in- 
volved: deprecates proposal: Japanese 
railway policy. 
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681 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 18 


Mr. LeGGcetTr 
Vladivostok 
Tel. No. 19 


Sm J. JORDAN 
Peking 


Tel. No. 29A 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 27 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 29 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 30 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 31 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. go 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 35 

Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 31 


To Mr. ALSTON 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 29 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


17 


19 


19 


20 


20 


20 


21 


21 


aI 


22 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Japanese pronouncements on entry into 
force of Treaty of Versailles: considers that 
events of past five years have brought 
ruling classes of Japan nearer to a realiza- 
tion that she cannot stand alone. 
1,600 Japanese have landed to reinforce 
their troops at Suchan coal-mines and to 
replace Americans: anti-Japanese feeling 
running high and is causing anxiety to 
Japanese authorities: fresh Japanese 
brigade due to arrive in Trans-Baikalia 
shortly: Japanese troops in evidence all 
along line from Manchuria to Harbin and 
westward as far as Irkutsk. 
Russian protest against Chinese action in 
Mongolia: comments on position: Bol- 
shevik scare being sadly overworked by 
Japanese propaganda in London and Paris. 
Refers to No. 667: Japanese Minister has 
now received necessary instructions: U.S. 
Chargé d’Affaires has again telegraphed 
for instructions. 
Refers to No. 673: necessary instructions 
have been sent to Japanese Minister in 
Peking: Japanese view of the urgency of 
the proposed £5 million loan to China. 
Reports that Chinese Govt. have asked 
officially for information as to attitude they 
should adopt towards situation in Siberia 
and as to allied policy towards Russia: 
they are uneasy about Manchuria and fate 
of Chinese Eastern Railway in event of 
withdrawal of all allies except Japan. 
Instructions in No. 659 carried out: little 
hope that proposal for Tibetan negotiations 
will be favourably entertained at present: 
President’s appeal regarding position in 
Siberia as affecting Manchuria gave oppor- 
tunity of reminding him that he could not 
expect much assistance from H.M.G. 
while Tibetan question remained unsettled. 
Instructions in No. 665 carried out: com- 
ments of M.F.A., who asked whether 
French had not protested against Vickers 
contract. 
Refers to No. 687 and likelihood of report 
of French protest being true. 


Statements by Vice-M.F.A. concerning 
proposed Sino-Japanese negotiations over 
Shantung. 
Transmits statement issued by Vickers 
declaring that aircraft being sent to 
China are strictly commercial machines: 
if Japanese Govt. would like Japanese 
Military Attaché to see aircraft Vickers 
have no objection. 

Note 2. F.O. tel. No. 49 of Feb. 13 to 
Tokyo: Japanese Ambassador has declined 
with thanks offer to Military Attaché. 
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700 


701 


NO. AND NAME 
To Sm J. JoRDAN 


Peking 
Tel. No. 24 


Sm J. JORDAN 
Peking 
No. 37 


Sr J. JORDAN 


No. 36 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 33 


Mr. ALSTon 
Tokyo 
No. 33 


Sir J. JORDAN 


g 
Tel. No. 42 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 36 


Mr. Hopcson 
Vladivostok 
Tel. No. 30 


DATE 
Jan. 22 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


22 


22 


23 


23 


24 


24 


24 


26 


29 


29 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 674 regarding proposed 
£5 million loan to China and explains 
reasons for condition regarding disband- 
ment: instructions to concert with col- 
leagues in informing Chinese Govt. of 
terms of loan and of intention to see that 
they are observed. 

Kiukiang-Nanchang Railway has fallen 
under complete Japanese control in conse- 
quence of loans from Taiwan Bank amount- 
ing to 74 million yen. 

Transmits Mukden despatch No. 5 of Jan. 
17: Japanese economic activities in Man- 
churia and Eastern Mongolia: companies 
being floated for development of cattle 
rearing and of rice cultivation. 

Message from Military Attaché reporting 
instructions sent to Commander-in-Chief 
of Japanese Expeditionary Force in 
Siberia: main object to facilitate repatria- 
tion of Czechoslovak forces and any op- 
position to their movements must be 
suppressed: Japanese press suggests public 
opinion favours withdrawal of Japanese 
forces in Siberia, but generally believed 
that military authorities averse from this 
for present at all events. 

Visit of Maj. Piesse to Tokyo: transmits 
records of his conversations with Japanese 
officials and correspondence regarding 
main issues of Australian—Japanese rela- 
tions. 

Refers to No. 688: Canton administration 
has addressed protest against Vickers 
aeroplane contract: Chinese P.M. has 
admitted that aircraft were for military use. 
Refers to No. 689: Chinese Govt. has been 
notified of intention to withdraw Japanese 
troops along Shantung railway as soon as 
Kiaochau agreement with China is con- 
cluded, and that they will be withdrawn 
earlier if Chinese complete formation of a 
patrol for guarding line sooner. 

Repeats telegram No. 39 from Mr. Lamp- 
son, Harbin: Ataman Semenov’s repre- 
sentative to discuss with Japanese military 
authorities in Tokyo details of organization 
of five Russian divisions in Trans-Baikalia 
to take field in spriz.g: as enlistment is to 
be voluntary scheme seems foredoomed 
to failure. 

Improved conditions in Korea: Japanese 
reforms and forthcoming abolition of 
flogging. 

British firms at Tsingtao have signed con- 
tracts for purchase of certain German 
properties. 

Refers to No. 675 and reports results of 
renewed protests to Vice-M.F.A. regard- 
ing properties at Tsingtao. 
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702 


703 


704 


705 


706 


7107 


708 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. ALsTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 35 

Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. Unnumbered 


Mr. LAMPSON 
Mukden 
Tel. No. 2 


Sir J. JORDAN 


eking 
Tel. No. 48 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 50 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 51 


To Sm J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 40 


DATE 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


K 9 


go 


30 


K 9 


go 


3! 


31 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Note 2. Tsingtao desp. No. P.G.27 of Nov. 
10, 1919, reporting local British views on 
Japanese justification in removing oil tanks 
of Asiatic Petroleum Co.: comments of Sir 
J. Jordan. 
Suggests representations should be made 
to Japanese Govt. regarding desirability 
of restraining Ataman Semenov. ; 
Message from Mr. Lampson, Harbin, re- 
porting conversation with Mr. Stevens: 
question of Chinese Eastern Railway 
should be taken up without further delay: 
agrees with Mr. Stevens that some form of 
international control essential if railway 
to be saved: leaving for Peking Jan. 30 to 
consult Sir J. Jordan. 
Message of Jan. 29 from British Vice- 
Consul at Chita that Japanese G.O.C. 
considers further Japanese support of 
Ataman Semenov senseless: reported that 
situation at Chita very black and that 
Ataman Semenov had talked of seeking 
safety in Mongolia: revolutionary Govt. 
reported established at Vladivostok. 
Refers to No. 691: Chinese Govt. fully 
aware of terms of proposed loan but can 
be no negotiations till U.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires receives instructions: he has 
telegraphed repeatedly to Washington, so 
far without result. 
Refers to No. 705: Japanese Minister has 
spoken about delay of instructions from 
Washington and personally suggested 
possibility of authorizing banks to make an 
immediate advance sufficient to meet 
pressing needs of Chinese Govt.: it was 
pointed out to him that it might be diffi- 
cult to obtain Chinese consent to condi- 
tions attached to loan if advance made to 
them meanwhile. 
Refers to No. 706 and reports that U.S. 
Chargé d’ Affaires informed from Washing- 
ton that American group had proposed 
to Japanese group that Japanese and 
American groups should jointly take over 
British and French quotas of £5 million 
loan, and that delay had been caused by 
failure of Yokohama Specie Bank to reply 
to aie ga Japanese Minister has been 
informed 
heaeacan group have now informed 
British group that they agree to carry, in 
conjunction with Japanese group, British 
and French shares of proposed £5 million 
loan: American group claim that negotia- 
tions should be conducted from New York 
and that all revenues allocated as security 
and also control of expenditure should be 
administered by their representative. 
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719 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 40 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 42 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 43 


Mr. Hopcson 
Vladivostok 
Tel. No. 37 


Sr J. TitLey 


Foreign Office 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 63 


Sm J. JORDAN 
Peking 
No. 56 


Mr. LinpsAy 
Washington 
Tel. No. 96 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 48 
Sm J. JORDAN 
Pek: 


Tel. No. 55 


Sm J. JORDAN 


cking 
Tel. No. 58 


DATE 
Jan. 31 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 2 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 4 


MAIN SUBJECT 
U.S. Ambassador has asked privately for 
particulars regarding British protest 
against Japanese wireless concession in 
Szechuen: in discussing consortium with 
U.S. Ambassador, Vice-M.F.A. had 
quoted protest as instance of unreasonable 
and inconsistent attitude of H.M.G. 
Refers to No. 706: Japanese Govt. 
would be glad of assistance of H.M.G. in 
hastening instructions of U.S. Govt. to 
their Chargé d’Affaires in Peking: if loan 
was not concluded in time for Chinese New 
Year Japanese Govt. might be forced to 
make an advance themselves. 

Refers to No. 707: Vice-M.F.A. states 
that proposal of American group was only 
received on Jan. 29 and that reply of 
Yokohama Specie Bank agreeing to pro- 
posal subject to certain exchange stipula- 
tions was sent on Jan. 31. 

Repeats telegram No. 46 of Jan. 25 from 
Mr. Lampson, Harbin: Japanese disposi- 
tions on Chinese Eastern Railway: suggests 
Japanese general policy may be influenced 
by desire to strengthen hold on railway 
under guise of lines of communications. 
Record of conversation with Chinese 
Minister in London regarding tentative 
Japanese negotiations about Shantung. 
Refers to No. 494 and transmits copy of 
note of Jan. 20 to Japanese Govt. regard- 
ing wireless telegraphy in China with 
special reference to monopolistic character 
of Mitsui Wireless Agreement of 1918 in 
abrogation of the preliminary agreement 
of 1914 with the British Marconi Co. 
Transmits Chinese note of Jan. 17 in reply 
to protest against monopoly clause of Mitsui 
Wireless Agreement of 1918: discusses ques- 
tion of monopolies in China and suggests 
future action. 

Refers to No. 705 regarding proposed 
£5 million loan to China: is assured by 
State Dept. that instructions in sense of 
No. 654 were telegraphed at the same 
time as note embodying it was received by 
them. 

Refers to No. 711: statement by Vice- 
M.F.A. regarding Japanese attitude to- 
wards proposed £5 million loan to China, 
and a possible Japanese interim advance. 
Refers to No. 706 and transmits text of 
communication which representatives of 
four powers agreed on Feb. 3 to make to 
Chinese Govt. regarding conditions of 
proposed loan of £5 million. 

Shantung question: Chinese attitude to- 
wards negotiations with Japan. 
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720 
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722 


7123 


7124 


725 


7126 


727 


7129 


NO. AND NAME 
Sir R. GRAHAM 


The Hague 
No. 136 


Mr. LINDSAY 
Washington 


Tel. No. 104 


Sm J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 64 


Sm J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 65 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 67 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 69 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 70 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 71 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 74 


To Sir J. JORDAN 


Peking 
Tel. No. 49 


DATE 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


10 


1@ | 


II 


MAIN SUBJECT 

Transmits translation from Nieuwe Rotter- 
damsche Courant of Jan. 29 giving an account 
of lecture by Count Otani Kozoei at Osaka 
on Oct. 31, 1919, on Japanese expansion 
to west and south: Japanese interest in 
Dutch East Indies. 

Summarizes memo. from State Dept. 
to Japanese Embassy on withdrawal of 
American troops and railway experts from 
Siberia. 

Refers to No. 718: communication having 
been approved by Japanese Govt., it was 
sent to Chinese Govt. as a memo. signed by 
representatives of four powers. 


Refers to No. 722 and reports campaign 
by North China Daily News against proposed 
loan of £5 million: British trading interests 
only favour a loan which hand in hand 
with enforced disbandment of troops under 
foreign management. 


Both Chinese and Japanese Govts. are 
attempting to establish hold on Chinese 
Eastern Railway: considers Allied Tech- 
nical Board should be retained for the 
moment: possibility of future inter- 
national control. 


Refers to No. 708: Japanese Minister has 
received instructions to cause _ repre- 
sentative of Japanese group to enter into 
negotiations with Chinese authorities re- 
specting loan in conjunction with American 
representative as soon as Chinese Govt. 
notify their concurrence in terms of loan: 
continued opposition of British press in 
China. 

Refers to Nos. 718, 722 and 725 and re- 
ports discussion at meeting of four 
ministers of Chinese reply and of Japanese 
arguments in this connexion: question of 
an immediate advance of $7 million. 
Refers to No. 726 and records tel. sent 
to Washington by U.S. Chargé d’Affaires 
regarding Japanese proposal to exclude 
British and French banks from negotiations 
with Chinese, object of which is evidently 
to prevent the consortium coming into exis- 
tence. 

Refers to No. 727: imperative that agent 
of British group should receive immediate 
instructions: Japanese have apparently 
abandoned their claim to negotiate inde- 
pendently but are exploiting fact that 
British and French agents have no in- 
structions. 

Refers to No. 723: instructions to explain 
at discretion to editor of North China Daily 
News and elsewhere attitude of H.M.G. 
towards loan question as indicated in 
Nos. 631 and 691. 
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733 


734 


735 


736 


737 


NO. AND NAME 
73 To Sm J. JoRDAN 
Pek; 


Tel. No. 50 


Sir J. JORDAN 
No. 69 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 56 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 76 


Mr. ALSTon 


Tokyo 
Tel. No. 59 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 55 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 57 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Tel. No. 77 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 60 


DATE 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


| 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


13 


14 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Refers to No. 701 and enquires whether 
there may not be some reason in Japanese 
arguments regarding Asiatic Petroleum 
Co.’s tanks or whether it is considered that 
question should still be regarded solely as 
political issue: suggests that Vice-Consul 
be asked to furnish proposals regarding 
compensation and alternative site to be 
demanded in case rescission of order is not 
obtained. 

Obstruction of British shipping by Japanese 
port authorities at Tsingtao: general and 
growing sense of insecurity in British ship- 
ping and mercantile circles. 

Refers to No. 727: Vice-M.F.A. gave 
assurance that Japanese Govt. desired in- 
clusion of British and French groups in 
negotiations and denied that it did not 
wish consortium to come into existence: 
Vice-M.F.A. hoped Sir J. Jordan would 
be urgently instructed to agree to im- 
mediate advance of $7 million, hinting 
that if these negotiations were not con- 
cluded in time Japanese Govt. would be 
forced to advance money itself. 

Refers to No. 726: political conditions of 
£5 million loan now agreed: unreasonable 
attitude of Japanese Minister concerning 
an immediate advance of $7 million. 
Refers to No. 733: Japanese Minister at 
Peking has telegraphed that he found 
himself forced to advance $7 million: has 
sent. message to M.F.A. that H.M.G. 
would feel deeply hurt if unreasonable 
attitude of Japanese Minister were ap- 
proved. 

Refers to No. 702 and reports information 
from U.S. Ambassador regarding his 
remarks to M. Kato concerning Ataman 
Semenov, whom he described as a brigand 
unfriendly to Japan. 

Refers to No. 724: U.S. Ambassador 
entirely shares opinion of Sir J. Jordan 
and himself as to danger of allowing 
Chinese Eastern Railway to fall under 
Japanese domination, agrees it is most de- 
sirable to retain Technical Board for the 
present, and considers that a small loan to 
railway would be good foundation for 
some form of international control. 
Considers it quite unnecessary to notice 
statements in No. 732: attempts by 
Japanese Minister to put pressure upon 
his colleagues. 

Refers to No. 734: instructions being sent 
to Japanese Minister to delay advance of 
$7 million till last moment before Feb. 19: 
Political Director trusted that British and 
French instructions would arrive in time. 
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993 


994 
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996 


739 


140 


741 


742 


143 


7144 


745 


146 


NO. AND NAME 


To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 54 


To Sm J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 56 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 62 


Sm J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 86 


Sm J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
No. 80 


Mr. MALKIN 
Foreign Office 


Sir J. JORDAN 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 89 


DATE 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


16 


16 


17 


19 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Refers to No. 726: instructions to point out 
to Japanese Govt. that H.M.G. cannot 
agree to exclusion of British group from 
equal participation in negotiation for 
terms of loan. 
Refers to No. 726: entirely approves atti- 
tude and agrees to immediate advance of 
$7 million on terms and conditions advo- 
cated. 
Refers to No. 738: unless Sir J. Jordan has 
received instructions regarding loan 
Japanese group are to make advance: if 
U.S. Chargé d’Affaires is authorized to 
act conjointly with Japan an advance of 
$7 million is to be made but if Japanese 
have to act alone they will advance 
$5 million: terms of loan. 
Refers to Nos. 740 and 741 substance of 
which has been communicated to agent 
of British group, who is awaiting receipt 
of instructions by his U.S. and French 
colleagues: representative of Japanese 
group has signed agreement with Chinese 
for an advance of 9 million yen on account 
of proposed loan. 
Reviews events leading up to independent 
Japanese advance to Chinese Govt. of 
g million yen: refers to tortuous methods 
of Japanese diplomacy. 
Memo. on Anglo-Japanese Alliance as 
affected by the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 
Refers to No. 742 and reports observations 
made to Secretary of Japanese Legation 
when he called to communicate memo. 
explaining circumstances in which Japan- 
ese Govt. had felt obliged to advance 
$5 million to Chinese Govt. 
Vickers aeroplane contract: is unable to 
verify statement of Chinese P.M. reported 
in No. 696: has himself always foreseen 
possibility of charge that aircraft were to 
be used for military purposes: representa- 
tive of premier has now declared that 
machines have been purchased as com- 
mercial machines and that contract will 
be completed on that basis: comments on 
transaction. 

Note 2. Peking desp. No. 466 of Oct. 15, 
1919: question of a nomination by H.M.G. 
of an adviser to the Chinese Govt. on 
aviation: warns of opposition and criticism 
if any attempt made to divert aircraft from 
commercial to military purposes. 

Note 4. Peking desp. No. 89 of Feb. 24, 
1920: Chinese Govt. endeavouring to 
secure a revision of Vickers aeroplane 
contract to enable them to procure a type 
of machine adaptable to military use: this 
aspect will require careful watching: 
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1004 


004 


NO. AND NAME 


747 Mr. ALsron 
okyo 
Tel. No. 64 


748 To Mr. Linpsay 
Washington 
Tel. No. 184 


149 To Mr. ALSTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 60 


73 Sm J. JORDAN 
Pek 
No. 86 


751 Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 93 


72 Sir J- JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 94 
733 Sm J. JORDAN 
Peking 
No. 9! 


DATE 


Feb. 20 


Feb. 20 


Feb. 21 


Feb. 21 


Feb 22 


Feb. 22 


Feb. 24 


MAIN SUBJECT 


maintenance of arms embargo is supported 
by more enlightened British and Chinese 
opinion. 

Refers to No. 739 and reports assurance 
from M.F.A. that Japanese Govt. never 
had any intention to exclude British group: 
he fails to understand how such ‘mis- 
understanding’ arose and regrets it exceed- 
ingly: according to Political Director, 
M.F.A. was greatly annoyed at impression 
which attitude of Japanese Minister at 
Peking had created and had so informed 
latter. 

Refers to No. 724: instructions to express 
hope that Technical Board will continue 
as long as possible and to ascertain views 
of State Dept. on future of railway and 
its relation to consortium. 

Refers to No. 644: Admiralty consider it 
undesirable that Japan should annex 
islands on route between Hong Kong and 
Singapore: Chinese ensign was hoisted on 
Duncan Island on June 6, 1909, and it is 
suggested that China be enco to 
exert her sovereignty over islan i 
structions to ascertain whether anything 
further has happened and submit views. 
Refers to No. 743 and reports public 
opinion strongly critical of proposed 
£5 million loan: Japan has outmanceuvred 

H.M.G. in this matter, but he considers 
shat Great Britain’s prestige will gain by 
her non-participation in present advance 
and in thus bolstering up of a thoroughly 
vicious form of Government: comments 
on Japanese tactics. 

Note 6. Tokyo desp. No. 105 of Feb. 25: 
considers that, whatever may have been 
attitude of Japanese Minister in Peking, 
Japanese Foreign Ministry has throughout 
loan negotiations displayed readiness to 
act in perfect concert with H.M.G. 
Transmits observations on No. 730: urges 
that H.M.G. should resist politically any 
interference with Asiatic Petroleum Co.’s 
tanks till all other land questions at 
Tsingtao have been settled in such a way 
as to furnish precedent for reasonable 
conduct of British trade at port. 

Japanese encouragement of Gen. Annan- 
kov to enter Chinese territory from Semi- 
rechia. 

Reports representations made on Feb. 4 
to Vice-M.F.A. concerning alleged inten- 
tion of Sining authorities to attack Tibet: 
Vice-M.F.A. gave reassurances and pro- 
mised to make enquiries: Chinese delay 
in replying concerning proposed negotia- 
tions at Lhasa: Chinese Govt. much dis- 
organized. 
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760 


761 
762 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 70 


EARL oF DERBY 
Paris 
No. 590 

Mr. LAMPSON 
Peking 
Tel. No. 20 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. ror 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 105 


Sir J. JoRDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 106 


Sir J. JORDAN 
Peking 
Tel. No. 109 


Mr. BENTINCK 
Foreign Office 
Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 78 


DATE 
Feb. 25 


Feb. 26 


Feb. 26 


Feb. 26 


Feb. 27 


Feb. 27 


Feb. 28 


Feb. 28 
Mar. 1 


MAIN SUBJECT PAGE 


Refers to Nos. 7o1 and 751: Ministry of 1012 
Foreign Affairs state that as no refutation 
of reasons given in their note of Oct. 20 for 
Japanese military order for removal of oil 
tanks had been made by British Embassy, 
they could not ask military authorities to 
reconsider order: they would take desired 
action as soon as communication received 
refuting above-mentioned explanations. 

Note 5. Further correspondence relative 1012 
to above. 
Refers to No. 679 and reports French reply 1013 
concerning Belgian proposal in regard to 
Shantung Railway Co. 
Reports information from Harbin that 1014 
Czechoslovak Govt. has officially protested 
against Japanese control of Czechoslovak 
evacuation in Trans-Baikalia: Japanese 
troops passing westward through Harbin. 
Refers to No. 749: matter has been brought 1014 
informally to notice of Minister of Marine: 
does not feel it would be politic, without 
direct instructions, to make direct repre- 
sentations: in event of a Sino-Japanese 
incident position of H.M.G. might prove 
awkward. 
Refers to No. 742 regarding financial 1014 
advance to China: representative of 
Japanese group has been ordered to Japan 
forthwith for discussions with Mr. Lamont: 
he has informed British representative 
that he is not in position to proceed with 
loan negotiations at present: American 
instructions are that they can participate 
in advance already made by Japanese if 
conditions of loan apply equally thereto. 
Refers to No. 719 and reports conversation 1015 
with Vice-M.F.A. regarding question of 
Sino-Japanese negotiations concerning 
Shantung: Vice-M.F.A. confirmed general 
impression that recent monetary advance 
by Japan was purely political move to 
hasten opening of negotiations: feels China 
must work out her own salvation. 
Refers to No. 686 regarding Tibetan nego- 1016 
tiations and transmits substance of Chinese 
reply of Feb. 26: Chinese Govt. do not 
regard time as ripe for settlement of 
Tibetan question. 
Memo. on effect of Anglo-Japanese 1016 
Alliance upon foreign relationships. 
Refers to No. 747 and reports information 1023 
from U.S. Ambassador regarding Japanese 
Govt.’s view of emergency advance in rela- 
tion to consortium: M.F.A. emphasized 
Japanese adherence to plan of four-power 
consortium and was confident that satis- 
factory agreement could be reached on 
questions still under discussion: expected 
arrival of Mr. Lamont: suggests that, if 
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189 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 76 


To Sm J. JoRDAN 
Peki 


eking =. 
Tel. No. 81 


To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 71 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 82 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 83 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 84 


Mr. ALsTON 
Tokyo 
No. 13! 


Mr. CLIve 
Foreign Office 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


MAIN SUBJECT 
prospect of reaching agreement for basis 
of consortium appears good, it might be 
possible in view of advance now being 
made by Japan and U.S., to suspend nego- 
tiations for balance of £5 million loan. 


In private conversation with Military 
Attaché, Vickers’ representative said that 
every aeroplane could be used for warlike 


purposes. 
Refers to No. 746: instructions to express 
to Chinese Govt. satisfaction of H.M.G. 
at declaration of President’s representative 
and to warn it that H.M.G. might be 
compelled to stop export of remainder of 
machines should they hear of any attempt 
to convert them to warlike purposes before 
embargo on importation of arms is with- 
drawn. 


Refers to No. 762: provided loan negotia- 
tions are not actually completed, H.M.G. 
see no objection to holding up remainder 
of advance, temporarily at any rate, in 
hope that Japanese may shortly come into 
line so as to enable consortium to be 
established: proposal may be discussed 
with Mr. Lamont. 

Refers to reply of Japanese Govt. to British 
memo. of Nov. 1919 regarding consortium 
(see No. 593): U.S. Ambassador proposes 
that communication be discussed with 
Mr. Lamont: suggests that any reply to 
Japanese Govt. be reserved pending con- 
sultations: Japanese proposal appears at 
first sight to be incapable of acceptance. 
Reports information from U.S. Ambas- 
sador regarding Soviet peace proposals to 
Japanese Govt.: U.S. Ambassador has 
informed his Govt. that action is unlikely 
to be taken on Soviet proposal. 


Refers to No. 766 and transmits views of 
U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Lamont and him- 
self after study of Japanese memo. : suggests 
proposal to Japanese Govt. that banking 
groups should try to reach solution which 
could be approved by all Govts. con- 
cerned. 


Refers to No. 714 and transmits note from 
M.F.A. on subject of Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha’s wireless telegraph contract with 
Chinese Govt. 


Minute of conversation with Mr. Butler 
Wright, who left three memoranda, in- 
cluding Japanese formula regarding claims 
in consortium concerning South Man- 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia: 
U.S. Govt. consider formula superfluous, 
and would like informal expression of views 
of H.M.G. as soon as possible. 
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NO. AND NAME 


Mr. Crossy 
Saigon 
No. 8 


To Mr. ALsTron 
Tokyo 
No. 106 

Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 136 

Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
No. 140 

Mr. Lampson 


No. 147 


Mr. LAMPSON 
Peki | 
Tel. No. 131 


Mr. LAMPSON 


Tel. No. 140 
Mr. LAMPSON 

Peking 

No. 154 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 93 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 92 


DATE 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


I! 


12 


13 


15 


16 


16 


16 


MAIN SUBJECT 
Reports appointment of a Japanese Consul 
in Tonkin: appointment doubtless bound 
up with designs for development of 
Japanese trade and influence in Yunnan 
and in northern part of French Indo- 
China: rumoured that Japanese Consul 
de carriére will also be appointed shortly at 
Saigon. 
Instructions to report any information 
regarding a Soviet pamphlet inciting 
Koreans to revolution. 
Transmits report from Military Attaché 
on anti-American feeling in Japan. 


Transmits report from Naval Attaché on 
Japanese naval estimates for 1920-1. 


Refers to No. 620 and comments on 
despatch from H.M. Consul-General at 
Tsinan embodying proposals of British 
firms for settlement at Tsingtao: suggests 
possibility of inviting Japanese Ambassador 
in London to put in concrete form pro- 
mises already made in general terms: con- 
siders that H.M.G. should avoid appear- 
ance of intervening between China and 
Japan over Tsingtao issue. 

Refers to No. 765: on Mar. 10 Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs applied for residue of 
advance of $7 million: Chinese Govt. in- 
formed by French Minister why this could 
not be furnished in form requested: sug- 
gests Japanese advance be regarded as an 
entirely independent transaction and that 
H.M.G. should dissociate itself from it: 
any loan for unproductive purposes will 
incur general odium. 

Statement by Italian Chargé d’Affaires 
ae Italian arms imported into 


Refer to No. 580 and transmits despatch 
No. 16 of Mar. 11 from Acting British 
Consul-General at Mukden on Japanese 
agricultural enterprises in Manchuria and 
Eastern Mongolia. 

Refers to No. 780: at last meeting of 
Diplomatic Advisory Council on Mar. 5 
it was decided to evacuate Siberia gradu- 
ally: eventually troops would be concen- 
trated on Vladivostok: question whether 
Japanese should assist Chinese in holding 
Chinese Eastern Railway west of Harbin. 
Japanese Govt. has been informed of pro- 
posed withdrawal of British Military 
Mission in Siberia and recommended 
withdrawal of allied troops: Japanese 
Govt. have replied that according to their 
information withdrawal of Allied forces 
was being discussed by diplomatic represen- 
tatives at Vladivostok: they think there 
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781 


NO. AND NAME 


Mr. Hopcson 
Vladivostok 
Tel. No. 76 


To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 86 


U.S. Emsassy, 
London 


Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 95 


Mr. ALSTon 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 96 
To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. go 


To Mr. ALSTON 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 88 


Mr. Lampson 
Peking 
Tel. No. 150 


Mr. AsHTON-GWATKIN 
Foreign Office 


Mr. Hopcson 
Vladivostok 
Tel. No. 82 


DATE 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


17 


19 


- 20 


20 


22 


22 


22 


23 


. 23 


MAIN SUBJECT 
must be some misunderstanding regarding 
latter question and ask for further infor- 
mation. 

Requests instructions concerning continued 
attendance at meetings of Interallied Rail- 
way Committee: despite Japanese wish that 
G.B. should be represented on committee, 
considers time has come when withdrawal 
would be well advised in order to avoid 
H.M.G. being involved in harmful con- 
troversies. 

Consortium negotiations: reply being sent 
to Japanese memo. on lines suggested in 
No. 768, with an addition: French and 
U.S. Govts. being informed of tenour of 
reply. 

Aide-memoire stating that U.S. Govt. has 
felt compelled to reply to Japanese memo. 
without further delay in order to facilitate 
Mr. Lamont in reaching understanding 
with Japanese bankers before he leaves 
Japan. 

Mr. Lamont has received assurances that 
proposition on lines put forward in No. 
768 is likely to be acceptable to Japanese 
Govt.: most important that answer to 
Japanese note should not be delayed. 
Views of Mr. Lamont concerning tem- 
porary advances to Chinese Govt. 


Refers to No. 785: as Mr. Lamont appears 
to favour proposal to refrain from parti- 
cipation in Japanese advance, British 
group consider that American group 
should take initiative in informing 
Japanese. 

Good reason to believe that Japanese 
intend to retain troops in Eastern Siberia 
on plea of danger of Bolshevism, and pro- 
pose to distribute them mainly along 
Chinese Eastern Railway, retaining also 
garrison at Nikolaievsk. 

Default of Chinese Govt. on first payment 
of interest on Vickers Aeroplane Loan: 
negotiations now stated to be in progress 
for further loan: considers such transaction 
thoroughly unsound from every point of 
view. 

Memo. on Anglo-Japanese Alliance and 
constitutional changes in Japan. 

Note 2. Views of F.O., Admiralty and 

War Office on question of renewal of 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
Soviet attitude towards Japan: indications 
of Japanese having made up their minds 
to quasi-permanent occupation at all 
events of southern part of Maritime Pro- 
vince, while there are strong reasons for 
believing that they have no intention of 
evacuating Trans-Baikalia at present. 
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NO. AND NAME DATE MAIN SUBJECT 
Mr. ALSTON Mar. 25 Refers to No. 786: Mr. Lamont leaving 
Tokyo for China almost immediately having 
Tel. No. 104 received assurances from Japanese group 
that they now expect to receive in early 
future their Govt.’s authorization to enter 

consortium without reservations. 

Mr. ALSTON Mar. 28 Amplifies information in No. 791: trans- 
Tokyo mits text of reply of U.S. group to Japanese 
Tel. No. 106 group: reply expresses confidence that it will 

have cordial approval of British and French 
groups and of U.S., British and French 
Govts. 

Mr. ALSTON Mar. 28 Refers to No. 792: U.S. Ambassador re- 
Tokyo ports delay in exchange of group letters: 
Tel. No. 107 Mr. Lamont considers that if Japanese 

Govt. delay their final action indefinitely 
or introduce some new element into nego- 
tiations, Japanese partnership should be 
dispensed with: question of which railways 
to be included in consortium: Mr. Lamont 
of opinion that if Japan now enters con- 
sortium there is no longer need to complete 
emergency loan: discusses possible further 
difficulties. 

Mr. ALSTON Mar. 28 Refers to No. 793: Mr. Lamont has 
Tokyo warned M.F.A. and P.M. that unless they 
Tel. No. 108 accepted present terms concerning con- 

sortium they need expect no financial 
assistance from America. 

Mr. ALSTON Mar. 28 Refers to No. 793 and points out incon- 
Tokyo venience caused by non-receipt of No. 782 
Tel. Unnumbered until morning of Mar. 28. 

Mr. ALSTON Mar. 29 Comments on Mr. Lamont’s visit, which 
Tokyo seems to have allayed suspicion that 
No. 159 America harboured ambition of under- 

mining Japan’s position in China: encloses 
memo. by Mr. Lamont on his visit: com- 
ments on Japanese inefficiency. 

Mr. LAMPSON Mar. 29 Chinese Govt. has not yet decided how to 
Peking deal with Soviet suggestion for establish- 
Tel. No. 171 ment of official relations: summarizes 

Soviet note: Russian Minister has warned 
Chinese Govt. against being misled by 
overtures, calling special attention to 
rights of Russo-Asiatic Bank in Chinese 
Eastern Railway and in Pinhei Railway. 

Mr. LAMPSON Mar. 30 Reports information from French Secre- 

Peking tary of Legation regarding a surprising 


Tel. Unnumbered 


To Mr. ALston Mar. 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 104 
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conversation with Japanese Minister who 
told him that Japanese official opinion 
was now strongly in favour of direct inter- 
vention by powers in China, and that it 
was proposed to start press propaganda in 
England in this sense. 

Requests observations on No. 781: H.M.G. 
retaining Gen. Beckett on Technical Rail- 
way Board at Harbin as long as Mr. Stevens 
remains there. 
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NO. AND NAME DATE 


Mr. ALSTON Mar. 31 
Tokyo 
No. 164 


Mr. ALSTON Mar. 31 
Tokyo 
No. 167 

U.S. CuHarcé p’Arrarmes Apr. | 
London 


Mr. ALston Apr. I 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 113 

To Mr. Lampson Apr. 1 
Peking 
Tel. No. 120 


Mr. ALSTON Apr. 1 
Tokyo 
Tel. No. 114 


MAIN SUBJECT 


Transmits copy of memo. handed to 
M.F.A. on Mar. 30, arising out of incident 
at Macao (see note 3) and pointing out 
that H.M.G. expect Japanese Govt. to 
reciprocate frankness of H.M.G. on 
matters affecting China: M.F.A. expressed 
assent. 

Transmits note of conversation with Gen. 
Tanaka, Minister for War, on Mar. 30 
concerning Chinese affairs. 

Memo. regarding basis on which early 
settlement of China consortium negotia- 
tions is ho for: U.S. Govt. trust that 
British and French Govts. will approve 
Mr. Lamont’s proposal to waive any objec- 
tion to exclusion from consortium of three 
railways west of South Manchuria line 
specified by Japanese. 

U.S. colleague and himself see no reason 
at first sight for taking exception to terms 
of latest Japanese memo. 

Requests any further information regard- 
ing Kansu mission (cf. No. 643). India 
Office being informed that agreement of 
1907 with Russia no longer regarded as 
binding: question of a mission to Lhassa: 
instructions to renew warning to Chinese 
Govt. regarding raids into Tibet and to 
enquire whether reply has been received 
to tel. which Acting M.F.A. was sending 
to Sining on subject. 

Refers to No. 780 and transmits official 
statement in press of Mar. 31 explaini 
that Japan cannot immediately withdraw 
her troops from Siberia, but has no political 
designs towards Russia. 
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CHAPTER I 


Correspondence and memoranda concerning 

developments of international significance in 

Central Europe before the entry into force of the 
Treaty of Versailles 


June 28, 1919—January 10, 1920 
No. 1 
Mr. Gosling' (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received Fune 28) 
No. 86 [95172/2138/3] 
PRAGUE, June 23, 1919 
My Lord, 

In my despatch No. 14? of the 4th February ult., I reported on my first 
audience with President Masaryk and on his statement as to the policy of his 
Government. 

I expressed dissent with the very optimistic views expressed by the President 
in regard to internal conditions and racial problems in the Republic, and I 
now beg to report that the political situation in the Republic to-day proves 
to a considerable extent the accuracy of my forecast. 

The lack of cohesion between the component parts of the Republic is 
indeed most regrettable and it must be realised that the Czechs have 
succeeded in hostilizing not only their former enemies the German Bohe- 
mians, but also the Moravians and the Slovaks. 

Since the representation made by me to the President on behalf of the 
German Bohemians, under the instructions conveyed in your [sic] telegram 
No. 163 of the 5th April, the treatment by Czech officials and soldiers has 

1 H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Prague. 2 Not printed: cf. No. 402. 

3 The reference was to Mr. Balfour’s telegram No. 16 of April 5, 1919, from Paris. This 
telegram was in reply to a repetition to the British Peace Delegation of a telegram of 


March 26 from Mr. Gosling to Lord Curzon. The repetition of Mr. Gosling’s telegram read 
as follows: ‘Following message is confidential. 

‘M. Vorwaierer von Haimendorf who previous to Czech occupation was Landesverweser 
of Sudetenland called on me March 23rd stating that he had been deputed to do so by 
German speaking inhabitants of that district. He was accompanied by Dr. Neusser also 
formerly holding an official position in administration. 

‘They gave me account of state of affairs there since Czech occupation of Sudetenland 
in December last which Czech proclamation issued at that time stated was in agreement 
with Governments of Entente. Conditions they stated had grown steadily worse and owing 
to behaviour of Czech officials and soldiery that [sic] position of population was now acute. 
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perceptibly improved, but reform came too late, and I do not see any 
prospect of a permanent reconciliation between the two peoples. 

In Moravia the position is less serious, but nevertheless there, as well, the 
high-handed methods of the Czechs and their religious intolerance have 
created a certain hostility to the Government and strengthened the party in 
favour of autonomy. 

In Slovakia a really grave situation prevails, for the inhabitants of the 
towns are in practically open sympathy with the Magyars, while the peasants 
regard the Czechs with but scant affection and merely desire to be left alone 
to pursue their agricultural avocations. Like the Moravians they view with 
apprehension the clerical intolerance of the Czechs, and I am informed that 
with them the desire for autonomy is practically universal. It is stated here 
that this has been accorded them by the terms of the Peace Conference. 

The Jews in Bohemia appear to be, on the whole, a law-abiding people, 
and it is only fair to say that they have no cause for complaint as to the 
manner in which they have been treated by the Government. The Czechs 
are however extremely hostile to them. In Slovakia, I am informed, the 
Jews constitute a much less desirable element, and are to a great extent 
imbued with Bolshevism. 

Upon the creation of the Republic, a considerable number of the old Czech 


In Trop(?pau) and other towns men and women and children had been shot by soldiery 
without provocation and floggings of men and boys and even women were of frequent 
occurrence. 

“On behalf of German speaking population they appealed to H.M.G. to appoint a com- 
mission to proceed there to investigate these statements. 

‘I had previously received information to same effect from sources I believe reliable (in 
one case from British subjects resident (? in) Freudental in district referred to). 

‘I saw President yesterday and asking permission to speak frankly I laid before him above 
statement adding that from information in my possession I believed his troops in some of 
these districts were out of hand (? and) that I considered establishment of modus vivendi 
between German speaking population of Republic and Czechs was one of vital importance 
for future of this State. 

“His Excellency replied this was his most earnest wish. He acknowledged that in some 
cases the Czech troops had committed . . . [text uncertain] and he invited my suggestions. 

‘I said he should remove present troops from German speaking districts and send in their 
place troops of Czech Foreign Legions which were better disciplined. His Excellency said 
he would at once cause enquiry to be made and if necessary act on my suggestion. 

‘I am convinced question of reconciliation of Czechs and German speaking population 
is of vital importance to future peace and security of this Republic and would submit 
H.M. Government should do all in its power to further this end. 

‘At present situation is steadily growing worse and disorder, revolt and even Bolshevism 
is [sic] to be feared. If steps President now proposes to take do not have desired effect I would 
suggest advisability of despatching small detachments of British troops to Sudetenland and 
German Bohemia to keep order. Czecho-Slovak Government would not I believe object 
and German Bohemians would welcome such action. Military Attaché approves this 
suggestion.’ 

Mr. Balfour replied to the above in his telegram No. 16: 

‘I entirely approve your language and suggestion regarding replacement of existing 
troops by better disciplined units, and you may so inform President. Despatch of British or 
other Allied troops cannot however be contemplated and question should not therefore be 
raised.’ 


nobility, who have nationalist traditions, were prepared to give their services 
to the Republic. But, although the President, as he himself told me, was 
anxious to employ them, he was too apprehensive of public opinion to risk 
the experiment. 

This, and the fact that their houses and goods are being sequestrated—it is 
said for the benefit of the State, but in reality, as often as not, for the benefit 
of individuals in the Government—has produced great dissatisfaction among 
the members of the aristocracy. 

The anticlerical policy of the Socialist party has been tacitly acquiesced 
in by the Government, and its effect, as I have already pointed out, has been 
a bad one both in Moravia and Slovakia. The removal of ancient statues 
and figures of saints from the places where they have stood for so many 
centuries, has created a painful impression among the people of moderate 
views. These and other indignities, committed on the Roman Catholic 
Church, cannot in my mind be regarded as a wise policy. 

Since my arrival in Prague, I have been in close touch with the President, 
with whom I have indeed transacted all my official business. 

Like most who have come into close contact with him, I have been im- 
pressed by his distinction and personal charm, and also by his high principles 
and qualities of heart and mind. Scholar and philosopher, he is, however, 
too remote from the actualities of life and I must confess that I have found 
him at times lacking in firmness and decision in dealing with the problems 
that confront him. Acts of religious, linguistic and racial intolerance com- 
mitted by the leaders of the people are, I believe, distasteful to him, but he 
has not successfully used his influence to prevent their occurrence, and one 
feels that he lacks the broad and generous outlook on life, the spirit of justice 
and toleration, which one would expect in a man of his quality. 

Married to an American lady, Monsieur Masaryk doubtless regards 
America as his second home, but he has, I am sure, a very genuine affection 
and regard for Great Britain and her institutions. He 1s not, I think, in great 
sympathy with France or French national characteristics, and my French 
colleague has commented to me on this. 

The President’s Ministers are, on the whole, ignorant and narrow minded, 
and they have lost the confidence of the public. This is due to the fact that 
they each represent different political parties, and are consequently fre- 
quently at variance with one another, to the detriment of the interests of the 
State. This lack of cohesion penetrates the whole fabric of the administration 
and is a permanent source of weakness. 

At the present moment, appeals are being made for the President toassume the 
Dictatorship which, however, he has informed me, he is most unwilling to do. 

There is no doubt that it 1s only the force of his personality which is now 
holding the country together, and the situation must in my opinion be re- 
garded as critical. One must, in fact, face the question as to whether, with 
a war in Slovakia,* dissensions at home, and surrounded on all sides by 
enemies, this Republic is in a position to stand alone. 

4 The Hungarian Red Army had invaded Slovakia early in June 1919. 
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The French, realising the difficulties early in the day, have strengthened 
the State by the organization of a strong army under the direction of General 
Pellé, an extremely able officer, who has under his orders a large and com- 
petent staff. The wisdom of this precaution has been justified by the war of 
defence now being waged against the Magyar army in Slovakia. But it is not 
in my opinion sure whether French military support alone will be sufficient 
to enable Bohemia to maintain its position as an independent Nation, and if 
the maintenance of its integrity, as constituted on its declaration of inde- 
pendence after the armistice, is the policy of His Majesty’s Government, I 
would urge that financial assistance and expert advice in transport and other 
matters is of immediate necessity. 


I have, &c., 
Crecit GosLING 
No. 2 
Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame' (Vienna) to Mr. Balfour? (Parts. 
Received Fuly 1) 


No. 350 Telegraphic [46/1/5/14357] 
VIENNA, June 30, 1919 

I spoke to-day to ex-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs for Hungary in 
Karolyi’s Administration.3 According to him all sections of population are 
now exasperated against Bela Kun regime but he doubted whether owing to 
complete state of terror established and to efficient service of espionage any 
attempt to throw off oppression would be successful. Leader[s] of socialists 
such as Kunfi and Bohm were anxious to see country return to establishment 
of system [sic] but agreed to co-operate originally with Communists in 
expectation of securing majority of control of Government. This hope had 
not been fulfilled and their position now was difficult. In about 2 weeks time 
he hoped that the fall of Bela would be brought about but was not very 
sanguine.* He urged especially demands by Entente for instant disarmament 
which he thought would bring about the overthrow of Bela more than any- 
thing else. This would be great relief of anxiety in Vienna and would 
facilitate Austrian disarmament. General Segré5 tells me he is going to 
induce Austrian Government to remove arms at Wollersdorf into interior as 
they are exposed to raids from Hungarians. As the Poles are in great need 
of them question of Mackensen’s arms in Budapest‘ is one that should now 
be definitely settled by Entente. 

! British Military Representative in Vienna. 

2 This telegram was also addressed to the Director of Military Intelligence. 

3 The reference is uncertain but was probably to Baron Julius Bornemisza, Foreign 
Minister in the administration constituted at Arad by Count Julius Karolyi in May 1919: 
cf. No. 336, note 4. 

4 Sir T. Cuninghame had briefly reported to Mr. Balfour in Vienna telegram No. 84 
of June 29, 1919 (received June 30: not printed) : ‘I learn from reliable source that Bela Kun 
would be glad now to go if he could find a pretext.’ 

5 Italian Military Representative in Vienna. 6 Cf. Volume I, No. 7, note 18. 
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No. 3 . 


Letter from Colonel Str T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Colonel Twrss' (Parts. 
Recewved July 5) 
No. T.C. 573 [41/1/10/14468 | 
VIENNA, July 1, 1919 
My dear Twiss, 

There is a great deal that is interesting to tell you this mail but I am doubt- 
ful whether I can get through with it before the post goes. | 

Firstly, in order to placate public opinion, the Government have agreed 
to allow the Arbeiter Rat? to sit in the building formerly occupied by the 
Lower House of Representatives. This is in accord with the Socialist Policy 
of always seeming to concede to the demands of the ‘Left’ but in appearance 
only. The Arbeiter Rat has so far shown itself to be a patriotic and level 
headed body of men, but naturally the experiences has [sc] aroused con- 
siderable misgivings among the Bourgeoisie, who see in} the concession the 
beginning of a Soviet institution. While this is not to be feared, the change 
has brought to light some weaknesses in the present form of Government 
which may easily become dangerous if matters do not go favourably for 
Austria. | 

Party feeling runs deep, and the junior members of the Socialist Party 
have become discontented with the slow progress of Socialist legislation and 
annoyed at the inaction of the Conservative opposition. The danger there- 
fore is that there is a distinct tendency in [? on] the part of the forward socialists 
to use the position of the Arbeiter Rat to overcome this opposition, which may 
set up a dangerous activity in the Arbeiter Rat itself, and induce them to 
demand privileges which the Socialist leaders are not prepared to grant. 
So long as the Arbeiter Rat follows the leaders and not vice versa, so long we 
are safe from change, but if there should be any disaccord the leaders could 
not occupy a position of opposition without endangering the stability of the 
entire structure. 

So far, as I have so often said, proposals for extension of the power of these 
Soviets, as well as proposals for dictatorial powers for the Government itself 
have been kept at bay by the argument that they will come into conflict with 
the wishes of the Entente upon whose good will the entire fortune of Austria 
depends. The course of events in Hungary has undermined this argument. 
The attitude of the Entente towards Bela Kun‘ is attributed partly to fear 
and partly to want of accord between the Associated Powers. The threat to 
stop food in cases of disturbance still stands,’ but it is argued that it does not 

! Member of the Military Section of the British Peace Delegation. 

2 Workers’ Council. 

3 Underlined, presumably in error, in the filed copy, which is a typed copy of the 
original letter. 4 Cf. Volume I, Chap. I passim. 

S$ In a memorandum of March 27, 1919 (received in the British Delegation in Paris on 
March 29), Mr. O. S. Phillpotts, a British political officer in Vienna, had stated in particular: 


‘I consider the situation in Vienna and most of the other [Austrian] towns is that of a 
gradual but steady sliding down an inclined plain [sic] and that the Communist revolution 
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apply to any peaceful method of introducing the Soviet system. We are 
making use of the fact that the Blockade against Hungary has not been lifted, 
and shall make also full use of the state of chaos and semi-famine which 
exists in Budapest now, but it should I think be fully realised that so long as 
Kun remains, so long there is a chance of Bolshevistic echo in Vienna.® If 
the financial and economic terms of the Peace Treaty’ should be such as to 
make state bankruptcy inevitable, the Government would use that as an 
excuse to impose a Proletariat Dictatorship, and that would in reality be the 
best thing to do. The Arbeiter Rat would then be used as the sole consulta- 
tive body, for the purpose of giving that amount of popular sanction to 
legislative proposals which in such circumstances would be possible. This 
will occur under conditions of bankruptcy irrespective of the persistence of 
Hungarian Bolshevism. Presuming however that the Financial Clauses are 
less fatal for Austria, but that Bolshevism remains in Hungary, we may see a 
modification of the Soviet system inaugurated, in which the present Arbeiter 
Rat is expanded into a group of ‘Berufs Rate’® in which the Bourgeois, the 
workmen, the peasants and perhaps initially the soldiers are represented by 
Councils of their own. The nett effect would probably be a gain for Con- 
servatism, but considerable difficulties would arise in settling the relations 
between the two Houses and determining the ‘Executive’. 

Returning to the necessities of the moment. I desire once more to em- 
phasise the advantage of demanding instantly the disarmament of the 
Hungarian Red Army. I have already pointed out that it will facilitate the 
disarmament of the Austrian forces (Volkswehr® and peasants), and indeed 
is a necessary preliminary for the consent of the rival groups in Austria to part 
with their weapons. But not only this. It affords an excuse for an action 
which will probably be fatal to Kun. There was a telegram published in the 
newspapers to the effect that such a demand had already been made, but I 
gather that it is not founded on fact. It made however a great sensation as 
it was realised that Bolshevism without a Red Army to support it was too 
odious a tyranny to persist in. In support of this I can quote the opinion of 
the Socialist leader ‘Kunfi’, who is now in Vienna, who told Bauer,?° that 


will come when the Volkswehr has been sufficiently imbued with Communist ideas. The 
Allies may be able to stop this in two ways, either by threatening to cut off the food supply 
or by sending troops to disband the Volkswehr and occupy Vienna and other towns.’ With 
reference to this memorandum Mr. Balfour stated in his telegram No. 4 of April 10 from 
Paris to Sir T. Cuninghame at Vienna: ‘You may give Mr. Phillpotts full authority to 
threaten that food will be stopped if there is any breach of public order. Mr. Phillpotts 
should use such organs of the press as he can for propaganda in the above sense.’ 

¢ Sir T. Cuninghame briefly referred to matters discussed in the present letter in Vienna 
telegram No. 87 of July 1, 1919, to Mr. Balfour in Paris (received July 2: not printed). 
Sir T. Cuninghame stated therein in particular: ‘If some means are not found to get rid of 
Bolshevism in Hungary there is now once more a danger of a Soviet system in Austria 
brought about by peaceful means. If this occurs Tyrol and Salzburg will secede. Styria is 
doubtful, Upper Austria and Lower Austria will probably acquiesce.’ 

7 With Austria. 8 Vocational Councils. 

® Austrian volunteer defence force raised after the armistice of 1918. 

10 Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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the position of Kun was becoming impossible, that all the Trades Unions, 
as well as the Socialists, were against him, and that it would only need the 
national feeling of the returning soldiers to raise an overpowering opposition 
to the continuance of his usurpation. I realise that it is desired that Bolshe- 
vism should kill itself rather than be killed by any outside instrument, but 
I do think that now, on the eve of Peace, that [stc] a means of bringing to an 
end a Bedlamite and non-national form of Government, which does not repre- 
sent in any sense the wishes of any section of the populace might be used, the 
more so as 1t would effectively prevent further extension of the disease. 

I have also to chronicle in this connection a distinct change in the attitude 
of the Italians in Hungary towards the Bolshevik Government. Prince 
Borghese'! having extracted all the monetary resources in return for a 
promise of ‘food and other articles to be delivered after the raising of the 
blockade’ has ceased to be so amiable to the administration of Kun, and now 
I learn from a well founded informative [stc] that the Italians are taking in- 
terest in the Szeged Government.'? This ‘volte face’ is to be attributed to 
the view generally held in Buda Pest that the Socialists—even if they returned 
—could not maintain order. Kunfi in his interview with Bauer maintained 
this view and agreed that only a military dictatorship, or some control tem- 
porarily of a reactionary character, would avail. Kun makes great use of 
this argument in his speeches pointing out to the people the only alternative 
to his rule. None the less, the Italians, who know the situation very well, are 
so certain that the Communist Regime is drawing to an end, that they are 
looking round to make friends with all possible successors. I learn from 
General Segré that Sig. Cerruti (who used to be Secretary of Embassy in 
Vienna before the war) left last Friday’ to undertake negotiations for the 
withdrawal of Kun, but that these came to nothing, owing mostly to the fact 
that the Socialists who might succeed, such as Kunfi, BGhm, and Peidl, are 
too much compromised with the Communists for independent action at 
present. They joined the Communists after the fall of Karolyi, in the 
expectation of being able to control events, and later to reject the extremists, 
but it was the other way round. And until the position is even more hopeless 
than it is at present they are important [? impotent]. There are many 
speculations as to the exact position of Stromfeld (C[hief] of S[taff] to Bohm)." 
It seems certain that 1t was he who planned the attacks on Pressburg, Vienna 
and Wiener Neustadt,'s but his object in doing so is not clear. One version 
is that he meant to push the Hungarians into open breach with the Entente 
and the very open way in which he telephoned his orders, as well as his 
public announcement of the “Brunn line’ as ultimate objective of the offen- 
sive enterprise, lends colour to this view. Further it is established that he 
personally induced Kun to withdraw but without effect. As things are, we 


™! Italian Minister in Vienna. 

12 For this government see Volume I, No. 3, note 4. 13 June 27, 1919. 

4 Commander-in-Chief of the Hungarian Red Army. 

1S In the latter half of June 1919 there had been widespread rumours and reports relative 
to alleged Hungarian projects for attacks against Austrian territory. 
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are justified in hoping that this nightmare 1s nearly through, and provided 
that the Entente will refrain from further parley with Kun, and will maintain 
the blockade, we ought to see a change within a fortnight. But nothing will 
help to accelerate the process more than a peremptory demand to disarm the 
Red Troops. 

Returning to Austria, the question of the ‘Auschluss [Anschluss]’ is once 
more raised in a very interesting manner. Some consternation has been 
caused by the appearance of an article in L’ Homme Libre which is attributed 
to the influence of M. Clemenceau, to the effect that Austria is playing a 
double game over the question of the ‘Auschluss’ [sic]. I spoke to Dr. Bauer 
on the matter today and he informed me distinctly and clearly that Austria 
has taken and will take no steps whatever to anticipate the wishes of the 
Entente in the matter of the ‘Auschluss’. He attributed the article to a 
desire on the part of the French to see a clause prohibiting fusion per- 
manently or temporarily, inserted in the Peace Treaty, or else as the con- 
coction of a reason for which unfavourable financial terms would after all be 
meted out to Austria. On the other hand a German emissary ‘Griesinger’ is 
now in Vienna and is trying unofficially to pave the way for the eventual 
fusion of Austria with Germany, by equalizing the Common Law as a pre- 
liminary to other similar arrangements having the same end. But I am sure 
that no suggestions of this sort will be accepted by the Government yet, and 
I am inclined to think that no responsible Minister is thinking of bringing 
about the ‘Auschluss’ for at least 3 or 4 years. 

I questioned Bauer as to his own position and he told me that if he could 
be assured of a Danube Confederation as a working proposition he would 
work for it and support it. He considered that at present the attitude of the 
Czechs made it impossible and agreed that Deutsch BOhmen'’® was still the 
‘key’ to the problem. He thought that Masaryk or Tuzar'? would both be 
willing to grant the German Bohemians that measure of autonomy which 
was necessary to pave the way for a combination of Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia, but he doubted if they would ever be able to overcome the national 
sentiments of the Krammarsch!® group. 

My own information from Prague points to the correctness of his view, 
but no doubt you know more of that from Mr. Gosling. It seems that 
Masaryk 1s willing to give autonomy to the Deutsch Bohmen ‘if they ask for 
it’. Now there are two groups in Deutsch Bohmen, the one led by Lodgman 
who would accept, the other by Langenhahn who wants the ‘Auschluss’ and 
will not ask for anything. 

As to this, I will write fuller next mail, but meanwhile end by saying that 
I don’t think that Bauer is pushing the Langenhahn group. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tom CUNINGHAME 


16 German Bohemia: cf, No. 1, note 3. 

17 Leader of the Czechoslovak socialist party. 

18 Leader of the Young Czechs and Czechoslovak Prime Minister, November 1918- 
July rgrg. 
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No. 4 
M. Dutasta' to Mr. Norman? (Paris. Received July 2) 
[35/1/2/14183] 
PARIS, le 1 juillet 1919 
Le Secrétariat Général de la Conférence de la Paix a ’honneur de faire 
tenir ci-joint au Secrétariat de la Délégation de l’Empire Britannique copie 
d’une lettre adressée 4 Monsieur Laroche Sous-Directeur des Affaires 


D’Europe? par Monsieur Benes, Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres de la 
République Tchéco-Slovaque.* 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 4 


B. 1822 
PARIS, le 19 juin 1919 
Monsieur, 

La Commission des affaires tchéco-slovaques’ va s’occuper de la réponse 
de Monsieur Renner® au sujet des Allemands de Bohéme. Je me permets de 
vous envoyer quelques documents,’ qui vont donner 4 la Commission des 
preuves de la vraie situation dans les pays tchéco-slovaques. IIs vont 
éclaircir en méme temps la politique du passé de |’Autriche-Allemande 
vis-a-vis de nous et la politique actuelle et future de l’Etat tchéco-slovaque 
vis-a-vis des Allemands. 

Je me permets particuliérement d’attirer votre attention sur les déclara- 
tions du parti agrarien allemand de Bohéme, sur les journaux [allemands ]® 
nationalistes de Prague qui sont les plus importants de tous les journaux 
allemands en Bohéme, et enfin sur les résultats des élections aux Conseils 
municipaux dans |’Etat tchéco-slovaque. Ce sont particuliérement ces 
élections qui sont une preuve éclatante de tout ce que j’ai eu lhonneur 
de dire soit devant la Conférence, soit devant les Commissions au sujet des 
régions allemandes de Bohéme. 

Elles démontrent que les régions purement allemandes n’existent pas, 
qu’en dehors de cela au centre méme de ces régions, c’est-a-dire autour de la 


t Secretary-General of the Peace Conference of Paris. 

2 At that time Secretary of the British Delegation to the Peace Conference. 

3 In the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

4 Dr. Bene’ had addressed an identic letter of even date to Sir E. Crowe, Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and a member of the British Peace Delegation. 
Cf. note 8 below. 

S At the Peace Conference of Paris. 

¢ This note No. 304 of June 15, 1919, from the Austrian Chancellor is printed in Bericht 
ber die Tatigkett der deutschdsterreichischen Friedensdelegation in St. Germain-en-Laye (Deutsch- 
dsterreichische Staatsdruckerei, Vienna, 1919), vol. i, pp. 88-92. 

7 See enclosures 2-4 below. 

8 This word, omitted in the present text, was included in the original text of the identic 
letter from Dr. Bene’ to Sir E. Crowe: cf. note 4 above. The enclosures, printed as 
enclosures 2—4 below, are filed only as enclosures in the copy of the letter from Dr. Bene3 
to M. Laroche, as here printed. 
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ville de Duchs, dans la région miniére, la majorité est tchéque et qu’il 
n’existe pas en Bohéme de territoire contigu purement allemand, comme les 
Allemands ont voulu le démontrer en établissant des cartes, ot: depuis Reichen- 
berg jusqu’a Eger, ils démontraient que tout le territoire est allemand. 

Je suis particuliérement content de pouvoir constater cela aujourd’hui, 
puisqu’avant d’avoir les preuves publiques, j’essayais de la démontrer en 
défendant nos revendications devant la Conférence de la Paix. 

Je me permets de vous envoyer ces documents en vous priant d’en faire 
l’usage qui vous semblerait opportun. 

Veuillez agréer, etc., 
EDWARD [EpvaArRpD]? BENES 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 4 
Les Allemands de Bohéme 
Déclarations du Président Masaryk et celles des Allemands de Bohéme 


Dans une entrevue avec les journalistes tchéques, qui a eu lieu au com- 
mencement de ce mois,'° le Président de la République tchéco-slovaque a 
exposé son point de vue sur les rapports entre la république et ses citoyens 
allemands. 


‘L’1mportance de ce probléme découle du nombre de ces Allemands, de 
leur valeur intellectuelle, ainsi que du haut degré de leur évolution écono- 
mique, non moins que du voisinage de !’Empire allemand. Nous leur 
concéderons tout ce qui leur revient du droit; en aucun cas nous ne devons 
retomber dans les méthodes autrichiennes de concessions imposées par les 
nécessités du moment. II parait donc indispensable d’en faire de véritables 
citoyens préts 4 consacrer leurs efforts a un travail créateur, a collaborer a 
l’édification de Etat commun 4 tous, ainsi qu’a4 son administration et a son 
activité économique. 

‘Mon désir le plus vif serait de voir la question des langues résolue en 
Bohéme de facon a ce qu'elle disparaisse des discussions parlementaires et 
de la vie publique. En tout cela, 11 ne s’agit pas seulement de l’école et de 
ladministration publique, mais des relations en général et de leurs formes 
extérieures. Nous avons €prouvé, sur notre propre personne, ce que signifie 
Vhumiliation systématique de la langue maternelle. Ces chicanes constantes 
doivent disparaitre a l’avenir. Le fait que les billets de banque ne portaient 
pas d’inscription en tchéque nous irritait, par exemple fortement. Nos billets 
auront donc aussi un texte en allemand. Nous nous sommes laissés guider 
par les égards dus a la susceptibilité allemande dans le choix de l’uniforme 
militaire. 

‘Nous ne pouvons demander aux Allemands de s’enthousiasmer pour 
P’hymne slovaque, bien que notre ‘Kde domov muj?’ avec certaines modi- 
fications, puisse leur convenir. Ce qu’il nous faut, c’est un nouvel hymne 


6 As in the original text of Dr. Bene’’s letter to Sir E. Crowe. 
10 June 1919. 
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national qui convienne a tous les citoyens. Je ne sais que trop bien ce que 
signifie dans ce cas le moment sentimental qui, en général ne saurait étre 
négligé 4 propos des symboles de |’Etat. Je ne peux que répéter que c’est mon 
veu sincére de vivre en paix avec les Allemands. C’est de ce point de vue 
que doit étre jugée et réglée la question de nos relations mutuelles.’ 


Les idées exprimées 4 ce sujet par le Président ont rencontré une approba- 
tion unanime dans la presse tchéque. 

De méme, dans la presse allemande aucune voix ne s’est élevée pour les 
désapprouver; au contraire les principaux journaux allemands de Bohéme 
expriment leur adhésion complete aux conclusions du président [;] ils espérent 
que la solution du probléme national satisferait les deux partis de la Ré- 
publique Tchéco-Slovaque. C’est ainsi que le journal allemand Bohemia, 
connu pour son attitude agressive a l’égard de tout ce qui est tchéco-slovaque 
écrit dans son numéro du 7 juin: 

‘Les Allemands se sont ralliés 4 l’idée d’un état commun et cela non seule- 
ment les Allemands de Prague, mais aussi ceux de Cheb, de Liberec (Reichen- 
berg), d’Opava et de Lanskroun, etc.’ 

La Bohemia écrit encore 4 propos des rapports tchéco-allemands: 

‘Nous sommes absolument convaincus des intentions honorables du 
Président; c’est pourquoi nous croyons qu’il désire vivre en paix avec les 
Allemands. Les Allemands désirent aussi sincérement conclure la paix avec 
les Tchéques et la maintenir honnétement. Maisla réalisation de ce réciproque 
désir demande encore quelques formalités; avant tout la connaissance des 
conditions de cette paix.’ 


L’organe principal des Allemands de Bohéme, le Prager Tagblatt, consacre 
au discours du Président un long éditorial plein de louanges. Nous en 
extrayons le passage final, qui nous a paru digne d’attention. 

‘La politique universelle de ces derniéres années dans laquelle lui-méme 
a joué un réle considérable, lui a appris importance des sentiments natio- 
naux, c’est pourquoi il en veut tenir compte dans le réglement des relations 
tchéco-allemandes. En citant deux petits exemples, il a prononcé des paroles 
qui, si elles avaient été mentionnées plus tét auraient pu adoucir l’amertume 
éprouvée par les Allemands pendant ces derniers mois. II disait: les Alle- 
mands se trouvent a présent dans une situation semblable a celle des Tchéques 
a l’époque ou leurs sentiments nationaux eurent a subir tant d’humiliation. 

‘A cette époque les Tchéques voyaient une insulte dans le fait que le texte 
tchéque faisait défaut sur les billets de banque (ils [sc] y figuraient cependant 
en caractére minuscule).’"! 

Aujourd’hui, les Allemands ne peuvent trouver aucun contentement 
d’Ame dans le chant qui doit étre aussi leur hymne national, il faudrait donc 
trouver un nouveau texte pour cet hymne. II serait injuste d’ajouter a ces 
paroles une mauvaise plaisanterie, n’éprouvera [sic] aucune ameélioration 
importante si en des occasions solennelles, ils devaient exercer leur voix a 


1 Punctuation as in filed copy: it would appear, however, that the quotation should 
be continued to the end of the fifth paragraph below (‘. . . dans le sens indiqué.’). 
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chanter un hymne dont le texte leur conviendra mieux que le texte 
actuel. 

On connait les discours et les ceuvres de Mazaryk[ ;] on sait que selon le 
procédé des philosophes qui, a4 la fagon de pédagogues veulent exercer leurs 
influences sur le peuple, il aime a citer les exemples qui lui passent par 
esprit, au hasard pour appuyer ses théses. I] emploie dans ce cas le méme 
procédé. I] ne veut, comme il l’explique du reste dans la suite exprimer cette 
idée que dans le choix des symboles de I’Etat; 11 doit étre visible qu’on ne veut 
pas brusquer les Allemands. Aussi aurait-on été décu si le président Masaryk 
qui n’a pas encore perdu la confiance des esprits aux idées morales et huma- 
nitaires avait accepté un point de vue différent de celui qu’il proclame dans 
sa derniére manifestation et s’il n’avait [stc] menacé les Allemands de son 
pays de son glaive de vainqueur. Celui qui alui-méme souffert de la violation 
des sentiments se gardera bien de violer les sentiments des autres. 

Celui qui veut transformer une politique de phrases hyperboliques en une 
politique sobre et suivie ne peut croire sérieusement que les millions d’Alle- 
mands qui doivent vivre dans cet Etat peuvent se contenter, alors qu’ils 
demandaient quelle position ils occuperaient dans cet Etat, d’une réponse 
telle que celle-ci: ce sera un Etat tchéque. 

S’il parait impossible de désigner un état autrement que conformément a 
la population, le nom donné ne doit pas cependant étre un symbole d’oppres- 
sion pour plusieurs millions de citoyens d’une nationalité différente. 

Le Président Masaryk annonce les principes du réglement des relations des 
Allemands avec les autres nations qui, bien qu’elles soient pour la [le] moment 
plus symboliques sont approuvables. Il nous présente le cadre d’un tableau 
qui, exécuté selon sa volonté serait appréciable, cependant les couleurs et les 
figures y manquent. Tout dépend de |’accord de ces derniéres avec |’en- 
semble du tableau et de la fagon dont l’encadreur pourra influencer l’artiste 
chargé de l’exécution du tableau afin qu’il soit exécuté dans le sens indiqué. 


Le discours du Président a trouvé un écho dans la presse tchéque et 
allemande de la République, on peut en déduire ceci: 

1) le gouvernement tchéque s’efforce sérieusement et avec une grande 
loyauté de contenter pleinement la minorité allemande dans ses aspirations 
nationales. 

2) le public tchéque saisit parfaitement la portée de ces efforts. Il soutient 
et soutiendra le gouvernement dans ses efforts visant a satisfaire la minorité 
de l’autre langue tant que ses revendications sont justifiées. 

3) le public allemand se rend compte de ces efforts et se montre tout 
disposé a collaborer a la vie sociale de I’Etat. 

Les informations, rapportant que les Allemands de Bohéme seraient 
opprimés, et ne seraient pas satisfaits d’étre reconnus citoyens de la Répu- 
blique Tchéco-Slovaque sont donc dépourvues de tout fondement. 
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ENCLOsURE 3 IN No. 4 
PARIS, le 19 juin I919 
Résultats des élections municipales dans les territoires mixtes de la Bohéme 


Les élections municipales ont prouvé la fausseté de la théorie allemande 
d’un territoire compact purement allemand dans les pays tchéques. Ce 
n’est qu’un territoire mixte avec de grandes minorités tchéques dont plusieurs 
se sont montrées méme comme mapjorité. 

Voici quelques résultats: 

Most (Brux) et Duchcov (Duchs) ont joué toujours un grand réle dans les 
augmentations allemandes a l’occasion de différents essais pour accord 
tchéco-allemand (par exemple de Stiigh [Stiirghk], Thun).'* Le professeur 
Bachmann ne voulait pas admettre qu’il y avait plus de 20% de Tchéques 
dans ces districts et ne voulait pas concéder des droits de langues [sic] aux 
miinorités tchéques de ces districts. 

Voici les résultats électoraux dans ces districts. 

Ces élections prouvent le rapport des forces nationales et sont la meilleure 
réponse aux prétentions de Monsieur Renner.® Pour la premiére fois, les 
‘Tchéques dans les districts mixtes ont voté sans contrainte de la part des 
propriétaires des mines et de[s] grandes usines. Les résultats prouvent le 
caractére mixte du territoire allemand, soi-disant compact. 

Ces résultats sont les suivants: 

Most (Brux) 29 Allemands, 1 Juif, 12 Tchéques. 

Duchcov (Duchs) 19 Allemands, 17 Tchéques. 

Les villes et les villages de ces districts qui ont été considérés jusqu’ici comme 
allemands ont obtenu une majorité tchéque sont [? soit]: 


Dolni Jiretin (Niedergeorgenthal) 13 Allemands 17 Tchéques 
Dolni Litvinov (Niederleutensdorf) 15 15 3 


Kopisty (Kopitz) 2 yh 
Cous (Tachausch) 5 5 25 3 
Zaluzi (Maltheuern) 8 3 22 " 
Louka (Wiesa) 16 es 14 ss 
Lom (Bruch) 12 es 24 vs 


Liberec (Reichenberg) et ses environs: 


Liberec (Reichenberg) est considéré comme la capitale du territoire 
allemand soi-disant compact. Cette ville vient d’élir[e] 35 Allemands et 
5 Tchéques, mais le faubourg de Liberec la ville de Horni Ruzodol (Ober- 
rosenthal) a élu 18 Allemands et 18 Tchéques. En tout, il y a dans le Grand 
Reichenberg 55 voix allemandes et 23 voix tchéques. 

La ville de Térezin (Theresi[e]nstadt) considéré[e] pendant longtemps 
comme une ville allemande a élu 30 Tchéques et seulement 6 Allemands. 


In rg11 Count Karl Stiirghk, Prime Minister of Austria, and Prince Franz Thun, 
Governor of Bohemia, had attempted to promote limited administrative and linguistic 


reforms in Bohemia. 
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Il ne faut citer que quelques résultats frappant de ce territoire pour 
prouver son caractére national: 


Nombre d’élus: 


Lovocice (Lobositz) 20 Allemands 10 Tchéques 
Tanwald (Tanwald) 20 - IO. —é, 
Ledvice (Ladowitz) 17 3 19 - 
Litomerece (Leitmeritz) 28 Allemands & 7 Tchéques 
Teplice (Teplitz) 37 5 

(Mais dans les communes de ce district 26 Tchéques furent élus) 
Brezina (Briesen) 8 Allemands & 16 Tchéques 
Hostonnice II o 19 - 
Bilina (Bielin) 25 93 II - 
Ploskovice (tous les élus sont des Tchéques). 

Krzemusch 19 Allemands_ 12 ‘i 
Kutterschitz 7 3 8 A 
Schelchowitz 5 a3 7 a. 
Schirschowitz 3 Ss 9 52 
Schwaz 17 sj 13 - 
Cizkovice (Tschischkowitz) 10 $5 8 35 


A Trutnov (Trautenau) furent élus 6 Tchéques, 4 Chuderin prés de Most 
13 Tchéques, a Ervenice 9 Tchéques, a Jablonec (Glabonz) 6 Tchéques, a 
Podmokli (Bodenbasch) 5 Tchéques, 4 Hroby (Klostergrab) 7 Tchéques, etc. 

Au sud de la Bohéme, dans la ville de Ceské (Budejovice) (Budweiss) les 
résultats sont trés intéressants. Dans cette ville qui eut pendant longtemps 
la renommeée bien fausse, d’étre une ville 4 majorité allemande on voit que 
les Allemands y ont obtenu 3,500 voix, les Tchéques 17,387. Les Allemands 
obtiennent 8 mandats, les Tchéques 34. La ville de Vimperk a obtenu une 
majorité tchéque. A Prachatice 20 Allemands et 10 Tchéques furent élus. 
Ce ne sont que les premiers résultats. Les résultats définitifs prouveront 
qu’on ne peut point construire en Bohéme un territoire compact et que 
toutes les argumentations allemandes et les anciennes statistiques sont 
entiérement fausses. Les élections en Moravie ont montré un grand succés 
des Tchéques surtout dans les plus grandes villes de la Moravie, Brno 
(Briinn), Olomouce (Olmiitz), Moravska Ostrava (Mahrische Ostrau) ov les 
Allemands ont toujours eu |’administration entre leurs mains. Aujourd’hul, 
les Tchéques a Brno ont triomphé: 59 contre 29 Allemands (121,000 voix 
tchéques contre 37,000 allemand([e]s) ; (avant la guerre 89,000 voix allemandes 
contre 41,000 voix tchéques). A Olomouce 38 Tchéques contre 22 Allemands. 

On n’a pas encore recu les résultats généraux des élections en Moravie, 
mais les résultats partiels sont déja satisfaisants et prouvent qu’il n’y a point 
un territoire purement allemand en Moravie et que plusieurs lieux habités 
par les Allemands ot ces derniers détenaient le pouvoir par des moyens 
inégaux, ont obtenu une majorité tchéque, ou ils accusent bien une minorité 
tchéque trés considérable. 
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Il faut ajouter encore que les élections se faisaient au suffrage égal secret, 
au scrutin des listes avec la représentation proportionnelle. 


ENCLOSURE 4 IN No. 4 
Les Paysans allemands de Bohéme et l’ Etat tchéco-slovaque 


Le Prager Tagblatt du 1“ juin a publié un article ow entre autres choses 
on peut lire les déclarations suivantes: 

On nous écrit de Leitmeritz: Ces jours derniers, la premiére session du 
Congrés de 1’‘Union des cultivateurs’ a eu lieu. Au cours de cette réunion 
le secrétaire du parti agraire allemand, le Député Krepek, a présenté un exposé 
détaillé de la situation politique. Il a déclaré entre autres: 

Dans le domaine politique nous devons, entre autres choses, nous efforcer 
d’obtenir au plus tét une représentation légale de la population rurale allemande dans la 
législation de ce pays. 11 est de notre devoir, de faire entendre notre voix dans la 
législation du pays. Le timbrage des billets de banque et le recensement des 
fortunes ont été opérés sans notre assentiment. A présent, il s’agit de taxer la 
fortune immobiliére. Nous espérons que le gouvernement tchéco-slovaque 
a retardé cette derniére opération a seule fin d’attendre la venue des représentants 
du peuple allemand, afin qu’tls puissents I] ne faut pas qu’une décision soit prise 
a ce sujet pendant notre absence; nous brandissons haut notre programme 
nationaliste allemand. Mais ces messieurs les citadins qui avec de belles 
paroles, se sont tracé un programme 4a leur usage personnel, ces messieurs 
de nos villes allemande[s] n’ont pas de legons a nous donner. Nous désirons 
nous affranchir de |’arbitraire et de ses miséres et nous voulons nous mettre en 
relations avec la population paysanne de Vautre nation. Nous avons repoussé 
influence des gros propriétaires fonciers aristocrates. Nous perdrions des 
arrondissements entiers si nous tombions 4 nouveau sous l’influence de la 
noblesse. Et comme notre attitude est hostile pour tout ce qui vient d’en 
haut, elle est accueillante pour ceux de nos camarades venant d’en bas. 
Peu importe qu’il posséde vingt ou deux arpents. Le forgeron, le charron, 
le sellier, tous ceux qui vivent et peinent avec le paysan sont des nétres aussi 
bien que le maitre d’école et le curé allemand. 


13 It would appear that a phrase is here missing. 


No. 5 
Mr. Rattigan' (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received july ro) 
No. 342.Telegraphic: by bag? [100855/1193/3] 
BUCHAREST, July 1, 1919 


General Greenly3 who returned last night from Hungarian front reports 


1 H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Bucharest. 
2 This telegram was telegraphed as No. 344 on July 2, 1919, and was received in a cor- 
rupt text on July 8. 3 Chief of the British Military Mission in Rumania. 
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that whole population including Hungarian element implores protection of 
Allies against Bolsheviks and Bela Kun. This is in accordance with accounts 
which have reached me from all quarters. If parts of Hungary outside 
Bolshevik control may be taken as criterion there is no doubt that mass of 
population abhors present Bolshevik regime and would welcome Allied or 
even Roumanian intervention. 

Reports from Hungary itself are somewhat contradictory but it would 
appear that Kun is delighted at being treated by Conference as head of 
responsible Government and is therefore anxious to accede to request made 
to him from Paris. He has however little control over troops who are under 
German influence and are defiant and full of confidence in their ability to 
crush Czecho-Slovaks and ignore Allies. 


4 Cf. Volume I, No. 3, note 5. 


No. 6 


Memorandum by Lord E. Percy (Paris) 
[ Confidential/General/229/4] 


[PaRIs,] july 2, 1919 

As regards General Malcolm’s suggestion,? may I say that I feel strongly that 

we should without delay adopt a definite policy of giving the Germans some 

hope for the future. Of course we cannot pretend to have a definite policy at 
the moment, but I think we can do two things: 

1) We can authorise Malcolm to speak to Erzberger, and to others, on the 


1 Private Secretary to Mr. Balfour, to whom the present memorandum was addressed. 

2 The reference was to a suggestion made in a private letter of June 24, 1919, from 
General Malcolm in Berlin and addressed, apparently, to General Sir H. Wilson, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff. General Malcolm stated therein, in particular: ‘Now that 
peace is signed{[sic] I think we should do all that we can to support the present Government, 
and shew it sympathy. It will be attacked by the Military on one side and the Independents 
on the other. Either, if successful, would, in my opinion, be disastrous for the country, and 
a danger to Europe. Exactly how to help is hard to say at present, but anything that would 
tend to help the exchange and to re-start industry would be of the greatest value. We need 
a stable Germany. ... What I would like to do now is to see Erzberger, which of course is 
quite simple, and to be able to talk to him on the general policy for the future and hint that _ 
we may do something substantial if they will behave properly towards Poland and in the 
Baltic States. Poland is a very great difficulty, and there the prospect is rather dark. So 
far as I can see, Germany can only be controlled either by promises of help towards recon- 
struction or Military Action. Threats will hardly control her. I am pretty sure that I could 
do a great deal in this, provided I knew that I was expressing the views of the Government. 
Of course it is hardly a soldier’s task, but there is no diplomat here, and it should be done 
now, if at all. Do you think I could get any directions or instructions on these lines[?] Of 
course, I would not let it be known that I was talking from instructions, and would put 
things forward as my own ideas and sentiments.’ On June 29 Sir H. Wilson transmitted 
this letter to Mr. Balfour and enquired as to his wish in the matter. 
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lines that he suggests. As he cannot make any promises, his best line is to 
show himself anxious to collect all possible information as to German needs 
and as to the means by which the Allied and Associated Powers can give 
practical assistance in stabilising conditions in Germany. He should let it be 
understood that up to a week or so ago we had various plans under considera- 
tion for action against Germany in the Baltic Provinces and on the Polish 
frontier, and that we are still keeping all our weapons in our hands in view 
of a possible failure on Germany’s part to ratify the Treaty, but that we have 
been favourably impressed by German action in the East during the last few 
days and by the announcement published by the German Delegates after the 
signature of the Treaty.3 If Germany continues on these lines, her Govern- 
ment will deserve our support. Malcolm can point to the character of the 
consultations which have already taken place between the German Delegates 
at Versailles and the Supreme Economic Council‘ as indicating the spirit in 
which we are prepared to meet the Germans as soon as real peace is assured. 
He can also encourage them to expect that, as soon as the Treaty is ratified, 
they will be invited to participate in the deliberations of the Supreme 
Economic Council or any body that takes its place. He can tell them that if 
they put up a frank and honest case to the Reparation Commission, it will 
be fairly and impartially considered from the point of view of broad economic 
policy. He can refer to recent pronouncements by Lord Robert Cecil5 and 
Mr. Churchill® as showing that we wish to see Germany in the League of 
Nations on an equal footing at an early date, and can lay special emphasis 
on our promise that, when this happens, the discriminatory economic 
clauses in the Treaty will be reconsidered. He can point out all that this 
implies in the way of free commercial relations, equal tariff treatment, and 
the enjoyment of commercial credit facilities on the London market. I feel, 
however, that he should make it clear that there will be no relaxation of our 
military action under the Treaty, either in the Rhine Provinces or in Silesia. 
That would be taken for weakness. We should represent ourselves as strong 
militarily and liberal economically. 

2) The other thing we can do is at once to make up our mind as to the 
Chargé d’ Affaires whom we mean to appoint to Berlin as soon as the Treaty 
is ratified. I understand that we have decided not to appoint an Ambassador 
at once. That makes it all the more important that our Chargé d’Affaires 

3 This announcement, printed in The Times on June 30, 1919, read as follows: ‘We are 
signing without mental reservation, and what we are signing we will carry out. The 
German people will use every means in their attempt to meet the terms of the Treaty. We 
believe the Entente will, in their own interests, find it necessary to change some of the 
terms which they will come to see are impossible of execution. We believe the Entente will 
not insist on the handing over of the ex-Kaiser and other high officials. The Central 
Government will not assist any attack on Poland. Germany will make every effort to prove 
herself worthy of entry into the League of Nations.’ 

4 For these consultations see more particularly Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919 (Washington 1942 f.), vol. x, pp. 49 f. and 89-90, 
and Der Waffenstillstand 1918-1919 (Berlin 1928), vol. ii, p. 179 f. 

5’ Member for League of Nations affairs of the British Peace Delegation. 

6 Secretary of State for War and Air. 


LVI. 17 c 


should be a man of special qualifications able to appreciate the position in 
Germany and to exercise real influence with the German Government. 
E. PERcy’? 


7 Mr. Balfour minuted as follows on this memorandum: ‘This is sound in principle.— 
I should like to see the tels. in which these ideas are embodied.—Please bring them to me 


personally. A. J. B.’ No telegrams corresponding to those here referred to have been traced 
in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 7 


Mr. Balfour (Paris) to General Malcolm (Berlin) 
No. 26 Telegraphic [130/6/1/14456] 


PARIS, july 3, 1919 

From reports received it appears that the police at Danzig are not capable 
of preventing looting of foodstuffs destined for Poland and that German 
troops have to be employed for this purpose. It is also understood that 
Spartacist or other disturbances are likely to occur on the withdrawal of 
German troops and that it will be necessary to replace them before with- 
drawal by Allied troops according to the terms of the Treaty of Peace.! You 
should either proceed yourself or send a reliable Staff Officer to Danzig to 
report with the least possible delay on the least number of troops required 
to safeguard the port and maintain lines of communication with Poland along 
the railway and Vistula. 

2. After despatch of above Report you or your deputy should proceed to 
Memel and report on minimum number of Allied troops necessary to main- 
tain order in East Prussian territory north of Memel river to be ceded to 
Allied and Associated Powers under Peace Treaty on assumption of complete 
evacuation by Germans. 

Repeated to General Gough,? Libau, 11. General Carton de Wiart,3 
Warsaw. 207/208. General Haking,* Spa, 54. War Office, Foreign Office by 
bag. 


t Captain Crewdson, Chief of the British Section of the Mission for the Supply and 
Relief of Poland, had reported in the above general sense by telegram and in a memorandum 
of June 26, 1919, on a visit which he had paid to Danzig on June 22. He stated therein, in 
particular, that if the German authorities in Danzig ‘clear out before some efficient force 
is organised to take over police duty in Dantzig, there will no doubt be rioting and dis- 
turbances, nominally Sparticist, actually organised by the German Government. The 
German General Command has stated to Captain Hanrahan that they do not intend to 
leave until an Allied force comes to take over protection duty, but of course one does not 
know how much this can be relied on... . They [the Germans] have done their best to stir 
up the feelings of the Dantzigers against the Poles and as a result I think the general feeling 
in Dantzig is that they do not really mind who they are under so long as it is not the Poles.’ 

2 Chief of the British Military Mission to Finland and the Baltic Provinces. 

3 Chief of the British Military Mission in Poland. 

4 Chief of the British Armistice Commission. 
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No. 8 
Mr. Balfour (Parts) to General Carton de Wiart (Warsaw) 
No. 209/210 Telegraphic [134/1/1/14325] 


PARIS, July 4, 1919 
Following from Military Section. 
Begins—General Malcolm reports July 3rd that German position on 
Polish front seems to be less warlike. Ends. 
Copy by Bag to War Office. 


No. 9 
Mr. Balfour (Parts) to Colonel Coulson" (Prague) 
No. 55 Telegraphic [61/2/4/14469] 


PARIS, july 4, 1919 

Following from Military Section. 

We have obtained the following information from reliable agents i in 
Hungary :—begins. A number of Bolshevik agents from Russia (Kieff) 
arrived in Buda Pest about June 2oth and are reporting regularly to Rakov- 
ski? at Kieff, especially on the situation in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Austria. They are presumably entrusted with the duty of spreading Bolshe- 
vist propaganda in those countries. About June 25th they had a meeting 
with three representatives (Yanushek, Kovatsch and Friedrich) of the new 
Slovak Soviet Government.3 It was decided to act in close co-operation re 
the organisation of a Corps of Russian prisoners of war. The Slovak Govern- 
ment is carrying out an immediate registration of all Russian prisoners of 
war, and arranging their transport to Buda Pest; they are also planning a 
scheme of propaganda among the Russian prisoners of war in Bohemia, and 
for their eventual transport to Russia via Buda Pest. The Slovak Govern- 
ment is further addressing an appeal to the Czech troops not to fight against 
the proletariat of Slovakia, which has liberated itself, and to join the Hun- 
garian Red Army in its struggle against capitalism. Ends. 

Please bring matter to knowledge of Czecho-Slovak Government through 
Mr. Gosling. 


! Military Attaché in H.M. Legation at Prague. 

2 President of the Council of People’s Commissars and Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. 

3 Before the withdrawal of the Hungarian Red Army from Slovakia a short-lived 
Slovak Soviet Government had been constituted. 


No. 10 


Sir R. Rodd' (Rome) to Earl Curzon (Received July 4) 
No. 460 Telegraphic [ 98182/1193/3] 


ROME, July 4, 1919 

I told President of the Council that a rumour had reached me of arms 
being supplied by Italians to Hungarian Bolshevik Government. I thought 
it as well he should know that such rumours were abroad and if they reached 
ears of Allied Governments they would make a very bad impression. 

He said he had heard of these rumours and had at once referred to 
General Diaz,? who denied that there was any foundation for them. He 
would instruct him to investigate matter thoroughly and thought it would be 
as well to publish a repudiation. 

Sent to Peace Delegation. 


! H.M. Ambassador at Rome. 
2 Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Armies. 


No. 11 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received July 14) 


No. 99 [102491/392/19] 
BUCHAREST, July 4, 1919 
My Lord, 

The King sent for me yesterday and discussed the situation with me at 
great length. 

His Majesty began by saying that he understood that General Greenly was 
not very pleased with what he had seen during his recent tour in Tran- 
sylvania. I replied that the general had made me a very full report, according 
to which the treatment of the Hungarian population by the Roumanian 
authorities had changed considerably for the worse. Requisitioning was being 
carried out with excessive severity, innocent persons had been interned under 
conditions of great hardship, several cases of flogging had apparently taken 
place, and in fact the whole treatment of Hungarians had become very 
harsh. Both General Greenly and myself, as true friends of Roumania, had 
deeply regretted this state of things, which could only create enmity between 
the two races and lead to trouble in the future. I had accordingly spoken 
very frankly on the subject to a member of the Government, and the latter 
had at once issued stringent orders that all such abuses should be suppressed. 
With regard to requisitions, both the general and myself had realised that 
Transylvania was a land of plenty, while Roumania had been swept bare by 
the Austro-German invasion. Consequently we felt that it was only natural 
that requisitioning should have been carried out on a considerable scale. 
At the same time there was a measure in all things, and this measure had 
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undoubtedly been exceeded. I ventured to remind the King of what had 
happened in Bessarabia,' and said I felt sure that His Majesty did not wish 
to see a repetition of this state of things in Transylvania. I had heard that 
Paris was full of discontented Bessarabians, who had been expatiating on the 
evils of Roumanian administration, and this sort of thing could only do great 
harm to the interests of Roumania. 

His Majesty replied that, as regarded Transylvania, he had himself con- 
firmed the orders of the Roumanian Government respecting the suppression 
of abuses, and he could assure me that no further injustice would be permitted. 
With regard to Bessarabia, His Majesty admitted that the administration of 
this province had been very bad, but he said that every effort was now being 
made to put things straight. He did not, however, think that those who were 
complaining at Paris under the guise of Bessarabians were sincere. Most of 
them were irreconcilable Russians, German Jews, or Bolsheviks. His 
Majesty was convinced that the province was still almost unanimously in 
favour of union with Roumania. I said that if this was so it might be well 
that some kind of a declaration should be made by the Bessarabians re- 
affirming their wish to join Roumania. To have any effect such a declaration 
must have a really representative character. 

The King then reminded me that I had often spoken to him of the ad- 
visability of a reconciliation with General Averesco,? and I would therefore 
be glad to know that he had sent for the general and had had a straight- 
forward talk with him. His Majesty had said that he had heard so many 
stories about him that he had decided that it was only fair to invite the 
general to unburden himself frankly. The result had been to clear up a great 
deal of misunderstanding, and the general had given His Majesty the fullest 
assurances of his loyalty and of his desire to work for the good of his country. 
General Averesco had gone away very pleased, and His Majesty felt that a 
reconciliation could be regarded as established. 

I replied that I was sincerely glad to hear this. It had always been my 
opinion that the strained relations existing between His Majesty and the 
general had been the result of a misunderstanding. No doubt the latter was 
an ambitious man; but his popularity in the country was undisputed, and 
I had felt it was dangerous to make him feel that he could hope for nothing, 
and thereby force him into direct opposition. His presence in a national 
Government would be a source of great strength, and I had no reason to 
suppose that, if he saw a chance of the legitimate fulfilment of his ambitions, 
he would not co-operate loyally in the Government of the country. I asked 
the King if it was his intention to form a national Government upon the 
resignation of Mr. Bratiano,? which I understood was inevitable. His 
Majesty replied that he had hopes of the formation of a Government in which 
all parties would be represented, Mr. Bratiano could not be forced to sign a 
treaty which he considered unsatisfactory, and therefore his resignation 


! Cf. below. 
2 Former Rumanian Commander-in-Chief and Prime Minister. 
3 Rumanian Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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would be accepted if made. As the treaty* was bound to be unpopular, His 
Majesty thought it only fair that all parties should be represented in the 
Government that signed it. Otherwise the signature would certainly be 
made use of as a party weapon. 

I asked if the Liberal party would be represented, and His Majesty replied 
in the affirmative, but added that ‘of course that did not mean the Bratianos’. 

The King then went on to say that he sincerely hoped the foreign minorities 
clause5 would be either dropped altogether or at any rate considerably modi- 
fied, as it was a direct contravention of the sovereign rights of Roumania. 
Moreover, it was entirely unnecessary, as full civil rights had already been 
granted to all sections of the community, including the Jews. The clause had 
aroused violent and universal resentment in the country, and His Majesty 
did not see how any Roumanian Government could be brought to accept it. 

His Majesty then asked me if I knew anything as to the settlement of the 
Eastern Galician question,® and, on my replying that I knew nothing 
definite, went on to lay great stress on the necessity of Roumania and Poland 
being allowed coterminous frontiers. If it was desired that the two States 
should form a block between Germany and Russia, and that they should 
serve as a bulwark against the spread of Bolshevism, it was absolutely 
essential that they should have a common frontier. I replied that no doubt 
the Conference would bear this consideration in mind in arriving at their 
decision in regard to the frontiers in that region.” 

I have, &c. 
FRANK RATTIGAN 

4 The treaty of peace with Austria. 

5 Article 60 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 

© See Volume III, Chap. III. 


7 The language held by Mr. Rattigan in the above-reported conversation was approved 
in Foreign Office despatch No. 108, of July 22, 1919, to Bucharest. 


No. 12 
M. Dutasta to Mr. Norman (Parts. Received July 7) 
[64/5/1/14536] 
PARIS, le 5 juillet rgr9 
Le Secrétariat Général de la Conférence de la Paix a l’honneur de faire 
tenir ci-joint au Secrétariat de la Délégation Britannique un exemplaire d’un 
télégramme recu de Buda-Pesth (signé Auguste Stéfan) du 3 juillet relatif 
aux Ruthénes de Hongrie. 
ENCLOSURE IN No. 12 
Radio de Budapest SSS No. 111 w 698. Le 3/7 a 11 heures 40 
M. Clemenceau, Président de la Conférence de la Paix 


Monsieur le Président, selon le tracé des frontiéres 4 nous communiqué 
par le télégramme qui vient de nous étre adressé au nom des puissances 
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alliées et associées,' les territoires habités par des Ruthénes et faisant partie 
jusqu’a présent de la Hongrie seront assimilés 4 l’Etat Tchéco-Slovaque? 
étant appelé, comme il en résulte de ce qui suit 4 représenter la nation 
ruthéne.3 

J'ai Phonneur, Monsieur le Président, de soumettre par votre entremise 
aux puissances alliées et associées les objections suivantes: 

‘Au mois de décembre de l’année passée le Gouvernement hongrois d’alors 
a reconnu les régions habitées par la nation ruthéne de Hongrie et subsé- 
quemment en mars de l’année courante, il disposa qu’un Conseil de Gouverne- 
ment fut élu par votation populaire sur les territoires ruthénes; la votation 
populaire avait a se prononcer sur la question. La nation ruthéne était pour 
son agrégation volontaire 4 la Hongrie sous forme de territoire autonome. 
Les élections ont eu lieu librement de toute pression, de sorte que leur 
résultat respectivement le parti pris [sic] par le Conseil de Gouvernement et 
devront étre considérés comme |’expression de la vraie volonté de la nation 
ruthéne. 

‘Le Conseil de Gouvernement s’est prononcé le 12 mars 4 l’unanimité et 
résolument pour son désir de rester comme par le passé en union avec la 
nation hongroise vu qu’il garde sa situation géographique, ses intéréts 
économiques et a son passé historique. La nation ruthéne entrevoit en telle 
union seule la possibilité pour elle de prospérer matériellement et l’espoir de 
conserver son caractére national; la méme résolution, le conseil de gouverne- 
ment a renouvelé le 8 mars dernier lorsqu’il m’a chargé et reconnu pour 
représentant exclusivement qualifié de la nation ruthéne. 

“Me basant sur ce qui précéde, je proteste au nom de la nation ruthéne 
contre le fait que, contrairement aux principes de libre disposition des 
peuples formulés par, M. le Président Wilson et reconnus de méme par les 
Puissances Alliées et Associées ainsi qu’ au mépris de la volonté librement ex- 
primée de la nation ruthéne, les territoires de la Hongrie habités par des 
Ruthénes furent rattachés par la force des armes a l’état tchécoslovaque. 

‘La nation ruthéne ne se résignera jamais a la domination tchéco-slovaque 
menacgant d’effacer son caractére national et diamétralement opposée a ses 
intéréts économiques; de méme elle ne se lassera pas de combattre pour le 
rétablissement de son union a la nation hongroise. 

‘J'ai Phonneur de vous prier, Monsieur le Président, de vouloir bien 
soumettre cette protestation faite au nom de la nation ruthéne aux Puissances 
Alliées et Associées en leur faisant part en méme temps de la demande de la 
nation ruthéne tendant a la révision de leur décision relative aux territoires 
de la Hongrie habités par des Ruthénes. D’aprés mes informations, la vota- 
tion populaire aurait eu lieu aux régions ruthénes pendant l’occupation 
tchéque, laquelle se serait prononcée pour le rattachement a la Tchéco- 
Slovaquie. Vu que pareil résultat de la consultation populaire ne saurait 


1 For this telegram of June 13, 1919, see Volume I, No. 3, note 5; also Papers relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, vol. vi, pp. 411-16. 

2 There should probably be a full stop after “Tchéco-Slovaque’. 

3 This full stop should probably be a comma. 
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étre imputé qu’a intimidation par les armes et ne pourrait aucunement 
infirmer le vote exprimé en son temps librement par la nation ruthéne se 
pronongant pour l’union 4a la nation hongroise, je proteste au nom de la 
nation ruthéne contre ce que la votation populaire opérée par les Tchéques 
fat prise en considération, ne serait-ce que minime, lors de la décision du sort 
de la nation ruthéne, en tant que le vote de la nation ruthéne prononcé a ce 
qui précéde librement pour l’union a la nation hongroise ne fit accepté pour 
une raison quelconque comme base d’une nouvelle décision des Puissances 
alliées et associées. 

‘La nation ruthéne demandera, en tout cas, que la question d’apparte- 
nance des territoires habités par elle soit soumise au résultat d’une consulta- 
tion populaire opérée sous le contréle d’une puissance désintéressée et en 
franchise de toute occupation armée.’ 


Budapest, le 3 juillet 1919 
Le Commissaire du Peuple aux Affaires Russes 
AUGUSTE STEFAN 


No. 13 


Lord Acton' (Berne) to Earl Curzon (Received July 6) 
No. 1042 Telegraphic [98726/18267/3] 


BERNE, July 5, 1919 

Emperor Charles has approached French Embassy here in the following 
matter. 

His Majesty states that although he (? feel . . .)s? France, being a demo- 
cracy, can feel little sympathy for his cause, yet he submits that he constitutes 
sole possible link which could be utilised by Allies for the purpose of effect- 
ing an (? industrial) economic union between portions of former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Communication is rightly interpreted by my French 
colleague equivalent to a demand for restoration under some form. There 
is a strong current of opinion, though not unanimous, at French Embassy in 
favour of recommending appeal to French Government. 

French Chargé d’Affaires however prefers to await return of French 
Ambassador to Berne before taking action. Monsieur Dutasta} will resume 
duties here for the purpose of presiding at peace celebrations on July 14th. 

I have received no similar communication from Emperor Charles. 

Repeated to Peace Delegation No. 207. 


t H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Berne. 

2 The text here is uncertain. 

3 M. Dutasta, French Ambassador at Berne, was at that time serving as Secretary- 
General of the Peace Conference: cf. No. 4, note 1. 
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No. 14 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received July 12) 


No. 94 [101792/2138/3] 


PRAGUE, July 5, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that the Reichenberger Deutsche Volkszeitung of 
the 28th of June reprinted the political programme of the German National- 
ists. The fourteenth point of the programme deals with the German Bohe- 
mian demands in the Czecho-Slovak Republic, and is formulated as 
follows :— 

‘Should we be forced to stay in the Czecho-Slovak Republic, our minimum 
demands are: (a) territorial autonomy, (5) a German Bohemian Parliament, 
(c) German Bohemian province administration (Landesverwaltung), 
(d) establishment of districts with district administration and district boards, 
(e) German statute for State officials of the German territory, (f) German 
colloquial language in the German territory, giving at the same time the 
Czechs the right to use their mother tongue in the German territory, (g) 
Representation and votes in the National Assembly according to the number 
of population, (4) German officials in the Ministry and in the Supreme 
Court in proportion to the number of the population, (:) German sections in 
the Ministry and a German Senate at the Supreme Court, (k) German 
military formations on German territory, (J) Protection of minorities and 
development of German education.’ 

I have, &c., 
Ceci, GOsLING ~ 


No. 15 


Memorandum by Colonel Ryan (Cologne)! 
[464/1/3/14868] 


Notes on a conversation with Colonel Bauer with reference to the formation of a 
strong government in Germany 


Colonel Bauer was Second-in-Command to Ludendorff during 1918. He 
is in close connection with him in Berlin at the present time. For the last few 
months he has been acting as Staff Officer to Noske? in an unofficial capacity. 

1. Colonel Bauer prefaced his remarks by saying that he would not have 
approached the Allies in this matter unless he had felt that they were equally 
interested with Germany in the formation of a strong Government. The 
information which he has given is known only to five or six other men in 
Germany, and no other of the Allies has been approached in the matter. 


* Colonel Ryan was serving on the staff of the British Military Governor of Cologne: for 
the communication of this memorandum to the British Peace Delegation see note 5 below. 
2 German Minister of Defence. 
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would be accepted if made. As the treaty* was bound to be unpopular, His 
Majesty thought it only fair that all parties should be represented in the 
Government that signed it. Otherwise the signature would certainly be 
made use of as a party weapon. 

I asked if the Liberal party would be represented, and His Majesty replied 
in the affirmative, but added that ‘of course that did not mean the Bratianos’. 

The King then went on to say that he sincerely hoped the foreign minorities 
clause5 would be either dropped altogether or at any rate considerably modi- 
fied, as it was a direct contravention of the sovereign rights of Roumania. 
Moreover, it was entirely unnecessary, as full civil rights had already been 
granted to all sections of the community, including the Jews. The clause had 
aroused violent and universal resentment in the country, and His Majesty 
did not see how any Roumanian Government could be brought to accept it. 

His Majesty then asked me if I knew anything as to the settlement of the 
Eastern Galician question,® and, on my replying that I knew nothing 
definite, went on to lay great stress on the necessity of Roumania and Poland 
being allowed coterminous frontiers. If it was desired that the two States 
should form a block between Germany and Russia, and that they should 
serve as a bulwark against the spread of Bolshevism, it was absolutely 
essential that they should have a common frontier. I replied that no doubt 
the Conference would bear this consideration in mind in arriving at their 
decision in regard to the frontiers in that region.’ 

I have, &c. 
FRANK RATTIGAN 

4 The treaty of peace with Austria. 

5 Article 60 of the Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 

6 See Volume III, Chap. ITI. 


7 The language held by Mr. Rattigan in the above-reported conversation was approved 
in Foreign Office despatch No. 108, of July 22, 1919, to Bucharest. 


No. 12 
M. Dutasta to Mr. Norman (Parts. Received July 7) 
[64/5/1/14536] 
PARIS, le 5 juillet 19179 
Le Secrétariat Général de la Conférence de la Paix a l’honneur de faire 
tenir ci-joint au Secrétariat de la Délégation Britannique un exemplaire d’un 
télégramme regu de Buda-Pesth (signé Auguste Stéfan) du 3 juillet relatif 
aux Ruthénes de Hongrie. 
ENCLosuRE IN No. 12 
Radio de Budapest SSS No. 111 w 698. Le 3/7 a 11 heures 4o 
M. Clemenceau, Président de la Conférence de la Paix 


Monsieur le Président, selon le tracé des frontiéres 4 nous communiqué 
par le télégramme qui vient de nous étre adressé au nom des puissances 
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alliées et associées,' les territoires habités par des Ruthénes et faisant partie 
jusqu’a présent de la Hongrie seront assimilés 4 l’Etat Tchéco-Slovaque? 
étant appelé, comme il en résulte de ce qui suit 4 représenter la nation 
ruthéne.3 

J’ai Phonneur, Monsieur le Président, de soumettre par votre entremise 
aux puissances alli¢es et associées les objections suivantes: 

“Au mois de décembre de l’année passée le Gouvernement hongrois d’ alors 
a reconnu les régions habitées par la nation ruthéne de Hongrie et subsé- 
quemment en mars de l’année courante, il disposa qu’un Conseil de Gouverne- 
ment fut élu par votation populaire sur les territoires ruthénes; la votation 
populaire avait a se prononcer sur la question. La nation ruthéne était pour 
son agrégation volontaire 4 la Hongrie sous forme de territoire autonome. 
Les élections ont eu lieu librement de toute pression, de sorte que leur 
résultat respectivement le parti pris [sic] par le Conseil de Gouvernement et 
devront étre considérés comme I|’expression de la vraie volonté de la nation 
ruthéne. 

“Le Conseil de Gouvernement s’est prononcé le 12 mars 4 Punanimité et 
résolument pour son désir de rester comme par le passé en union avec la 
nation hongroise vu qu’il garde sa situation géographique, ses intéréts 
économiques et a son passé historique. La nation ruthéne entrevoit en telle 
union seule la possibilité pour elle de prospérer matériellement et l’espoir de 
conserver son caractére national; la méme résolution, le conseil de gouverne- 
ment a renouvelé le 8 mars dernier lorsqu’il m’a chargé et reconnu pour 
représentant exclusivement qualifié de la nation ruthéne. 

“Me basant sur ce qui précéde, je proteste au nom de la nation ruthéne 
contre le fait que, contrairement aux principes de libre disposition des 
peuples formulés par, M. le Président Wilson et reconnus de méme par les 
Puissances Alliées et Associées ainsi qu’au mépris de la volonté librement ex- 
primée de la nation ruthéne, les territoires de la Hongrie habités par des 
Ruthénes furent rattachés par la force des armes 4 I’état tchécoslovaque. 

“La nation ruthéne ne se résignera Jamais a la domination tchéco-slovaque 
menagant d’effacer son caractére national et diamétralement opposée a ses 
intéréts économiques; de méme elle ne se lassera pas de combattre pour le 
rétablissement de son union a la nation hongroise. 

‘J'ai Phonneur de vous prier, Monsieur le Président, de vouloir bien 
soumettre cette protestation faite au nom de la nation ruthéne aux Puissances 
Alliées et Associées en leur faisant part en méme temps de la demande de la 
nation ruthéne tendant a la révision de leur décision relative aux territoires 
de la Hongrie habités par des Ruthénes. D’aprés mes informations, la vota- 
tion populaire aurait eu lieu aux régions ruthénes pendant Il’occupation 
tchéque, laquelle se serait prononcée pour le rattachement 4 la Tchéco- 
Slovaquie. Vu que pareil résultat de la consultation populaire ne saurait 


t For this telegram of June 13, 1919, see Volume I, No. 3, note 5; also Papers relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, vol. vi, pp. 411-16. 

2 There should probably be a full stop after “Tchéco-Slovaque’. 

3 This full stop should probably be a comma. 
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étre imputé qu’a l’intimidation par les armes et ne pourrait aucunement 
infirmer le vote exprimé en son temps librement par la nation ruthéne se 
pronongant pour l’union a la nation hongroise, je proteste au nom de la 
nation ruthéne contre ce que la votation populaire opérée par les Tchéques 
fait prise en considération, ne serait-ce que minime, lors de la décision du sort 
de la nation ruthéne, en tant que le vote de la nation ruthéne prononcé a ce 
qui précéde librement pour l’union 4 la nation hongroise ne fit accepté pour 
une raison quelconque comme base d’une nouvelle décision des Puissances 
alliges et associées. 

‘La nation ruthéne demandera, en tout cas, que la question d’apparte- 
nance des territoires habités par elle soit soumise au résultat d’une consulta- 
tion populaire opérée sous le contréle d’une puissance désintéressée et en 
franchise de toute occupation armée.’ 


Budapest, le 3 juillet 1919 
Le Commissaire du Peuple aux Affaires Russes 
AUGUSTE STEFAN 


No. 13 


Lord Acton' (Berne) to Earl Curzon (Received July 6) 
No. 1042 Telegraphic [ 98726/18267/3] 


BERNE, July 5, 1919 

Emperor Charles has approached French Embassy here in the following 
matter. 

His Majesty states that although he (? feel . . .)s? France, being a demo- 
cracy, can feel little sympathy for his cause, yet he submits that he constitutes 
sole possible link which could be utilised by Allies for the purpose of effect- 
ing an (? industrial) economic union between portions of former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Communication is rightly interpreted by my French 
colleague equivalent to a demand for restoration under some form. There 
is a strong current of opinion, though not unanimous, at French Embassy in 
favour of recommending appeal to French Government. 

French Chargé d’Affaires however prefers to await return of French 
Ambassador to Berne before taking action. Monsieur Dutasta? will resume 
duties here for the purpose of presiding at peace celebrations on July 14th. 

I have received no similar communication from Emperor Charles. 

Repeated to Peace Delegation No. 207. 


1 H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Berne. 

2 The text here is uncertain. 

3M. Dutasta, French Ambassador at Berne, was at that time serving as Secretary- 
General of the Peace Conference: cf. No. 4, note 1. 
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No. 14 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received July 12) 


No. 94 [101792/2138/3] 


PRAGUE, July 5, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that the Retchenberger Deutsche Volkszettung of 
the 28th of June reprinted the political programme of the German National- 
ists. ‘he fourteenth point of the programme deals with the German Bohe- 
mian demands in the Czecho-Slovak Republic, and is formulated as 
follows :— 

‘Should we be forced to stay in the Czecho-Slovak Republic, our minimum 
demands are: (a) territorial autonomy, (4) a German Bohemian Parliament, 
(c) German Bohemian province administration (Landesverwaltung), 
(d) establishment of districts with district administration and district boards, 
(e) German statute for State officials of the German territory, (f) German 
colloquial language in the German territory, giving at the same time the 
Czechs the right to use their mother tongue in the German territory, (g) 
Representation and votes in the National Assembly according to the number 
of population, (4) German officials in the Ministry and in the Supreme 
Court in proportion to the number of the population, (1) German sections in 
the Ministry and a German Senate at the Supreme Court, (k) German 
military formations on German territory, (/) Protection of minorities and 
development of German education.’ 

I have, &c., 
Cecit GosLinc © 


No. 15 


Memorandum by Colonel Ryan (Cologne)! 


[464/1/3/14868] 


Notes on a conversation with Colonel Bauer with reference to the formation of a 
strong government in Germany 


Colonel Bauer was Second-in-Command to Ludendorff during 1918. He 
is in close connection with him in Berlin at the present time. For the last few 
months he has been acting as Staff Officer to Noske? in an unofficial capacity. 

1. Colonel Bauer prefaced his remarks by saying that he would not have 
approached the Allies in this matter unless he had felt that they were equally 
interested with Germany in the formation of a strong Government. The 
information which he has given is known only to five or six other men in 
Germany, and no other of the Allies has been approached in the matter. 


* Colonel Ryan was serving on the staff of the British Military Governor of Cologne: for 
the communication of this memorandum to the British Peace Delegation see note 5 below. 
? German Minister of Defence. 
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2. In order to enable Germany to recover from the present exhaustion 
and to put her in a position to fulfil the terms of the Peace Treaty, it is 
essential that a strong Government should be at the head of affairs. The 
present Government, composed as it is of representatives of Socialist Parties, 
with only a slight admixture of the more Conservative Parties, does not 
inspire hopes that it will be able to take matters sufficiently firmly in hand 
to pull Germany together. 

Colonel Bauer states that it is his desire, and the desire of the men with 
whom he is associated, to provide a strong Government which will be com- 
posed of a democratic and not necessarily military party. 

This Government will only be formed by the means he proposes if— 

(2) the present Government, or any future Government which may re- 
place it, shows itself too weak to maintain order, and if chaos is likely to 
ensue. By this he understands the breaking out of serious disorders such as 
might be occasioned by a general strike or by a revolution brought about by 
the Independent Socialists or Communists. 

(6) the proposal receives the approval of the Allies. By this he does not 
mean that the Allies should give a formal approval, but that they should give 
an intimation that they would not regard the carrying into effect of his 
proposals for the establishment of this Government as a casus belli. His fear 
that, should a change of Government or a Coup d’Etat be carried out by the 
Military Party, it would result in the reimposement of the Blockade and the 
withdrawal of any Loan which the Allies may be preparing to give under 
the present circumstances, makes it necessary that his Party should have some 
knowledge that the Allies would not regard this movement with disfavour. 

3. The plan for bringing about a change of Government is as follows: if 
and when conditions in Germany become really serious, and it appears 
likely that Civil War or grave disorders will ensue, the Government Troops 
would be combined under the orders of a man who would be set up for the 
time being as Dictator. Who this man should be had not yet been decided, 
but the name of Ludendorff has been put forward as probably being the most 
suitable. In this connection Colonel Bauer states that Ludendorff has 
recently regained much of his lost popularity with the Troops. 

The movement would further be supported by 

(a) the Peasants’ Unions of Germany. These, originally organised in 
three Unions, have latterly been developed on a political basis: 

(6) the Bourgeois Parties. These, representing largely the Capitalist class, 
would naturally join the movement. 

(c) the Conservative Press. Propaganda has been going on amongst this 
Press for some time, and the majority of the Conservative Papers are pre- 
pared to back the movement. 

As soon as the Dictatorship has been set up, Martial Law would be pro- 
claimed throughout Germany, strikes would be declared illegal until normal 
conditions are resumed, and steps would at once be taken to call together a 
new National Assembly. 

The country is to be ruled for as short a time as possible by the Military 
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Dictatorship, but it is not possible to do without it during the transitory 
period between the overthrow of the old Government, and the formation 
of the new. 

If things came to such a pass that this movement was at all necessary, it 
would not be possible to effect the change of Governments by constitutional 
means, and the drastic step of setting up a Military Dictatorship with the 
necessary powers would be the only solution of restoring order. 

Colonel Bauer recognises that the word ‘military’ has an unpleasant ring 
in the ears of the Allies, but he 1s of opinion that, should affairs become 
serious in Germany, they could only be righted by the use of military force, 
and this could only be properly applied if directed by a strong Head. He 
therefore feels sure that there is no other solution to this difficult question. 

4. Uhis movement is not designed to restore power to the Military Party, 
but to establish a Democratic as opposed to a Socialist Government. Colonel 
Bauer is of opinion that the future of Germany will be that of a country 
governed by a Constitutional Monarch, and that the Constitution will 
probably develop on the lines of England. He is convinced that any attempt 
to recall the Hohenzollerns would meet with failure, and he doubts if any 
Monarchy even could be set up in Germany for the next few years. 

5. The leaders of the movement are prepared to give guarantees to the 
Allies 

(a) that the terms of the Peace Treaty will be carried out scrupulously: 

(6) that any guarantee required by the Allies as to the new Constitution 
to be set up will be given. 

6. If the present situation in Germany gets worse, and there appears no 
possibility of an improvement being arrived at, Colonel Bauer considers that 
the preparations now in progress should be complete for the execution of the 
Coup d’Etat. The time most suitable for this would be the end of August or 
the beginning of September, or any time after that date. 

The maintenance of order in Germany is now dependent on the Govern- 
ment Troops. So long as their morale holds, and they have confidence in 
their leaders and in the Government, no serious disturbances are likely to 
take place. Increasing difficulty is, however, now being experienced in 
keeping the morale of the Troops at a high pitch. They have recently lost 
confidence in Noske, and they are now only held together by the personalities 
of their leaders, Maercker, Lettow-Forbach [Vorbeck], etc. 

As far as the present outlook is concerned, it may be possible to keep them 
loyal for another six weeks, but after that time difficulties may be expected. 

7. The plan has progressed up to this point :— 

(a) the leaders of the Freiwillige Corps} have been informed of certain of 
the outlines: 

(6) the organization of the peasants has begun, as stated above: 

(c) the Bourgeois Parties and the Conservative Press are being organized. 

8. It is desirable— 

(a) that the Freiwillige Corps should be maintained, with the approval 


3 Volunteer Corps 
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of the Allies, as far as possible in their present organization, as they are the 
one guarantee of the maintenance of order: 

(6) that modifications should be made in the conditions* under which 
Germany is to hand over certain offenders against International Law, in 
order that the morale of the Troops may be maintained. 

In this connection Colonel Bauer suggested that instead of the people being 
called on by name to be delivered up by Germany for trial, the Allies should 
hand over to Germany a list of the cases that were considered violations of 
the Law of Nations, e.g., the sinking of the Lusitania, and should require 
Germany to deliver up the persons responsible, or to send witnesses who 
might be interrogated as to where the responsibility lay. 

g. It was pointed out to Colonel Bauer that the discussion of these pro- 
posals by the Allies would bring the danger that they should become known 
to the Public. He stated that he was quite aware of the risks incurred, but 
that unless the matter had received some form of recognition by the Allies, 
it would be quite impossible to carry it out, and that therefore he was pre- 
pared to run the risk. 

He was questioned very closely as to whether, firstly, there was anything 
further to state with regard to the details, and, secondly, what was under- 
lying the proposal. 

He stated most explicitly that there was no arriére pensée, and that the 
scheme was not a camouflaged one to restore military rule in Germany, 
which, he stated, had gone for ever. The whole proposal was put forward 
with a view to restoring normal conditions again to Germany, to providing 
her with a strong and determined Government, and to forcing the people 
once more to resume a normal existence, and to work in such a way that 
Germany might once more hold up her head as being a hard-working and 
productive nation, and one capable of fulfilling the terms laid upon her.5 

5-719. R. S. RYAN 

4 Of the Treaty of Versailles (articles 228-9). 

5 No action was taken on this memorandum, which was minuted in the British Peace 


Delegation at Paris by Mr. Headlam-Morley and Sir E. Crowe, and was initialled by Mr. 
Balfour, as follows: 

‘The attached paper (which obviously must be treated very confidentially and not 
entered so as to be generally accessible) was handed to me two or three days ago by Col. 
Ryan who had just come back from Cologne. I understand from him that the only other 
copy is with the D[irector of] M[ilitary] I[ntelligence]. 

‘Colonel Ryan told me that he had full confidence in Col. Bauer (it is particularly im- 
portant that Col. Bauer’s name should not get known in connection with this matter). He 
seemed to think that in the matter Col. Bauer was acting quite honestly and that even 
if he was associated with the proposals for the temporary establishment of a military 
Dictatorship, he was not working for the permanent restoration of the old militarism. 

“Whatever the truth as to this may be the document is important as throwing light on the 
internal condition in Germany. I am inclined myself to think that very possibly the signing 
of the peace may strengthen the present Government and that the anticipations of a fresh 
revolution may be falsified. 

‘In conversation with Col. Ryan, I said that whatever Col. Bauer’s motives might be one 
could not but feel in view of Ludendorff’s past record that perhaps even unconsciously there 
was behind this the feeling that a Military Dictatorship was in itself a desirable thing. I 
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No. 16 
Report by General Malcolm (Berlin)! 


No. 6253/5/2 [477/2/1/14727] 
BERLIN, July 6, 1919 

1 attach herewith some notes by Colonel Percival? upon an interview 
which I had with Herr Noske yesterday. 

I have no doubt that Herr Noske means to carry out the terms of peace 
loyally. He is absolutely straight in his dealings, and a man of his word. All 
he asks is that the Heads of Military Missions of Control will deal direct with 
him and he will place all his information at their disposal. 


He is, however, insistent that time given for the reduction of numbers? is 
dangerously short. 


N. MALCOLM 


asked about Ludendorff’s present position in Germany and suggested that it would be very 
difficult to believe that he would regain the confidence of the country. Col. Ryan said that 
undoubtedly he was doing so to some extent. I suspect that there is a good deal of self- 
deception and misunderstanding as to the real feelings of the country among these military 
people. 

“I said that on first consideration, and speaking quite without authority, I could not 
imagine that the Allies could commit themselves in the way suggested to the support of a 
movement of this kind; on the other hand if the anticipated revolution broke out and if, 
as a consequence of the suppression, a temporary Military Dictatorship were established, 
I did not see that there was any reason why the Allies should interpose directly or indirectly 
or make this a reason for taking measures hostile to Germany supposing that the intention 
as expressed in this paper was carried out and the earliest opportunity taken to re-establish 
the constitutional Government. I said however that it seemed to me that any attempt to 
set up a Military Dictatorship as a preventive measure before a revolution actually began 
was much to be deprecated. 

‘The whole matter brings up the very difficult problem of our relations to Germany from 
the time of the ratification of the Peace. I hope that everything possible will be done to help 
either the present Government or any other Government which takes its place which is 
neither militarist or Bolshevik. It is in our power to do much to help the Government by 

wise and sympathetic treatment. | 
J. W. H. M. 
8. 7. 19. 
A. J. B. 

‘I do not think any answer should be made to Colonel Bauer. We should have nothing 
to do with any plan, secret or other, for changes of government, or dictatorships, in Ger- 
many. 

E. A. C. 
July ro. 
A. J. B.’ 
See further No. 71, note 3. 


! This report was addressed to the Director of Military Intelligence both at the War 
Office and at Paris, where it was received by him and, on July 9, submitted to Sir E. Crowe 
and Mr. Balfour: see note 7 below. 

2 Member of the British Military Mission in Berlin. 3 See the enclosure below. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 16 
Conference with Mr. Noske on 5th July, 1919 


1. After one or two preliminary remarks, Mr. Noske said he hoped the 
question of sending a Military Commission‘ would be settled at once. He 
was anxious to get to work with them forthwith. However much he dis- 
liked having to carry out the peace conditions, he intended to comply with 
them. 

2. He was anxious that this should be clearly understood. He would 
do his utmost to stand by the treaty. But he also wished it to be understood 
from the very beginning that there were one or two serious obstacles in 
the way and if these obstacles were not overcome, through no fault of his 
own, he did not wish to figure in the British press as trying to evade the con- 
ditions. 

3. Hence his desire for the early appointment of the Commission. He 
wished to prove to this Commission two things, namely :— 


(a) With the best will in the world, the Government could not reduce the 
Army to 200,000 men within two months after ratification.5 An 
immense amount of work was involved in this, besides there were also 
the questions of unemployment of discharged men and the putting 
down of the Communist troubles, which had to be considered. 
During the last few weeks he had been compelled to move large bodies 
of troops all over Germany for the maintenance of order, and if he was 
left with only 200,000 men during the next few months, it simply 
meant anarchy and bloodshed. 

Eventually, however, he would certainly be able to effect the 
desired reduction and fully intended to carry it out. He knew that the 
Comunission would see what his difficulties were, but it would take 
time, hence his desire to start work with it at once. 


(5) The troops now on the Eastern front, more particularly those in 
Lettland, Lithuania, etc., would be evacuated from the territories,® 
but this evacuation, if conducted in an orderly way, was not the work 
of a few days. He wished to shew the Commission what was, and what 
was not possible. He hoped that for the sake of a few days, he would 
not be forced to throw over the whole job, and leave us to clear up the 
mess as best we could. 


4. Later on Mr. Noske said he was anything but a Monarchist. Quite the 
contrary, he had on many occasions spoken against the Kaiser. But he now 
felt bound to make a protest against proceedings being taken against him. 
He felt it was unfair, and the last thing he would have expected England to 
persist in. 

4 i.e. of sending to Berlin an Allied Military Control Commission: cf. Volume I, No. 7, 
minute 11 and appendix E. 


5 Cf. note 7 below. 
6 See Volume III, Chap. I. 
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But there was another aspect of the case, and that was the effect the 
proposal to extradite the Kaiser was having on Germany. People, who up 
till now had shown no interest in him, were rallying to his cause. He felt that 
serious trouble was ahead if the matter was proceeded with. 

5- Whilst on this subject, he said he would like to mention the case of the 
extradition of officers and others by Germany. Could Germany be given 
some breathing space, say two or three weeks, before the demands were 
made? Just for the moment things were rather critical. He was not afraid 
of not being able to deal with the situation; he could. But he would like 
public opinion to be allowed to quieten a bit before his troops were called 
upon to hand over these officers. For the moment he feared absolute refusal, 
but he would get the matter in hand, given time.” 

H. P. Perctvat, Colonel, 
British Military Mission. 
5.7.19. 

7 This paper was minuted as follows in the British Peace Delegation by General Sir W. 
Thwaites and. Sir E. Crowe: 

‘The Treaty of Peace Art. 163 lays down a reduction to 200,000 men within three months. 

‘I am personally not in favour of making a martyr of the Kaiser. We made a martyr of 
Napoleon and it took nearly 100 years to obliterate the feeling generated against us in 
France thereby. 

Wa. THWAITES 


Maj. General. 
D.M.I. 


9. 7. 19 
‘The treaty was signed unconditionally, after the Germans had attempted to make 
reservations on the extradition articles. 
‘We must insist on the treaty being carried out. 
A.C 


) July 9. 
A. J. B.’ 


No. 17 
Report by General Malcolm (Berlin)! 
No. 6252/8/2 [130/6/1/14766] 


BERLIN, July 6, 1919 

1. In reply to your telegram No. 26? of 4th [3rd] instant, and in continua- 

tion of my telegram No. Z 313 of 5th instant, I have to report that I attended 

a conference this morning with Herr Noske, General von Se[e]ckt, formerly 

Chief of Mackensen’s Staff, and subsequently at Versailles, and other 
German officers. 


t This report was addressed to the Director of Military Intelligence at the British Peace 
Delegation in Paris, where it was received on July 9. 

2 No. 7. 

3 Not printed. In this telegram General Malcolm had informed the British Peace 
Delegation that he could not leave Berlin for the present. 
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2. It was decided that Colonel Percival and Captain Warburton should 
leave for Dantzig by train tonight, accompanied by a German Staff Officer, 
to collect all information on the spot. 

All necessary maps would be provided by General von Se[e]ckt. 

3. The following points are to be considered :-— 

(a) Garrison for Dantzig City. 

(6) Protection of railway lines via Mlawa and Alexandrovo. Of these the 

former is the more important. 

(c) Protection of line of the Vistula. 

4. I explained that my view was that the most suitable arrangement would 
be comparatively small garrisons in Dantzig and Graudenz, with a few 
armoured cars and lorries. 

Small escorts to accompany trains and large convoys. 

General von Seckt agreed but suggested that Dantzig and the territory of 
the Free City would require one British brigade with a proportion of artillery. 

Graudenz to have two battalions. 

Two battalions to be available for escorts. 

I consider that these numbers can probably be reduced provided troops 
are made really mobile with armoured cars and lorries. 

5. Asked whether the number he had suggested would suffice to maintain 
order while handing over the territory of West Prussia to Poland, General 
von Seckt thought that a few more would be required. 

He also made a point of supplying troops through Dantzig and not by rail 
across Germany owing to possibilities of interference through strikes. 

I replied that this would almost certainly be done although I had no 
definite information on this point. 

6. As to the Memel district General von Seckt suggested that a brigade 
with a couple of armoured cars would be required. 

He pointed out that German troops from the Baltic States were being 
withdrawn through this area. It would be necessary to continue using these 
routes and the food depots which had been established on them. 

7. Herr Noske and General von Seckt were anxious to know what was to 
become of this territory. I replied that I knew nothing beyond what was 
contained in Article 99 of the Peace Treaty. 

They were also anxious to point out the importance of working through 
locally organised police so far as possible. 

8. Herr Noske and all officers are eager that the Commissions and 
garrisons should arrive as soon as possible. As I read the Treaty Commissions 
are provided only for the Free City of Dantzig and the territories in which 
there is to be a plebiscite. It is at least equally necessary that there should be 
a Commission to supervise the transfer of territory from Germany to Poland. 

9g. General von Seckt pointed out that according to the Treaty the Mixed 
Commission—Article 101—-was concerned with the delineation of the 
frontiers but was not concerned with the evacuation of the German troops. 
He considered that the mixed Commission should have the necessary powers 
over the troops and should be appointed at once. 
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10. In all conversation reference is always made to a ‘British’ High Com- 
missioner.* If no British official is available an American would be the next 
best. I am confident that a Frenchman would be unacceptable, and might 
cause unnecessary difficulty. 

N. MaLcoim 


¢ For Danzig, under article 103 of the Treaty of Versailles. 


No. 18 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received July 14) 
No. 100 [102492/102492/55] 


BUCHAREST, July 6, 1919 
My Lord, 

The new Polish Minister Count Skrzinsky called on me recently, and we 
discussed Polish—-Roumanian relations. Count Skrzinsky was very emphatic 
as to the necessity of a coterminous frontier between the two countries. He 
said that 1t was presumably the intention of the Allies to create a strong bloc 
in Central Europe, to act as a buffer between Germany and Russia, and to 
serve as a bulwark against Bolshevism. If this was so, it was obviously neces- 
sary to make the bloc as strong as possible. If Poland and Roumania were 
not to have a point of junction there could be no real cohesion between the 
two countries, and it would be quite fatal if they were divided by a wedge of 
Bolshevik Ukrania. I will not trouble Your Lordship with Count Skrzinsky’s 
views on the Ukraine, as they are in accord with those of the Roumanian 
Government, with which you are already familiar. Briefly they are that the 
different sections of Ukranians are all varieties of Bolsheviks, that Ukrania 
is a German creation, and can never endure as an independent state. 

I told Count Skrzinsky that Poland could not expect the favour of the 
Allies unless she put an immediate end to the Anti-Semitic agitation, which 
appeared to be raging throughout the country. Count Skrzinsky said he 
deplored the excesses which had been committed, but it was difficult for 
foreigners to realise the bitterness created by the action of the Jews in joining 
the Bolsheviks and taking part in the hideous atrocities perpetrated on the 
Poles. He himself had suffered from these, as many members of his family 
had been obliged to flee from their chateaux and take refuge in the woods, 
where they lived in conditions of terrible hardship and in hourly danger of 
death by torture. Many of his friends had in fact been murdered by the 
Jews, and ladies of his family, while enceintes, had been forced to hide in the 
lakes for over a week, sitting in the reeds with water up to their necks. The 
Poles had, as their history proved, always been famous for their toleration of 
the Jews, even when the rest of Europe had been violently anti-Semitic. But 
it was natural that the people should have been incensed by the part the 
Jews had taken in the atrocious cruelties practised by the Bolsheviks. The 
truth was that the Jews always joined what they considered the stronger side. 
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At present they were convinced of the ultimate triumph of the Bolsheviks. 
If, however, by the help of the Allies Poland was made really strong, there 
was no doubt that the Jews would perceive their mistake and quickly settle 
down into loyal citizens of that country. Count Skrzinsky added that it was 
perfectly ridiculous to describe the anti-Jewish feeling as a religious persecu- 
tion. It would be just as true to describe the atrocities wreaked by the Jews 
on Polish Christians as a persecution of the Christians. 

I replied that no doubt there were faults on both sides but that I was very 
sure that if Poland wished to convince the Allies of her good intentions, she 
would have to take immediate steps to put her house in order, by suppressing 
the Anti-Semitic agitation. 

I have, etc. 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


No. 19 
Colonel Coulson (Prague) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received July 8) 
No. 910 Telegraphic [35/1/20/14785] 


PRAGUE, July 7, 1919 

Situation of July 7th. Slovakia situation unchanged. Moravia and Silesia 

on July 5th (?) German Austrian advanced guards attacked Czech frontier 

guards on the Lundenburg Vienna railway line. Germans fired about two 

hundred shots. German Austrian cavalry patrols attacked Czech soldiers 
five kilometres west of Landshut. 


No. 20 
Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received Fuly 9)! 
No. 93 Telegraphic [41/1/10/15340] 


VIENNA, july 7, 1919 

Meeting of Allied Military representatives took place on July 6th under 
presidency of Captain Gregory American Mission. President having ex- 
plained that Hungarian questions have been referred to military section in 
Paris and decision deferred to July 8th,? it was resolved to send following 
joint telegram :— 

Military occupation committee of Allied officers assembled on July 6th 
at Vienna are of opinion that— 

(1) Directly it becomes clear to the present Hungarian Government and 
to the Hungarian people that the Entente will proceed to the overthrow of 
the present Bolshevick régime in Hungary if their demands are not met, the 
Government of Hungary will submit. The Bolshevicks will give way to the 
Socialists. 


' See, however, note 4 below. 2 Cf. Volume I, No. 3, minute 2. 
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(2) It is therefore necessary, (a) to make the essential authoritative state- 
ment in explicit terms; (5) commence movement of British and Italian 
troops ;3 (c) to indicate the intention of the Entente to the people of Budapest 
and the rest of Hungary by aeroplane; (d) to advise the Austrian Govern- 
ment of their wishes; (¢) to immediately prepare for simultaneous advance of 
all troops now on the border. In the event of Hungary turning recalcitrant, 
to continue the transport of British troops from the Rhine to Slovakia and of 
Italian troops to south Hungary. But with the publicity of purpose and 
combined iron troops [szc] in the field with initial movement of British and 
Italian troops it is firmly believed the military movement required will be 
of small size and short duration. 

Repeated D.M.I.4 

3 See below. 


+ Note on original: “This telegram was received undecypherable. Repetition received 
to-day. (July 15th 1919).’ 


No. 21 


Report by Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame (Vienna)! 
No. T.C. 623 [46/1/12/15307] 


VIENNA, July 8, 1919 
Please Communicate to D.M.I. War Office. 

1 have just spoken to the Chief of the Staff of the Budapest 4th Army Corps, 
who is in Vienna on leave and he tells me that if the Entente will only send 
a few British or American troops the whole Government will fall. The situa- 
tion is a complicated one, Kun is a desperado who has nothing to lose by 
yielding before the last moment and he will maintain his political position 
by the help of his terrorist detachments as long as he can. But if the Entente 
act firmly and show that they are moving ‘white’ troops he thinks Kun will 
disappear and yield place to the Socialists. He considers it essential however 
for a military Directorate of the Entente to control Budapest in order to 
maintain order until the Entente can arrange for elections to be held. He is 
of opinion that if the work of Aeroplane propaganda is effectively carried out 
there will be no resistance to the incoming of the Entente at all. The officers 
of the Army Battalions will refuse to fight and he thinks that practically all 
the workmens Battalions have already dissolved themselves into an armed 
mob, capable of looting and violence but of no serious military effort. He 
thinks the best line of approach, Vienna, Sopron, Pesth, but if Austria is not 
to be touched, then Pressburg, Estergom, Pesth. With a small British force 
at Estergom and some Aeroplanes over Pesth he thinks the whole situation 
would be carried in a few hours. It would be well to say that the coming of 
the Entente means the entry of food, and that nothing is intended against 
the working class population of Budapest. 

t This report was addressed to the Director of Military Intelligence at the British Peace 
Delegation in Paris, where it was received on July 15, 1919. 
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Concerning arms and ammunition he says 200 rounds per rifle is the total 
amount possessed. As for Artillery it is hard to speak as there are so many 
patched up guns taken from Ordnance stores at Raab and Hajmasker. He 
thinks 102 Batteries of field guns and a total of 500 guns of all calibres with a 
maximum of 150 rounds per gun, will be the outside of it. He denies that the 
Italians have ever sent in guns, arms or War Material of any sort. There are 
practically no boots for the Army and any enterprise in which mobility is 
required is out of the question. In Budapest there are 17 Regiments of work- 
ing men with 25,000 rifles mostly without magazines and in bad state of 
repair. They are National Town Guards only and are not made for fighting. 
Out of them 3,000 form the socalled 9th Division which is now scattered in 
Gran, Vacz, and Hatvan. There are no trenches or fortifications round 
Budapest. He gives some interesting information concerning the late effort 
in Budapest,? confirming the news already telegraphed that it was brought 
about by orders of Kun himself given to Haubrich,3 namely to ensure pre- 
mature action and so to spoil the plan, but it seems that the sympathies of 
Houbrich [Haubrich] (Cmdg. Budapest Garrison) were with the Counter 
Revolutionaries and that he was prepared to take a hand himself if the 
‘Arbeiter Battalions’ declared themselves on that side. This however they 
did not do, not having received sufficiently precise instructions. This in- 
formation confirms the original impression of half hearted action given by 
the accounts from Budapest at the time. He fully confirms the information 
already given of Bolshevist propaganda in Vienna and Budapest, and testifies 
to the disappointment felt at the failure to effect a Coup in Vienna on 
June 15th which he regarded as a very critical day for mid Europe. 

As for Terrorism he states that the group round Samuelly [sic]+ consists 
of 400 men, who are specially trained to be brutal. He himself knows of 
200 executions of which 19 at Kolcsa which have been reported officially to 
Col. Romanelli the Italian Representative. He concluded by saying that 
Kun and his gang are well aware that their days of this rule are numbered 
and that no attempt whatever is made to administer the Country, and no 
honest attempt made to cope with the increasing internal difficulties. 

If the Entente will send troops to Pesth, he will offer his services and show 
them the way in. 

T. A. GCuNINGHAME 


2 The reference was probably to an attempted counter-revolutionary rising in Budapest 
on June 24, 1919. 

3 See below. 

4M. T. Szamuely was chief of a special disciplinary commission constituted by the 
Hungarian Soviet Government. 
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No. 22 


Letter from Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Colonel Twiss (Paris. 
Recewed July 17) 


No. T.C. 622 [41/1/14/15515] 


VIENNA, july 8, 1919 
My dear Twiss, 

To-day I wish to give you some account of the progress of the Bauern 
League! of Austria. I have in former letters and reports made reference to 
the attempts of the Christian Socialists to perfect a political organization 
which will give effect to the wishes of the Provinces as apart from those of 
Vienna itself and in particular I told you of the steps taken in Tyrol, Salzberg 
and Styria, to arm and organize the Peasants. Lately the organizing heads 
(Dr. Zerdik and Weiss) have paid particular attention to lower Austria and 
to-day they informed me that the enlisted armed strength in Lower Austria 
is 84,000 men. Further it was stated that by a system, based on that of the 
Boers, local concentrations could be effected within two hours from the issue 
of an order from Vienna. Special precautions have been taken already to 
defend the harvests from all attempts at forcible requisition by any local or 
central Soviet. Fullest use has naturally been made by the organizers to 
indicate to the Peasants the disastrous effect of isolated political action as well 
as the neglect of interests of the Peasants shown by the Soviet of Buda Pest. 
Consequently there is now in the Provinces of Austria an organized resistance 
to all attempts at institution of Proletariat Dictatorship, so much so that 
recently a speaker stated to the general workmen’s council that if a Soviet 
regime was established in Vienna its influence would not reach St Polten. 

The existance [stc] of the Peasant organization ought to be taken into con- 
sideration when settleing [stc] the arrangement for disarmament. You will 
have to anticipate a certain opposition to the idea of disarmament on the part 
of the inhabitants of the more mountainous regions, particularly the Tyrol, 
where the carrying of arms is more or less traditional, but on the whole the 
armed peasants can be taken as a loyal and law-abiding group, not likely 
to give trouble provided always that the disarmament of the two groups— 
peasant and proletariat—proceeds simultaneously. 

The political influence of the Bauern League has increased lately to a 
remarkable extent, and their representations to the Foreign Minister con- 
cerning weakness in dealing with Hungarian agitation and treachery has 
been and will be a factor of weight. Considerable stiffening in the attitude 
of the Government towards the communists is already to be recorded, and 
if this healthy reaction continues, we may shortly see more backing of the 
action of the police than the government have so far thought it politic to 
develop. Undoubtedly also the energy of the Christian Socialist party will be 
stimulated into more effective opposition to the existing notion that only the 
need[s] of the working men proletariat are worth consideration. 


1 Peasants’ League. 
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From the point of view of National defence, the organization of the 
peasants provided a reservoir of man power—already armed—upon which 
the government could rely without fear of pro-communist sympathy or 
treachery, and undoubtedly the policy of the government in rallying the 
better inclined sections of the Volkswehr was due to conviction that any 
unpatriotic action by the working class element of Vienna would be so 
resented by the Peasants that civil war would certainly ensure. In the War 
Office the Peasants are represented by Dr Waiss [sic], the Volkswehr by 
Dr Deutsch, and by accord between the two in the early days of June.2, When 
the danger from Hungary was most threatening, it was calculated that in 
addition to the above 15,000 Volkswehr, and 36,000 armed workmen, 
150,000 armed peasants would have been available for purpose of defence 
in Styria, Carinthia, and Lower Austria. 

The tendency of the Bauern Legation [League] towards the question of 
Fusion with Germany is nebulous. It can be stated positively that they will 
advise the Provinces to disacknowledge any Soviet election in Vienna, but it 
does not follow that they will proceed towards junction with Germany, 
unless the duration of the Soviet is prolonged. Undoubtedly apart from the 
possibility of a Soviet regime in Vienna they would prefer to remain in an 
independant [sc] Austria. In Tyrol-Salzburg, Upper Austria and parts of 
Styria there is distinct monarchic sentiment, but not in Lower Austria. 

Towards the proposal to make a second chamber consisting of workmen’s, 
Peasants’ and Burgher Councils the Peasants’ League offers no objection 
provided that the[y] are consulted proportionately to their rights and in- 
fluence in the detail of organization and powers alloted [sic] to each com- 
ponent of the final governing body. 

On the whole then the organization of the Peasants League has answered 
expectations in providing both a moral support for the conservative element 
of the country, and a break [sic] upon panic agitation in times of general 
moral breakdown; and its expansion is a great factor for stability at the 
present critical moment. 

Yours sincerely, 
T. A. CUNINGHAME 
2 This full stop should probably be a comma. 


No. 23 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Gosling (Prague) 


No. 74 [95172/2138/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 8, 1919 
Sir, 
I have received your despatch No. 86! of the 23rd ultimo relative to the 
political situation in the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 
2. I should be glad to receive from you any concrete suggestions which 
you may have to offer in the matter of providing expert advice in transport 


1 No. I. 
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and other matters to the Czecho-Slovak Government as I consider that it 

would be to the advantage of His Majesty’s Government to give direct proof 

of their wish to assist the new State in its present difficult circumstances. 
Iam, &c.? 


2 Signature lacking on filed copy. 


No. 24 


Memorandum by Sir W. Goode' (Parts) 
[ Confidential] General]229]4] 


[PARIs,] Fuly 8, 1919 

Mr. Hoover? asked me if I would ask you to use your influence to expedite 
whatever measures are contemplated by the Allies in regard to Upper 
Silesia, with a view to easing the economic difficulties, especially in regard to 
coal, which are now acute owing to the unsettled situation in Silesia. Hoover 
said he understood that Allied Delegates were to be sent to supervise a 
plebiscite and he begs that this may be done at the earliest possible moment. 

I understand from our Military Section that the question of Allied occupa- 
tion has been referred to Versailles? and that the matter is now being con- 
sidered by the C.1.G.S.,4 but possibly you could hurry things up a bit. 

Hoover also asked me if I would ask you to expedite the arrival of the Allied 
Commission, or whatever Allied representation may be decided upon, at 
Dantzig. The interregnum of uncertainty at that port is accentuating the 
congestion of cargoes and the normal difficulties of transport to such an 
extent as to hamper seriously all the arrangements for the relief of Poland. 
Unless some Allied body arrives quickly there is also increasing danger of 
relief stores being looted and the possibility of disturbances which would 
make it still more difficult so to arrange matters that the Poles will be able to 
handle their own relief and their own cargoes at Dantzig in the near future. 
Captain Crewdson, Chief of the British Relief Mission at Warsaw, also urges 
me to bring this matter to the attention of the Council of Five, 1f you think 
that is the body to deal with it. It seems to me that an Allied buffer between 
the Poles and the Germans at Dantzig is badly needed. 

Both as regards Dantzig and Upper Silesia I understand from Mr. Hoover 
that he thinks the American Government can officially take no action or 
make any representations until the Peace Treaty has been ratified by the 
Senate. 

WILLIAM GOODE 


! British Director of Relief Missions and a member of the Supreme Economic Council. 
Sir W. Goode’s memorandum was addressed to Mr. Balfour. 

2 Chairman of the American Relief Administration, and of the Food Section of the 
Supreme Economic Council. 

3 See Volume I, No. 11, Appendix E. 

4 Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
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No. 25 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Paris) 


No. 4577 [94817/5445/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 9, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, copies of two memoranda 
prepared by Sir Francis Oppenheimer,' relative to the present conditions in 
Austria, together with a copy of a letter which I have caused to be addressed 
to the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury on the subject. 

2. I feel that no time should be lost in considering what steps can most 
advantageously be taken to restore the industries of Austria, and I would 
invite your attention to the urgency of this question. 

I have, &c., 
[(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
W. TyRReELt |? 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 25 


Memorandum by Sir Francis Oppenheimer relative to the situation in Austria 


PARIS, June 3, 1919 

The financial, and still more the reparation, sections of the Austrian 
peace terms have been drafted on the German model. Such a procedure 
must be condemned once the fundamental difference between the cases of 
Germany and of Austria have [sic] been grasped. If the principles underlying 
the German reparation clauses in particular are not considerably modified in 
the case of Austria, there is a very real danger that in the end the treaty will 
not secure peace, but beget war. 

The new Austria, which is neither politically nor economically the heir of 
the late Austrian Empire, is economically and financially bankrupt unless 
assisted from without; it is on the verge of famine, its working classes are 
demoralised, the Government is powerless and compelled to pay the idlers 
substantial wages (see paragraphs 1 to 3 of the report attached).3 Sur- 
rounded by enemies Austria can only survive by leaning either upon Ger- 
many or the Allies. The Entente has prohibited the fusion with Germany. 
In the following pages the grave dangers to the peace of Europe which would 
result from such a fusion are shortly set out (see paragraphs 5 and 6).3 The 
Allies must, therefore, boldly face the other alternative and help to prepare 
the ground upon which Austria can eventually rise as an independent 
political unit. Otherwise a fusion with Germany will inevitably follow 
sooner or later. 

1 Sir F. Oppenheimer had paid a visit to Vienna, as British Financial Commissioner, in 

ay IQIg. 

‘Sicasuite supplied from the file of the British Peace Delegation. 

3 See annex below. 
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The peace terms should, therefore, firstly provide redress, to be granted 
under all the necessary guarantees of repayment, &c. (see paragraphs 7 and 
8), secondly, it should carefully avoid any conditions which could retard 
Austria’s economic recovery (see paragraph 9) ;> thirdly, it should remit all 
reparation, &c., to a period when the new State has become solvent. In the 
case of Germany, the peace terms were drafted to check recovery; in the 
case of Austria, they must encourage it. To this end, the Allies must co- 
operate with Austria; she is at present unable, physically, morally, and 
economically, to act alone. 

Even if the Allies decide to treat Austria generously during the period of 
reconstruction, only a great effort can save her from bankruptcy, so that in 
the end she may become self-supporting economically and financially (see 
paragraph 10).3 

In view of the extraordinary complications of the financial problems to be 
solved, it would be advisable that the Allied representatives should have 
ample opportunity of conferring with the Austrian Delegates, with a view to 
discussing details before the final settlement is drafted. The subsequent 
collaboration in Austria could thus be best prepared. There is some hope 
that, under such circumstances, the machinery would work smoothly and 
expeditiously. 

Austrians believe that the first period of reconstruction would probably 
not exceed five years. 

The form, as well as the substance, of a treaty on the above lines would 
convey to the Austrians the desire on the part of the Allies to assist Austria 
towards a possible resurrection. The danger of any fusion with Germany 
would thus—and thus only—be effectively removed. 


The general principles in question to be included in our peace terms now 
to be presented should more particularly provide :— 


1. That nothing in the terms should hamper the grant of credits or ad- 
vances by the Allies or others for the supply of food and raw materials 
(see paragraphs 7 and 8) ;3 

2. That Austria’s foreign assets be safe (subject to some form of Allied 
coadministration) from liquidation until Austria be solvent (see para- 
graph 9); 

3g. That Austria’s industrial enterprises situate within the new States be 
safeguarded for a definite period against seizure or liquidation; 

4. That all liabilities incurred by the late Austro-Hungarian Government 
be divided upon an equitable basis among all the States embracing 
parts of the late Empire; 

5. That all Austrian liabilities towards the Allies, the pre-war habilities as 
well as any liabilities incurred under this Treaty, be secured in the form 
of a ‘dette publique’ by a first charge upon the chief revenues of the 
new State (see paragraph 11) ;3 

6. That, generally, a stringent supervision of the public financial and 
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economic institutions in new Austria be exercised by the Allies until 
the Allies deem such control no longer necessary ; 

7. That the old Austro-Hungarian Bank be liquidated and that the Allies 
participate in the control or in the alternative acquire the concession for 
the foundation of a new note-issuing bank; 

8. That a close economic intercourse be established among at least the 
majority of the States embracing parts of the late Austrian Empire; 

g. That no payment by way of reparation, whether in cash or kind, except 
in the form of ships or other cessions of existing property under the 
treaty, become due, if at all, until the Allies are satisfied that such 
reparation would no longer prejudice the solvency of the new 
States. 


ANNEX 
Report 


1. New Austria as circumscribed by the peace is a small fraction only of 
the old Empire—its poorest fraction from the agricultural and industrial 
point of view: devoid of natural resources, without access to the sea, yet 
burdened by the inheritance from the old Empire of the old name, which is 
misleading, and of its capital, which is a heavy charge. 

2. Vienna was the capital of an empire of over fifty million inhabitants, 
attracted by its social prestige, its luxury, its art: it was the financial centre of 
an empire rich in industries and agricultural production, for all parts of 
which it acted as a clearing-house; it was the administrative centre with vast 
official palaces, administering the Austrian Empire in all its civil and military 
branches; the traffic centre of roads, rails and waterways. Its population 
consisted of a rich social community, a whole army of officials, a world of 
bankers, and commercial elements, and a limited working class employed 
chiefly in industries of luxury. Today Vienna, with all its vast installations, 
is threatened with a fatal stoppage of all work, a charge upon a hinterland of 
small holdings, too few to feed the old capital. The factory hands, condemned 
to idleness, are crowding into the city, a constant danger because hunger 
may drive them to acts of despair. The fact that so far Vienna, devoid of 
coal, food, and clothing, has escaped a revolution would be inexplicable but 
for the presence of a large bourgeoisie with old traditions, braced in its 
misery by an extraordinary love of its home and the hope of succour from 
generous foes. 

3. The Inner Political Aspect—The present Government in new Austria Is 
Socialist. It consists of two parties—the Social Democrats and the Christian 
Socials, each divided into groups of varying intensity. The Social Democrats 
rely chiefly upon the population of the city, and aim at a fusion with Ger- 
many; the Christian Socials upon the rural districts, and look towards the 
Allies for support. The Christian Socials do not agree with the extreme 
Socialist programme of the Government, but have joined the Government 
with the intention of acting asa brake. The Prime [? Foreign] Minister, Bauer, 
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is a Socialist, by some suspected of secret Bolshevik tendencies, dating from 
his captivity in Russia‘ and his personal intercourse with Lenin. At one time 
he was certainly in close touch with Bela Kun, the Hungarian Bolshevik 
Premier. As long as there is hope that the Allies will save the country from 
utter ruin, Bolshevism has little chance of success—though outbreaks might 
occur in certain districts of Vienna. In the rivalry between Socialists and 
Christian Socials, especially during the last few weeks, one or the other party 
drew hope and arguments from the reports published in the press concerning 
the peace terms—good news encouraging the Christian Socials, bad news the 
Socialists. This game of see-saw is likely to continue until the peace terms 
are published, and among them chiefly the terms dealing with the new 
boundaries of German-Austria, and with the economic conditions generally. 

4- The boundary question will have direct bearing upon the political 
constellation, because every extension of the rural area 1s likely to swell the 
numbers supporting the Christian Socials, who thus hope to gain eventually 
a numerical majority. They have evolved a plan of constituting new Austria 
into an ‘interior’ federation, giving a certain autonomy to each province— 
for German Austria is composed of a number of smaller districts with strong 
local traditions—the Tyrols, Styria, Carinthia, &c. In such a constitution 
the rural element would definitely prevail over the city. The fact that a 
number of these local areas are mutilated by the new line of demarcation 
(and among them more especially the German Tyrols) operates at present 
against this Christian Social plan. The Social Democrats are making good 
use of this anti-Entente argument. 

The boundary question has also a very direct bearing upon the economic 
situation of the country, as the addition of certain purely agricultural districts 
of German nationality (e.g., Western Hungary) would substantially promote 
a self-supporting Austria with regard to the supply of grain for food and 
animal feeding. 

5. Whatever the comparatively slight modifications of the political 
boundaries may be, New Austria cannot be entirely self-supporting; devoid 
of all natural resources (other than timber and a limited supply of iron and 
magnesite) she cannot stand alone as an economic unit. The Entente has 
decreed that there shall be no fusion with Germany—Austria must look else- 
where for support. 

The majority of the people never desired the fusion with Germany pro- 
vided there was any other escape from utter collapse. The Extremes in the 
Social Democratic Party supported and still support this fusion, because 
Socialists dream of a World Empire, and every gain in territory is deemed a 
step towards the ultimate goal. Some of the intelligent industrials also sup- 
port this policy of fusion with Germany because they regard Germany as 
their most natural market. Yet the publication of the German peace terms 
has had a sobering effect upon this class of advocates. The fanatics for fusion, 
however, continue their propaganda on the ground of blood relationship and 


4 Herr Bauer had been captured by Russian forces in 1915 when serving as an officer in 
the Austro-Hungarian army on the eastern front. 
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national principles. The general aversion to the plan is due to a vast differ- 
ence of character between the German and the German-Austrian peoples. 
The latter foresee constant friction and final humiliation—yet even so, life 
under such circumstances would be better than no life at all—more especially 
as it is honestly believed that eventually Germany will rise again, and that 
Austria linked to Germany would benefit incidentally. 

6. The Foreign Political Aspect—With a view to the future peace of Europe 
it is essential that the fusion of Austria with Germany be prevented— 


(a) For the present Germany’s ambitions towards the East have been 
arrested. No one can say for how long. Vienna owes much of its 
historical and economic importance to the fact that it is the most 
Eastern of the truly European towns of primary importance—a post 
of observation and a base of action in Near Eastern affairs. If New 
Austria were linked to Germany, it would become the jumping-off 
ground from where Germany would prepare a new attempt to satisfy 
her ‘Drang nach dem Osten’. 

(b) If new Austria were linked to Germany, there would be established a 
German block bordering on Italy—apparently the aim of Italy’s new 
policy. Italy has ambitions in the Mediterranean, which may eventually 
bring her into direct conflict with France. On the other hand, Italy 
recognizes the new dangers to her hope of further expansion arising out 
of the formation of the Slav countries on the territories of old Austria. 
Sooner or later she expects a conflict in those regions. With a view to 
both these eventualities, she is apparently determined to re-establish a 
liaison with Germany, thus to separate, on the one hand, her possible 
future enemies; on the other hand, to prepare, in co-operation with 
Hungary and Roumania, the encirclement of Czecho-Slovakia. 
Vienna is full of stories concerning Italian intrigues, which with this 
key are easily explained. The fact that new Austria is prevented from 
a fusion with Germany will at least retard these Italian aims—even 
if it cannot ultimately prevent them—for the border connection 
between Italy and Germany will probably be established through the 
Tyrols. Itis said that the Italians have insisted upon the incorporation of 
certain purely ‘German’ parts of the Tyrols into the kingdom of Italy, 
because what is left to new Austria of the German Tyrols is so narrow a 
strip on the northern watershed of the Alps that economic needs will 
eventually compel its inhabitants to join Bavaria. This fusion would 
bring about the reunion of the Austro-German and Italo-German 
Tyrols (separated by the present treaty with Austria), because they 
form both part of an old independent race of free German peasants, 
tracing their history of joint independent existence back over a 
thousand years. 

(c) The fusion of Austria with Germany would, moreover, present a new 
danger to Czecho-Slovakia, which, on its north-western Bohemian 
border, contains a large German population, which 1s not likely to 
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accept the new order of things unless it be treated with generous con- 
sideration by the Czecho-Slovak Government, of which there are at 
present no indications. The German-Bohemian population of Czecho- 
Slovakia is the most industrious and prosperous section in this new 
State. Given the antagonism of race between these two leading 
elements in Czecho-Slovakia, there is little doubt that the Germans 
would make a determined effort to join Germany once the fusion 
between new Austria and Germany has shown the way. 


The foregoing remarks show the extraordinary political dangers arising 
out of a fusion of new Austria with Germany. The Austrians, in their vast 
majority, do not desire this fusion, if they are given any other means of 
subsistence. To provide the possibility of such a solution will be the task of 
our economic and financial conditions in the Austrian peace. Unless the 
possibility be provided Austria must eventually be driven towards a fusion 
with Germany by an elemental force which no pen can arrest—the elemental 
force innate in all living things—the desire to live. 

7. Economic Considerations.—What is to-day left of the old Austrian Empire, 
under the name of ‘Austria’, is face to face with famine and bankruptcy. 

New Austria has ceased to be self-supporting; she must be fed from with- 
out. The old channels for the supply of foodstuffs have been cut, as a state 
of war exists between new Austria and the new neighbouring States. Hun- 
gary, once Austria’s granary, is herself starving owing to the Bolshevik 
régime. Under present conditions, the supply of food is particularly costly, 
because it has to be brought a very long way—mostly oversea—and because 
the foreign exchange of bankrupt Austria is bad. Liberal credits will have 
to be granted for the feeding of Austria. Unless Austria can thus be fed from 
without, chaos must supervene—a chaos which would eventually endanger 
the whole of Central Europe, because Bolshevism would no longer be con- 
fined within the borders of Hungary. If such were the case, those European 
countries—and probably the United States—which escape Bolshevism 
would in the end have to undertake some combined action to save Europe 
from utter destruction. Such action at a later period would be much more 
costly and much more difficult than at present. Any credits used for the 
feeding of Austria should be provided for and safeguarded by the peace 
terms. This would put an end to the present intolerable position of un- 
certainty recurring at short intervals. Austria being unable to feed herself, 
it appears strange that a demand for the immediate delivery of cattle should 
be put forward as one of our terms of peace. 

8. Further credits will be required for the supply of raw materials if 
Austria is to be saved by the Allies. Coal stands foremost among the raw 
materials needed. New Austria has a few industries which are capable of 
development (wood, paper, iron, salt, magnesite, pianos, straw hats, leather 
goods, machinery), and with which Austria can compete in foreign markets. 
The resumption of these industries should be encouraged—to end the 
dangerous unemployment at home and to raise her credit abroad. It seems 
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strange that under these circumstances the proposed peace terms provide 
for the export of at least some of the articles enumerated by way of repara- 
tion—a demand which would deprive Austria of the main inducement to 
resume these industries with energy. 

In view of the demoralisation of the workmen in Austria, it would be 
advisable to link up the supply of food to the able-bodied with some proof of 
work done. The system applies already to some extent in the supply of extra 
rations to ‘heavy’ workers. 

g. As the rebuilding of Austria depends entirely upon the grant of very 
considerable credits, the peace treaty should avoid any terms which would 
prejudice Austria’s capacity to repay. It should, on the one hand, not un- 
necessarily increase her liabilities, and, on the other, safeguard her assets. 
If any sum is at all demanded by way of raparation [sic], payment of the first 
instalment should be remitted to a date sufficiently remote not to impede 
Austria’s industrial recovery. If, on the other hand, the new States demand 
reparation for damage inflicted within their territories, the sums so to be 
paid by Austria should be fixed by an Allied Committee to avoid after the 
conclusion of peace a permanent source of friction between these States and 
Austria. For a good understanding between Austria and the new States will, 
as shown hereafter, be one of the chief necessities in the resurrection of 
Austria. There should be no provision for the liquidation of Austrian assets 
abroad. A forced liquidation is apt to be very disadvantageous to its owner, 
and indirectly this financial loss would have to be made good by an increase 
in the grant of credits. The Allies should, moreover, insist that no immediate 
liquidation of Austrian interests in the new States be enacted by the Govern- 
ments of these States. Any such forced liquidations within a given short 
period would seriously affect the resources of new Austria. It would be 
necessary, too, to bring to the quickest possible end the Bolshevik rule in 
Hungary, which is endangering what is left of Austrian vested interests in 
that country, the original total of which was estimated at about six milliards 
of crowns. A fair distribution among all States concerned of all liabilities 
incurred by the late Government of the Austrian Empire is an important, 
perhaps the most important, subject connected with the future chances of 
an Austrian revival. The new Austria is the poorest section of the old 
Empire, yet, owing to the fact that Vienna was the administrative and 
financial centre of the old Empire, it at present holds by far the largest 
share of the public debt. As far as the war debts were spent within the late 
Empire, they benefited chiefly the districts which are situated within the new 
States hostile to Austria—the agricultural districts of Slovakia and the 
industrial districts of Bohemia—which the War Loans have enriched. 

10. The best chance perhaps of an Austrian recovery arises, however, out 
of the position which Vienna occupied in the old Empire as the clearing- 
house for its various parts. If a similar position (even on a reduced scale) 
can be secured for Vienna, both the new Austria and Vienna can be saved. 
It was the enterprise, energy, and financial resourcefulness of Austria in its 
narrower sense that had built up the many industries in the various parts of 
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the old Empire. This presupposes some close economic intercourse between 
the new States—a task which with their prestige the Allies can accomplish, 
and which need not necessarily take the form of a Customs’ Union. The 
various parts of the old Empire were interdependent (which was the best 
historical razson d’étre of the old Empire), and, similarly, the new States will 
be interdependent. Imports and exports will have to be exchanged as in 
days gone by. Vienna, the centre of the net of traffic, situated on the Danube 
as the broad waterway, can still fulfil a part of her old mission if the Allies 
help her. 

11. It is clear that if the Allies decide upon such a generous policy towards 
New Austria, involving new credits and the weight of their prestige, it will be 
essential that the Allies occupy a preponderant control in the interior ad- 
ministration of New Austria. Such a control would be welcomed by all 
responsible classes, as it is recognised that the present Government, deprived 
of its army, lacks the authority to carry out any real reforms. The Austrians 
are prepared to accept a supervision as far reaching as that exercised by 
Great Britain in Egypt. The Austrian debts (old and new) owing to the 
Allies could be united in a ‘dette publique’, the administration of which 
would be entirely under Allied control, and which would be granted first 
charges upon certain revenues, such as the State monopolies, certain taxes 
and other sources of supply. The Austro-Hungarian Bank, once liquidated, 
could be replaced by a State bank, for which the Allies might secure the con- 
cession, or in which they could at least largely participate. 

12. A policy of leniency is dictated by the Allied prohibition of a fusion 
with Germany on the one hand, and the necessities of Austria on the other. 
The hopes of the vast majority of true Austrians are focussed upon the Allies. 
The Allies, by a policy of moderation towards Austria, can prevent the 
probable destruction of Vienna by outbreaks of Bolshevism. For the Austrians 
the financial and economic clauses of the treaty must spell encouragement, 
a policy very different from the one applicable to Germany. This vast 
difference should find expression in the document itself. The ‘German’ 
model should be abandoned in form, as it must be abandoned in substance. 
This in itself would be an encouragement for the Austrians, whose hopes have 
been fed by the long delay in the presentation of the Peace Treaty. 

The Austrian people are a sober, hard-working, enterprising people, with 
excellent commercial instincts and technical training. Thus their character, 
supported by an extraordinary anxiety to resume their economic life under 
the altered circumstances and under the guidance of the Allies, is a factor 
which is important in gauging the chances of ultimate success. As a people 
their character is entirely foreign to what 1s known now as the true ‘German’ 
character. They are a people not unlike the French in some details, gay, 
cultured, and chivalrous, and when true to themselves an altogether lovable 

race. 
FRANCIS OPPENHEIMER 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 25 


Memorandum prepared at the request of the Chancellor of the Exchequer relative to 
the sttuation in Austria 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 20, 1919 


1. As a result of the war the Allies have established a new Austria— 
German-Austria—as an independent political unit. This new Austria, as 
mapped out to-day, is unable tostand alone, for she is devoid of all resources— 
natural, financial, and otherwise—to feed herself or to supply opportunities 
of work wherewith eventually to pay for food. Though on the brink of 
bankruptcy, her immediate needs are such that she must be assisted from 
without. The new States by which she is partly surrounded, and which 
formed parts of the late Austrian Empire are hostile and disinclined to assist 
or co-operate with her, though all these countries were interdependent while 
they formed parts of the Austrian Empire. 

2. Help from without therefore means help either from the Allies or from 
Germany. The Allies have prohibited the fusion of German-Austria with 
Germany. This prohibition, if maintained, throws, under the prevailing 
circumstances, upon the Allies the moral obligation to provide ways and 
means to enable German-Austria to survive the present crisis. 

3. The majority of the Austrian people do not desire the fusion with 
Germany as long as there is any hope at all of assistance by the Allies. The 
present plight of the people is already terrible; every day intensifies their 
distress. Mortality and disease have assumed alarming proportions. The 
want of food is little short of a real famine—at least in Vienna. Yet the 
Austrians are waiting for the word of deliverance to be pronounced by 
the Allies. So far there is no indication whether the Allies are really willing 
to help Austria. Their willingness must depend upon their own financial 
resources. 

4. The question whether they are financially able to help has never been 
examined in the light of the consequences which might ensue if such assistance 
were denied. This question must be seriously tackled without further delay. 
The rapidly increasing demoralisation of the working classes in Austria, the 
sufferings of the people, the propaganda of our enemies and of the Social 
Democrats, the weakness of the Austrian Government are preparing the 
ground for the worst social disorders. Under the circumstances the Allies’ 
policy of drift constitutes a terrible danger. The present indecision on the 
part of the Allies may become responsible for a reign of terror which could 
easily spread beyond the borders of Austria. If the Allies are prepared to 
assist Austria, they must face the problem wholeheartedly and without delay; 
if the Allies are not prepared to assist they can escape grave responsibility only 
by openly admitting their inability and releasing Austria from the prohibition 
to unite with Germany. The consequences of a refusal to help would in the 
end prove less harmful to Europe as a whole than the continuance of the 
present state of indecision. 
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5. There can be little doubt that on political grounds an Austrian fusion 
with Germany should be prevented ; the great political dangers resulting from 
such a fusion have been set out elsewhere (see Paris memorandum of June 
grd).5 They are shortly these: If Germany unites with Austria, this fusion 
will give a great impetus and opportunity to German expansion towards the 
Near East; the fusion will also lead to a German-Italian block dividing the 
European continent, thus isolating France from possible Eastern Allies, in 
case of a conflict between France and Italy; the fusion also prepares the 
isolation and destruction of Czecho-Slovakia, which Italy is anxious to crush. 
These arguments should weigh heavily when the question is being considered 
whether the Allies should make a special effort to assist Austria, and thus 
prevent her drifting into the arms of Germany. No doubt many vast schemes 
of reconstruction have to be considered demanding enormous grants of 
credits. They must be judged on their relative merits, as funds will hardly 
be available to entertain even all the most important. Yet I submit that 
from a political point of view there can be few with a claim as serious as that 
of Austria. 

The political arguments referred to above are supported by arguments of 
an economic and a sentimental kind. 

The economic measures which would have to be undertaken with the 
assistance of the Allies, and more especially the British Government, to set up 
an Austria capable of surviving the present crisis would prove excellent 
investments, increasing the future tax-paying capacity of this country. The 
various schemes offer every temptation of considerable profits, quite apart 
from the large profits due to the present rate of exchange. Some of the most 
important will be shortly referred to later on. It can hardly be in the interest 
of the Allies to allow these plums to fall into the lap of our enemies. 

Little need be said with reference to the sentimental arguments in favour 
of an Allied assistance. There is much that is worth saving in Austria and 
among the Austrian people. Austria is one of the oldest surviving centres of 
European culture; its people have a refined individual character, all of which 
would become lost once Austria had disappeared into the German melting- 
pot or become a prey to Bolshevism. 

6. I am fully alive to the difficulties which beset any enquiry such as is 
immediately needed, especially if the enquiry is to be undertaken by an inter- 
Allied committee. As far as the fate of Austria is concerned there appears to 
be less harmony among the Allies than might be expected. The French have 
vast vested interests in Austria—and they would, I think, enter sympathetically 
upon such an enquiry, though any financial aid will in the end depend upon 
their own financial situation. The Italians are openly hostile, as they desire 
to see Austria crushed beyond recovery; the Americans have shown a marked 
désintéressement in Austrian affairs, because the country is poor and devoid of 
any reserves of gold. Yet I think the conscience of the American people 
could be roused if they knew the whole truth of the present situation in 
Austria. American financiers might in any case be induced to participate in 

5 Enclosure 1 above. 
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some of the enterprises needed to help Austria, as they constitute commercially 
tempting propositions. 

7. I think that the enquiry should be undertaken immediately even if it 
had to be undertaken by us alone. The British are at present by far the most 
popular ‘foreigners’ in Austria. Austrian hopes are focussed upon us rather 
than upon any othcr people; we could secure more favourable terms than 
the other Allies. On the other hand, any failure to either come to a favourable 
or any decision at all would in the eyes of the Austrians saddle us with 
greater responsibilities than any of the Allies. If it be decided, after weighing 
all arguments, that we cannot render the necessary assistance, and the conse- 
quence of this decision become apparent, His Majesty’s Government should 
be protected by the finding of a committee which must consist of our best 
experts upon the matters at issue. If these experts did arrive at an adverse 
decision, then we must boldly face the fact and decline any further responsi- 
bility by withdrawing from the prohibition against a fusion between Ger- 
many and German-Austria. In no other way could we hope to escape the 
serious indictment of history. 

In view of the urgency of the enquiry, in view also of the very probable 
disagreement among all the Allies, I think it would be advisable that His 
Majesty’s Government take the matter in hand immediately, appointing the 
few first-class experts needed, and inviting the other Allies to join this com- 
mittee (Committee A), if they desire. The peace negotiations at present 
proceeding in Paris between the Allied Delegates and the Austrians should 
not delay the deliberations of this committee. The peace negotiations are 
likely to occupy some time owing to the very complicated questions involved. 
Whatever the result of these negotiations, the fundamental question will still 
have to be solved: Can we save Austria or can we not save her. If wecan save 
her, preliminary work could be done upon the finding of the Committee A 
so that we be ready for more complete action immediately peace is signed. 
If the matter is further delayed we may find that when a favourable decision 
by the committee is eventually presented there 1s nothing left to save. 


Some further Recommendations 


8. When the possibility of any assistance in saving Austria is being con- 
sidered, I think some difference should be made between any assistance 
needed immediately to save Austria’s very existence, and any assistance 
which would prevent a fusion with Germany even in the more distant future. 
If the first can be solved, I think the second will become comparatively easy. 
The latter would greatly depend upon the course of events in the other 
Etats successeurs—the other heirs of the late Austrian Empire. They can 
be led by gentle but firm pressure brought to bear by the Allies, upon whose 
goodwill they must all rely in working out their own individual salvation. 

9g. Among the most urgent questions which would have to be considered 
are, I think, the following upon which some data have already been col- 
lected. The reports annexed to this memorandum were prepared by experts 
during my recent visit to Vienna :— 
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(a) Loans for foodstuffs. So far credits amounting to 45,000,000 dollars 
have already been sanctioned by the British, French, and Italian 
Governments against certain guarantees. The guarantees are likely 
far to exceed this amount of 45,000,000 dollars. See report annexed 
(Appendix I) drawn up by the British, French, and Italian delegates 
appointed for the purpose of enquiring into any available securities 
to guarantee repayment of the loan. 

(5) The future requirements of foodstuffs by Austria are set out in Ap- 
pendix II,6 drawn up by Secretary of State Lowenfeld Russ, the 
Austrian Food Controller. No accurate indications can be given as to 
the amount of credits still required for the purpose of these further food 
supplies, as no one can foretell the price of the foodstuffs in question. 
Much will also depend upon the fact whether at least part of these 
foodstuffs can be secured from the neighbouring countries instead of 
being supplied from overseas. In any case it is certain that the 
coming Austrian harvest will not suffice to supply the food needed for 
the population of German-Austria. 

(c) Loans for raw materials. The most urgent needs of raw materials are 

_ set out in Appendix ITI.’ 

(d) A special memorandum deals with the question of the supply of coal 
(Appendix IV).® It is hoped that eventually the necessary imports of 
coal can be greatly reduced by the ‘electrification’ of the large water 
power available. The building of these power stations constitutes one 
of the most urgent and most attractive possibilities in the revival of 
Austrian industries. 

(e) A loan for the establishment ofa new note-issuing bank. British capital 
would, it is to be hoped, either participate in the establishment of this 
bank or in the alternative acquire the whole concession. See memo- 
randum prepared by Dr. Landesberger, the chief economic expert 
delegated to Paris by the Austrian Government (Appendix V).° 

(f) A statement prepared by two of the leading experts setting out the 


6 Not printed. This memorandum estimated that the approximate quantities of the 
principal foodstuffs which Austria would need to import for the year August 15, 1919— 
August 15, 1920, were as follows: grains of all kinds, 1,975,000 tons; potatoes, 900,000 tons; 
beans, peas, &c., 34,000 tons; meat, 130,000 tons; fat, 100,000 tons; rice, 85,000 tons; 
condensed milk, 14,000 tons; sugar, 150,000 tons; 2,400,000,000 eggs. In annexes to this 
memorandum it was reckoned (i) that from January 15 to May 15, 1919, the Allied powers 
had delivered to Austria foodstuffs (including 78,178 tons of grain, 57,024 tons of flour, 
19,011 tons of meat and fat, 3,219 tons of condensed milk) to a total value of $36,298,500; 
(ii) that for the two and a half months from June 1, 1919, i.e. to the new harvest, Austria 
needed to import foodstuffs to a total value of 47 to 49 million dollars. 

7 Not printed. 

§ Not printed. This memorandum placed the annual Austrian requirement of coal, 
including coke, at 16 million tons, of which a supply of 9,400,000 tons was contracted for. 
Owing to reduced deliveries, however, the supply actually being received was at a level of 

3,915,000 tons, leaving a deficit of 12,085,000 tons of coal. — a 
9 Not printed. This technical memorandum did not mention the participation of British 


capital. 
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(g) 


(4) 


10. 


hopes entertained from a revival of the industries situate within 
German-Austria (Appendix VI).!° 
The very important question would have to be investigated in how far 
it would be possible to preserve for Vienna the position she held before 
the war as the ‘clearing house’ for the various parts of the Austrian 
Empire. The Etats successeurs at present seem little inclined to favour 
a customs union or an economic federation. Yet in time a more 
or less close co-operation between these various States will become 
unavoidable, as commerce will drift to the best and nearest markets 
regardless of political animosities. | 

An appreciable step in this direction would be taken if the more 
important matters of traffic were centralised in Vienna—Vienna 
should become the head office of the internationalised main railway 
lines as well as the inland shipping on the internationalised Danube. 

It would be eminently desirable that the advisability of the union of 
the four large Danube shipping companies (2 Austrian, 1 German, 
1 Hungarian) be investigated; perhaps a scheme could be evolved for 
securing a predominant interest for Great Britain. The question of the 
Danube shipping becomes particularly important in view of the Rhine— 
Danube connection across the European continent, which is only a 
matter of time. All necessary papers and details have, I believe, been 
addressed to Lord Inchcape." 
If the above scheme be entertained it is recognised by the Austrians 
that a very wide control of Austrian public finance would have to be 
conceded to the Allies (or any one of them) participating in these 
schemes. Such a control, more especially by the British, would be 
welcomed, as it would supply a moral backbone to enterprise which 
is now entirely lacking. The Austrian Government without credit 
or army has no prestige or power. The Allies would acquire both 
through the supply of food, upon which all else could be made de- 
pendent. The leading Austrian financiers and officials have quite 
openly suggested a British control of Austrian finance on the lines of the 
British control in Egypt. 


To sum up:— 


The needs of Austria are great and urgent; the question whether the neces- 
sary assistance can be granted should be examined immediately and thorough- 


ly by a committee (A) constituted by experts appointed by all the Allies or 


by such of them as are prepared to co-operate with us or by us alone. If as 
a result of such investigation it is found that the necessary assistance can be 
granted, either by the Allies or some of them, then a more permanent expert 
commission (B) should be appointed to proceed to Vienna without delay to 
tackle the whole difficult problem practically, to decide how the available 


10 Not printed. This memorandum contemplated the revival of the Austrian industries 


listed in paragraph 8 of the annex to enclosure 1 above. 


‘1 President of the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, 
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means are to be apportioned to various purposes, what guarantees shall be 
accepted, what control exercised. The very presence of this commission in 
Vienna would be an important factor in the reconstruction of Austria. If, on 
the other hand, it 1s found that the necessary assistance cannot be granted, 
then His Majesty’s Government should withdraw from the prohibition of the 
German-Austrian fusion, and Austria should then be informed without 
further delay that she is at liberty to work out her salvation on any lines she 
thinks most suitable. For if we cannot really assist Austria we should take the 
only step which will absolve us from any responsibility for whatever the 
consequences of our inability may be. Among all courses open to the Allies 
the present policy of drift is the worst possible; in my opinion it is unworthy 
and pernicious. 
FRANCIS OPPENHEIMER 


APPENDIX I 
Credits allowed to New Austria for Food Purchases 
Report of the Finance Section of the Supreme Economic Council 


(Translation.) 


The undersigned have been charged with the examination of the guarantees 
which the New Austrian Government could offer to cover a credit for food 
purchases of 45,000,000 dollars, agreed to by various Powers of the Entente. 

Having studied the question on the spot, they have come to the conclusion 
that certain guarantees could be earmarked for this purpose, taken from the 
following list :— 


. Gold and silver currency. 

. Foreign securities owned by Austro-Germans. 

. State or private-owned forests. 

. Salt mines. 

- Real estate and buildings and municipal industrial enterprises of towns 
in New Austria having more than 50,000 inhabitants. 
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As formalities and time are ‘required to regulate and establish the said 
guarantees on a regular footing, Mr. Renner, Chancellor of New Austria, has 
agreed om behalf of his Government that they shall all be held at the Allies 
disposal until a choice can be definitely made among them, and that in the 
meanwhile German-Austria shall make all its revenues, of whatsoever 
nature, available for the redemption of this credit, on conditions to be laid 
down in the contract by which these credits are opened. 

The Supreme [Economic] Council, having taken note at its meeting of the 
and June, 1919, of Mr. Renner’s letter dated the goth May,’? transmitted 


2 For this letter and its consideration by the Supreme Economic Council see Papers 
relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, vol. x, pp. 324-5 
and 329-31. 
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it to the Financial Section, which accepted it and which requested the under- 
signed to report how the suggestions were to be carried into effect. 

In consequence, the undersigned have the honour to submit to the 
Financial Section of the Supreme Economic Council the following proposals 
and recommendations :— ’ 

With regard to the pledges comprised in Nos. 1 and 2 of Mr. Renner’s 
letter (currency and foreign securities), the undersigned are of opinion as 
follows :— 

In view of the uncertainty of the situation in New Austria, it would be 
advisable to ask for the immediate requisition of the currency and foreign 
securities in question and their delivery within the shortest possible time at 
the expense of the Austrian Government in a town outside its territories, to 
be designated by the Financial Section. As concerns gold, the coins must be 
specified as to kinds and weight, and be accepted at the rate of the fineness of 
gold on the day of delivery; and, as concerns silver, with a margin to be 
fixed by the Inter-Allied Commission mentioned below. 

The foreign securities handed over as a guarantee should be classified 
according to issues and be accompanied by a detailed schedule. A com- 
mission to be appointed by the creditor States should accept delivery, deter- 
mine the margin of guarantee for such as are accepted and hand back in the 
same place those which are rejected. 

It would be advisable to request that the mortgage on the forests, mentioned 
in No. 3 of Mr. Renner’s letter, should be established as soon as possible. The 
_ bills or other commercial documents resulting from the sale of timber abroad 
should be offered from a very early date to the Commission mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph, which would have the power to accept or reject them. 
A commission of experts in forestry matters, to be appointed by the creditor 
Governments, should be sent immediately to Austria to supervise the proper 
drawing up of the mortgages, to estimate the capital value of the mortgaged 
forests and the rate of revenue resulting from the exportation of such timber. 

It does not appear desirable to proceed, until further orders, with the mort- 
gages on the salt mines, nor on real estate and municipal enterprises mentioned 
in Nos. 4 and 5 of Mr. Renner’s letter, but all rights are reserved with regard 
to these securities until the guarantees are finally settled, as stated hereafter. 

The provisional guarantee in paper kronen given to the Italian mission at 
Innsbruck! might be released when the definite guarantee sufficient to cover 
deliveries of foodstuffs and incidental expenses will have been secured. 

As soon as the Inter-Allied Commission outlined in Nos. 1 and 2 and the 
forestry experts mentioned in No. 3 have submitted their report, the final 
guarantees should be drawn up. 

If from these reports it results that the pledges referred to in paragraphs 1, 
2, and 3 are sufficient to cover the credit, the undersigned are of opinion that 


13 In January-February 1919 the Austrian Government had deposited with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Italian forces at Innsbruck the sum of 382 million kronen in Austrian 
bank notes as a guarantee for the first relief in foodstuffs accorded to Austria by the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers. 
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the pledges referred to in Nos. 4 and 5 could immediately be liberated as well 
as the provisional guarantee in paper kronen. 

If it results that the total amount of the guarantees comprised in Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 is excessive, the creditor States should, in conjunction with the United 
States of America, invite the Government of the New Austria to put forward 
proposals with regard to the further use to be made of the guarantees, the 
liberation of some of them, or their application towards new credits for 
foodstuffs or raw materials necessary for industrial purposes. 

The terms upon which the credit of 45,000,000 dollars is opened should 
immediately be settled, firstly, between the United States of America on the 
one hand, and France, Great Britain, and Italy on the other hand; secondly, 
between these three States on the one hand, and New Austria on the other hand. 

The undersigned are of opinion that, as this credit for foodstuffs is 
being opened upon humanitarian grounds, the conditions of the second 
contract should be applied without additions to the first contract. They are 
of opinion that the mortgages should be cancelled gradually at the same rate 
at which the credit is redeemed. They are of opinion that in accordance with 
the request made by the Government of New Austria it might be provided that, 
in agreement with the creditor States, other guarantees may be substituted. 

The undersigned draw the attention of the Finance Section of the Supreme 
Economic Council to the fact that, as New Austria is in no way solvent, the 
credit for food supplies can only be covered by guarantees decided upon in 
agreement with the Supreme Council. In these circumstances, they ask 
whether it would not be advisable to request the Government of the United 
States to relieve France, Great Britain, and Italy of all responsibility for any 
credit granted over and above the yield of the pledges when realised. This 
arrangement would make it possible to limit the claims against the Govern- 
ments intervening as guarantors, and would facilitate for New Austria the 
grant of the credits which she needs. 

The undersigned think it their duty to direct the attention of the Supreme 
Economic Council to the position of deep distress in which they found the 
city of Vienna, in spite of the assistance given by the Entente in furnishing 
food supplies. They consider that any restriction or any interruption even 
for a short period of this assistance must result in consequences so serious to 
health, human life, and social peace that their effect cannot be exaggerated. 

(Signed) CHEVALIER (France) 
F. OPPENHEM™ER (Great Britain) 
ALBERTI! (Italy) 


PARIS, June 9, 1919 
ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 25 
Foreign Office to the Treasury 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 9, 1919 
7 am directed by Earl Curzon of Kedleston to transmit to you, herewith, 
to be laid before the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, copies 
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of two memoranda'‘ prepared by Sir Francis Oppenheimer, relative to the 
situation in Austria. 

2. Their Lordships will observe that the second of these memoranda, 
dated 20th June 1919, was prepared at the request of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

3. Lord Curzon would be glad to receive the observations of Their Lord- 
ships upon the proposals made by Sir Francis Oppenheimer, and I am to 
state that from the purely political point of view Lord Curzon would desire 
strongly to support the proposal that measures should be taken without delay 
with a view to rehabilitating the industries of Austria. His Lordship feels that 
unless some action of this kind is taken at an early date, the fusion of Austria 
with the German Empire cannot be prevented and that such fusion would 
have a direct and unfortunate effect upon the position of the new States of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, whom His Majesty’s Government are 
morally bound to support. 

Iam, &c.'5 


14 Enclosures 1 and 2 above. 
13 Signature lacking on filed copy. The Treasury replied to this letter in their letter 
No. 30291/19 of July 23, 1919, which is summarized in No. 112, q.v. 


No. 26 
General Malcolm (Berlin) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received July 10) 
No. K 37 Telegraphic [130/6/1/14970] 


BERLIN, july 9, 1919 

Colonel Percival telephones from Danzig one battalion sufficient for the 

town. Urgently requests that High Commissioner may be appointed without 
delay. 


No. 27 
Sir P. Wyndham! (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Parts. Recewed July 15) 


No. 77 [130/6/1/15327] 
WARSAW, July 9, 1919 
Sir, 
I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a communication which 
I have received from the Polish Government in regard to the situation at 
Danzig. 
I have, &c., 
Percy C. WYNDHAM 


1 H.M. Commissioner at Warsaw. 
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ENCLOsuRE IN No. 27 


M. Skrzynski? to Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) 
No. D. 7525-ITI/19 


VARSOVIE, le 5 juillet 1919 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

Je me permets d’attirer l’attention de Votre Excellence sur la situation a 
Gdansk, ot le manque de charbon et par conséquent le chéOmage dans les 
usines a privé de leurs salaires grand nombre d’ouvriers. L’approvisionne- 
ment tout a fait insuffisant de la ville favorise les excés des sans-travail, 
d’autant plus que les produits alimentaires enmagasinés dans le port pour 
étre expédiés en Pologne sont tout naturellement l’objet de la convoitise des 
masses. Les vols de ces produits lors du débardage sont a l’ordre du jour. Le 
manque total de service de sireté fait craindre que dans I’avenir les désordres 
revétiront des proportions plus sérieuses encore. 

La sécurité dans la banlieu[e]} et aux alentours de Gdansk n’est guére plus 
satisfaisante. Des détachements volontaires de Grenzschutz} ne reconnais- 
sant aucune autorité s’y adonnent au brigandage. Dans leur nombre le 
détachement ‘Pfeffer’ s’est révélé comme spécialement dangereux. Il a a 
lui seul pillé derniérement les propriétés polonaises 4 Wielkolaka, Turzno, 
Gajewo, Dylewo, Zdanowo et autres localités. Parmi les victimes de cette 
bande je ne citerai que M. Gorski de Schoewen et l’abbé Hasse de Thornisch 
Pappau, tous les deux blessés et battus cruellement. 

Cet état de choses déja intolérable risque d’étre porté a son comble au 
moment ou les autorités actuelles quitteront le pays. Les éléments raison- 
nables de la population allemande collaborent dés a présent avec les Polonais 
pour former une milice locale et mettre fin a ’anarchie. Ces louables efforts 
ne suffiront cependant pas pour rétablir l’ordre et la sécurité. 

Je m’adresse par conséquent a Votre Excellence en La priant de vouloir 
bien insister auprés du Gouvernement de Grande Bretagne sur la nécessité 
urgente d’une descente de détachements interalliés a Gdansk. Ces détache- 
ments seuls seront 4 méme de sauvegarder les dépéts de marchandises 
destinées 4 la Pologne et de garantir la vie et les biens des habitants. Je crois 
pouvoir affirmer que toute la population paisible de Gdansk sans différence 
de nationalité espére et attend avec impatience I’arrivée des troupes allicées 
dans leur ville. 

Veuillez agréer, etc. 

Le Sous-Secrétaire d’Etat: 
Ls. SKRZYNSKI 


2 Polish Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
3 German frontier guard. 
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No. 28 


Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Parts. Recewed July 18)* 
No. 76 [137/5/1/15618] 


WARSAW, fuly 9, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a Note Verbale of 4th July 
from the Polish Government, relative to the attitude adopted by the German 
authorities in Upper Silesia in regard to the Polish population. 

Copies of the documents referred to in the penultimate paragraph of the 
Note which accompanies this despatch were transmitted in my despatch 
No. 75? of 7th instant. 

I have, &c., 
Percy C. WyNDHAM 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 28 


Note Verbale 


(Copy) 
No. D. 7526/II|19 


VARSOVIE, 4 jutllet 1979 


Le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres a l’honneur d’attirer l’attention de la 
Légation de la Grande Bretagne sur la situation en Haute Silésie, créée par 
l’attitude des autorités allemandes vis-a-vis de la population polonaise. 

Les dites autorités ont ordonnés [sic] l’internement de milliers de Polonais, 
qui furent soumis aux traitements les plus cruel[s], voire méme, dans un certain 
nombre de cas, condamnés 4 la peine capitale et exécutés. La population 
polonaise, étant acculée au désespoir par ces persécutions incessantes, une 
nouvelle effusion de sang est a redouter, au moment méme ov la Haute 
Silésie doit enfin étre soumise a un régime juste et équitable. 

Le Gouvernement Polonais estime qu’il est de toute nécessité de ré- 
clamer, dés 4 présent, du gouvernement Allemand Il’exécution imméddiate 
des mesures ci-aprés: 


1) La mise en liberté des internés, 

2) L’abandon de toutes poursuites judiciaires pour délits politiques, 

3) L’amnistie des Polonais, inculpés injustement de haute trahison et qui 
prirent la fuite pour échapper a l’emprissonnement [sic]. 


Le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres prie la Légation de la Grande 
Bretagne de bien vouloir saisir le Gouvernement de la Grande Bretagne de la 
situation intolérable, ot se trouve la population de la Haute Silésie, situation 
créée 4 dessein par le Gouvernement Allemand, comme en fait foi le docu- 

1 A copy of this despatch was also sent as No. 136 to Lord Curzon at the Foreign Office, 


where it was received on July 14, 1919. 
2 Not printed. See note 3 below. 
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ment secret Nr. 653a/111/19 du dossier transmis a la Légation par Note du 
3/VII3 et de la nécessité urgente d’y remédier par l’adoption des mesures de 
protection susmentionnées. 


3 This Polish covering note had not been transmitted to Mr. Balfour under cover of 
Sir P. Wyndham’s Warsaw covering despatch No. 75 (see note 2 above) ; nor did the refer- 
ence number 653a/111/19, of the Polish Foreign Ministry, occur in the despatch or its 
enclosures. Sir P. Wyndham’s despatch No. 75 had enclosed copies in translation of two 
alleged German secret documents, as supplied by the Polish Foreign Ministry. These two 
documents read respectively as follows: 

(i) 

“Minutes of the Secret Session held on 5th June, 1919, in the Imperial Chancery, to discuss 
the measures to be taken in the event of a plebiscite in Upper Silesia. 

“Two copies completed for the Secret Archives of the Foreign Office and War Office. 
“Present :— 

Mr. Scheidemann, Minister President, 

Mr. Hirsch, > »9 

Mr. Noske, »» for National Defence, 
Mr. von Stillern, Privy Councillor, 

Mr. Horsing, State Commissary, 

Captain Rodewald. 


*Mr. Scheitdemann spoke as follows :— 

‘It is highly probable that the Peace Conditions respecting Upper Silesia will be 
altered so far as to allow a plebiscite to be held there. We must at once begin propaganda 
on a large scale there, if the voting is to result in our favour. 

‘“*The sympathies of the country population and to a certain extent of the townspeople 
also, are absolutely Polish, and hitherto the propaganda, pursued chiefly by the press and 
also by the authorities, has proved insufficient. The most severe measures have only re- 
sulted in embittering the people and driving them into the arms of the Poles. I call upon 
Comrade Horsing to report on the present position in Upper Silesia.” 

‘Comrade Hérsing reported :— 

‘ “The position in Upper Silesia has become so acute that it is like living on a volcano. 
The military and civil authorities are almost powerless against the intrigues of Greater 
Poland; a large number of persons are probably to be suspected, but the Poles are so cunning 
that they can seldom be convicted of a crime. The ringleaders Postrach, Drejsa and many 
other Socialist leaders (Binischkiewicz) have fled and are now in Poland. | 

*“*The Polish and part of the German population is much embittered against the frontier 
forces; only a small number of officials, who think they would risk their livelihood by 
joining the Poles, remain faithful to us, and I am very much surprised that the Poles have 
not yet made full use of a position so universally in their favour. 

***No severe measures are of any use; I think our only hope of success lies in a brutal attack 
on everything Polish. In my opinion no propaganda, however great, will lead to favourable 
results.” 

“Captain Rodewald agreed with the statements of the previous speaker and confirmed the 
thoroughly critical state of affairs in Upper Silesia. The military forces in Upper Silesia 
were quite sufficient to repress any armed rising on the part of the Poles, and they were also 
armed against foreign attack. Every confidence could be placed in the troops. 

‘In order to make the plebiscite more favourable to Germany, Captain Rodewald 
advised that the frontier force should take part in the plebiscite as civilians. In that case 

about 140,000 votes would be obtained. In any case, everything must be done to make the 
plebiscite favourable to Germany. 

‘Mr. Noske (Minister for National Defence) proposed to fling all available troops into 
Upper Silesia, and they could take part in the plebiscite. 

‘Mr. Hirsch (Minister President) spoke approximately as follows :— 
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Il est 4 remarquer que le ‘Conseil Polonais Supréme de Posen’ qui se vit 
forcé de recourir a des arrestations, comme moyen extréme ordonna la mise 


‘ ‘We forget that in any case the plebiscite would take place under Allied supervision or 
at least that of a neutral State. It is obvious that the latter would see through our intrigues 
in this connection. It is further evident that the Allies would veto them in that case. 

***T quite agree that it will be necessary to influence the plebiscite in our favour, but am 
of opinion that this should be effected unobtrusively. We are not yet in the position to resist 
the Entente by force of arms, and J still think that our one hope of salvation is openly to 
declare ourselves in favour of Trotzky and Hungary, which might have the effect at one 
blow of revolutionising the political situation in our favour. 

***In that case, my mind would be at rest on our account, as we should then be strong 
enough to defy even the Entente. You know as well as I so [? do] that immediately we declare 
ourselves in his favour, Herr Trotsky will attack Poland. The position is indeed nothing like 
as black as painted by the Press—but I desire, gentlemen, to emphasise the fact that if we 
hesitate too long Trotzky may fall, and then where should we be in the event of our not 
accepting the conditions of peace? 

‘ “We are entirely isolated. Should Poland, however, be attacked from the east, our rear 
would be covered, and we might hope to effect something against the Entente from a 
military point of view. The Entente countries themselves are in a state of ferment—Herr 
von Stillern is best qualified, however, to tell you about that.” 

‘Mr. von Stillern then made the following statement :— 

‘About January, 1919, the Foreign Office began to organise special propaganda and 
intelligence services in enemy countries, more particularly in France and Italy. 

* “Notwithstanding the heavy expense of this organisation, we already have reason to be 
more than satisfied with its results. In France, and even more especially in Italy, the work 
has been so energetically pursued that a revolution in the latter country may be expected at 
any moment. France is certain to follow suit; with regard to England, however, matters 
are not so easy. I am therefore also of opinion that the official announcement of our union 
with Russia would have the immediate result of modifying the situation in our favour, as 
in that case, I can guarantee that there will be a revolution in France, which will no doubt 
spread to England.” 

“It was decided to employ all possible means to stir up ferment among the Poles at the 
time of the plebiscite, and to spare no efforts to forward German interests. 

“The debate will be resumed. 

‘Kr, M. 

‘Section XXIV, Secret Archives. 
‘File Nr. 475. 

‘Filed by Sergeant Haase.’ 


(ii) 
*(Copy.) 
‘Prussian Ministry for War. ‘BERLIN, 6. VI. 1919 
‘Mob. Dept. 
‘J. Nr. 6182. 
*To the 
Headquarters of the 6th Army Corps, 
Breslau. 


‘It is already evident that a plebiscite will take place in Upper Silesia. It is a well-known 
fact that popular opinion is far more in favour of the Poles; now it is necessary for us to 
make every effort in order that the plebiscite shall, in any event, produce favourable results 
for ourselves. 

‘For this reason it is necessary that the Silesian, and, in particular, the Upper Silesian 
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en liberté de tous les Allemands, dont la détention ne serait impérieusement 
dictée par des considérations d’ordre purement militaire. 


(Seal of the Polish Foreign Office.) 


press shall at once begin by all means in its power to raise a determined agitation on behalf 
of Germany. 

‘Suitable articles and other material will from time to time be sent to the Headquarters 
Staff for distribution among the newspapers. 

*The Headquarters Staff will, as formerly, make use of aeroplanes to scatter leaflets 
written in Polish among the population of Upper Silesia. 

“This may however not be sufficient, and it will be necessary that the authorities, Banks, 
mines, forges, works and other public institutions which are faithful to us, should exert a 
gentle pressure so that the plebiscite may turn in our favour. 

“The means to be employed for this purpose are to be determined by the Headquarters 
Staff in agreement with the competent authorities, and with public institutions and officials. 
In addition to this, agitators—with a knowledge of the Polish language and who are good 
talkers, are to be sent among the people to stir up feelings in favour of remaining with 
Germany. Public meetings are also to be held, at which a strong enlightening influence 
must be exercised on the people. 

‘No means whatever are to be neglected which may serve to influence public opinion in 
our favour. It matters not what means are employed, though the greatest care should be 
taken in view of our relations with the Entente. 

‘(sd.) Count von Keyserlingk, 
Major G.S.’ 

In his covering despatch No. 75, Sir P. Wyndham had stated: ‘The Polish Government 
is satisfied as to the authenticity of these documents.’ At that period the Polish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs from time to time confidentially communicated to Sir P. Wyndham other 
similar, allegedly secret German documents. The Foreign Office was, however, inclined 
to be doubtful as to the authenticity of such documents. 


No. 29 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received July 22) 
No. ror [105717/392/19} 


BUCHAREST, July 9, 1919 
My Lord, 

I venture to submit the following observations on the information supplied 
to you by Mr. Herbert Locke, as set forth in your despatch No. 83. Confi- 
dential.? 

I agree with Mr. Locke as to the unwillingness of the present Roumanian 
Government to have any financial dealings with England. But this should 
not be attributed to any special prejudice. It is due rather to a constitutional 
distaste for straightforward British financial methods, which are neither 
understood nor admired by devotees of the pot-de-vin system, such as Messrs 
Constantinesco: moreover Ventila Bratiano,? perhaps the most powerful 

1 Not printed. This despatch of June 26, 1919, reported a conversation which Mr. Locke, 
Manager of the Bank of Rumania, had had at the Foreign Office on June 1g. For 


information and views communicated by Mr. Locke, see below. 
2 A former Rumanian Prime Minister and brother of M. Ion Bratiano. 
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man in the country at present, is determined to keep all commerce and 
industry under the direct control of the Liberal Government, in fact, to 
establish a thorough Government Monopoly, and is, therefore, violently 
opposed to all foreign cooperation. My own advice to Mr. Locke was to 
leave matters in suspense pending the disappearance from public life of these 
gentlemen and their disciples. I believe that both Take Ionesco3 and Averesco, 
as well as the Transylvans, are sincerely anxious to do away with the corrup- 
tion for which this country is so notorious. How far they will succeed is a 
doubtful question; but at any rate they will, I think, welcome British 
financial and commercial cooperation, and they appear to realise that in 
order to obtain it they will have to take up a more just and reasonable 
attitude than that adopted by the present Government towards foreign enter- 
prise. I agree with Mr. Locke that the best hope for this country lies in a 
union of the abovenamed groups. 

I do not believe that any kind of official arrangement is being made with 
the Germans, but Mr. Locke may be right in suspecting that German capital 
is again penetrating into the country, probably under the guise of Czecho- 
Slovak enterprise. _ | 

There is little doubt that Mr. Bratiano, in the first bitterness of his dis- 
appointed hopes at Paris, entertained the idea of some kind of understanding 
with Germany and Italy. He counted on the former refusing to sign the 
Peace Treaty, and hoped to be able to take advantage of Italian bitterness 
over the Adriatic settlement‘ to obtain her support. Both these calculations 
proved to be wrong, and Mr. Bratiano was forced to give up all idea of such a 
combination as he had contemplated. 

From the point of view of financial honesty, I agree with Mr. Locke that 
a Marghiloman Government would be preferable to the present administra- 
tion. I am however, somewhat afraid that Mr. Marghiloman and his sup- 
porters are inclined to be too reactionary in regard to such matters as the 
land question. In other respects Mr. Marghiloman has undoubtedly, in my 
opinion, a broader grasp of affairs and, in general, statesmanlike qualities of 
a higher order than are commonly found in Roumania. I demur to the 
French view that he is a convinced Germanophile. When I first arrived here, 
early in 1915, he gave me a frank statement of his political views. He said 
that if Roumania were within reach of Great Britain and France, he would 
be a staunch Ententist. But unfortunately that was not the case. Roumania 
was completely cut off from the West, failing the opening up of the Dar- 
danelles. She had therefore to choose between Germany and Russia. History 
had shown what she could expect from the latter. Consequently he was 
against any active opposition to Germany, though he was equally opposed 
to an alliance with her against the Entente. 

It should be remembered that it was difficult for Roumanians to realise 
the importance of predominance on the seas, whereas at every turn they were 


3 Leader of the Rumanian Democratic Party. 
¢ See Volume IV, Chap. I. 
5 M. Marghiloman was a Rumanian conservative statesman and former Prime Minister. 
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confronted with evidence of the might of Germany. It was therefore natural 
that a large section of the people should have been convinced of the ultimate 
triumph of the Central Powers, or, at least, of the impossibility of their 
defeat. 

It is quite true that the British and Americans are, on the whole, working 
well together. Mr. Woodroffe, the British Delegate of the Supreme Economic 
Council is on good terms with his American Colleague, and agrees with him 
that Roumania needs no further assistance in the way of food supplies. On 
the other hand I notice many signs of commercial activity on the part of 
private American groups, and I should not be surprised to learn that the 
latter are being energetically supported by the American Government. 

In any case, for the reasons stated above, and especially in the probable 
event of a change of Government, I am not in agreement with Mr. Locke’s 
view that ‘everything points to Roumania being exploited, as she was before 
the war, by the Germans’. It is, however, fair to say that Mr. Locke left here 
at a time when Mr. Bratiano was contemplating the combination with 
Germany and Italy referred to above. 

With regard to Mr. Locke’s statements respecting Italian intrigues, there 
is no doubt that Italy has done her best to embroil this country with Serbia 
over the Banat. Both the French and Serbs have convincing proof of this. 
But the Banat agitation never took serious root, and may now be said to have 
definitely failed, though it has certainly done no good to Roumano-Serbian 
relations. I donot, therefore, agree with Mr. Locke that the general situation 
mmay be described as a ‘powder mine’ or that an outbreak is at any moment 
possible between the Serbs and Roumanians. The whole Roumanian people, 
and in reality even those responsible for the recent anti-Serbian agitation, 
are, I believe, convinced of the necessity of close relations with Serbia. 

The Serbian Chargé d’Affaires informed me today that he had written 
proofs that the Italians are endeavouring to effect a Bulgaro-Roumanian 
understanding aimed at Serbia. I do not myself believe there is much 
prospect of such an understanding being achieved, as the hatred of the 
Roumanians for Bulgaria is too deep rooted for such a policy to have any 
chance of success. 

The French Military Authorities inform me that they have conclusive 
proofs that the Italians are supplying arms and amunition to the Hungarian 
Bolsheviks. This is again aimed at Serbia, but the Serbian Chargé d’ Affaires, 
while confirming the French information, states that it does not disturb him, 
as Hungaro—Serbian relations are quite good & likely to remain so. 


I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 
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No. 30 
Mr. Balfour (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Recewved July 9) 


No. 1137, part I. Telegraphic {100494/1193/3] 


PARIS, july 9, 1919 

We are now in presence of clear cut situation in Hungary. 

Bela Kun in defiance of Armistice is daily augmenting forces which are 
already far in excess of those he has a right to maintain. He 1s also reported 
to be manufacturing guns, aeroplanes and ammunition. There seems to be 
only two possible policies open to us. First is to do nothing and hope that 
crimes and follies of Bela Kun will soon bring his Government to an end 
without further effort on our part. This is however neither very dignified 
nor very safe. It is a public profession of impotence by Allies which will 
convince every recalcitrant State, small or big, that we may be defied or 
ignored with impunity. It will leave Hungary as a focus for Bolshevik propa- 
ganda; and commit! Bela Kun to contrive with Lenin what mischief he 
pleases. His propaganda is already a cause of great disquiet in neighbouring 
Republics: and it seems that his propaganda may soon be re-enforced by 
war. Are we to allow Austria or Bohemia to be attacked? If so, League of 
Nations will be hopelessly discredited before it is legally born. 

Part 2 follows.? 


' The text as sent from Paris here read ‘permit’. 2 See No. 31. 


No. 31 


Mr. Balfour (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Recetved July ro) 
No. 1137, part IT. Telegraphic [100494/1193/3] 


PARIS, July 9, 1919 

Are we to permit Hungarians to retain territories which we have assigned 
to other states? This is impossible. Are we to leave Hungary out of Peace 
settlement for an indefinite period? This is not only inconvenient but it 
means economic disaster for Central Europe which as Mr. Hoover tells us! 
can never resume a normal economic life till it can make free use of Hun- 
garian railways and waterways. 

In the circumstances it would seem that proper course is to compel Hun- 
gary, as we should have compelled Germany, to fulfil armistice which she has 
signed. If this were done (? Bela Kun) would be disarmed and once dis- 
armed could easily be dealt with and would soon fall. Unfortunately the 
Versailles soldiers have reported in somewhat gloomy terms upon military 
aspect of question.2, They are not sure that Roumania and Czech soldiers 

! See Volume I, No. 3, minute 2. 

2 See Volume I, No. 7, minute 6 and appendix B for the report on this question made to 


the Allied Supreme Council on July 9, 1919, by the Military Representatives of the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles. 
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(? and omitted) French who: are on spot would be sufficient to (? ensure) 
success. ‘They are not clear how they can be reinforced. They are going to 
consider matter again but if this is done to any purpose and if I am to handle 
question ...* the C.1.G.S. out here with full information as to views of Cabinet. 


3 The text as sent from Paris here read ‘. . . that Roumanian, Czech, Serbian and French 
soldiers who .. .’, &c. 
4 The text as received was here uncertain. The text as sent read ‘... to handle the 
question I must have the C.I.G.S. .. .’, &c. 
No. 32 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Parts) 


No. 4635 [1or1018/1193/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 10, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, a copy of a record of a 
conversation, which a member of this Department had on the 7th instant 
with Lieutenant-Commander Williams-Freeman, who has recently escaped 
from Buda Pesth. I understand that this officer made similar representations 
to members of the British Delegation in Paris as to the advantage of taking 
immediate steps against the Government of Bela Kun. 

2. The arguments adduced by Lieutenant-Commander Freeman appear 
to me to merit the most careful attention supported as they are by other 
evidence which has been received as to conditions in Hungary and the 
feeling of the population generally in that country. 

3. Reference may be made to the report submitted by General Smuts on 
his mission to Hungary in April last (W.C.P. 491! of April 9th). The General 
there stated that ‘outside the capital the Government’s authority is very 
small, if not practically non-existent, and in Buda Pesth itself they represent 
only a minority. Hungary is not a Bolshevist country, and with wise handling 
on the part of the Great Powers will not long persist in a Bolshevist policy.’ 

4. This view was confirmed by subsequent reports, among which I may 
refer to those contained in my despatches Nos. 2807? of May 7th, 3254? of 
May 22nd (in which the American Professor Brown averred that the prompt 
occupation of Buda Pesth would be welcomed by the Socialist workmen) 
and 40862 of June 1gth. I would also call your attention to Captain G. H. L. 
Fitzwilliams’ report from Vienna of June 15th, which was enclosed in your 
despatch No. 1061? of the 23rd ultimo. In this report it is stated that at least 
eighty per cent of the community are anti-communistic. 

5. Further confirmation may be found in Mr. Rattigan’s telegrams from 
Bucharest Nos. 314? of June 6th and 325? of June 15th, as well as No. 3443 of 
July 2nd, of which I had the honour to forward you a copy on the 8th 


! Not printed: cf. below. For General Smuts’ mission to Hungary see Volume I, No. 26, 
note 3. 
2 Not printed. 3 See No. 5, note 2. 
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instant. Colonel Cuninghame’s telegram No. 3504 of June goth may also be 
taken to support the view set forth by Lieutenant-Commander Freeman, ° 
although the information contained therein comes from a prejudiced source. 

6. From all these sources of information it appears to me quite impossible 
to argue that the Government of Bela Kun is worthy of consideration on the 
ground that it represents the feelings and aspirations of the majority of the 
Hungarians. On the contrary the very reverse would seem to be the case. 

7. I need not emphasize the importance of reaching a decision on this 
question without delay. Unless the Bolshevist régime in Hungary is brought 
to an end in the near future, it is clear that Austria and Czecho-Slovakia will 
be overwhelmed and that any proposals for the rehabilitation of the former 
(see my despatch No. 45775 of July gth) will be rendered useless. I would 
also desire to draw your attention to the serious responsibility, which His 
Majesty’s Government are incurring, in respect of the property and interests 
of British Subjects in Hungary, which are being wantonly confiscated by 
the Hungarian Government and which will be totally lost to their owners, 
unless some steps are taken to preserve them in the near future. 

8. I note from your telegram No. 11256 of July 5th that the Peace Dele- 
gates are now considering what action should be taken in this matter, and 
that reports have been called for from the military and economic advisers. 
I trust, therefore, that no further time will be lost, and that the other Govern- 
ments concerned may be induced to take common action to put a final end 
to a state of affairs, which is prejudicial to the interests of all parties, and can 
only be relieved by a strong and concerted policy on the part of the Allied 
Governments. 

I have, &c., 
[(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
Jj. A. CG. TrLLey]’ 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 32 


Lieut.-Commander Freeman who has been some time in Budapest has 
just succeeded in escaping from the Communists, who had decided to take 
his life, and has arrived in London via Vienna and Paris to plead earnestly 
that some definite action should be taken without any delay to overthrow 
the existing Communist Government at Budapest. This, he said, can still be 
accomplished without the loss of a single life, seeing that practically the 
entire population of Hungary as well as a very considerable portion of the 
population of Budapest itself are strongly anti-Communist, but unfortunately 
are not organised. His suggestion is that an ultimatum should be sent at once 
to Bela Kun—whose armies are lined out in a N.E. direction from Gran, N. 
of Budapest—to disband his army, and that on his failure to return a satis- 


4 No. 2. 5S No. 25. 

6 Not printed. This telegram (received July 6) reported the proceedings of the Allied 
Supreme Council on July 5, for which see Volume I, No. 3. 

7 Signature supplied from files of the British Peace Delegation. 
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factory reply the French troops who are at Szeged on the Theiss should, after 
preparing their way by proclamations from aeroplanes and other kind of 
propaganda to show they are advancing to free the population, march ina 
northerly direction towards Budapest. Their progress was, he said, assured 
as there were no Communist troops at all in that part of Hungary, and the 
population would welcome them as liberators the whole way along. In this 
way he was quite certain they could enter Budapest without the loss of a man; 
while their arrival would lead to the speedy arrest and overthrow of the 
entire Communist gang. 

Failure to act promptly however means that Bela Kun will at the first 
opportunity move his troops into the provinces of W. Hungary, and from 
there seize first Wiener Neustadt and then Vienna, the Austrians being quite 
incapable of offering any armed resistance whatever. Thus with both Vienna 
and Budapest in their hands the Communists would control the whole 
economic life of Central Europe,—one result of which would be that Czecho- 
Slovakia would fall to pieces at once. 

Commander Freeman had made similar representations both to the 
military and political sections of the British Delegation at Paris, and is now in 
London to urge the same views, but he is very emphatic that too much time 
had already been lost, and that failure to act promptly now would lead to 
irrevocable disaster. 


G. S. S[picer] 7/7° 


® On the same day Sir R. Graham, Acting Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
during the absence in Paris of Lord Hardinge, had recorded on the above that he had ‘also 
seen Lt. Commdr. ‘Freeman who said the same to me’. 


No. 33 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Paris) 


No. 4636 [98945/1193/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, uly 10, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, a copy of a memorandum 
which has been communicated to the Foreign Office,' relative to the political 
situation in Hungary. 

2. It is understood that the memorandum was drawn up either by 
Dr. Benes or by his secretary Dr. Strimpel. 

3. This memorandum should be treated as strictly confidential. Copies 


! This memorandum had been communicated on June 18, 1919, by Dr. Bene3 in Paris to 
Mr. R. F. Young, an Inspector of the Board of Education, who communicated it to the 
Foreign Office on June 20. The memorandum was not filed with the present despatch, 
and the text printed as the enclosure below ts*supplied from the copy communicated to 
the Foreign Office and filed under 92856/1193/3. 
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of it have been sent to His Majesty’s Representatives at Rome, Belgrade and 
Prague. 
I have, &c., 
[(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
j. A. G. TrLLEy]? 


ENc.Losur_ IN No. 33 
La situation politique en Hongrie 


De méme qu’en Autriche, la plus grande partie de la noblesse est, en 
Hongrie, restée monarchiste. Elle n’a pas encore perdu lespoir de réussir 
un jour ou ]’autre a rétablir la forme monarchique de |’Etat. Le chef de ce 
mouvement monarchiste est le prince Windischgratz. I] s’est depuis quelque 
temps, réfugié en Suisse ot il se livre a une propagande effrénée et, a en juger 
par certains faits, jusqu’a un certain point efficace. La noblesse magyare a 
de nombreuses relations personnelles, ou méme des liens de parenté, avec 
la noblesse frangaise et anglaise. Les Anglais ont, on le comprend, été les 
premiers acquis aux projets magyars. C’est presque exclusivement grace 
a l’appui du prince Windischgraetz que |’ancien empereur Charles, avec le 
concours des Anglais, a pu gagner en toute sécurité la Suisse, ot 11 a emporté 
la part la plus précieuse de sa fortune personnelle. Il a pu le faire avant 
méme que le gouvernement socialiste magyar ou autrichien aient pu l’obliger 
a déclarer qu’il renonce 4a tous ses droits et titres sur le tréne d’Autriche ou 
de Hongrie. 

Le prince de Windischgraetz est en intimes relations suivies avec l’ancien 
empereur Charles et avec le groupe monarchiste autrichien fixé aussi en 
Suisse. 

Le groupe monarchiste magyar, qui comprend la noblesse magyare, 
quelques conservateurs ainsi que de hauts fonctionnaires et officiers, n’est pas 
nombreux. Par contre, il dispose de moyens financiers considérables et, 
comme on !’a dit plus haut, a des attaches personnelles trés étendues aussi 
bien en Angleterre qu’en France et aux Etats-Unis. I] a 4 Vienne une 
agence trés active, laquelle est en relations avec le parti monarchiste autri- 
chien, le parti chrétien social. Celui-ci fait une propagande ouverte pour le 
rétablissement de la monarchie au profit de l’ancien empereur Charles. 
Comme on le voit, le groupe monarchiste magyar et le groupe autrichien 
seraient tout disposé¢s a établir une sorte d’union personnelle entre !’Autriche 
et la Hongrie. Cette idée trouve l’appui du colonel Cunningham [sic], repré- 
sentant diplomatico-militaire de la Grande-Bretagne et de M. Allizé, envoyé 
francais. Les monarchistes magyars et autrichiens espérent, grace 4 une union 
douaniére, faire entrer la République Tchécoslovaque dans leur zone 
d’influence et sous leur domination. Les chefs du parti chrétien social de 
Vienne s’efforcent de rechercher si le peuple de notre Etat, particuliérement 
le peuple des campagnes, agrarien et clérical, est satisfait de la forme actuelle 


2 Signature supplied from files of the British Peace Delegation. 
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de gouvernement et si on ne pourrait pas, par une propagande efficace, le 
gagner a la cause monarchiste. 

Une partie de la noblesse magyare, cependant, et la plupart des hommes 
politiques marquants, sont opposés 4 la personne de l’ancien empereur 
Charles. Ils hésitent entre la forme républicaine et la monarchie. La majo- 
rité du gouvernement contre-révolutionnaire de Szeged appartient a ce 
groupe. Peu aprés sa constitution, ce gouvernement a envoyé une députa- 
tion a Belgrade pour offrir au Prince Alexandre? la couronne de Hongrie et 
une union personnelle. Cette députation engageait également 4 une prompte 
action militaire contre les bolshéviks de Budapest. Nos fréres yougoslaves 
repoussérent cette offre en disant: ‘Nous ne voulons absolument pas frater- 
niser avec les Magyars. Ils sont nos ennemis séculaires et le resteront.’ 

Les Anglais et les Francais aimeraient voir se constituer une sorte de 
confédération du Danube. Ils appuient activement depuis un certain temps 
une action dans ce but. Pour des raisons faciles 4 comprendre, les Italiens 
s'opposent énergiquement a ce projet. Ils craignent qu’un jour ou |’autre 
cette confédération danubienne ne décide de s’emparer par la force de 
Trieste et de Fiume, ces ‘portes du monde’. C’est donc, de la part de I’Italie, 
un point de vue matériel compréhensible. 

Depuis que les milieux politiques connaissent les projets de M. Allizé, 
une opposition nette régne entre les missions britannique et frangaise, d’une 
part, et la mission italienne, d’autre part. La commission politique italienne, 
a la téte de laquelle se trouve un diplomate de carriére, fait tous ses efforts 
pour contrecarrer ce projet. Les Italiens préféreraient rattacher |’Autriche 
a Allemagne, persuadés qu’ils détourneraient ainsi vers le nord |’énergie de 
lAutriche et réussiraient a établir une rivalité durable entre l’Autriche et notre 
République. D’autre part, les Italiens s’efforcent d’affaiblir autant que possi- 
ble les Yougoslaves et les Magyars, de facon a les rendre pour un certain temps 
incapables de tenter aucune grande action politique ou militaire. 

Il est donc naturel que les Italiens soient entrés en rapports avec le 
gouvernement bolchévik de Budapest. Le 20 mai un train de marchandises 
italien[ne]s, convoyé par des soldats italiens et comprenant 18 wagons, 
arrivait a Bruck-a./L.,‘station frontiére austro-hongroise. Les garde-frontiéres 
autrichiens, a qui le train avait été annoncé, ne voulurent pas le laisser passer. 
Ils demandérent 4 en vérifier le contenu, car, a en juger par toutes les 
mesures de sécurité prises par les Italiens, 11 devait contenir du matériel de 
guerre. Ils s’adressérent 4 Vienne; le secrétaire d’Etat Bauer décida qu'il 
fallait laisser passer ce train sans difficulté, bien qu’il ait été prévenu que le 
train transportait des munitions qui pouvaient étre utilisées contre !’Autriche. 
Le social-démocrate Bauer avait di apprendre des Italiens que ces munitions 
serviraient sur un autre front. . . .5 Les Italiens, en effet, ont livré aux 
bolchéviks de Budapest une grande provision de munitions a cause desquelles 
beaucoup de nos vaillants soldats ont trouvé une mort prématurée. . . .5 Ces 
munitions provenaient du butin fait par les Italiens sur le [sic] Piave. 


} Prince Regent of Yugoslavia. 4 Bruck-am-Leitha. 
5 Punctuation as in filed copy. 
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Les bolchéviks ont, en partie, payé le matériel de guerre livré au moyen 
d’or pris a la banque de Budapest. Le 24 mai, arrivait de Budapest a Bruck- 
a.-Leitha un train spécial transportant dans de petits barrils [stc] 25 millions 
de couronnes en or et en billets. Deux automobiles militaires italiennes 
attendaient le train a la gare. Les Italiens prirent livraison des barrils et 
malgré les protestations des officiers du poste de garde autrichien, partirent 
a toute vitesse dans la direction de Vienne. 

L’appui que préte[nt] les Italiens au Gouvernement bolchévik de Budapest 
est explicable. Il ne faut y voir aucun motif idéaliste, mais une manifestation 
du plus pur matérialisme. Les Italiens ont gagné une forte somme en cédant 
a prix d’or du butin qu’eux-mémes ne pouvaient utiliser, d’autre part, ils 
permettaient au gouvernement bolchévique de se maintenir encore quelque 
temps et d’affaiblir ainsi considérablement la Hongrie. 

Comme chaque jour du régime bolchévik de Budapest affaiblit le pays 
pour de longs mois, le Gouvernement contrerévolutionnaire de Szeged a 
décidé d’envoyer un memorandum au président Wilson. Ce mémoire a été 
rédigé par l’agence du gouvernement a Vienne. On y demande une rapide 
intervention contre les bolchéviks avant qu’ils n’aient pu anéantir compleéte- 
ment le pays. On y demande aussi que toutes les frontiéres soient établies 
favorablement pour permettre 4 la Hongrie d’étre un Etat viable. Il convient 
d’ajouter que le Gouvernement de Szeged ne jouit d’aucune sympathie 
aupreés des socialistes de Budapest qui le trouvent trop conservateur. Ce 
gouvernement en effet, déclare dés 4 présent qu’il ne restera au pouvoir que 
jusqu’a ce que des élections générales aient décidé de la forme du Gouverne- 
ment. 


No. 34 
Mr. Balfour (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Recetved July 11) 


No. 1260 [101441/529/55] 


PARIS, July 10, 1919 
My Lord, 

I transmit to you herewith a copy of a despatch from Sir P. Wyndham 
enclosing copies of proclamations which have been issued by M. Paderewski! 
and the Military Authorities, and also letter from Mr. Skr[z]ynski, relative 
to the steps taken by the Polish Government to prevent excesses against the 
Jews and to punish the offenders. 


t Polish Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

2 The above-mentioned enclosures are not printed. The enclosed proclamations con- 
demned anti-Jewish excesses and threatened offenders with severe punishment. M. Skrzyn- 
ski stated in his enclosed letter of July 1, 1919, to Sir P. Wyndham that one such offender 
had been executed and seven others awarded sentences of between six and fifteen years’ 
imprisonment in respect of excesses committed in the district of Kolbuszowa. M. Skrzynski 
added: ‘Ces arréts ne constituent qu’une fraction minime des peines qui ont été infligées 
aux coupables, envers lesquels on a usé de toute la sévérite de la loi. Je me suis adressé 
aux autorités compétentes pour recevoir la liste exacte des condamnés et j’espére pouvoir 
vous la transmettre sous peu.’ 
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I have the honour to suggest to Your Lordship, the desirability of publish- 
ing in England the fact that Poles have been punished and also the proclama- 
tions of the Polish Authorities. 

Iam, &c., 
(For Mr. Balfour) 
Eyre A. CROWE 


No. 35 
General Malcolm (Berlin) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received July 11) 


No. K 39 Telegraphic [130/2/1/15036 | 
BERLIN, july 10, 1919 
Polish Consul-General here has reliable report that . . .1 are committing 
(? excesses) and many acts of provocation. He considers Germans behaving 
with great restraint. Commission for supervision of frontier should be sent 
as soon as possible. 


! The text as received was here uncertain. In a repetition of July 12, 1919 (received that 
day) this passage read ‘. . . report that Poles are committing excesses... .’, &c. 


No. 36 


Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received July 14) 


No. 99 [102513/2138/3} 
PRAGUE, July 11, 1919 
My Lord, 

The dominating political event in the Republic during the month of June 
has been the war in Slovakia, where a very serious condition of affairs had 
arisen. The Czech troops employed against the Magyar’s [sic] proved bad 
and unreliable, both in respect of officers and men, and had it not been for 
the skill and energy displayed by the French generals in the field and their 
staff, the whole of Slovakia must have fallen into the hands of the Magyars, 
with a disastrous result to Vienna and very probably to Prague itself. The 
Czech troops showed openly expressed unwillingness to fight for Slovakia; 
they were unreliable under fire, and many officers were degraded to the 
ranks and numbers of men were shot for cowardice and insubordination. 

The withdrawal of the Magyar army was a fortunate event for the Czechs, 
whose morale was quite destroyed; and their conduct during the fighting 
renders the prospect of the future value of the army in a crisis eminently 
doubtful. 

The future of Slovakia seems very uncertain. The inhabitants of the towns 
are, for the greater part, frankly pro-Magyar, and the peasants themselves 
with, in the majority of cases, a desire for independence, are yet by no means 
enamoured of the Czechs. 
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If the loyal Slovaks were very skilfully directed under Czech administra- 
tion, it is possible that they might themselves provide a force for their own 
protection, but one is doubtful if there is any Czech statesman with the 
necessary ability to carry out so skilful and delicate a policy. 

I am not optimistic as to the future of Slovakia which, it would seem, is 
destined to continue in a state of unrest as long as Hungary covets the territory 
which has been wrested from her. 

The war in Slovakia probably prevented political outbreaks and unrest in 
this part of the Republic, where martial law was declared, the liberty of the 
press partially suppressed, and, yielding to the pressure of general opinion, 
the various political parties agreed for the moment to bury their differences 
and to devote their energies to resistance against the invading and victorious 
Magyar army. 

There was a considerable and popular demand for the President to assume 
the dictatorship, and this cry was supported by several members of the 
Cabinet who, no doubt, thought they would themselves evade responsibility 
if President Masaryk agreed to this step. He refused, however, to depart from 
the Constitution, and Monsieur Klofa¢, the Minister for Home Defence, 
Monsieur Scheiner, the inspector-general of troops, were severely assailed 
for the unpreparedness of the Czecho-Slovak army, in men, arms, and 
munitions, to resist an enemy invasion. These ministers placed the blame 
on Monsieur RaSin, the Minister of Finance, who, they stated, would not 
supply the necessary funds for this purpose. 

There is no doubt however that it was the Social Democrats who were in 
reality to blame for preventing any action being taken against Bela Kuhn’s 
army early in the day; but M. Ra&in’s place in the Cabinet was no longer 
tenable, and he was forced to resign when the new Government was con- 
stituted at a later date. The successes of the Magyars in the field created an 
atmosphere of some distrust, and even in some cases animosity towards the 
Entente who, it was thought, had been too slow in coming to a decision as 
regard the frontiers of the Republic, thus placing it at a disadvantage in the 
face of an unscrupulous foe, and also in apparently treating the two belli- 
gerents on terms of equality. Monsieur Clemenceau’s attitude towards 
Czecho-Slovakia was thought to be cold, but the French Military Mission 
under General Pellé, who was placed in supreme command of the army, 
saved France from incurring active unpopularity. 

There was however undoubtedly a feeling that Great Britain and America 
had done nothing to assist Bohemia in her need, and the extreme Socialist 
press was at pains to make capital of this, and to attempt to show that the 
republic could expect nothing from these two countries, but an attempt at 
commercial domination on the part of their capitalists. 

A close union of Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Poland and Roumania 
was recommended by the extreme Socialist organ, Pravo Lidu, as a necessary 
measure of safety, and even the Government organ, Narodni Listy, was not 
backward in its criticism of the attitude of the Entente’s ‘dilatory policy’. 

The full extent of the culpability of the Italian generals in Slovakia, and 
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the collusion of the Italian Military Mission in Vienna with the Magyar 
bolsheviks in Hungary, though undoubtedly known to the Government, and 
to the French Military Staff, was apparently imperfectly understood by the 
press, which was, on the whole, somewhat lenient with them. The Italian 
representative, Monsieur Lago, in an interview published in Narodni Listy, 
indeed stated that the behaviour of the Italian officers, as well as that of his 
Government, had been entirely correct and loyal to the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic, for which Italy cherished every feeling of affection. 

A letter published in the press by Mr. Seton Watson,' previous to his de- 
parture for England, in which he is reported to have stated that ‘the faults 
committed against Czecho-Slovakia emanated chiefly from ignorance’, and 
that, ‘the majority of the men in whose hands rest the destinies of Europe 
know nothing of European politics, and are too tired to learn’, did not, as 
may be imagined, tend to increase the prestige of the Entente in the eyes of 
the Czechs. 

The signature of peace with Germany, though hailed with satisfaction by 
the moderate press, was again criticised by that of the left, and Pravo Lidu, 
the extreme Socialist organ, hails the opportunity of once more coming into 
touch with the German people. ‘The proletarian revolution’, it says, 
“cannot be made en douceur, and Scheidemann has capitulated to German and 
French capitalists.’ 

It urges the Czecho-Slovak proletariat to watch German workmen from 
whom, as well as from those of Russia, they will learn a lesson. 

I am dwelling with some insistency on the utterances of the Socialistic press, 
owing to the fact that the constitution of the new Government, which I am 
reporting on in a subsequent despatch, is on a purely socialistic basis, with 
a tendency to incline to the extreme left. 

As regards Bolshevism, the danger is, I fear, not ended, and it is noticeable 
how extreme is the general hostility in the press against General [sc] Kolchak 
and his party. 

There is moreover a considerable desire to advocate a recognition of 
Ukrainia and a closer alliance with that country. If a Russia under an 
orderly Government is resurrected, it is thought that it is by no means 
certain, if she will be a friendly or desirable neighbour for the Czechoslovak 
Republic, and a definite victory over Bolshevism might well also be a blow 
to Socialism. 

I have, &c., 
CEcIL GOSLING 


' Hon. Lecturer in East European History at King’s College, University of London. 


2 For the administration of Admiral Kolchak in Siberia, and the activities there of the 
Czechoslovak military contingent see Volume III, Chap. II. 
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No. 37 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received July 22) 
No. 103 [105719/134/19] 


BUCHAREST, July 12, 1919 
My Lord, 

Mr. Bratiano received me this morning for the first time since his return 
from Paris. I expected the interview to be somewhat heated but though His 
Excellency poured out the story of his wrongs with considerable feeling, he 
was evidently keeping a strong control over himself and remained quite calm. 

He began by saying that no doubt I was aware of his great dissatisfaction 
with the treatment of Roumania at the Paris Conference. He had gone there 
expecting to receive the sympathetic treatment due to an Ally who had nobly 
done her duty and undergone very heavy sacrifices. Instead of this he found 
himself treated practically as an enemy. The next quarter of an hour was 
taken up with an account of how the Great Powers, who pretended to be 
upholding the liberties of the world, had decided the fate of the small 
Powers, without affording them any real chance of explaining their point of 
view. As this was all very general, and I knew the difficulty of getting a word 
in with His Excellency, I reserved all attempt at reply, beyond saying that I 
understood the representatives of the small Powers had been invited to 
explain their views, in every instance, when frontiers etc. affecting these 
Powers were about to be settled. Mr. Bratiano replied that he had had one 
solitary opportunity of stating the Roumanian case, and that this was ridicu- 
lously insufficient in a case where most complicated problems had to be 
considered. 

His Excellency then began to comment with great bitterness on the 
alleged injustice of the Paris decisions affecting the Banat. He gave me a long 
exposure of all the old arguments in favour of Roumanian claims to the 
Torontal, with which your Lordship has so often been made acquainted. 
These arguments were put with greater eloquence by Mr. Bratiano than by 
any of those from whom I have heard them in the past, but they did not differ 
essentially, and I will not therefore weary your Lordship with a recapitulation 
of them. 

I replied on the usual lines, to the effect that Mr. Bratiano had laid great 
stress on ethnographical rights, but that from this point of view the Torontal 
clearly had to go to Serbia. Mr. Bratiano promptly said that in that case 
Roumania clearly ought to have the Koutzo-Vlack districts of Macedonia, 
to say nothing of the Timok valley. I replied that logically his argument was 
no doubt correct, but I presumed he would admit that it was physically 
impossible to effect a political union under one state of all such scattered 
sections of its race, whereas it was a practical proposition to unite with 
Serbia a contiguous district in which she had a majority of the population, 
and the proprietorship of which had fallen vacant owing to the break-up of 
the Austrian Empire. His Excellency said that at any rate no reasonable 
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impartial man could say anything in favour of the cutting off from Rou- 
mania of the Temesvar—Weisskirchen Railway. This railway was vital to 
the development of the Temesvar district and the regions to the north and 
east, whereas it was certainly far from vital to the Torontal. I was bound to 
admit that I found great difficulty in replying to this particular complaint, 
but I said I had heard quite unofficially that there was some idea of con- 
structing a new railway to meet the case. Mr. Bratiano did not comment on 
this, but went on to speak of the foreign minorities clause and its alleged 
breach of the sovereign rights of Roumania. I said that this clause had 
apparently been completely misrepresented here. To judge from the model 
of the Polish treaty’ which had been published in the press, the clause was 
nothing more than the assertion of a right on the part of the League of 
Nations to make, in case of necessity, certain recommendations regarding the 
treatment of foreign minorities. I did not see how this could be considered a 
contravention of sovereign rights, as all these states would themselves be 
members of the League of Nations and had recognised its authority. At this 
point we were interrupted by a message commanding Mr. Bratiano’s im- 
mediate presence at the palace. 

His Excellency terminated the interview by saying that he had er very 
glad to have a frank exchange of views with me, and that he hoped to see me 
often, but that he feared he would not retain his official position much 
longer. 

I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


1 The treaty for the protection of minorities in Poland concluded between the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers and Poland on June 28, 1919: see British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. cxii, pp. 225 f. 


No. 38 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Parts) 
No. 4703 [46]1/7/15222] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 12, 1919 


Earl Curzon of Kedleston presents his compliments to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit herewith for 
Mr. Balfour’s consideration copy of the under-mentioned paper. 


Name and Date Subject 
Telephonic message from Prime Situation in Hungary. 
Minister July 11. 
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ENCLosurE IN No. 38 


Telephone Message from Prime Minister’ to Mr. Bonar Law? 
(Received 1.20 p.m. July 11th, 1919) 


In regard to Bela Kun, our difficulty is a good deal due to the Roumanian 
advance to the Theiss in defiance of the Peace Conference and the Allied 
Commander in Chief and this is accentuated by the present refusal to with- 
draw from Hungarian territory as they were asked.3 If the decrees of the 
Peace Conference are to be enforced they must be enforced against friend 
and foe alike. It seems clear that the Western Nations are not willing to 
supply the necessary force. Further, it is impossible to foresee when the 
Allied Forces could be withdrawn if once committed to the occupation of 
Hungary. 

In view of the very strong declaration made by Monsieur Clemenceau of 
July 5th (I.C. 201a)* which was supported by Tittoni5 it is clear that the 
main burden of action would fall on us. 

In the circumstances it is surely unnecessary for the C.I.G.S. to go to Paris. 

Ends. 

! Mr. Lloyd George was at that time on holiday at Criccieth. 

? Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House of Commons. 


3 See No. 47, note 2. 4 No. 3 in Volume I. 
5 Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs and representative on the Allied Supreme Council. 


No. 39 


Mr. Lloyd George to Mr. Kerr' (Paris) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic: by telephone [Confidential/General/229/4] 


July 13, 1919? 

Following from the Prime Minister to Mr Balfour. 

I have Mr Kerr’s Note? of the 11th July, but do not understand pro- 
ceedings at Paris in regard to Bela Kun. Policy of Allies was first to insist on 
retirement of Bela Kun from Czecho-Slovak territory, to be followed im- 
mediately by retirement of Roumania from Hungarian territory, after which 
peace negotiations with Hungary would commence. According to report of 
Military Representatives at Versailles, dated 8th July, evacuation of Czecho- 
Slovak territory by Hungarian troops has been carried out within the time 
limit prescribed.4 Although Bela Kun has carried out this undertaking to 
the Allies and complied with their demand, the Roumanians, who are our 

1 Private Secretary to Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Kerr was at that time in Paris. 

2 The place of despatch is not indicated: cf. No. 38, note 1. 

3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. . 

* See Volume I, No. 7, appendix B. In this connexion Col. Coulson reported in his 
Prague telegram No. H.C. 113 of July 13 to Mr. Balfour (received in Paris, July 15): 


‘Situation on July 6th. The Hungarian troops have completely evacuated Czecho-Slovakia 
in accordance with the conditions of the armistice.’ 
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Allies, resolutely refuse to retire. When a foreign enemy occupies nearly half 
of the Magyar territory and remains within striking distance of the capital, 
and refuses to withdraw, even at the request of their own Allies, is there no 
justification for the Magyars, under such conditions, keeping a large force to 
protect what is left of their territories, or even to bribe the invader out of 
what is acknowledged, even by him, to be Magyar territory? The funda- 
mental fact remains, and this seems to be the predominant fact in the situa- 
tion, that the Roumanians broke the armistice; their breach of the armistice 
supplies a certain justification for the action of the Magyars, but surely the 
first step is to deal with the Roumanians. If we insist on doing what is 
obviously unfair, I am afraid that is the way to make Bolshevism, and not 
to destroy it. Evidence is overwhelming that the Roumanian advance has 
strengthened Bela Kun’s position, and that young officers who belong to the 
Hungarian aristocracy, have joined Bela Kun’s army to resist the Roumanian 
advance. If we insist on disarming them and leave them at the mercy of the 
Roumanians, will not that have the effect of putting the Hungarian national 
spirit behind Bolshevism—a fatal error. Who would accept the word of the 
Roumanians that they would not advance beyond the Theiss if the Hun- 
garian army were disarmed? They could easily find some pretext, and their 
past proves that they are quite capable of inventing one. If they advance, 
could we stop them? We have already tried to induce them to retire, and 
they pay no heed to our behest. 

Is not the proper course to pursue the original policy, and to insist on 
Roumania withdrawing forces from Hungarian territory, making a simul- 
taneous demand to Bela Kun to comply with the terms of armistice as a 
condition precedent to peace? Decrees of the Conference must be enforced 
against the defaulter, whether friend or foe. 

From Prime Minster, July 13th, 1919 


No. 40 


Major King' (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received July 15) 
No. 628 Telegraphic [134/1/1/15405] 


WARSAW, July 13, 1919 
July roth July rith Poles report Germans attacked east of Kempen 
employing 4 companies of infantry and artillery. Polish counter-attack 
succeeded. We have asked for casualty return. Poles state Olita and 
Lejpany 15 kilometres south of Sere evacuated by Germans. 
Repeated W.O. 


2 Member of the British Military Mission in Poland. 
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No. 41 
Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received Fuly 17)' 
No. 82 [130/2/1/15451] 
WARSAW, July 14, 1919 
Sir 
I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a Note Verbale? which I 
have received from the Polish Government reporting that notwithstanding 


the conclusion of peace, the Germans continue to bombard the frontier town 
of Wieruszow in the district of Czenstochowa [sic].3 


I have, &c., 
Percy C. WyNDHAM 


! A copy of this despatch was also sent to Lord Curzon at the Foreign Office (received 
July 18). 

2 Not printed. This Note Verbale of July 7, 1919, was as here indicated. The note stated 
in particular that Polish artillery, in accordance with orders, was not returning the German 
fire, and that in Wieruszow: ‘Jusqu’ ici 50 maisons ont été détruites par l’incendie et l’église 
est fortement endommagée. Wieruszow étant bombardé deux fois par jour (de 4-7 et de 
2-4), 7000 habitants ont été obligés de quitter la ville et de chercher un gite dans les villages 
voisins. Attendu que le temps des moissons approche et que la population — qui est en 
majeure partie agraire — ne peut travailler aux champs, vu que les Allemands tirent des 
coups de carabine contre les ouvriers agricoles — il est de la plus haute importance que cet 
état de choses — désastreux pour le district entier — cesse au plus vite.’ 

3 With particular reference to the German bombardment of Wieruszow, General Henrys, 
Chief of the French Military Mission in Poland, stated in a telegram of July 22, 1919, from 
Warsaw to M. Clemenceau at Paris: ‘D’accord avec les représentants militaires de l’Entente 
je vous demande d’intervenir énergiquement pour obliger les Allemands a cesser les 
hostilités en Silésie et en Posnanie.’ General Henrys reported that Wieruszow was in large 
part destroyed and that women and children there had been killed. 


No. 42 


Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Recewwed July 16) 


No. 1187 Telegraphic (137/5/1/15466] 


WARSAW, July 15, 1919 

I am informed by Polish Government German authorities in Upper 

Silesia are taking steps for deportation of all Poles imprisoned for political 

reasons and are only awaiting instructions by telegraph before taking action. 

Polish Government complain of continued excesses by Gren[z]schutz.! Please 
repeat to Foreign Office under No. 135. 


t Sir P. Wyndham, in Warsaw despatch No. 86 of July 21, 1919, to Mr. Balfour (received 
July 24: also sent to Foreign Office), further transmitted a copy of a Note Verbale of 
July 18 from the Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs ‘in regard to outrages alleged to have 
been committed by the German troops against the Polish population on the German-—Polish 
Frontier’. 
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No. 43 
M. Dutasta to Mr. Norman (Paris. Received July 16) 


[130/2/3/15355] 
PARIS, le 15 juillet 1919 
Le Secrétariat Général de la Conférence de la Paix a ’honneur de faire 
tenir ci-joint au Secrétariat de la Délégation de l?Empire Britannique 


10 exemplaires de la note regue de la Délégation allemande en date du 
13 juillet, relative a des attentats commis par les Polonais en Posnanie. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 43 
Baron von Lersner' to M. Clemenceau 


VERSAILLES, le 13 juillet 1919 

Monsieur le Président, 

Dans ces derniers jours, sur le front polonais de Posnanie, les Polonais se 
sont rendus coupables des attentats suivants: 

1°) le 1° juillet, il a été dérobé a l’aubergiste allemand de Neu-Barnak 
(Nord-Est de Trachenberg) des marchandises pour une valeur de 3,000 
marks et un cheval. 

2°) le 2 juillet, des femmes qui travaillaient aux champs ont été blessées a 
Folucz. 

3°) le 2 juillet aprés-midi, une patrouille de quatre hommes, du 3° régiment 
d’infanterie prussien (N° 37) a recu aux abords du bois situé au Nord-Est de 
Neuwelt (Est de Lissa) des coups de fusils [s¢c] tirés par les Polonais. Un sous- 
officier et un homme ont été tués. Un autre soldat a été blessé, fait prisonnier 
et a succombé a ses blessures. Les cadavres nous ont été rendus. 

4°) le 3 juillet, a 9 heures du soir, le blockhaus situé entre Sarnowko et 
Laszczyn a été enlevé par des Polonais. 3 hommes ont été tués; leurs cadavres 
ont été mutilés. A g heures 43, du soir, de l’artillerie ennemie, artillerie 
légére et artillerie lourde a bombardé Sarne et Sarnowko prés de Kawitsch. 

5°) dans un engagement de patrouilles provoqué par les Polonais dans[? la] 
matinée du 29 juin au Nord de Kawitsch deux soldats du régiment d’infan- 
terie 47 ont été tués prés de Kawitsch; un soldat est tombé vivant aux mains 
des Polonais. Le parlementaire chargé de négocier la remise des cadavres a 
regu en réponse la lettre suivante: 

‘A Pofficier commandant a Bojanowo. 

Réponse 4 la lettre Ne 690 en date d’aujourd’hui. 

Nous remettrons les cadavres du vice feldwebel et d’un soldat aux con- 
ditions suivantes: 

1°) Kawitsch ne sera plus bombardé. 

2°) Au cas ot cette condition ne serait pas remplie, Fritz Altenberg sera 
fusillé. 

3°) Au cas ot: nous subirions des pertes des habitants de Kawitsch du sexe 

1 President of the German Peace Delegation. 
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masculin seront fusillés en nombre égal au chiffre de nos pertes; un nombre 
égal d’Allemands sera interné. 

Si le groupe de Bojanowo accepte ces conditions nous le prions de nous 
donner une réponse immédiate; nous serons alors préts 4 remettre les 
cadavres. 

Signé: Czubok, Lieutenant Commandant d’armes.’ 

Les continuels attentats des Polonais compromettent la préparation sans 
froissement de l’exécution, a l’Est, des clauses du Traité de Paix. 

Je prie d’intervenir auprés des Polonais pour les détourner de nouvelles 
provocations. Le Gouvernement allemand doit décliner toute responsa- 
bilité pour les suites des attentats polonais. 

Veuillez agréer, etc. 
BARON VON LERSNER 


No. 44 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Lindsay* (Washington) 


No. 1459 Telegraphic [103560/529/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 15, 1919 


We understand that United States Government are despatching a Com- 
mission to Warsaw under Mr. Morgantau [sic], late United States 
Ambassador at Constantinople, for the purpose of investigating the situation 
in Poland in connection with the agitation in that country against the Jews. 

As considerable public interest is being manifested in United Kingdom 
on this question we should be glad if the United States Government could see 
their way to our attaching a representative to their Commission. 

Please enquire whether they are willing to agree, and say that if so we will 
communicate in due course the name of our representative and will take the 
necessary steps to inform Polish Government. 

Repeated to Peace Delegation Paris No. 979. 

ss », Warsaw, No. 162. - 
' H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Washington. 


No. 45 


Mr. Lindsay (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received July 17) 


No. 1166 Telegraphic [104139/529/55] 


‘ WASHINGTON, july 16, 1919 

Your telegram No. 1459.! 

Acting Secretary of State informs me that United States Commissioner is 
not to investigate espionage? in Poland but in all that part of Europe. He 
suggested that His Majesty’s Government should direct their own Com- 
missioner who should travel around with American Commissioner and 

t No. 44. 

2 It was suggested on the original that this word should read ‘situation’. 
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report (? independently). To this he thought United States Government 
would have no objection. May I put proposal forward officially ?3 

Confidential. 

He said appointment of Mr. Morgenthau was strongly opposed by Jews 
here as he is supposed to be too liberal and fair-minded; the fact being that 
there is much exaggeration in Sir F. Aglen’s [sic] draft.+ 

See my telegram No. gg9.°5 

3 In reply Mr. Lindsay was informed in Foreign Office telegram No. 1509 of July 26, 
1919, to Washington: ‘Enquiries are being made with a view to appointing a suitable 
British representative on the American Commission of Mr. Morgenthau. You may there- 
fore put forward the proposal officially.’ 

* This reference was not understood in the Foreign Office. 

$ This telegram of June 2, 1919, is not printed. 


No. 46 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Parts) 
No. 984 Telegraphic: by bag [103821/103821/55| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 16, 1919 


There is still strong feeling in the country and Parliament about the treat- 
ment of Jews in Poland. One cause seems to be complete inefficiency and 
corruption of Polish police and we think it would be very desirable that 
Polish Government should receive advice and assistance from a British subject 
or small British Mission in the re-organization of their police system. Firstly 
in order to stop or diminish progroms [sic], secondly because the credit of 
Poland abroad and the stability of present regime is necessarily dependent 
upon the maintenance of internal order and of impartial security for all classes. 

The Polish Government have already sent two experts to London to study 
our police system. We understand Monsieur Paderewski recently in the 
presence of Sir E. Howard! asked Mr. Picton, a member of Captain Crewd- 
son’s staff, to accept a high appointment in Polish police service. We think 
a more suitable person could be found for chief position although Picton 
might be useful on his staff. Anyhow Paderewski’s suggestion seems to make 
it easy for you to suggest the appointment of some other British subject to 
Paderewski, and I should be grateful if you would do so at once in whatever 
manner seems to you most suitable. A thoroughly suitable person would 
seem to be Lieutenant Colonel Macready on General Malcolm’s Staff at 
Berlin, and under him we would propose to send several technical experts 
from Scotland Yard. If Paderewski favours the idea you should endeavour 
to get him to indicate roughly status and salaries of British Mission. We 
should of course be unwilling to send anyone unless Polish Government 
would give him a position of real power and so long as they retained him 
would back him up thoroughly. 


1 Chairman of the Commission on Baltic Affairs at the Peace Conference and recently a 
member of the Interallied Mission to Poland. 
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No. 47 
Note by Mr. Kerr of a conversation with M. Misu' in Paris 
[46/1/12/15423] 


[paRis,] july 16, 1919 

I saw M. Misu at the Ritz Hotel on the evening of July 15th. I told him 
that Mr. Balfour had sent me to inform him of the deliberations of the 
Council of Five in regard to the Hungarian situation. I reminded him that 
according to the decision of the Council of Four of June 13th? the Roumanian 
army was to withdraw behind the frontier laid down by the Council as soon 
as the Magyars had broken off their attacks on the Czecho-Slovaks and with- 
drawn within their allotted frontiers. The Magyars had complied with the 


1 Rumanian Minister in London and a Delegate Plenipotentiary to the Peace Con- 
ference. 

2 Cf. Volume I, No. 3, note 5. In reply to the Allied telegram notifying this decision of 
June 13, the Rumanian Government had stated in a note dated at Paris, July 2, 1919, and 
signed by M. Bratiano, that ‘la Roumanie n’a jamais eu l’intention de prolonger l’occupa- 
tion des régions non revendiquées par elle au dela de la durée strictement imposée par sa 
sécurité et tant que des menaces d’agression militaire doivent étre envisagées. 

‘Cette raison seule de sécurité a obligé le Commandement roumain d’appuyer sur la 
Tissa le front défensif contre le Gouvernement de Budapest, qui n’a cessé les hostilités que 
lorsque ses troupes en déroute ont été dans l’impossibilité matérielle et morale de continuer 
la lutte. Depuis lors, profitant de quelques semaines de tranquil[]]ité, le Gouvernement de 
Budapest a réorganisé son armée et a procédé avec succés 4 une offensive contre les Tchéco- 
Slovaques. 

‘Simultanément avec la déclaration qu’il était prét 4 se soumettre aux conditions im- 
posées par le Conseil des Quatre, le Gouvernement de Bela Kun ordonnait la mobilisation 
générale, avant méme d’avoir évacué les territoires tchéco-slovaques, et n’a pas caché, dans 
des déclarations rendues publiques, son intention de n’accorder aucune importance aux 
fronti¢res établies entre les Etats. 

“Ces mesures et ces déclarations, aussi bien que le caractére méme du Gouvernement de 
Budapest, ne permettent aucune illusion sur le sérieux que présenteraient les engagements 
pris par lui, s’ils n’étaient pas garantis par des mesures assurant d’une manieére efficace 
l’exécution des conditions établies. 

‘Le Haut Commandement roumain ne voit, en cas d’abandon de la forte ligne défensive 
de la Tissa, d’autre sécurité militaire que le désarmement des troupes hongroises avant la 
retraite des troupes roumaines sur une ligne qui ne peut constituer pour elle un front de 
défense en cas de nouvelle agression. Cette nécessité est d’autant plus marquée que sur le 
front du Dniester l’armée roumaine doit faire face aux armées bolcheviques, devant les- 
quelles son action n’a cessé de s’exercer, contribuant ainsi 4 la sauvegarde de la situation 
générale que les Alliés ont désiré[e] assurer 4 la Russie. 

‘Le Gouvernement roumain ne peut s’empécher d’attirer aussi |’attention sur la situation 
trés grave qui serait créée aux populations des régions ainsi abandonnées par les troupes 
roumaines, avant la constitution d’un Gouvernement d’ordre 4 Budapest. Les événements 
de Odessa, lors de l’occupation de cette ville par les bolchevics, ainsi que les exces commis 
par les bolchevics hongrois dans les régions de l’ouest de la Hongrie, mettent en évidence 
les dangers auxquels la vie et l’avoir de ces populations seraient exposés. 

‘Par les considérations qui précédent, la Délégation Roumaine a l’honneur d’exposer le 
point de vue du Gouvernement Roumain et ne doute pas que la Conférence voudra bien 
lui accorder sa bienveillante attention, et, qu’avant toute autre mesure, elle fera procéder 
au désarmement effectif des troupes hongroises.’ 
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requirements of the Council of Four and according to their decision the 
Roumanians ought to withdraw from the Theiss. I told M. Misu, however, 
that Mr. Balfour had been impressed by M. Bratiano’s statement to the effect 
that the Theiss was the only defensible line, and that the Roumanians owing 
to the fact that they had also to defend their Russian frontier, would be in a 
very dangerous position after they withdrew from that line. The Magyars 
could then concentrate against them the forces now at their command which 
were greatly in excess of those permitted to them under the armistice. I told 
him that the Council of Five, as he was aware, had under consideration the 
best method of forcing the Magyars to comply with the terms of the Armistice. 
Mr. Balfour, however, was anxious to make it clear to M. Misu that the 
decision of the Council of Four in regard to the Roumanian withdrawal still 
held good and that he understood that the Roumanian army would with- 
draw from the Theiss to behind the frontier laid down as soon as the military 
situation made it possible. . 

M. Misu immediately volunteered the statement that that was the clear 
intention, formally announced, of the Roumanian Government and that 
they would so withdraw directly the Magyar army was demobilised or, what 
was in his opinion, more important, disarmed. The conversation then took 


on a general character. 
P. H. Kerr 


No. 48 


Mr. Balfour (Parts) to Mr. Lloyd George' 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [Confidential/General/229/ 4] 


PARIS, July 17, 1919 

Important discussion on Hungarian position this afternoon.? As it is not 

yet finished, I say nothing about it in this tel., but you may be sure that I 

will not commit you, until you have been able to come to a decision on all 
the facts. 


1 The date of receipt is uncertain. 
2 The official minute of this discussion in the Allied Supreme Council is printed in 
Volume I, No. 13, minute 3. 


No. 49 


Mr. Balfour (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received Fuly 18) . 
No. 1168 Telegraphic: by bag [104504/529/55] 


PARIS, July 17, 1919 
Your telegram No. 979! (of July 15). 
I have no information respecting proposed American mission. Presumably 
it has been arranged at Washington, and after the departure from Paris of 


1 Repetition to the British Peace Delegation of No. 44. 
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President Wilson and Mr. Lansing, there is no one here who would have 
authority to make a decision as to attaching a British member to the mission. 
It seems to me therefore the question must be referred to U.S. Government 
through H.M. Embassy at Washington. 

As for merits of your proposal I hesitate to form an opinion without fuller 
information concerning character and composition of the American mission. 
Is it to consist entirely of Jews? In that case any British member would pre- 
sumably also have to be a Jew, and the question arises whether report of an 
exclusively Jewish commission would carry weight either in Poland or in 
England. If on the other hand the commission were composed of Christians 
as well as Jews and selection of men offered real guarantee of impartiality, 
there might as you suggest be advantage in associating a British representa- 
tive with it. The risk we run would be the possibility of the British member 
disagreeing with his American colleagues and feeling compelled to write a 
minority report, which would obviously create an unpleasant situation. 
But this danger might appear sufficiently remote to allow us to neglect it if 
having full knowledge of character and tendencies of the American com- 
missioners we were in a position to make a suitable choice of a British repre- 
sentative in the light of such knowledge. 


No. 50 


Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Mr. Balfour (Pans. 
Received Fuly 18) 


No. 100 Telegraphic [832/1/5/15674] 


VIENNA, july 17, 1919 

Following for Oppenheimer, Foreign Office, London, and Lord Robert 
Cecil, Paris. (Begins.) 

Deputation of Austrian-Hungarian merchants and financiers including 
Ullmann of Hungarian Credit Anstalt, Neurath of Vienna Creditbank,! 
a representative of Rothschilds Vienna drew my attention on July 4th to 
American and Italian activity in acquiring control of Austrian industries.? 
Also pointed out necessity for British action to prevent Bela Kun selling bonds 
and shares in Hungarian Banks. Also pointed out Austria’s desperate 
financial situation owing to possibility of communisation of industries, to 
Labour trouble and lack of raw material. 

Delegation begged financial assistance of Great Britain offered control by 
purchase by Great Britain of small proportion of selected company shares 
with which to found British holding syndicate in London? balance of capital 


t It would appear that the designations ‘Creditbank’ and ‘Credit Anstalt’ were here 
transposed, Baron Adolf Ullmann being the General Director of the Hungarian Credit 
Bank, and Herr L. von Neurath the General Director of the Vienna Credit Anstalt. 

2 Sir T. Cuninghame had more briefly reported this conversation in his short telegram 
No. 94 of July 8, 1919, to Mr. Balfour. This telegram (not printed) was delayed in trans- 
mission and was received in the British Peace Delegation on July 17. 

3 In another copy of this telegram there was a comma after the word ‘London’. 
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would easily be found by Austrian banks in order to get security from 
new state. Delegation requested British Commission of two financiers, one 
machine and one textile expert and one British export trade merchant 
be sent at once to declare* to examine and report on this proposal. 
After full consideration I consider such scheme as this either private or 
Government would largely help to free Austria from her present desperate 
financial position and establish a sphere of influence in central Europe for 
British trade. As purchase of control by America of several Austrian firms 
is dependent on result of this proposal may telegraphed reply be sent as soon 
as possible as to whether above-mentioned offer of Austrian Banks is likely 
to be entertained. Shall be glad to have your views. 

Communicate contents of this telegram to Steele [Steel] Maitland’ and 
Major Vaughan Brown.® 

Addressed Astoria? and D.M.1I.® 

4 It would appear from another copy of this telegram that the word ‘declare’ was a 
mistake for ‘Vienna’. 

S Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade. 

© Member of the Economic Section of the War Office. 

7 Telegraphic designation of the British Peace Delegation. 

© See, further, No. 112 and No. 278, note 6. 


No. 51 


Letter from Colonel Str T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Colonel Twrss (Parts. 
Recewed Fuly 21) 


No. T.C. 692 [46/1/5/15821] 


VIENNA, July 18, 1919 

My dear Twiss, 

Since I wrote last, the news of most importance is the nomination of Bohm 
ex Commander in chief of the Red Army to the Post of Minister of Hungary 
in Vienna. I saw Bauer today about it and asked him if the appointment 
indicated that the preliminaries for conversations between him and Bohm 
relative to a change of Government in Budapest had failed, and he replied 
that on the contrary it indicates that Bohm had so far got his way that he 
had been placed in a Post which qualified him to undertake negotiations. 
Bauer continuing said that Bohm’s position was now stronger than Kun’s 
and that he had reason for the view that Kun would give way and conse- 
quently that B6hm would have against him only the Szamuely extremist 
group. He thought that Bohm was now quite secure from molestation by any 
political opponent and it only remained to see how far he was able to carry 
the Budapest Trades Unions with him. Bauer asked me particularly whether 
I would prefer to deal with Bohm direct, but I said I thought that it would be 
better for Bauer to sound him first and orient me in the particular difficulties 
to be encountered before any direct conversations took place. I pointed out 
to Bauer particularly how important it was for Austria that there should be 
no delay in settling the Hungarian question as it was essential that the coal 
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and food difficulty should be got over before the Autumn, otherwise he 
would be faced here with the prospect of a disastrous winter. I advised him 
therefore to see to what extent the advice of the Vienna Arbeiter Rat would 
influence the Budapest Trades Unions. We agreed that it was essential that 
all Russian Orientation of Policy and Association should be ended forthwith, 
and all measures of terrorism instantly abandoned. Also that the Communists 
should be dismissed and the rights of property reasserted. Further than this 
we did not go. Bauer expects Bohm on Monday' night or Tuesday morning, 
and will take up the matter direct and inform me without delay. So far I 
have informed only the Americans of what is in the wind: i.e. both Gregory 
and Halstead, but if things go further we shall have to take in Borghese; as 
he has already several times tried the same lay without success, and may 
resent being left out in the cold. But Bauer pressed me not to approach any- 
body else prematurely as he said that Bohm had made a special point of 
dealing with me only. 

I have wired today? concerning the rumours here to the effect that Bauer 
is intriguing for the ‘Anschluss’ with Germany and has sent a Commission 
to Weimar to equalize the ‘Steuer’ conditions} between Germany and 
Austria. Bauer told me today emphatically that he was doing nothing of the 
sort, and that the ‘Anschluss’ at the moment formed no plank in his policy. 
He himself remained of opinion that natural attraction would eventually 
bring the two countries together, but that he had no intention of accelerating 
the process contrary to the wishes of the Entente. The two men sent to 
Weimar were to study the conditions under which Germany was going to 
introduce the Capital Tax, so that the Austrian measure would be drafted on 
the same lines. 

Yours sincerely, 
T. A. CUNINGHAME 

1 July 21, 1919. 

2 No such telegram has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 

3 Tax conditions: cf. below. 

No. $2 


Mr. Balfour (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received July 19)! 
No. 1178 Telegraphic [104725/7067/39] 


PARIS, July 18, 1919 
Following for Prime Minister. 


You will probably have got a fair idea of to-day’s proceedings from Kerr’s 
telegram and those of Abraham.'. . .? 


1 Mr. Kerr’s telegram to Mr. Lloyd George was not entered in the Foreign Office files. 
Capt. E. Abraham was the British member of the Joint Secretariat of the Allied Supreme 
Council; he probably drafted the routine daily telegrams reporting the proceedings of the 
council. The official minutes of the proceedings on July 18, 1919, are printed in Volume I, 
Nos. 14 and 15. 

2 The ensuing paragraph of this telegram (beginning “There may be objections’ and 
ending ‘course of events’) related to dispositions in Asia Minor and is printed in Volume IV, 
No. 461, note 3. 
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As regards Hungary, the plan provisionally adopted? has the immense 
advantage of keeping us out of Hungarian politics. 

It is not only our right but our duty to see that the Hungarian Government 
whoever it may be keeps armistice, if it is doing so we ought to compel Rou- 
manians to retire and we shall have removed their only excuse for not re- 
tiring. 

If it is not doing so and refuses to do so we cannot I think negotiate a Peace 
with it and in my opinion ought not to tolerate the continuance of a condition 
of affairs which not only discredits Allies but renders Peace, disarmament and 
reason‘ impossible in Central Europe. 

I do not think Marshal Foch anticipates any military difficulty in enforcing 
our will should this course be approved. 

British troops will not I think be asked for. 

3 See Volume I, No. 14, minute 5, and No. 15, minute 5. The plan included the despatch 


to Budapest of an Allied Military Mission. 
4 Another text here read ‘commerce’. 


No. 53 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received July 28) 


No. 113 [108696/392/19) 


BUCHAREST, July 18, 1919 
My Lord, 

I called on the Prime Minister today to discuss the questions raised in your 
telegram No. 332! regarding financial assistance to Roumania. As reported 
in my telegram No. 359,? Mr. Bratiano replied that though the matter might 
be regarded as settled, he could not give me a detailed reply till he had con- 
sulted with the Minister of Finance. 

His Excellency went on to say he had been staggered by the news of a 
proposal made by the Italians at Paris with reference to the cession of terri- 
tory in the Dobrudja to Bulgaria.3 He said he regarded this as a hostile act, 
and launched forth into the usual diatribe as to how it was proposed to 
reward the vanquished culprits and punish the guiltless victors. I replied 
on the same lines as on similar occasions, to the effect that it was a mistake 

1 Not printed. This telegram of July 10, 1919, had informed Mr. Rattigan that “Treasury 
are informing Roumanian Chargé d’Affaires that in a letter dated May 3rd M. Bratiano 
undertook that Roumanian Government would make available in part payment for certain 
supplies made by Supreme Economic Council sterling bills for £600,000 drawn on His 
Majesty’s Government by Sir George Barclay [H.M. Minister at Bucharest] in December 
1917 which are understood to be held by National Bank of Roumania. Arrangement under 
which bills referred to were issued provided that Roumanian Government would deposit 
as security for bills Roumanian Government bonds bearing interest at a rate to be sub- 
sequently determined. No bonds have, in fact, been handed over by Roumanian Government, 
and Treasury ask that immediate arrangements be made for deposit of securities in respect 
of bills issued by Sir George Barclay. They consider rate of interest should be five per cent.’ 

2 This telegram of July 18 is not printed: see below. 

3 Cf. Conférence de la Paix 1919-1920: Recueil des actes de la conférence, part iv. C. 8, 
‘Comité Central des Questions Territoriales’ (Paris, 1926), p. 85. 
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to regard the Paris Conference as a tribunal for the punishment of the guilty 
and the reward of the just, but that its real functions were to effect a fair and 
lasting settlement. I went over the old ground as to how it seemed to me wise 
for Roumania to conciliate Bulgaria by giving back of her own accord that 
part of the Southern Dobruja to which she did not attribute any vital im- 
portance. 

Mr. Bratiano admitted this, and said that he had himself proposed at Paris 
a solution whereby Roumania would cede to Bulgaria a portion of Southern 
Dobruja in return for the Torontal, while Serbia would be indemnified for 
giving up the Torontal by the acquisition of Vidin from Bulgaria. This was 
a very fair and practicable solution, but it had been summarily dismissed. 
I said I had heard of the proposal, but did not know that it had emanated 
from him. No doubt the Paris Conference had found that it was not prac- 
ticable. 

His Excellency went on to speak with great bitterness of Italian intrigues. 
He said that their apparent object was to set the whole world by the ears, 
but that such a policy was bound to react on its authors in the end, and there 
were already signs that people in the various countries concerned were 
beginning to realise what the Italians were up to. 

This outburst is of some interest, as Mr. Bratiano has up to now been 
credited with the wish to arrive at some understanding with Italy aimed 
against Serbia. 

I should add that there is much talk here as to the alleged supply of arms 
and ammunition by Italy to the Hungarians. Both the French and Rou- 
manian Military Authorities claim to have indisputable proof of this, and 
Admiral Troubridge* informs me that one of his men at Buda-Pesth actually 
saw Italian guns arriving there. The Serbians have also confirmed these 
reports to me, but I gather that they do not take a very serious view of 
Italian action in this respect, as their own relations with the Hungarians are 
quite good. 

I feel it advisable to warn Your Lordship that the feeling in this country 
against the Conference 1s becoming so bitter that there are already, especially 
in Government circles, and amongst the Transylvanians, signs of a tendency 
to turn to Germany. Mr. Constantinesco, the most notoriously corrupt 
member of the Government, definitely stated in a recent interview with 
Major Kennard, representative of the Associated British Industries, that ‘if 
the present attitude of the Entente continued, Roumania would be forced 
- to turn to Germany’. Mr. Take Ionesco informed me recently that the King 
had also spoken to him in this sense. He claims to have replied to His 
Majesty that for Roumania to talk like this was to behave like a girl of ten, 
who announced her intention to become a cocotte: 1.e. she might wait 6 or 7 
years before announcing her dishonour. Though I do not believe Mr. Take 
Ionesco actually made such a reply, it is, presumably, a sound one, as Germany 
will apparently be unable to respond to Roumanian advances for some time 
to come. I am, however, not in a position to know exactly how far Germany 

4 British Admiral Commanding on the Danube. 
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is incapable of recapturing Roumanian trade for the present, and I feel it, 
therefore, advisable to point out the danger of a new orientation of Rou- 
manian policy towards the Central Powers, especially should the present 
Government remain in office. Even the Queen remarked to a French officer, 
Mr. de Castellane, the other day that the treatment of Roumania by the 
Allies was a bitter disappointment to her. She added that although she 
herself was heart and soul for Great Britain and France, yet the country 
might be forced by the present attitude of the Allies to look to Germany for 
help. 

I am informed on all sides that the Germans are making every kind of offer 
to Roumania, but I cannot believe that they are as yet in a position to 
fulfil their promises. 

I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


No. 54 
Colonel Str T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received Fuly 20) 


No. 657 Telegraphic [46/1/12/15754] 
VIENNA, july 19, 1919 
Information from Budapest dated July 16th indicates that intention to 
attack Roumanians still held good. According to the reports two bridges 
will be constructed at Szolnok. It is further stated that the communists 
element [szc] mistrust the troops of the Fifth Independant [sic] Division 
and that in consequence it will not be employed but this is not yet confirmed. 
Ends. 
Addressed Astoria and D.M.I. 


No. 55 
Str R. Rodd (Rome) to Earl Curzon (Received July 25) 


No. 323 [107628/63725/39] 


ROME, July 21, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to the telegram No. 1084! from Berne of the 15th instant 
reporting a meeting at Lugano between Herr Scheidemann and Signor 
Orlando after the latter’s withdrawal from office,? I have the honour to 
report that I have learned confidentially that a certain Passarge or Passage, 


' Not printed. This short telegram (received in Foreign Office, July 16) contained only 
the particulars here recapitulated. In a further Berne telegram, No. 1111 of July 20 to the 
Foreign Office (received that day), Lord Acton had transmitted a report ‘that both states- 
men acted with approval of certain political groups in their respective countries and that 
they discussed question of concluding political, economic and Consular Conventions 
between Germany and Italy.’ 

2 Signor Orlando, former Italian Prime Minister, had resigned on June 19, 1919. 
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correspondent of the Vosst[s]che Zeitung has obtained permission to come to 
Rome. He is said to have acted as an agent of the German Headquarters 
Staff in the Balkans, and to be now in the service of the German Foreign 
Office, who have selected him to do German propaganda in this country, 
and to work for a rapprochement between the two countries. 
I have, &c., 
RENNELL Ropp 


No. 56 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Recewved fuly 25) 


No. 366 Telegraphic [107789/1193/3] 
BUCHAREST, July 22, 1919 
Bela Kun appears to have realised Allies have at length decided to deal 
with him and has evidently resolved to get in first blow. Consequently 


Hungarians attacked Roumanians yesterday on line (? Theiss) and have I 
understand already advanced (? some) 15 kilometres east of Szolnok. 


No. 57 


Colonel Sir T. Cuntnghame (Vienna) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Recetved Fuly 24) 
No. 102 Telegraphic [46/1/5/16133] 


VIENNA, july 23, 1919 
I saw Bohm to-day.' After much discussion and after mutual explanation 
as to entirely unofficial character of conversations I proposed that Bohm 
should overthrow Bela Kun Government and with Haubrick [Haubrich] 
and—Ostmatte [? Agoston]? create a military dictatorship in Buda-Pesth 
calling to assist a strong Entente Commission to adjust and control. Com- 
munism and Leninism to be repudiated and terrorism ended. Arbeiter Rat 
to be maintained partially and peasants and burghers council to be succes- 
sively added to governing body by co-option. Finally a National Assembly 
to be called. Period of their developement [sic] to be matter for discussion. 3 
Bohm thought scheme might succeed and provided Entente indicates 
interests in it, is prepared under certain guarantees to take steps. 
On July 23rd Allied, American and Italian representatives will* meet to 
discuss scheme, and will report to Paris.’ 


t Cf. note 4 below. 

2 Cf. No. 70, note 6. 

3 Cf. Wilhelm Bohm, Im Kreuzfeuer zweier Revolutionen (Munich, 1924), pp. 501-2. 
4 It appears that the present telegram may have been drafted on July 22. 

5 See Volume I, No. 18, appendix A. 
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No. 58 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received July 29) 


No. 102 [109225/1193/3] 
PRAGUE, July 23, 1919 
My Lord, 

In the report on the political situation in Hungary enclosed in Your Lord- 
ship’s despatch No 77! (98945/w/3) of the roth instant, reference is made 
with some insistence to British interest in the Monarchist movement in 
Austria and in Hungary, and the name of Colonel Sir Thomas Cuninghame 
Bart, D.S.O. is mentioned in this connection. 

It may therefore perhaps be of interest to state that in the course of an 
audience I recently had with the President, I took occasion to show him a 
letter I had received from this officer, dealing with recent events in Slovakia, 
and the part he had taken in opposing the Hungarian Bolshevist movement. 

I pointed out to Monsieur Masaryk that while a considerable atmosphere 
of hostility against Sir Thomas Cuninghame had been created both in the 
Prague Press and in official circles here, there was no justification for this 
whatsoever, and that he had, indeed been of considerable service to the 
Republic on this occasion. 

The President, while not denying that the hostility to which I alluded had 
existed, stated that he had himself received a short while ago reports con- 
cerning Colonel Sir Thomas Cuninghame’s work which placed his activities 
in a very favourable light. 

As regards the Memorandum? alluded to, it is interesting to note the 
friendliness of its tone towards Italy in spite of the fact that the conduct of 
the Italian officers in Slovakia so nearly caused a military disaster which 
would have had far reaching effects in this country. 

Indeed, the writer says in a matter of fact way, ‘il est donc naturel que les 
Italiems soient entrés en rapport avec le Gouvernement bolchevik de Buda 
Pest’, and one is left to infer that he is less concerned at the prospects of the 
spread of bolshevism than at the possible restoration of the Monarchy. 

This is an attitude of mind which is perhaps not uncommon among a good 
many of his countrymen. 

I have, &c., 
Crcit GosLInG 
1 Repetition to Prague of No. 33. 2 Enclosure in No. 33 


No. 59 
Str P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received July 29)! 


No. 167 [r09218/28011/55] 
WARSAW, July 23, 1919 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to report that M. Vladimir Radimsky, delegate of the 
! A similar despatch was addressed to Mr. Balfour at Paris (received July 28). 
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Czecho-Slovak Republic, has arrived in Warsaw with the immediate object 
of assisting in the settlement of the Teschen question, for which a prolonga- 
tion of time? has been asked by the Polish and Czecho-Slovak Governments. 
M. Radimsky tells me that his Government are prepared to adopt a con- 
ciliatory policy and are very anxious that a solution should be reached. 

A joint Commission is now sitting in Cracow. M. Radimsky regrets that 
this place should have been chosen, as the local influences, particularly 
the press, are opposed to any compromise. On the other hand, the Polish 
Government are already throwing the blame of the possible failure of the 
negotiations on the Czecho-Slovaks and have communicated a memo- 
randum,?; copy of which I have the honour to enclose, complaining of the 
partiality of the delegates. 

I have, &c., 
Percy C. WyNDHAM 


2 i.e. beyond the time-limit for direct Czechoslovak—Polish negotiations fixed by the 
Allied Supreme Council: see Volume I, No. 10, minute 1, and No. 17, minute 2. 
3 This memorandum of July 18, 1919, is not printed. 


No. 60 


Colonel Pakenham Walsh! ( Teschen) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received Fuly 28) 
No. 20 [126/2/6/16446] 


TESCHEN, July 24, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report as follows in connection with the proceedings 
of the Joint Commission of Poles and Czechs, now sitting at Cracow, to 
consider the question of Teschen. 

On Thursday last, the 17th, the Interallied Commission received an 
invitation from the local representative of the Warsaw government to attend, 
‘as guests and witnesses’, the deliberations of the Conference. 

The Commission reported this immediately by telegram to the Prague 
government, and expressed itself willing to accept if the same wish were 
expressed by the Czech government. No reply was received by Sunday, 
when we heard from the local Czech representative that the telegram had 
apparently not reached Prague by Friday night and that he had, in conse- 
quence, telegraphed again. In order to save time, the Commission went to 
Cracow on Sunday afternoon, but not to attend any meeting until invited 
by the Czech government. 

On Monday evening, we were informed by Monsieur Stepanek, the 
leader of the Czech Delegation, that they had decided it was better that the 
Conference should remain purely Czecho-Polish, but that they would furnish 
us daily with the reports of the deliberations. Accordingly, the Commission, 
leaving one officer as liaison with the Conference, returned to Teschen. 


1 British representative on the Interallied Commission of Control at Teschen. 
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On Monday the a2ist, the first day of the Conference, only a formal sitting 
to decide procedure was held and an adjournment was then made till 
Tuesday, awaiting the arrival of three extra Czech representatives, bringing 
the numbers, excluding specialists, to twelve on each side. 

On Tuesday morning the Polish representatives presented their proposals, 
which were that a plebiscite of the country be taken and that, if this were 
accepted, the Conference should proceed to discuss what economic privileges 
and assistance the Polish government should grant to the Czechs in the case 
of a decision favourable to Poland. 

The Czech Delegation expressed itself unable to reply till Wednesday 
morning, when they stated they could not accept the referendum as, his- 
torically, all Eastern Silesia was Czech, and, economically, Czecho-Slovakia 
must have the whole of the Kaschau-Oderberg railway and the whole of the 
Karwin—Ostrau mine field. 

The Poles, acting on fresh instructions from Warsaw, pressed for the 
referendum and requested from the Czechs a definite answer as to whether 
they would consider the matter. The Czech answer has not yet been given 
and if unfavourable will bring the Conference to an end. 

So far we have only received details of the first day’s discussions, but have 
received telephonic reports as above from the Liaison Officer of the Com- 
mission. 

I fear there is no hope of the Cracow Conference coming to any agreement, 
and, if it does not close entirely with the Czech answer today or tomorrow, 
it will certainly not last much longer, for the two delegations have each 
apparently a definite policy from which they will not alter. 

As to the possibility of accepting one or the other of the schemes proposed, 
I consider that a plebiscite at the present time could only be carried out after 
considerable delay, which would be dangerous considering the temper of the 
inhabitants. To obtain a fair vote, the military of each country must be 
completely withdrawn and replaced by Entente troops for police purposes. 
The local central administrations, too, would have to be considerably 
changed or entirely replaced since they are the centres of political agitation. 
And further, these reforms would have to be carried out before proceeding 
with the preparation of registers. 

Again, the durability of the economic rights of Czecho-Slovakia would 
depend entirely upon the good will of the two countries, which, in their 
present somewhat embryo state, cannot be relied upon. 

The Czech claims are entirely extravagant and J see no reason to depart 
from opinions previously expressed, in particular the telegram of this Com- 
mission to the Secretary General of the Peace Conference, dated April 18th. 
(Teschen telegram No. 19.)? 

I have, &c., 
R. P. PAKENHAM WALSH 


2 This telegram read as follows: ‘Further study of Teschen question and attempt to find 
solution satisfying Czechs and Poles lead Teschen mission to submit new compromise of 
[sc] solution between those already suggested; frontier to pass approximately by and to 
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West of Oderberg; Oderberg railway station; Zablacz; Parumba [Poremba]; leaving 
Karmour [Karwin] to the Poles with ten coal pits; Alber[s]dorf; Koniakau; Ober Zuckau ; 
Rappitz [Roppitz]; Tr[z]ynietz; Lischna; whence line follows northerly [sic] boundary of 
Bi(?el)itz district. This solution first gives Poles Karmour [sic] and industrial centre of 
Tr[z]ynietz inhabited almost exclusively by Poles; secondly ensure[s] Czechs railway com- 
munication with Slovakia by Morasca [Moravska] Ostrava, Frydek, Hnoynik. New con- 
nection to be made between Hnoynik and Wenorin [Wendrin] whence by old line to 
Jablunkau.’ 


No. 61 


Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received July 29) 


No. 105 [109228/2138/3] 
PRAGUE, July 24, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to Your Lordship’s Despatch No 74! (95172/W/3) of 
July 8th, I have the honour to report that during an audience I had to-day 
with the President, His Excellency informed me that he had under consi- 
deration the application to His Majesty’s Government for the loan of a British 
financial advisor [sic], for expert British assistance in the control of Posts 
and Telegraphs and possibly for a technical advisor for Railway Transport. 

He said that he would formulate these proposals to me at an early date, 
but that it was necessary to prepare his Ministers for such a step. 

I consider that the employment of competent Englishmen in the above 
capacities would be of great potential benefit to the Republic, and would 
moreover be an efficient means of consolidating our influence here. 

I have, &c., 
Crecit GosLinc 
' No. 23. 


No. 62 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Paris) 


No. 4949 [47/1/6/16154] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 24, 1919 


Earl Curzon of Kedleston presents his compliments to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit herewith for 
Mr. Balfour’s consideration copy of the under-mentioned paper. 


Name and Date Subject 
From Director of Military Intelli- (1) Attacks in Press on_ Italian 
gence, July 16.! Armistice Mission for traffic in 
arms with Bolsheviks in Hungary 
(2) Tyrol. 


t This formal covering note, transmitting the enclosure printed below to the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, is not printed; also omitted is a formal covering note, 
dated Vienna, July 10, 1919, from Sir T. Cuninghame to the Director of Military Intelli- 
gence; this note did not indicate the date of the conversation in question. 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 62 


Note of a conversation between Lt. Col. Sir Th. Cuninghame and Prince Borghese, 
Italian Minister in Vienna 


I. Question of attacks in Press on Italian Mission of Armistice for traffic in 
arms with Bolshevists of Hungary. Prince Borghese asked if the British 
Mission were able to give any hint to the source of the libellous statements 
which had appeared in the Press charging the Italian Missions in Vienna and 
Rome [sic] with undue favo[u]ritism for the Communist Regime in Budapest, 
and with illicit traffic on [ste] food and war material. Prince Borghese was 
inclined to attribute it to the French. The British Military Representative 
demurred to this view and thought that it was a natural corollary to the deal 
effected by the Italians over the removal of 50 Million Kronen in Gold and 
notes of which Gen. Segre had already given an account. Prince Borghese 
stated that he had opposed that deal and disapproved of it. He agreed 
that it was unfortunate that the name of Gen. Segre should be coupled with 
that of a rascal like . . .2, but he desired to state categorically that no 
material of war or food had ever been sent into Hungary by any official act 
of Italy, and though individual cases of gun running might have occurred, 
he thought that on the whole the rumours concerning transfer of material 
of war was [sic] unfounded. The British Military Representative agreed and 
stated that though he had tested many rumoured instances of breach of the 
Blockade he had not been able to substantiate any case at all. 


IT. Tirol. 


Prince Borghese stated that he had apprized the Foreign Minister of the 
decision of his Government not to negociate [sic] concerning the territories of 
Tirol which had to be ceded to Italy under the terms of the Treaty. Dr. 
Bauer was much distressed and stated that it was a pillar of the policy of the 
Social Democratic Party. The failure of the attempt at compromise would 
create a disastrous impression in Tirol, the result of which would be junction 
with Bavaria. Prince Borghese said that he considered this an exaggeration, 
but in any case, it would be necessary for Austria to sign the Peace Treaty 
as it stood, concentrating their energies for the purpose of securing the best 
financial and economic terms. It was politically impossible for Italy to cede 
on the question of the Brenner line or even to propose any accommodation. 

2 A name is here omitted. 


No. 63 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received July 30) 


No. 369 Telegraphic [109730/1193/3] 
BUCHAREST, July 24, 1919 
My telegram No. 366.! 
I learn that Roumanian General Staff are confident that they can deal 
1 No. 56. 
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with Hungarian attacks. They state that it will take three days to re- 
establish the situation and after that Roumanian counter offensive may be 
launched. French authorities agree that Roumanian optimism is justified. 


No. 64 


Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Mr. Balfour (Parts. Recewed July 26) 
No. 105 Telegraphic [46/1/5/16368 | 


VIENNA, july 25, 1919 
I spoke to Bohm again to-day. The Socialist Veldner the head of the 
Budapest Arbeiter Rat arrives in Vienna to-day. Bohm has also summoned 
Connamy! from Switzerland. Bela Kun made no objection to the coming 
of Veldner which indicates that he is not opposed to idea of negotiations. 
Bohm thinks everything will depend on success of Roumanians. If they hold 
their own he thinks he can intervene successfully. If Roumanians are 
pressed back it will be more difficult. 
Repeated D.M.I. 


! It was noted on the filed copy that this name should be ‘Garamy’. M. Garami was a 
leader of the Hungarian Social-Democratic Party. 


No. 65 
Mr. Balfour (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received July 28) 


No. 1423 [108649/108649/19] 


PARIS, July 26, 1919 
My Lord, 

It has been brought to my notice that conversations have recently been 
proceeding between representatives of the Rumanian Government and of 
the British aviation authorities in regard to the future of the air service in 
Rumania. I understand that the Rumanian Government have asked to be 
supplied with 12 squadrons of British aeroplanes, together with the material 
necessary for establishing air bases 1n Rumania. The Rumanian Government 
have also, I understand, asked for the services of a British expert mission to 
enable them to inaugurate their extended air service. 

2. I am informed that this arrangement is being subjected to delay and 
difficulty owing to objections which have been raised by the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Treasury. These difficulties are caused apparently 
by their Lordships’ hesitation in sanctioning the arrangement owing to the 
inability of the Rumanian Government to provide immediate payment. 
The Rumanian Government for their part are in urgent need of these aero- 
planes and materials, and there 1s every danger therefore that if the Treasury 
persist in their attitude, the proposed arrangement will be cancelled, and the 
contract will go to France. I am informed that the French Government, 
who have already come to similar arrangements with the Yugo-Slav, 
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Bulgarian and possibly the Czecho-Slovak Governments, are using all 
endeavours to secure the Rumanian contract, and are for their part making 
no difficulties in regard to payment. 

3. It appears to me that a most unfortunate impression will be caused in 
Rumania if Rumanian overtures to us in this respect are to be rejected on 
grounds on which the French Government do not consider it necessary to 
insist. Your Lordship is well aware of the great political influence which can 
be secured through such missions and contracts and I should regard it as 
most unfortunate if we were to lose this occasion of establishing a permanent 
connection with the Rumanian aviation service, which is bound to develop. 

4. I have the honour therefore to suggest that Your Lordship should 
approach the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury in the matter and urge 
upon them the extreme political importance of agreeing to the scheme which 
has been put before them and of at once concluding the desired arrangement 
with the Rumanian Government.! 

5. The matter is one of considerable urgency since the Rumanian Govern- 
ment are unable to delay coming to a decision and are being sorely tempted 
by the offers being made to them from French quarters. 

Iam, &c., 
(for Mr. Balfour), 
Eyre A. CROWE 

' A representation in this sense was accordingly made by the Foreign Office to the 

Treasury in a letter of July 31, 1919. 


No. 66 
General Malcolm (Berlin) to General Sir W. Thwattes (Paris. Recewved Fuly 30) 


No. 151/B/g [130/6]1/16744) 
BERLIN, July 26, 1919 
Free State of Danzig 


I forward herewith 2 copies of a translation of a ‘Memorial of the City of 
Danzig relative to the Peace Conditions’, from the Mayor of Danzig, and 
appendices I & II from the authorities of Dirschau & Hela respectively. 

N. MALcoLm 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 66 
To:—General Malcolm. 


Dr. Sahm, Mayor of Danzig, has sent me the following papers with a 
covering letter, of which the following is a translation. 


1 It would appear that the following introductory paragraph was addressed to General 
Malcolm by a member of his staff, who was the recipient of the letter from the Mayor of 


Danzig. 
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Sir, 

I venture to send you the enclosed memorial containing the wishes of the 
City of Danzig in the matter of the Peace conditions (articles 100 to 108). 
I shall be much obliged if you would bring them to the notice of your General 
or to the responsible authority in Paris. Should the Chief of the British 
Military Mission desire an oral conversation with me I am always at his 
disposal. In my conversation with you yesterday I unfortunately forgot to 
discuss the coal question, so vital for the town of Danzig. As you know, 
owing to the strikes, coal famine exists in Germany. Owing to the insufficient 
_railway communications this famine is more intense in Eastern Germany. 
The municipal gas-works, electricity works, water-works and abattoir have 
only a few days’ supply. If on the ratification of the Treaty the supply of coal 
from Germany ceases then the town of Danzig, owing to its lack of industry, 
cannot send any compensating wares to Germany to obtain coal. Poland 
will not be in a situation to help. 75% of Danzig coal came from England 
before the war. The yearly consumption of the gas-works amounts to 75,000 
tons Londonderry coal. The daily needs amount to 150 tons. The yearly 
supply of the electricity works is 25,000 tons. As the closing down of these 
works would endanger public order, I ask you urgently to transmit this 
information to the British Government. 

Yours truly, 
SAHM 
Oberbiirgermeister 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 66 
Memorial of the City of Danzig relative to Peace Conditions 


(a) Introductory. 

(6) Territorial Questions and Delimitation. 

(c) Sovereignty and Constitution. 

(d) Commercial rights of Poland. 

(e) Naturalization Rights. 

(f) Transference of Imperial and State Property. 

(g) Financial. 

Appendix I—Memorial of the Magistrate of the town of Dirschau. 
Appendix II—Memorial of the Gommune of Hela. 


(a) The Peace Conditions in articles 100 to 108 provide for the secession 
of the town of Danzig from the German Empire and its establishment as a 
free city protected by the League of Nations. The counter proposals of the 
German Government emphasise that the handing over of the purely German 
Hanza [sic] town of Danzig and its environments is contradictory to the 
declarations of President Wilson. The citizens of Danzig have maintained 
this point of view. We are German and wish to remain German, but after 
careful and serious consideration it 1s our duty to give our attention to the 
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plan of a free State, as the German Government is compelled to consent to 
its secession. 

(6) Articles 100 and 101. In order to make the free City of Danzig capable 
of existence, we must demand a change of the frontier as delimited in the 
west. This is necessary not merely to obtain and secure food supply but also 
to protect the interests of the inhabitants of the villages which are cut off by 
the frontier line as laid down. These inhabitants are almost exclusively 
German and the German element will be the most important element in this 
German town. The right of the self-determination of the population demands 
that their nationality should be protected just as much as that of the citizens 
of the Town of Danzig by the establishment of the Free State. The villages 
of settlers are most in danger as they are the objects of special hatred on the 
part of the Poles. The northern portion of the Kreis Dirschau contains large 
numbers of these settlers. Only such districts come into question as desire 
union with Danzig or are inhabited by a majority of Germans. Eastern 
frontier:—There are no objections to the eastern frontier as delimited. 
Southern Frontier:—Appendix I contains the demand of the town of 
Dirschau to be included in the Free State. According to the census of 1910 
Dirschau had 15,492 German-speaking, and 1,136 Polish-speaking in- 
habitants. The inclusion of Danzig [? Dirschau] in Polish territory was 
decided because Dirschau is such an important railway Junction. Inasmuch 
as the settlement of questions of railway communications between Poland 
and Danzig is foreseen in a special Treaty, which will secure important 
influence for the Poles in the whole territory of the Free State, there can be 
no very sound objection to a proposal which would obviate the unfairness 
of including purely German population in Polish territory. In the Northern 
portion of the Kreis Dirschau there are a large number of German settlement 
colonies. A line drawn from slightly south of Klein—Schlamz [Schlanz] on 
the Vistula to the middle of the Lake of Gardschau cuts off the villages of 
Dirschau with the Polish majority, and would only include the villages of 
Klein—Schlamz, Gerdin and Narkau, where the majority is Polish but where 
the land is owned exclusively by Germans. 


Inclusion of the portions of Kreis Berent. 
This includes— 


German Poltsh 
Kamerau 388 118 
~ Demlin 513 10 
Kgl. Boschpol —. 84 
Modrowshorst 180 37 
Gr. Mierau 105 62 
ao \in lershiitte 
Neu ("8 73 9 
1,259 220[320] 
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According to the census of 1910 Schéneck contained 2,258 German-speaking 
and 1,131 Polish-speaking inhabitants. 1,160 were Evangelical and 1,588 
Roman Catholic. The town had a purely German character which it kept 
even during the Polish rule from 1466 to 1772. It would only have become 
Polish by force. A copy of the demand of the town of Schéneck is given in 
Appendix ITTI.? 

The villages of Schadereu [? Schadrau] 178 German and 604 Polish-speak- 
ing inhabitants.3 Schatarpi 216 German, 338 Polish-speaking and Neu-Fietz 
253 German and 370 Pohsh-speaking, have Polish majorities but important 
German minorities. These would be included in the Free State were the 
frontier continued to the Lonkener Lake. The village Adl. Schénfliess has 
193 German and 43 Polish-speaking inhabitants. The frontier [? of the] Free 
State would then run round the villages of Pollenschein, Kapellenhiitte, 
Starkhiitte and Egger[t]shiitte inhabited by strong German majorities. The 
inhabitants of these villages spoke the following languages—(census 1910)— 


Kassubtan German Polish 
Pollenschin 36 480 — 
Kapellenhiitte gI 327 — 
Starkhiitte 39 SII — 
Egger[t]shiitte 28 223 — 
Kamehlen 29 173 — 
223 1,514 — 


West Frontier—inclusion of portions of Kreis Karthaus and Kreis Dan- 
zigerhohe. The frontier would best run round the Stangenwalder forest to 
avoid cutting it in two and thence in a northerly direction to the river 
Radaune and follow this as a natural frontier to below Zuckau which re- 
mains Polish. This rectification would permit the waterworks of Radaune 
at Ruthken to be utilised by Danzig. The town had already purchased the 
falls on the river Kahlbude and Zuckau. This is of great importance for 
the electrical supply of the town: The [sic] south and east of the Radaune, 
the proposed frontier line would give the villages in the following table (Kreis 
Karthaus) to Danzig :— 


German Poltsh Kassubtan 
Bortsch 61 — 206 
Krissau 95 I 687 
Babenthal 53 — 80 
Neu Glintsch 62 — 92 
Rheinfeld 463 — 43 
Nestempohl 204. — 9 
Richthof Kr. Danz. Héhe = 250 I 19 
Fidlin 74 — 52 

1,352 2 1,188 

2 Not appended to filed copy. 3 This full-stop should evidently be a comma, 
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These villages taken collectively have a German majority and the landed 
property is practically all in German hands. The estate of Bortsch has been 
for nearly a century in the possession of the German family Hoene; that in 
the village of Rheinfeld in possession of the family von Kleist. The villages of 
Nestempohl, Richthof and Fidlin are settlement villages, having had a purely 
German population since the time of the German occupation. It is therefore 
urgent and necessary that the territory of the free town is inclusive of these 
places which lie south and east of the Radaune. The inhabitants of Nestem- 
pohl have presented a demand signed by 117 persons to be admitted into the 
territory of the Free Town. 

Also the following villages north of the Radaune should be included in 
the Free Town (belonging partly to Kreis Karthaus, Kreis Danziger Hohe 
and Kreis Neustadt) :— 


German Poltsh § Kassubian 
Ellernitz 9 — ‘ 99 
Pempau 51 — 194 
Leesen | 38 67 197 
Czepeln [Czapeln] 17 104 — 
Kokoschken 72 23 117 
Bissau 288 85 304. 
Gluckau 135 148 290 
Ramkau 32 27 479 
Mattern 61 I 237 
Barnewitz 16 I 126 
Banin 48 309 
Schaferei 47 I 35 

814 457 2,387 


Certainly in these villages the majority of the inhabitants are Kassubian, not 
Polish. It must, however, be understood that in all the villages in question, 
especially in those mentioned above, the Kassubians solely represent the 
labouring class, which has no education of any kind and is quite dependent 
on the German property-owners. The landed property is practically without 
exception in all these villages in German hands. The estates of Ellernitz, 
Leesen, Pempau and Czapeln have been for a century in the possession of 
various branches of the family Hoene. Also they have demanded permission 
to remain in the Free City of Danzig. These farms are absolutely necessary 
for the food supply of Danzig, as the properties of Leesen, Campau [sic] and 
Czapeln supply 250,000 litres of milk per year to Danzig, and 70,000 zentner 
of potatoes, 28,000 zentner of corn. 

Inclusion of portions of Kreis Neustadt. The villages of Kolieb[k]en, Kleinkatz 
and Hoch-Redlau, including Adlershorst, are German and in close industrial 
relation to Zoppot, which town had purchased portions of these villages 
before the war, for the purpose of including them within the municipal 
boundary. 


IOI 


Language spoken 
German Polish § Kassubtan 


Kolieb[k]en 225 — 129 
KI. Katz. 175 I 120 
Hoch Redlau 124 5 98 

524 6 347 


(c) If the life interests of the town of Danzig are to be considered two 
representatives of the Free City should be heard when the frontier is being 
delimited. The Entente representatives and those of Poland will otherwise 
outweigh the voice of a single German representative. As the Free State is 
now constituted by the Entente it possesses neither power nor influence. 
The Free State should have permission to raise its voice in the League of 
Peoples in order if necessary to maintain itself against Poland; consequently 
the Free State should be a member of the League of Peoples. The actual 
Government in the Free State will be in the hands of the High Commissioner 
of the League of Nations. He will be arbitrator in the many disputes between 
the Free City and Poland. Should then the Commissioner be Polish or 
French, and nothing in the conditions prevents this, the Free State is practi- 
cally a Polish State. 

(d) Danzig should establish its own customs, frontiers and form a separate 
customs district. For obvious reasons it must enter the Polish customs zone. 
The sharing of the customs revenue between Poland and Danzig must be 
laid down at once and for all, and not in accordance with the figures of the 
population. The inhabitants of the Free City have no authority over their 
harbours or docks. The Poles have complete freedom to restrict the use of 
the harbour by the inhabitants as they wish. This will be a source of per- 
petual dispute. The same is true of the proposed control in the administra- 
tion of the Vistula. It is to be feared that if the Poles alone are responsible 
for this control the course of the Vistula in west Prussia will be very soon be 
similar as far as administration goes to the course of the river in Congress 
Poland. 

(e) No remarks. 

(f) There will be certainly many disadvantages in the composition of 
Article 107 as suggested by the Allies, as the Poles, in order to be able to 
bring pressure on the town of Danzig, can take over certain buildings, which 
are of great importance to the town, without its consent. A clause should be 
inserted in the treaty to obviate this. 

The rights of sovereignty of Danzig are not sufficiently guaranteed in the 
Peace Treaty. Thus the Polish Prime Minister, Paderewski, stated in the 
newspapers that Danzig would receive a Polish garrison. This would mean 
‘a repetition of the period 1807 to 1814 when Danzig was a Free State garri- 
soned by the French under General Rapp. According to the present para- 
graphs important property, such as ‘Reichswerft’ (State shipyard) rifle and 
other factories, state buildings and railways, may be transferred to the Poles. 
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(g) Greater safeguards for private property of Danzig citizens should be 
inserted in paragraph 297. 


APPENDIX I 
DIRSCHAU, May 12, 1919 

According to the Peace terms of our enemies Danzig is to become a Free 
State, but the country left of the Weichsel is to belong to Poland. According 
to the present plan the town of Dirschau lies just outside the boundary of the 
Free State. 

The importance of the town depends mainly on the large railway junction 
and the two bridges over the Vistula. From Dirschau the railway branches 
out in all directions. The big goods station at Liebenhof built during the 
war contains important railway workshops. The town is overwhelmingly 
German. 25% of the population are Poles. The whole population wishes to 
remain German. The Free State of Danzig has no connection with East 
Prussia or with its own eastern territory (Marienberg and Marienwerder) 
except through Dirschau. 

We accordingly demand that the town of Dirschau if not a [stc] district, 
be included in the Free State, Danzig. 

MAartTIus 
Magistrate 


APPENDIX IT 
HELA, May 12, 1919 
According to the Peace conditions the Commune of Hela has been in- 
cluded in Poland. Hela is a purely German town and has been in close 
connection with Danzig for many centuries. It was under the rule of the 
Free City of Danzig for 400 years, from 1454 to 1857. Accordingly this 
Commune demands to be included in the new Free City of Danzig as 
formerly. 
(Signed by the Council of the Commune) 


No. 67 


Str P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour' (Paris. Recewed July 31) 


No. 99 [437/5/1/16753] 
WARSAW, July 28, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a Note Verbale from the 
Polish Government stating that the German authorities in violation of the 
Peace Treaty are continuing to requisition money and goods in Eastern 

! This despatch was also sent as No. 175 to Lord Curzon at the Foreign Office (received 
August 1). 
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Prussia and in Upper Silesia, which is detrimental to the material interests 
of the country. 

I am sending a copy of this note to the Allied Railway Mission and the 
Food Mission at Warsaw for their observations and I will furnish you with 
a report in due course. I thought however that it would be better not to 
delay the transmission of this communication in the meantime. 

7 I have, &c., 
Percy C. WynDHAM 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 67 
Muinistére des Affaires Etrangeres 
Copte No. D. 8056/11/19 


VARSOVIE, le 22 juillet 1919 
Monsieur le Ministre, 

Le traité de paix conclu entre les Etat[s] Alliés et Associés et les Allemands 
stipule que dans les territoires de la Prusse Orientale et de la Haute Silésie, 
soumis au pleébiscite, les troupes et les autoritées [sic] allemandes devront 
jusqu’a complete évacuation s’abstenir de toute réquisition en argent et en 
nature et de toute mesure susceptible de porter atteinte aux intéréts matériels 
du pays. (Voir § 102 et 95.) 

Je me sens en devoir d’attirer l’attention de votre Excellence sur le fait 
que les autorités allemandes violent déja actuellement de facon évidente, les 
stipulations sus-mentionnées, et ceci non seulement sur le territoir[e] soumis 
au plébiscite — mais aussi dans les provinces attribuées incontestablement a 
la Pologne, ainsi que sur le territoire de la ville libre de Gdansk. 

En Haute Silésie le Commissaire de |’Etat, Hersing, donna l’ordre de 
procéder a des perquisitions chez tous les commergants soupsonnés [sic] de 
spéculations. Ces perquisitions permirent de saisir une quantité considérable 
de denrées qui furent expédiées en Allemagne au lieu de [? les] distribuer ou 
revendre comme elles aurai(en]t di l’étre a la population affamée. La popula- 
tion polonaise fut ainsi doublement laisée [? lésée], d’une part par les spécula- 
tions criminelles d’accapareurs et d’autre part par les autorités dont le devoir 
eut été d’accorder leur protection 4 cette population qui se trouve dans 
le déniment complet. 

Dans les régions dont le réseau ferroviaire reléve de la direction du chemin 
de fer de Gdansk, de Bydgoszcz et de Katowice, le Gouvernement allemand 
s’'approprie les wagons et les locomotives en bon état. Une disposition 
récente et incidieuse [sic] prescrit d’effacer toute inscriptions [stc] indiquant 
que ces wagons appartiennent a l’une des directions susdites et de les rem- 
placer par d’autres, telles par ex. ‘Station d’origine — Berlin’. Ces nouvelles 
inscriptions ont pour but de faire accroir [a croire] que ces wagons pro- 
viennfen]t du fond de l’Allemagne, bien que conformément a l’esprit des 
conditions du Traité, les Allemands soient obligés de restituer aux autorités 
polonaises et interalli¢es le matériel roulant en proportion de l’étendu du 
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réseau soumis a la nouvelle administration. Nous avons tout lieu de craindre 
que ceci ne les rende dans un état de détérioration, telle qu’une crise de trans- 
port ne pourra étre évitée au moment de I’entrée en service du susdit matériel. 

Le Gouvernement Polonais recgoit sans cesse de la Haute Silésie, de la 
Prusse Orientale et de Gdansk des nouvelles confirmant l’abus que com- 
mettent les Allemands en transportant dans |’intérieur de leur pays toutes 
sortes de matiéres premiéres indispensables a la reprise du travail dans les 
établissements industriels privés ou appartenant a |’Etat. Les masses 
ouvriéres s’indignent de cet état de choses et envisagent avec une appré- 
hension justifiée le chaumage [stc] qui en sera la conséquence. 

Ces infractions aux conditions établies menacent gravement les intéréts de 
}’ Etat Polonais, ainsi que la sécurité de la population locale. Cependant a 
cette époque de |’année c’est la question de la récolte dans les provinces de la 
Prusse Occidentale en Silésie et au nord de la Province de Posen qui constitue le 
probléme le plus important. Les contrées citées sont en effet habitées, pour la 
plupart par une population agricole. Du résultat des récoltes et de leurs [sic] 

juste répartition, dépendant [?dépendent] non seulement le bien étre de 
cette population mais aussi l’approvisionnement et la tranquil[l]ité des villes 
et des départements industriels. Malheureusement les bandes indisciplinées 
du Grenzschutz opérent librement en Silésie et en Prusse Orientale, menacant 
les villageois, s’*emparant des biens des habitants et leur rendant impossible 
tout travail aux champs. 

Lorsque les paysans parviennent au risque de leur vie 4 ramasser la ré- 
colte, les autorités allemandes en confisquent immédiatement le produit 
pour |’expédier a l’intérieur de |’Allemagne. 

La tranquil[lJité et la sécurité du pays dépant [stc] uniquement des mesures 
que les Gouvernements alliés voudront prendre pour mettre fin de la fagon la 
plus énergique a ces excés qui ne manqueront pas de frayer la voie au bolché- 
visme. Le Gouvernement Polonais ne doute pas qu’une prompte ratification 
du Traité de Paix ne permette de couper court aux excés et au brigandage 
dont se rendent coupables les Allemands. Toutefois dés 4 présent ils con- 

sidérent comme nécessaire et urgent d’instituer une commissioner [? commis- 
sion] interalliée spécialement changrée [sic] de contréler l’emploi et le 
transport des matiéres premiéres et des produits agricoles sur les territoir[e]s 
des-annexés. 

Je prie votre Excellence de bien voulour [vouloir] communiquer ce projet, 
auquel le Gouvernement Polonais attache une importance capitale, au 
Gouvernement de Grande Bretagne et de vouloir bien l’appuyer auprés de 
lui. 

Veuillez agréer, etc., 
Le Sous-Secrétaire d’Etat 


L. SKRZYNSKI 
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No. 68 


Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Recewed July 31) 


No. ror [137/5/1/16766| 
WARSAW, July 28, 1919 
Sir, 

Ihave the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a Note Verbale' from the 
Polish Government protesting against the forcible removal of Poles from 
Upper Silesia into the interior of Germany. 

It is suggested that the German Government intends to employ these 
persons on works to be carried out in the devastated regions of France and 
Belgium. 

The Polish Government requests that His Majesty’s Government should 
bring the matter to the notice of the German Government with a view to 
putting a stop to these abuses. 

I have, &c., 
Percy C. WyNDHAM? 


t Not printed. This Note Verbale of July 24, 1919, was as indicated below. The note 
stated in particular: ‘Un grand nombre d’ouvriers polonais que les Allemands ont fait venir 
avant et au cours de la guerre de l’ancien royaume de Pologne sont transportés de force 
par les autorités allemandes de la Haute Silésie 4 l’intérieur de l’Allemagne. Le méme sort 
ont dQ subir les principaux hommes politiques polonais de cette région.’ 

2 Under cover of Warsaw despatch No. 106 of August 1 to Mr. Balfour in Paris, Sir P. 
Wyndham transmitted a further note, dated July 26, 1919, from the Polish Government 
concerning this matter. This note stated in particular that ‘en Haute Silésie les autorités 
allemandes continuent 4 procéder 4 des arrestations en masse de Polonais. Le nombre des 
Polonais internés dans les camps de concentration s’éléve 4 15,000. Les autorités prennent 
dés aujourd’hui des mesures pour déporter ces internés vers les provinces du centre et pour 
les employer, le cas échéant, comme ouvriers 4 la reconstruction des régions dévastées de la 
France et de la Belgique. Seuls, parmi les Polonais de marque ou parmi ceux qui se dis- 
tinguaient par leur activité nationale, ont pu échapper 4 l’internement ceux qui réussirent 
4 passer en Posnanie ou sur le territoire de l’ancien Royaume de Congrés.’ 


No. 69 
Mr. Lindsay (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received July 30) 


No. 1212 Telegraphic [109553/529/55] 


WASHINGTON, July 29, 1919 

Your telegram No. 15(? 82).! 

I learn from State Department that American Commission has been at 
work on the spot for some days and is believed to have completed a large 
part of its labours. 

In the circumstances State Department would prefer not to have any 
British representatives attached to it. 


1 This reference was amended on the filed copy to 1509: see No. 45, note 3. 
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When Acting Secretary of State spoke to me (my telegram No. 1166)? I 
think he did not know how far things had progressed. 
I certainly did not get the idea Commission was then starting. 


2 No. 45. 


No. 70 


Letter from Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Colonel Twrss (Paris. 
Recewved August 1) 


No. T.C. 704 [41/1/10/16832] 


VIENNA, july 29, 1919 
My dear Twiss, 

The difficulty here as always is to cope with the work of typewriting. And 
this mail we have only found it possible to deal with a portion of the mass of 
maps, schemes and papers which ought to go to you. I must therefore make 
up the deficiency by this letter, which cannot itself be copied. 

Firstly I fear that there has been a bad breakdown in telegraphic com- 
munication due to the recent storm which destroyed the telegraph lines for 
some days and caused a ‘jamb’ on the main lines which has not yet been fully 
overtaken. 

Telegrams from you come to me days in arrear, and from what I am able 
to conclude from the time taken by your wires and answers it is the same 
from me to you. I have made complaints to the Foreign Office and sought 
the assistance of the Swiss Minister, without much improvement so far. 
That is why I accepted the offer of the American Hoover Group here to 
make use of their direct wire to Paris for ‘en clair’ telegrams and by their 
route I sent those which contained reference to names of local people but 
wires not of a very secret or confidential character. 

But I fear, as I say, that there has been a breakdown on this wire also, and 
that in particular all my wires which dealt with the Magyar, Roumanian 
operations did not come to hand punctually. I am sending duplicates of all 
these telegrams by this mail. 

You ask me for my opinion as to the impression caused by the Peace 
Treaty, especially the Military and Frontier clauses. As to the first I send 
you today a memorandum,,! which will I think serve as a guide to the refer- 
ences to be given to the contemplated Entente Commission which will be 
charged with the duties of supervising the execution of the disarmament 
clause. If they act with discretion the difficulties which are real can be over- 
come but if they are precipitate we can easily have trouble. 

I will send a paper on the Frontier question next mail. I have a mass of 
notes, but fear that I could not put anything into sufficiently eompersece 
form to be of service this time. 

But in reality the most vital questions are those of finance and state 


! This memorandum of even date is not printed. 
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economy. I know that you have been fully informed of all these by Oppen- 
heimer, and there is in consequence no more that can be usefully said. If 
bankruptcy is declared we shall have a rough passage but I think myself that 
with the Bauern League (which is my godchild) we shall pull through, and 
especially so, if by that time a sane Government exists in Hungary. 

As far as Austria Is concerned, much the most important event is the retire- 
ment of Dr Bauer.?_ His pro-Italian pro-German policy broke down under 
French resentment. If as a result of his retirement France agrees to afford 
Austria an escape from bankruptcy then Bauer and his policy is over for ever. 
If on the contrary the terms are not bettered, then he will return. But there 
is this to be said, the ‘Anschluss’ policy may be a good policy for Italy and 
a good policy for Austria, but it is a bad policy for Germany. Of this many 
influential Germans are well aware. So strongly do I hold this view that I 
am quite unable to fathom the French objection. I think what we have now 
to anticipate is a German Policy directed towards the reformation of a 
Danubian Confederacy beginning with Austria-Hungary and Croatia made 
in accord (more or less) with Italy, on the assumption that fusion with 
Austria, and the wrecking of the Czecho-Slovak state can be carried out at 
any time convenient to Germany, and that mere fusion with Austria alone 
is not worth the trouble, at any rate at this confused moment. I think myself 
that we should be more secure if we brought about the ‘fusion’ and made 
a clear cut national line, by so doing excluding the countries of East Central 
Europe. 

It is perhaps more important to know whether Bauer asked to go, or was 
told to go; Iam myself not quite sure. It comes from a very good source that 
he took the opportunity afforded by an indiscretion of Dr. Bauer [sic] to 
retire at a time when for him nothing profitable was to be expected, namely 
that Renner sent back to the Austrian Central Correspondence Bureau the 
French comments on the publication of the Schrober [Schober] disclosures,? 
which animadverted very strongly on the lax attitude of Bauer towards 
external meddling in Austrian affairs, and that Bauer at once notified (July 
12th) his desire to resign. This naturally is of more interest to us this end 
than to you, as we desire to know whether Renner really has any basis for his 
hope that the withdrawal of Bauer will result in Austrian relief. 

The next most important thing is the provision of food and coal for 
Austria for the forthcoming winter. This is mixed up with the question of 
the continuation or otherwise of the Kun administration in Budapest. Unless 
the Hungarian communications are quickly opened, we are forced [? faced] 
with a gloomy prospect for Vienna in winter. So bad 1s the coal supply now 
that the electric trams and electric lighting institutions have only reserves 
for a few days. ‘If this is done in a green day [? tree], what shall be done in a 


2 Dr. Bauer had resigned the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on July 25, 1919. 

3 The reference was to disclosures concerning do¢uments recently found in the Hungarian 
Soviet Legation in Vienna. These disclosures had been made in a report of June 1, 1919, 
by Herr Schober, Police-President of Vienna, and the report had been subsequently pub- 
lished in the Austrian press. 
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dry?’ My own attitude towards the Budapest question 1s largely condi- 
tioned by the fear of coming trouble in Vienna in winter. If it was really 
necessary to let Budapest ‘flop’ with Bolshevism as an awful example there 
are at least arguments for allowing it to proceed to the other extreme which 
from what I can judge is hardly yet, but on the other hand if its continuation 
involves the constant fear of further extensions it is in the world’s interest 
desirable to end it at once. Unless the Entente gets to work to settle the 
questions of food, coal, wages and communications which are necessary for 
the supplying of Vienna and Budapest an appalling state of things will 
certainly sooner or later arrive, and it is therefore difficult to regard with 
equanimity the resultless passage of irreplaceable time. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the local circumstances in Czecho-Slovakia to know whether 
the Czechs are doing all they can to settle the most pressing coal question, but 
I do hope that you will be able to explain how essential it is at this critical 
juncture that all that helps the undercurrent of agitation in Vienna should be 
avoided. 

Coming now directly to the question of Hungary, as you are now aware, 
the ex-Commander in chief William Béhm came to see me, to put out feelers 
for the purpose of ascertaining the attitude of the Entente Governments 
towards the existing régime in Pest and towards any succeeding Govern- 
ments. My telegrams will have informed you of the process of events. On 
the 23rd July we had a conference of Entente representatives and defined 
our attitude, and asked the Entente for an opinion.* Personally I have heard 
from Paris nothing on the subject. But my colleagues have kept me informed 
of the replies which they have received. From them I gather that M. Allizé 
made some comments in the telegram which he sent to his Government 
concerning the capacity of Bohm to carry out the task which he himself sug- 
gested, doubting in fact if he was the man, and accusing him of ‘playing for 
time’. I certainly don’t think that the letter [? latter] accusation is well founded 
as no one knows better than Bohm that the situation in Pest grows worse 
every day. But there is this to be said: Bohm is very tired physically (but not 
sane or more so than others in Hungary) also the terror in Budapest is now 
so acute that everybody’s nerves are affected, and he fears for his head if his 
coup fails. But if he can get round him a few good men, and if in particular 
the majority of the Pest Trades Unions support him, then he will recover his 
old force and energy. 

M. Allizé apparently preferred ‘Garami’ who is more of a Socialist and 
less of a Spartacist than Bohm, and certainly the choice of Garami would 
evoke less opposition. But he is a rich man, without any great fund of energy 
and has no standing with the army. Still we are trying to get him to Viennaso 
that the Bethlem [Bethlen] counter-revolutionary groups‘ can if they please get 
into touch with him, as at present the Béhm group refuse to have anything 


* Cf. No. 57, note 5. 
$ Count Stephen Bethlen was the representative in Vienna of the group which constituted 


itself as a government at Szeged in opposition to the Hungarian Soviet regime. (Cf. No. 3, 
note 12.) 
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to do with the Szeged people and vice-versa. Various other representatives 
of the Pest workmen came to see me including Veldner, the head in the 
Arbeiter Rat and one was conscious of the same thing throughout, namely 
the impression of the terror inspired by the extremist groups of Szamuely, 
and the impression caused by a series of unsuccessful attempts to throw off 
the communist yoke. They wished to ask from us many guarantees relating 
to provision of food, coal and clothing but I declined to enter into any such 
matters pending a more definite proposal for action from them. As matters 
stand Agoston® goes back to Pest today to report to Kun. Bohm follows on 
Friday’ (unless Agoston warns him that it is too unsafe) and the others return 
tomorrow. We shall see what will happen. 

Meanwhile there are two important developments to which I wish to draw 
your attention. Firstly the progress of the Peasants’ Organisation in Hun- 
gary, and secondly the advance of the Rumanian Army. The first is taking 
place obviously under extreme difficulties but is making progress. I placed 
the organisers in close touch with the organisers of the Peasants’ League in 
Austria, from whose experiences I judged that they could derive benefit, and 
told them that what is essential is that they should be ready and prepared to 
take full advantage of the first opportunity to enter Pest, and to join their 
county and commune organisations with the minimum of delay. They will 
be dealing with a situation in which general disarmament will be an out- 
standing feature and so they will labour under difficulties greater than those 
with which the Austrians had to contend, for the only real means of recover- 
ing the moral confidence of the peasants will be in arming them, but this will 
be clearly impossible. But a great deal can be done in the way of political 
suasion by effective organisations and if it is done really efficiently it will not 
matter what intervening group holds the Government after Kun, as finally 
the peasants will elect their own representatives. In western Hungary the 
process is already well on the way to realisation, and everywhere some pro- 
gress is reported. 

As for the Rumanians’ operations, my telegrams® give you the gist. Was 
able to send a Press Representative to Bucharest in time to warn the army of 
what was coming with the plan of enemy concentration and the Rumanian 
Representative here has expressed his gratitude to me for my assistance which 
he states was of value. The question is now whether the Rumanians can cross 
the Theiss and I am hourly expecting information on this point. All I know 
at present is that the bridge head east of Szolnok was stormed by the 
Rumanians yesterday and that the Red International Regts. at Tisza Fured 
were annihilated. I am told that the Theiss is exceptionally low and I don’t 
see why the Rumanians should not be able to get over. If so they may settle 
the question of Budapest quickly, but I fear that they [? their] advance upon 
Budapest involves the danger of massacres for the Pest Bourgeoisie. I have 
sent you the latest distribution list of the Hungarian army, also the situa- 

6 A People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs in the Hungarian Soviet Government. 

7 August I, 1919. 

® These military telegrams are not printed. 
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tion in Western Hungary. These have been given to all Entente representa- 
tives here. 

There is much more to say which I will prepare for next mail, including 
the situation in Slovakia which is of particular interest, but as the bag is now 
closing I must stop. 

It is very satisfactory that we have now a clearcut repudiation of Kun,° 
which ought to assist the opponents very materially. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tom CuNINGHAME 

® See Volume I, No. 19, minute 2. 


No. 71 
Record by General Malcolm of a conversation with Colonel Bauer in Berlin! 


No. 165/B/3 [464/1/7/17143] 
BERLIN, july 30, 1919 

(1) I yesterday received a visit from Colonel Bauer, who was lately on the 
Great General Staff and second directly under General Ludendorff. His 
object in coming to see me was to find out what the attitude of Great Britain 
would be in the event of certain persons with whom he associated, principally 
influential industrialists and other men with practical experience of public 
life but not now in politics, turning out the present Coalition Government. 

According to Colonel Bauer, the proposal is that his friends should inform 
the members of the present Government that they have lost the confidence 
of the country and that the Army, without which they cannot rule, will no 
longer support them. 

(2) Having replaced the Government by their own men, Colonel Bauer’s 
friends would immediately 


(a) Issue a proclamation stating that there would be no attempt to re- 
establish a monarchy, or to reintroduce the old régime in any form. 

(5) Ask for an Interallied Commission to come to Berlin at once, to super- 
vise the actions of the new Government. 

(c) Dissolve the National Assembly, and hold an election at the earliest 
possible moment. 

(d) Carry out practically the same programme of social re-organisation as 
that which has been put forward by the present Government; the 
difference being that the new Government, being supported by the 
Army, would be able to carry its bills and put them into effect, whereas 
the present Government Is not. 


(3) Colonel Bauer was more explicit in his statements than other officers 
whom I have seen, and gave it as his opinion, that the attempt might be 
made at any time between eight days and four weeks from now. 


Copies of this document were sent to the Director of Military Intelligence at the War 
Office and at the British Peace Delegation in Paris. 


Ill 


Like others, he said that much would depend upon the attitude of England. 
If he could be informed, privately, that England disapproved of the scheme, 
and would not recognise a Government formed in this way, he would go no 
further. If, however, he knew that the Government would be recognised it 
would be an encouragement. 

(4) In reply, I informed Colonel Bauer that I had no idea whatever what 
the attitude of England would be, as I was not concerned with the internal 
affairs of Germany. At the same time I informed him, as I have informed 
others (see my Report No. 14,? dated 25th July, 1919) that my private 
opinion was that England would support any stable Government in Germany, 
but certainly would not support the army against the Government. If the 
change were accepted and supported by the German people, that would be 
their affair, and England would probably be satisfied. 

(5) In my opinion Colonel Bauer is engaged in a dangerous intrigue_ 
which, if it should come to anything, would probably have the result of 
increasing all the bitterness between the Left and Right and throwing the 
country into confusion. I doubt very much whether the men would follow 
their officers in a political enterprise of this sort, and even if temporarily 
successful its final result would probably be the arrival of a Government of 
the extreme Left. At the very best the establishment of a stable Government 
and the recovery of the economic life of the country must be much delayed. 

My personal view is that any action of the kind proposed by Colonel Bauer 
should, if possible, be discouraged, but I should be glad to have some official 
guidance. 

N. Matcotm3 

2 Not printed. In this report General Malcolm stated in particular: ‘Members of this 
Mission are frequently asked how a Government of the Right would be regarded by England, 
and whether it would receive support. When asked what is actually meant by ‘support’, 
Germans usually reply that they mean official recognition and Press support, or at least 
abstention from attack in the Press and in Parliament. The importance which they attach 
to the attitude of the British Press is remarkable. Having made this point clear, our answer 
is that England would probably recognise any stable form of government in Germany, 
but would certainly not support the army against the Government. It is, of course, made 
unmistakable that this expression of opinion is purely personal and in no way official.’ 

3 General Malcolm, in his report No. 165/B/3 of July 31, 1919, to the Director of Military 
Intelligence at the British Peace Delegation in Paris, further stated: ‘In continuation of my 
letter 165/B/3, dated goth July, 1919 [No. 71], about Colonel Bauer, I wish to say that in 
my opinion, his movement is not at present formidable. He is generally looked upon as 
somewhat of a hot head without much judgment. As a soldier, he is considered to have but 
little strategical or tactical skill, but to be thoroughly instructed on all questions of material. 
He is not therefore likely to command much of a following, or to be dangerous, unless he 
received definite encouragement from outside.’ On August 7 General Sir C. Sackville-West, 
Chief of the Military Section of the British Peace Delegation, replied to General Malcolm, 
in letter No. M.S. 491, as follows: “We must be careful to avoid anything that could be 
regarded as interfering or taking sides in internal German affairs, such as question of a 
change of Government. You should, therefore, give no answer to Colonel Bauer unless he 
presses for a reply, in which case you should inform him that the British Government feel 
precluded from intervening in the internal affairs of Germany.’ On August 19 General 
Sir W. Thwaites, Director of Military Intelligence in London, further sent the following 
communication to General Malcolm in Berlin: “With reference to your letters No. 165/B/3 
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of July goth and 31st regarding an interview with Colonel Bauer, and in amplification of 
letter No. M.S. 491 of August 7th addressed to you by the British Delegation, Paris, please 
note that the following instructions have now been received from the Foreign Office as to 
the policy to be adopted in this matter. Lord Curzon is of opinion that any change in the 
Government of Germany at the present moment would be to our disadvantage, and he con- 
siders that Colonel Bauer’s project should be discouraged unofficially in whatever way we 
can. I would like to remark further that this very proposal was submitted by this officer to 
Colonel Ryan at Cologne, for the consideration of Sir William Robertson about two months 
or six weeks ago. Colonel Ryan came to Paris to see me about it and after consulting 
Sir Eyre Crowe we decided to have nothing to do with it.’ Cf. No. 15. 


No. 72 


Lord Acton (Berne) to Earl Curzon (Received August 5) 
No. 457 [112006/4232/18] 


BERNE, july 30, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to my three telegrams Nos. 1038,! 1146,' and 1150,? I have 
the honour to report that Monsieur Haguenin called on me this morning and 
gave me a detailed statement of his views in regard to the present situation in 
Central Europe. It is unnecessary to explain that this officer, who before the 
war was a Professor of French at Berlin University and who during the past 
few years was Director of the French Press Bureau at Berne, has been em- 
ployed at Berlin since the Armistice as head of the French Mission in that 
capital. The unusual abilities of Monsieur Haguenin must be well known to 
you from reports emanating from other sources and you will readily under- 
stand that I attach sufficient importance to the weight of his opinion in order 
to report it in considerable detail in the present despatch. Monsieur Haguenin 
is well known to General Malcolm. | 

As regards Germany itself, Monsieur Haguenin told me that he under- 
stood that it had been practically decided to send Monsieur Dutasta to 
Berlin as Ambassador. The situation in Germany was unsettled in the 
extreme. It had been originally the policy of the French Government to lend 
support to the Minority Socialists who were further removed than any other 
body from the traditions of the former régime. He had, however, come to the 
conclusion that the Majority Socialist group contained a larger number of 
men of reliability and promise and that it would be in the interest of the 
Allies to lend their wholehearted support to the policy of the Socialists of the 
right wing. He confirmed the view already reported that Erzberger is now 
the most powerful man in Germany. In the personal opinion of my inter- 
locutor it was not in the least imperative for Germany to sign the Treaty of 
Peace. He himself, had he been a German, would have declined his signa- 
ture. It was entirely due to the patriotism and foresight of Erzberger that 
the latter had induced the Government and the parliamentary fractions to 
consent to the acceptance of that instrument. Monsieur Haguenin then 


1 Not printed. 2 See note 4 below. 
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referred to the centralising tendency of the Berlin Government and he stated 
in regard to the separatist movement in Bavaria that the French Government 
were disposed to attach excessive importance to this movement, and that 
they would do better to confine their efforts to the advocacy by the Bavarian 
nationalist or catholic party of the so-called reserved rights conceded to 
Bavaria in 1871 which the Hoffmann Government were at present inclined 
to abandon. In this connection I would refer Your Lordship to my despatch 
very confidential, No. 4443 of the 25th [26th] instant. 

As regards this point, it is evident to me that the French who are acting 
in this matter, curiously enough, in close touch with the Holy See, are more 
anxious in their own interests, to add to the weakness of Germany than to 
add to the strength of Bavaria. There are indeed signs that the Bavarian 
particularists, too easily labelled as separatists, see through this manoeuvre. 
The distinction is perhaps a subtle one but will not be lost on Your Lordship. 

Monsieur Haguenin stated as his considered opinion that it would be 
impossible in the long run to prevent the union of German-Austria with 
Germany, just as it would be impossible to separate Bavaria from the rest of 
the empire. He laid great stress on the desirability in the interests of the 
monarchical principle in England, that something should be done to alleviate 
the present position of embarrassment of the house of Hapsburg. As the 
financial position of the Emperor had not been dealt with in the Treaty of 
Peace it would, in his opinion, be advisable that the Emperor should be 
recommended to lay his case before the League of Nations. After all, His 
Majesty had long been in favour of Peace; he was now the enemy of our late 
enemies and the Entente had never had any direct quarrel with him. 

In Bohemia, which Monsieur Haguenin had recently visited, the position 
was still unstable. The German element of three million souls would always 
constitute a factor of discord and it would be very difficult for the three and 
a half million Czechs to swallow a population almost as large as themselves. 
Monsieur Haguenin however considers rightly that the Prague and Belgrade 
governments are the two régimes which reveal real gifts of statesmanship and 
hold out the promise of future stability. 

Turning to the Hungarian question, he said that he concurred in the view 
now expressed on all sides that it was the duty of the Entente to overthrow 
the government of Bela Kun and to encourage the formation of a government 
of concentration, even though that government should not be friendly to the 
Allies. 

Finally, Monsieur Haguenin, who is on his way to Paris to report direct 
to his Government, touched on the thorny question of Franco-Bnitish rela- 
tions. He said that it was quite possible that the time might come when it 
would be said that there were more outstanding difficulties between France 


3 No. 35 in Volume V. 

4 Lord Acton had reported in Berne telegram No. 1150 (cf. note 2 above) of July 28, 
1919, to the Foreign Office (received that day): ‘French Government agent at Berlin who 
has recently visited Poland and is now here has warned his Government not to engage 
themselves too deeply in fortunes of Poland, situation in that country being far from stable.’ 
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and England than between Germany and England. It was a matter for 
regret that Great Britain and France could not see eye to eye on all questions, 
including the Turkish and Egyptian questions. The intervention of America 
in the Peace negotiations had not been appreciated in France and there were 
many who turned to England as their natural ally and who regarded 
America’s participation in the Peace conversations in the light of an intru- 
sion. 

I should mention that in the course of this interview Monsieur Haguenin 
observed that he foresaw that nothing could arrest a rapprochement between 
France and Germany, and he added ominously that it was a vital necessity in 
France to have an enemy. This latter remark was however made in a tone 
critical of his own people. 

In conclusion, Monsieur Haguenin drew my attention to recent attacks 
in the Jemps on Great Britain’s policy in Palestine’ and elsewhere. He added 
that he was aware that a certain Swiss journalist employed by the Journal des 
Débats was also disposed to criticise the policy of His Majesty’s Government. 
(Please see my despatch No. 423! Secret of the 19th instant.) He also said 
that he was disagreeably impressed by these strictures on England and that 
on his return to Paris he would make it his business in his character of a 
journalist to make representations in the proper quarter. I silently welcomed 
this offer as it relieves me of the necessity of mentioning this matter to my 
French colleague. 

I have forwarded a copy of the present despatch to the British Delegates 
to the Peace Conference. 


I have, &c., 
ACTON 
Ss Cf. Volume IV, Chap. II. 
No. 73 
Colonel Sir T. Cuntnghame (Vienna) to Mr. Balfour (Pans. 
Recewed August 1) 


No. 106 Telegraphic [46/1/5/16886] 


VIENNA, july 31, 1919 
I saw Bohm to-day who had spoken to Bela Kun yesterday. He gathered 
the impression that the pressure upon Bela Kun was not yet sufficient to 
induce ham to yield. The socialists who were with Bohm have proceeded to 
Budapest: to ascertain the actual situation in more detail and will report. 
Bohm is fairly confident of eventual success. He said that Red Army is not 
much disorganised by retreat though some changes in disposition of troops 
have been necessary. Roumanians have made no serious effort to cross the 
Theiss. Small groups crossed near Tokay. The 8oth brigade was practically 
annihilated and remnants are collected at Poroszlo. The river is low. 
Addressed D.M.I. London. 
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No. 74 


Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. 
Received 7.30 p.m., August 1) 

No. 107 Telegraphic [46/1/5/16912] 
VIENNA, 1.50 a.m., August 1, 1919 
Chief of Budapest Workmen’s Council came to see me in company with 
Bohm. He seemed to think Bela Kun could be forced out if right movements 
were chosen, states he would not attempt anything in the nature of a coali- 
tion government. But I hear privately that he is in touch with the Szeged 
Government secretly. He asked for (special) financial and economic 


promises from Entente. I said that I would represent his view to Paris. 
Repeated D.M.I. 


No. 75 


Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Mr. Balfour (Parts. 
Received 10.15 a.m., August 2) 


No. 687 Telegraphic [46/1/5/16994] 
VIENNA, 5.40 [? p.m.], August 1, 1919 
Austrian Foreign Office report Kun Government fell to-day and replaced 
by wholly socialist Government under Peid! including Garamy, Haubrich 
and Agoston. Report is also current that Roumanians have crossed Theiss 


and are advancing on Ujrzasz [Ujszasz]. Red Army in rout. 
Addressed Dirmilint.! 


1 Telegraphic designation of Director of Military Intelligence. 


No. 76 


Colonel Pakenham Walsh (Teschen) to Mr. Balfour (Parts. 
Received August 1) 


No. 43 Telegraphic [126/2/6/16890] 


TESCHEN, August 1, 1919 

Following for Secretary-General of the Peace Conference, Begins :— 

The Czecho—Polish conference at Cracow says that they dispersed on 
July 29th without arriving at any agreement. The members have returned 
to Prague and Warsaw respectively. It is possible that the solution of the 
Teschen question will be studied direct between the two Governments by 
means of the exchange of notes between the two capitals. Ends. 

President of Inter-Allied Commission Teschen. 
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No. 77 
Earl Curzon to Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) 
No. 189 Telegraphic [110409/103821/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 1, 1919 

My telegram to Paris No. 984! (of July 16th.) 

On July 22nd Mr. Balfour informed M. Paderewski that Poles had come 
here to study police system and that it would give us great pleasure if we 
could be of service to Polish Government in suggesting name of distinguished 
British officer with necessary experience to help Polish Government re- 
organise police. If so, what would be such officer’s precise position? 

Paderewski didn’t reply before leaving Paris.2_ We are anxious to receive 
reply of Polish Government. 

If you can indicate this without letting it appear that we want to force 
Colonel Macready on Polish Government you should do so and report result. 

1 No. 46. 
2M. Paderewski had recently returned from Paris to Warsaw. 


No. 78 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received August 9) 
No. 118 [114161/114161/19] 


BUCHAREST, August 2, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that Commander the Honourable G. [sic] 
Cozens Hardy M.P. arrived here on the 23rd ultimo. Shortly after his arrival 
he was granted an audience by the King and Queen, and has seen Their 
Majesties on several subsequent occasions. With the political experience he 
possesses, and his knowledge of constitutional procedure, he has been able to 
give Their Majesties most useful advice, and I can only hope that they will 
see their way to act on it.! 

Commander Cozens Hardy has, at the request of the King, seen most of 
the principal party leaders, and has been very helpful in persuading them to 
take up a more reasonable attitude regarding the treatment accorded at 
Paris to Roumanian claims. The various party leaders have been the more 
inclined to listen to him, in view of the fact that he is regarded as an im- 
partial, non-official observer, with no special axe to grind.” 

* Commander W. H. Cozens-Hardy had advised the summoning of a Crown Council: cf. 
No. 98. 

. a a private letter (not printed) of August 8, 1919, to Sir R. Graham, Acting Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs during the absence of Lord Hardinge on the 
British Peace Delegation in Paris, Mr. Rattigan further stated with regard to the visit to 
Bucharest of Commander Cozens-Hardy: ‘On the whole he seemedsto me to have formed 
a pretty good impression of the situation here, but in practically all the accounts of his inter- 
views there were one or two points on which I differed considerably. He showed me all he 
wrote, but I had no time to read it before he left. Otherwise I could, for instance, have told 
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Commander Cozens Hardy was to have proceeded to Transylvania, with 
a view to examining the economic and financial situation there, but I regret 
to learn that his plans have been upset by the news of the serious illness of 
his father, and that he feels obliged to return to England tomorrow. I trust 
that he will find it possible to return here shortly, as I have arranged with 
Mr. Maniu that he should be given the fullest facilities in Transylvania, and 
Your Lordship will see from the account of my recent tour,3 which will 
reach you shortly, that, in my opinion, the openings for British Trade and 
enterprise in that country are very great. 

I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


him that V. Bratiano’s xenophil views, as expressed to him, were of very recent date, & that 
I much doubt their sincerity even now. I did all I could to assist Cozens Hardy in inter- 
viewing these Roumanian personalities, as I thought it would help him to form a real idea 
of the situation. But his activities have somewhat scared the French, who want to know what 
he is after, & whether he is charged with an official mission. I told them that as far as I 
knew he was merely studying the economic situation on behalf of an important British 
group, & that I did not think he had any direct official mission. Is this correct?’ Sir R. 
Graham replied in a private letter of August 19, 1919, to Mr. Rattigan: ‘We know nothing 
at all of Cozens-Hardy’s mission, and I do not imagine Mr. Balfour does either, but we have 
written to Paris to enquire. I expect that he went to Roumania on his own. I hope you are 
keeping fit, and I must say privately that I think your despatches are excellent and that you 
are doing extremely well.’ Sir R. Graham was informed in a letter of August 26 from the 
British Peace Delegation that neither Mr. Balfour nor Sir E. Crowe had encouraged 
Commander Cozens-Hardy’s visit to Rumania. 


3 Not printed. 
No. 79 
M. Dutasta to Mr. Norman (Paris. Received August 3) 
[35/1/22/17036] 


PARIS, le 2 aotlt 1919 


Le Secrétariat Général de la Conférence de la Paix a l’honneur de faire 
tenir ci-joint au Secrétariat de la Délégation de "Empire Britannique copie 
d’une lettre adressée le 25 juillet 4 Monsieur Jules Gambon! par M. Benes 
pour demander que le Gouvernement Tchéco-Slovaque soit laissé libre de 
fixer la fronti¢re entre la Slovaquie et le territoire ruthéne des Carpathes 
ou du moins autorisé 4 rectifier, d’aprés les principes ethnographiques ou 
économiques, la frontiére qui aura été provisoirement fixée. 


1 A French delegate plenipotentiary to the Peace Conference and Chairman of the 
Commission on Czechoslovak Affairs. 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 79 
Dr. Bene§ to M. Cambon 


PARIS, le 25 jutllet 1919 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur 

Je me permets de m’adresser aujourd’hui 4 la Conférence par la demande 
suivante: 

La Conférence de la Paix a décidé d’attribuer le territoire des Ruthénes 
de Hongrie a la République Tchéco-Slovaque. Suivant les décisions de la 
Commission territoriale, on avait, je crois, l’intention de fixer les frontiéres 
de ce territoire 4 la Conférence et de fixer aussi les frontiéres entre le territoire 
slovaque et le territoire ruthéne. Moi-méme j’étais de cet avis, et je croyais 
qu’on pourrait le mieux éviter de cette fagon les difficultés qui pourraient 
étre soulevées entre les Slovaques et les Ruthénes. 

Je recgois a présent des informations de la part des Ruthénes de Hongrie, 
qui me signalent qu'il y a certains territoires qui sont contestés soit par les 
Ruthénes, soit par les Slovaques, et par conséquent les [? des] difficultés pour- 
raient étre facilement soulevées entre éux. Je connais la décision de la Com- 
mission territoriale concernant les frontiéres entre les Slovaques et les 
~ Ruthénes? et je vois qu’elles ne contenteraient pas enti¢rement les Ruthénes. 
Il se pourrait que, dans ces conditions, les Ruthénes pourraient étre mécon- 
tents et pourraient accuser méme la Délégation Tchéco-Slovaque qu'elle a 
favorisé les Slovaques 4 leur détriment. 

D’accord avec le Président de la République, nous avons décidé d’établir 
une Commission slovaco-ruthéne qui va se mettre d’accord sur les frontiéres 
définitives. Dans ces conditions, je voudrais demander a la Conférence: ou 
bien si elle le croit possible, de ne pas fixer les fronti¢res définitives entre les 
Ruthénes et les Slovaques, pour que les Ruthénes, dont les représentants 
n’étaient pas consultés par la Conférence au sujet de leurs frontiéres, ne 
puissent rien reprocher a la Délégation Tchéco-Slovaque; ou bien si, pour des 
raisons juridiques et pour des raisons de droit international, la Conférence 
considére comme nécessaire la fixation des frontiéres entre la Slovaquie 
et la Ruthénie, je demanderais 4 la Conférence de vouloir bien ajouter 
dans les clauses, que ces frontiéres sont provisoires et que le Gouvernement 
tchéco-slovaque a la liberté de procéder 4 la rectification des frontiéres 
d’aprés les principes ethnographiques ou économiques qui donneraient 
satisfaction 4 la population locale. 

En envoyant cette lettre 4 la Conférence de la Paix, j’ai l’intention 
d’éviter d’abord les difficultés locales qui pourraient facilement surgir, et de 
suivre surtout le principe d’équité et de justice, soit vis-a-vis des Slovaques, 
soit vis-a-vis des Ruthénes. II se pourrait en effet que les Ruthénes n’étant 
pas représentés a la Conférence, pourraient croire que la Délégation Tchéco- 


2 For this decision of the Commission on Czechoslovak Affairs concerning the boundary 
between Slovakia and Ruthenia see the commission’s report of March 26, 1919, printed 
(under incorrect date of March 12) by Francis Dedk, Hungary at the Paris Peace Conference 
(New York, 1942), p. 415. 
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Slovaque faisait prévaloir son point de vue dans la délimitation du territoire 
ruthéne au détriment des Ruthénes. 

Désirant étre absolument loyal, soit vis-a-vis des Slovaques, soit vis-a-vis 
des Ruthénes, et voulant donner aux Ruthénes une preuve manifeste de 
cette loyauté absolue au moment ot ils acceptent la souveraineté de notre 
Etat, je considére comme nécessaire cette démarche, et parce que je suis en 
méme temps convaincu que de cette facon, nous allons éviter les difficultés 
surtout a notre état lui-méme. 

Je me permets de vous adresser cette Lettre, Monsieur I’ Ambassadeur, 
puisque vous étes au courant de cette question et comme Président de la 
Commission pour les affaires tchéco-slovaques, vous pouvez le mieux inter- 
venir devant la Conférence pour amener la solution opportune dans cette 
question. 

Veuillez agréer, etc., 
EDOUARD BENES 

3 Mr. Harold Nicolson, a British representative on the Commission on Czechoslovak 
Affairs, stated in an undated minute on this paper to Mr. Norman: ‘I gather (1) that 
the Council decided about the Tchecho-Rumanian & not the Tchecho-Ruthene frontier. 
(2) We had a Tchech committee yesterday, & reported to the Council in favour of Benes’ 
request.’ It has not been possible to trace in Foreign Office archives any report of a 


meeting of the Commission on Czechoslovak Affairs at about that time, or any consideration 
in the Supreme Council of the question of a Slovak-Ruthene boundary. 


No. 80 


Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Mr. Balfour (Parts. 
Received August 2) 
No. 688 Telegraphic [46/1/5/17034] 
VIENNA, August 2, 1919 


Kun Bela arrived in Vienna and is interned by Police. Report is current 
that Samuely was stopped by Austrian frontier authorities when trying to 
cross into Austria with quarter million crowns and committed suicide.! 

Addressed Astoria and Dirmilint. 


! The report of the suicide of M. Szamuely was correct. 


No. 81 


Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Mr. Balfour (Parts. 
Recetved August 4) 
No. 690 Telegraphic [46/1/5/17146] 
VIENNA, August 3, 1919 
Bohm and Veltner informed me to-day they had received instructions 


from Budapest Government to lay before representatives of the Entente 
programme of new Hungarian Government. 
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I first made it clear that the suggestions which formed basis of conversation 
between the Allied representatives and Bohm (referred to in Romanelli’s 
telegram to Clemenceau)! have been superseded by wireless from Allied 
Government[s] of July 27.2 They said they fully understood this. The chief 
points of programme are as follows, begins. 


1. General election for constituent national assembly will be held at the 
earliest possible moment. For technical reasons preparations will 
probably take eight to ten weeks. 

2. Orientation to Russia abandoned and relations with Communist 
Russia broken off. Orientation to Entente instead. 

3. Cessation of régime terror and violence. Cessation of all Bolshevik 
propaganda at home and abroad. Soviet Government organ already 
ceased to appear. 

5[stc]. All political prisoners have already been released. 

6. General political amnesty. 

7- Re-establishment of democratic liberties including press speech and 
meetings. 

8. Question of extent of socialization will be decided by National Assembly. 

g. Foreign Property respected. Hungarian and Austrian experts will meet 
to discuss matters immediately. Ends. 


Bohm and Veltner asked that Roumanian advance should be stopped and 
Theiss made demarcation line and blockade be raised immediately. They 
urged in particular that thirty-six waggons of paper in Vienna might be 
allowed to go to Budapest in order that Newspapers may continue to appear 
and enable the Government to explain new position to the people. British 
delegate of I.A.T.C.3 informs me export of ten car loads of rotation paper has 
been authorized by that commission without instructions from Paris. At 
my request Bohm promised to induce his government to raise immediately 
mines laid in the Danube. I raised the question of taking representatives of 
bourgeois and peasants class into the government. Bohm considered this 
would be dangerous at present but could be reconsidered in eight to ten days. 
Telegram ends. 

Repeated Dirmilint. 


™ See Volume I, No. 26, appendix A. 2 See Volume I, No. 19, minute 2. 
3 Inter-Allied Transport Commission. 


No. 82 
Mr. Balfour (Paris) to General Malcolm (Berlin) 
No. 49 Telegraphic [477/2/11/17130] 
PARIS, August 3, 1919 


Erzberger is setting forward contention that Allies in their own interest 
ought to waive their demand for the surrender and trial of German officers 
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and other agents charged with commit[t]al of outrages.' His plea is that the 
opposition among all parties in Germany to such surrender 1s so strong that 
if Government were to give effect to it, it would certainly be turned out, and 
that in that case it could only be replaced by a communist or bolshevist régime 
which would be ruinous to Germany and contrary to the highest interest of 
the Allies. 

I should value expression of your opinion based on such reliable informa- 
tion as you may be able to obtain, whether the picture drawn of the situation 
by Erzberger is correct. 

t See Volume I, No. 25, minute 1. 


No. 83 


Note by Mr. Nicolson of a conversation with Dr. Benes in Paris 


[126]2/6]17598) 
PARIS, August 4, 1919 

As instructed by you! I went to see Dr. Benes this evening and had a long 
conversation with him regarding the question of Teschen. He made the 
following points: 

(1) That the fate of Teschen was really dependent upon the attitude 
adopted by the British Delegation. If we supported the French he thought 
that both the Americans and Italians would come into line. 

(2) That it was quite hopeless to expect that the Poles and Czechs could 
come to an agreement among themselves. It was equally hopeless to count 
on their accepting the arbitration of the Conference. The only hope was to 
impose a solution upon both parties. He happened to know that M. Pade- 
rewski and M. Dmowski would willingly bow to the orders of the Conference 
since they would thereby cover themselves against the criticisms of the 
Socialists. The same considerations apply in a lesser degree to himself. 

(3) He earnestly hopes that we shall not take the Polish point of view in 
this matter. He recapitulated the facts which you already know, which 
certainly do indicate that the question is a vital one for Czecho-Slovakia and 
not all-important to Poland. He added that he had himself always stood out 
against Dr. Kramar for a compromise on the Teschen question. If this 
compromise was decided in a purely Polish sense then the extremists—repre- 
sented by Dr. Kramar—would be able to justify their policy, whereas 
Dr. Benes would be discredited. The result would not be merely a personal 
one, but would represent the triumph of the anti-Polish party over those 
tendencies which are working for an entente with the Poles and the Western 
Powers. Dr. Kramar was frankly anti-Polish and looked to Petrograd. 
Dr. Benes, with President Masaryk, desired an entente with Poland and an 
orientation towards the Western Powers. If the Teschen question was given 
against them, the bitterness against Poland would be permanent and the 
whole policy represented by Polish entente would fall to the ground. 

™ Sir E. Crowe, to whom the present note was addressed. 
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I can confirm from the many conversations I have had since January with 
Dr. Kramar and Dr. Benes that the above represents a real political question 
and is not adduced by him as a mere argument. 

As regards the rights of the case, you have already most of the facts in your 
possession. The first compromise suggested by the majority of the Czech and 

Polish Commissions, which is the compromise which Dr. Benes wishes us to 
adopt, violated the ethnic principle in order to give the Czechs the necessary 
coal and railway. The second compromise, which is that unanimously 
recommended by the Interallied Commission at Teschen, gave the Czechs 
some but not all of the coalfields and implied that they should have running 
rights over the railway which is given to Poland. The argument in favour of 
the first solution is that these coalfields and this railway are of far greater 
importance to the Czechs than they are to the Poles. The argument in favour 
of the second solution is that it is ethnically far more justifiable, that it gives 
the Czechs the majority of the coalfields and that their transport require- 
ments can be met by guaranteed running rights over the railway. A further 
argument in favour of this solution is that the Polish miners at Teschen have 
apparently decided to destroy the mines rather than hand them over to the 
Czechs. 


A final meeting of the Committee will be held shortly, and it is for you and 
Mr. Balfour to instruct us as to which of these two solutions were [? we] 
should support. 


Haro.p NICOLson2 


2 This paper was minuted as follows by Sir E. Crowe and Mr. Balfour: 

*{To] Mr Balfour 

*I understand M. Benes has since asked to be heard by the Council of Five. 

‘General Le Rond, who has acted as the chairman of the technical sub-committee, and 
who is known for his general pro-Polish attitude, has told me that he feels confident he could 
induce M. Paderewski to make concessions to the Czechs in the matter of Teschen, if he was 
allowed to arrange a meeting between M. Paderewski and M. Benes here in Paris. Pade- 
rewski is apparently expected to return soon. 

‘General Le Rond is convinced that Teschen is infinitely more important to the Czechs 
than to the Poles and that a compromise favourable to the Czechs would both avert a grave 
political crisis at Prague and prove negotiable with M. Paderewski in the general interest 
of good relations between the two countries which would be jeopardized by a change of 
government at Prague. 

‘What in these circumstances General Le Rond desires to avoid is a hasty decision in the 
Council of Five in favour of having an immediate solution imposed on the parties by the 
conference. He pleads for more patience and a further delay, in the confident hope that 
an agreed solution is not improbable if only we do not precipitate matters. 

‘The matter may come up before the Five any day [cf. Vol. I, No. 30, minute 4]. 

E. A. C. 

Aug. 6.’ 
‘How am I to get a delay out of the Conference unless I can quote Le Rond ? 

A. J. B.’ 
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No. 84 
General Malcolm (Berlin) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received August 6) 


No. & 76 Telegraphic [477/2/11/17293] 

BERLIN, August 5, 1919 

Your 49'. General Von Luttwitz called on me yesterday to say that he 
thought it his duty to let me know the Army had decided not to hand over 
the Kaiser and other leaders for trial. If Government agreed to do so Army 
would not support it. Told him feeling in England very strong about sub- 
marine and prison outrages. Seemed to think their trial would not arouse 
great opposition. Much opposition would also be overcome if trial were to 
be before neutral courts. Will see Von Luttwitz again and report more fully.? 


' No. 82. 

2 General Malcolm further stated in a report of August 6, 1919, to the Director of 
Military Intelligence at the British Peace Delegation in Paris: 

‘, .. (2) I have not yet seen von Luttwitz again as he is out of Berlin but feel justified in 
reporting further as follows :— 

‘(a) The feeling against trial of the Kaiser is strong in all parties, as being an insult to the 
nation, 

‘(b) The feeling against being forced to give up their leaders is very strong in the army. 
It would be modified if trial were to be before a neutral court. 

‘It is also strong among the parties of the right, and centre. It is not at all strong among 
the Majority Socialists or the Independents. 

‘In this respect, therefore, Erzberger is overstating his case. 

‘(c) There is little feeling anywhere against handing over for trial subordinates actually 
accused of outrages, such as submarine commanders, prison camp commandants, etc. Such 
feeling as there is would vanish if we could publish our case beforehand as already suggested 
in my weekly report No. 15, Part 3 [not printed: see No. 96]. There might even be a 
balance of feeling in our favour. 

‘(d) If we adhere to our full demands and this Government were to insist on meeting 
them the effect would be bad, mainly on account of the Kaiser. 

‘An attempt to try Hindenburg would also be deeply resented. 

‘Much would depend upon who other leaders selected for trial are, but although the 
officers would resist, it is doubtful if they would be supported by their men. Subordinates 
accused of definite crimes would arouse little sympathy. 

‘(e) In the case of both leaders and subordinates much opposition would be overcome if 
it could be shown that we want justice not revenge. For this reason trial by a neutral court 
is important. This does not apply to the case of the Kaiser. 

‘(f) My view is therefore that Erzberger is exaggerating the opposition, but that if we 
wish to maintain the Government in power, which I believe to be the wise policy, we should 
interpret our rights in a liberal spirit. 

‘(g) The actual defeat of the present Government in the Chamber would depend upon 
the action of the Centre, that is Erzberger’s own party. 

‘At the same time even if this Government were to fall it is not certain that the Left would 
come in. I do not think it would wish to do so on such a question, and would much prefer 
to await the result of the distress which is certain to come during next winter. 

‘The alternative is that this Government would remain in power, but would not be sup- 
ported by the officers. This would be a very weak position which must have a bad effect on 
the country. 

‘The case of the Kaiser differs from that of others, in that the German Government and 
army would not presumably be called upon to surrender him.’ 
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He is honest and believes what he says. I consider this is largely a case for 
propaganda showing we want justice not revenge. 


No. 85 
M. Dutasta to Mr. Norman (Parts. Recetved August 6) 


[130/2/1/17259] 
PARIS, le 5 aout 1919 
Le Secrétariat Général de la Conférence de la Paix a ’honneur de faire 
tenir ci-joint au Secrétariat de la Délégation de Empire Britannique: 
10 exemplaires de la note en date du 4 aofit regue de la Délégation 
allemande, relative aux actes allemands sur la Vistule. 
10 exemplaires de la note’ en date du 2 aofit de la méme délégation 
relative 4 la constatation des dommages dans les régions dévastées. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 85 


Baron von Lersner to M. Dutasta 
[ Traduction] 


VERSAILLES, 4 aout 1919 
Monsieur Il’ Ambassadeur, 


Votre Excellence m’avait remis, 4 la date du 9g juillet, une note? relative 
a des abus dont se seraient rendues coupables des troupes allemandes sur 
la Vistule. 

Le Gouvernement allemand n’a pas manqué d’ouvrir aussitét une en- 
quéte approfondie. Jusqu’ici, il n’a pu étre constaté aucun abus a l’ouest de 
la Vistule. A l’Est, une propriété a été pillée, prés de Kulm, et des réquisi- 
tions de chevaux injustifiées ont eu lieu dans les cercles de Thorn et de 
Briesen. Ces faits sont l’objet de poursuites judiciaires. 

Je serais reconnaissant 4 Votre Excellence, de vouloir bien me faire con- 
naitre l’origine de ces plaintes, car on attache du prix, du cété allemand a 
mettre fin le plus rapidement possible, aux irrégularités qui pourraient encore 
exister. 

Je prie, etc., 
BARON VON LERSNER 


? Not appended to filed copy of this document. 
2 Untraced in Foreign Office archives: see, however, Volume I, No. 7, minute 4. 


No. 86 
Earl Curzon to Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) 


No. 91 [106417/73/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 5, 1919 
Sir, 
I transmit to you, herewith, a copy of a report of an interview with 
General Carton de Wiart relative to the necessity for the provision of expert 
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advisers in the various branches of the Polish Government, and to the 
methods adopted by the Germans in their scheme of commercial penetration. 
I should be glad of your observations on these subjects, especially as 
regards the provision of advisers, although of course, there is as yet no evidence 
that the Polish Government have shown any desire for such assistance. 
Iam, &c.! 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 86 


Note by Mr. Selby? of a conversation between Sir W. Tyrrell} and General Carton de 
Wart 

General Carton de Wiart, who has recently been on a Military Mission 
in Poland, came to see Sir William Tyrrell on Monday, the 14th instant, and 
I was asked to be present. 

General de Wiart gave a good account of the Poles as a nation and said 
that there was practically no Bolshevism in the country. 

The great difficulty, however, with which they had to contend was that 
they were totally lacking in any administrative training, with the result that 
the whole Polish administration at the present time was in a state of the most 
complete chaos. The only remedy that General de Wiart could see was that 
the Allies should render the necessary assistance in the matter of the provision 
of advisers for all branches of the Polish Government. Only by this means 
did he consider that Poland could establish herself on a satisfactory basis. 
So far as the Poles themselves were concerned, General de Wiart said that 
they were only too anxious to learn and ingratiate themselves with the Allied 
Governments, and he felt sure that any assistance which might be given to 
them would be more than repaid. 

As regards Russia, General de Wiart expressed the opinion that the game 
was already lost as between ourselves and Germany. 

Germany was already renewing her relations with Russia on an extensive 
scale, and with her system of long credits was making contracts in every 
direction for the delivery of goods to that country. By this means she must 
inevitably eventually re-establish the commercial supremacy which she 
enjoyed in Russia before the war, and General de Wiart did not see by what 
means the Allied Governments could counter these activities. 

It was not only in Russia that Germany was securing for herself these 
commercial advantages, as the same was the case in Poland. The Poles had 
not at present the means of paying for the goods which they required. They 
could not obtain them in this country, as they could not secure the necessary 
credit, while German firms were prepared to furnish goods on long dated 
bills. 

This, in General de Wiart’s opinion, was especially regrettable, as he 
considered that our one chance against the Germans in Russia was to use the 

! Signature lacking on filed copy. 

2 At that time a member of the Russia Department of the Foreign Office. 

3 Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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Poles and Poland as our instruments for countering German commercial 
penetration. We could not do this if we allowed the Germans to lay their 
hands commercially on Poland in the same way as they were doing on 
Russia. 

It is the old history of British and German commercial methods, and so 
long as both our Treasury and Banks adhere to their conservative policy as 
regards advances to establish trade with foreign countries, I cannot see what 
possible chance we can have in the competition with Germany. 


W. H. S. 
18.7.19. 
No. 87 
Letter from Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Colonel Twiss (Paris. 
Received August 9) 


No. T.C. 713 [46/1/12/17568r] 


VIENNA, August 5, 1919 
My dear Twiss, 

Since I wrote last things have moved quickly and in a manner such as we 
more or less anticipated. The Red Army on the Theiss collapsed before the 
Roumanian counter-offensive and by August 1st was already in a hopeless 
condition. Accordingly the Rote [sic]! republic was constrained to yield to the 
demands of the Trades Unions and to dismiss. The negotiations which we 
had conducted in Vienna through Bauer, Bohm and Veldner came in very 
opportunely to prevent anything in the nature of a last stand by the Budapest 
garrison, as well as all attempts at pillage by the extremist element. It was 
scarcely to be hoped that the advance of the Roumanians could be checked 
but the arrival of General Gorton? in Vienna made it possible to send down 
at once a British Representative to prevent excesses on the part of the 
Rumanians. Before he left, however, he managed to take the first steps 
towards effecting a coalition of the Szeged and Budapest Governments which 
will be the best means of averting serious outbreaks in the country districts. 
The Buda Pesth Government have exaggerated notions as to the strength of 
the ‘white forces’ in Hungary, who are in reality only about 1200 strong. 
Consequently the Socialist groups are ready to do anything to prevent their 
advance and to prevent the propagation of ‘white terroristic’ agitation. The 
Szeged representatives are, however, very recalcitrant (perhaps not un- 
naturally) and so I called Bethlen in to confer with Bohm before me, since 
I knew that if they met alone nothing would come of the meeting. Gorton 
and Phil[1]potts were also present and we got them to agree to hold their hands 
until the arrival of Garami—the Socialist whom all parties agree to accept. 


1 Cf. No. 95, note 7. 

2 British representative on the Allied Military Mission to Budapest (cf. No. 52, note 3). 
The American, French and Italian representatives on this mission were respectively 
General Bandholtz, General Graziani and General Mombelli. 
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Bethlen sent a message by aeroplane to Teleki of the Szeged Government to 
refrain from all that might tend to excite civil war pending news as to the 
chances of a coalition. 

If the coalition comes off all will be well—otherwise I fear that the town 
will get up against the country and zice versa and trouble and misrule will last 
long. 

I gave Gorton all the information I had at my disposal and I have already 
heard that he has arrived in Buda Pesth and is working in accord with 
Borghese, Romanelli and the Americans. The whole affair is an immense 
relief to Vienna as you can imagine. Already the Communists have found 
their money supplies cut off and consequently their houses, clubs and 
institutions are being closed. They are greatly dejected at the course of 
events, and we have nothing more to fear from them for a spell. 

Equally the chances of opening the Danube and getting food and coal in 
have cheered up people a lot. 

The next thing to do is to form in Hungary a Peasants’ Organization 
similar to that in Austria and I have already taken the necessary preliminary 
steps. When that is potentially powerful, I am convinced that a belt will be 
drawn South of Czecho Slovakia which will prevent the collapse of that state 
into similar political experiments. 

Generally in fact, the political situation has much improved. 

Your sincerely, 
T. A. CUNINGHAME 


No. 88 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received August 10) 


No. 380 Telegraphic [114365/1193/3] 
BUCHAREST, August 5, 1919 

(? I learn that) Roumanians occupied Buda Pest yesterday. 

I have asked for audience of the King in order to impress on His Majesty 
great importance of Roumanian troops do(?ing everything) possible to 
show they are fighting Bolsheviks not Hungarian people. 

I consider some such (? evidence) essential as I anticipate Roumanian 
army will find it difficult to resist temptation to loot on a large scale and may 
revenge themselves for past injuries by treating population with some 
brutality. 

General Greenly met (? the Queen) by chance this morning and advised 
Her Majesty importance of showing conciliatory attitude. He will give same 
advice to military authorities. 
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No. 89 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received August 13) 
No. 381 Telegraphic: by bag (115602/1193/3] 
BUCHAREST, August 6, 1919 

I am informed that Roumanian troops on entering Buda-Pesth were 
received, if not with enthusiasm, at any rate with apparent satisfaction by 
Hungarian population, who were evidently relieved to be freed from the 
terrorism of the Bolsheviks. 

There is, of course, the greatest enthusiasm here. Whole town is beflagged, 
and last night the King and Queen drove through the principal streets and 
were accorded great ovation. 

I have already impressed on Roumanian Government great importance 
of doing everything possible to gain goodwill of Hungarian people. 


No. 90 
Letter from Mr. Hoover to Mr. Balfour (Parts. Received August 7) 


[46/1/5/17390] 
PARIS, August 6, 1919 
My dear Mr. Balfour :— 

I beg to enclose herewith copy of a telegram! which has just been received 
in our office, signed by the British General, Gordon [Gorton], the Italian 
Colonel, Romanelli, and the American Colonel, Causey, which shows the 
demands which were presented by the Roumanian High Command to the 
Hungarian Government last night at 6 P.M., with directions for the latter to 
comply within four hours, or at 10 P.M., the same date. I also enclose copy 
of telegraphic report? received from my representative in Vienna as of 
11:20 A.M. this morning, together with some additional telegrams? that have 
passed through on the same general subject. 

It is not my function to comment on the phases of this action, although I 
cannot refrain from remarking that this must mean a great setback in the 
evolution of self government in Hungary. On the other hand, it is my duty 
to advise you that I cannot recommend either to my own government or to 
the allied governments, for whom I act, that they should incur any expendi- 
ture or effort in endeavoring to provision the city of Budapest in the fact of 
these demands and the existing situation. 

The Allied and Associated Governments have expended upwards of 
$38,000,000 in the provisioning of Roumania within the last six months, and 
the advices we have from the Allied Food Mission in Roumania are that the 

! Not here printed. This telegram is printed in Volume I, No. 29, appendix B, docu- 
ment 2. 2 Not printed. 


3 The only other telegram enclosed in the filed copy is that printed below as the 
enclosure. 
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harvest for the forthcoming year will produce a surplus of food for Roumania. 
Therefore, the immense food requisitions by the Roumanian Army upon 
Hungary amount to a form of indemnity, the rights and wrongs of which in 
the face of the necessities of the Hungarian population and of the previous 
suffering of the Roumanian population are not matters for my determination. 

I have addressed a letter in this same sense to Monsieur Clemenceau and 
Monsieur Tittonni [sic], as well as having presented the full facts to our 
Peace Commission. 

Faithfully yours, 
HERBERT HOOVER 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. go 
Telegram from General Gorton to the Supreme War Council 
Stgnal Corps, United States Army Telegram 


BUDAPEST, Aug. 6, 19 
Received at 1x rb 290 | 
(Copy to Col. Logan‘) Paris. 

I forward text of a note which allied military mission in Budapest have sent 
to Roumanian commander in chief. The Roumanians continue to advance 
and increase their troops in Budapest we have [sic] good authority that the 
Roumanian soldiers are committing outrages against the life and property 
of Hungarian citizens and are destroying and removing crops and transport 
from the country east of the Danube. It is only by personal influence that 
we can induce the present Government to remain in power. It is really 
necessary therefore that the Supreme Council should impose its orders at 
once on the Roumanian Government. “To The Commander in Chief of 
the Roumanian Armies in Hungary. The Hungarian Government has 
presented to us a treaty of armistice which the Roumanian army wished to 
impose on Hungary. In accordance with Mr. Clemenceau’s despatch of 
August 2nd° and as representatives of the intentions of the Entente towards 
Hungary as regards the application and execution of the armistice of thir- 
teenth November 19187 we are obliged to request you to suspend all execu- 
tion of the new armistice pending advices from the Supreme Council in Paris 
to whom it has been referred. We would point out to you that the terms of 
the armistice proposed by Roumanians are in direct conflict with the pro- 
mises made by the Allied and associated powers which induced the Hun- 
garian people to change their Government on August first and lay down their 
arms and they are further more utterly inconsistent with the execution of the 
peace treaties including the German treaty upon which the Roumanian 


4 A member of the Food and Relief Section of the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace. 

5 Here begins the text of the above-mentioned note. 

6 The reference was evidently to the message printed in Volume I, No. 26, appendix B. 

7 Cf. Volume I, No. 3, note 6. 
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Government has placed its signature. Budapest August sixth. Chiefs of the 
British, United States Military Missions to Budapest.’ 


GENERAL GORTON 


No. 91 
Sir C. des Graz' (Belgrade) to Earl Curzon (Received August 13) 


No. 148 [115503/1193/3] 
BELGRADE, August 6, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to my telegram No. 271,? informing Your Lordship of the 
arrival here of Monsieur Ballas and General Berliczki, Ministers of the 
Interior and of War respectively in the Hungarian Anti-Bolshevist Govern- 
ment of Szegedin, I have the honour to report that those gentlemen paid me 
a visit yesterday. 

Monsieur Ballas was, I understand, a member of the former Hungarian 
Parliament; he speaks English fluently and indeed spent a couple of terms at 
one of the Cambridge Colleges. He began by saying that, having always been 
Ententophil in his views and having even during the war expressed those 
views in Parliament, he felt that he had full right to mention them now. 

Speaking of the present ‘National’ Government of Szegedin, of which he 
is a member, he stated that the formation of that Government a couple of 
months ago had followed on a suggestion of the French General in command 
of the Armée de Hongrie.3 

I had no doubt heard, he continued, that four days ago the news had come 
of the ending of Bela Kun’s Government at Pesth and that a socialist ad- 
ministration had taken its place. This, Monsieur Ballas declared, could be 
nothing but another Bolshevist Government under the apparently milder 
disguise of Socialism. This had really been ‘worked’ by the Italian Mission 
at Pesth for their own ends. The express object was to deceive the Allies into 
recognising a Bolshevist administration. It seemed quite possible that 
Italian action in this case had been undertaken to ‘counter’ any possible 
successful effect in bringing Hungarians and Serbians closer together which 
might be considered to have been the object and result of the visits paid 
recently to Belgrade by Members of the ‘National’ Szegedin Government 
(see my despatch No. 1034 of June 17 and my telegram No. 263% of July 21). 

Both Monsieur Ballas and General Berliczki maintained that the feeling 
of the great majority of the Hungarians would be against the recognition by 
the‘Allies of the new Government at Pesth. 


1 H.M. Minister at Belgrade. 

2 Not printed. This undated telegram (received by bag, August 8) briefly transmitted part 
of the information given below. 

3 This allied army was commanded by General de Lobit under the supreme command of 
General Franchet d’Esperey. ¢ Not printed. 
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Their own mission here, they said, had been to obtain the help of the 
S.H.S. Government5 in moving such forces as they, the Szegedin Government, 
had to Baja and across the Danube to Pech (Funfkirchen) up to the frontier 
demarcation line. This, it may be remembered, was the avowed mission of 
Count Téléki and Admiral de Horthy in June. They had also, so I gathered, 
expressed here the decided opinion that Serbian as well as other Allied troops 
should join in the reported or projected advance into Hungary of the 
Roumanians, whose arrival would certainly not be welcomed. He had under- 
stood, when at the French Headquarters two days ago, that the permission 
of General Franchet d’Esperey at Constantinople was being asked for an 
Allied Mission to proceed to Buda Pesth. 

Monsieur Ballas and General Berliczki had seen both the President of the 
Council and Marshal Mishitch, and the former had promised them an answer 
this evening. 

They declared that four members of Monsieur Peidl’s new Socialist 
Government at Pesth had been members of the previous Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, amongst them being Messieurs Agoston (Foreign Affairs), Garbai 
(Public Instruction), and Haubrich (Minister of War); the latter appears to 
be charged with sanctioning many a murder; Monsieur Ballas’ own son only 
escaped by great good fortune through the intervention of Lieutenant 
Commander Freeman. 

These gentlemen asked me for my support with this Government, but I 
explained that any negotiations or dealings with Hungary were not being 
carried on through this Legation. 

I have, &c., 
C. DEs GRAZ 
5 i.e. Government of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 


No. 92 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Paris) 


No. 5250 [35/1/11/17349] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 6, 1919 

Earl Curzon of Kedleston presents his compliments to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit herewith for 
Mr. Balfour’s consideration copy of the under-mentioned paper. 

Name and Date Subject 

The Director of Military Intelligence. Conditions in the Sudeten. 

July 29.! 

1 This formal covering note from the Director of Military Intelligence to the Foreign 
Office is not printed. It enclosed a copy of a further formal covering note, also not printed, 
of July 22, 1919, from Sir T. Cuninghame in Vienna; Sir T. Cuninghame therein trans- 


mitted to the Director of Military Intelligence the note from the Austrian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, printed in the enclosure below. 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 92 
Austrian Ministry of Foreign Affairs to Colonel Sw T. Cuninghame (Vienna) 


No. I-5294/r1 
VIENNE, le 17 juillet 1919 
Monsieur le Colonel, 

L’attention du Département des Affaires Etrangéres vient d’étre attirée 
une fois de plus sur les persécutions auxquelles la population allemande du 
pays des Sudétes est exposée de la part des autorités militaires et civiles 
tchéco-slovaques. 

L’état de siége proclamé le 10 et 11 juin dernier dans le pays des Sudétes — 
probablement a la suite des événements qui se sont déroulés récemment en 
Slovaquie — a amené dans le dit pays la suspension des droits civiques des 
habitants. | 

La gravité de cette mesure frappe surtout les habitants de nationalité 
allemande. En effet, pour se préserver contre des agissements qu’ il qualifie 
de crime de haute trahison et dont il se dit étre menacé sur une vaste échelle, 
le Gouvernement tchéco-slovaque a instauré 4 nouveau le systéme des 
mesures extraordinaires tel qu’il fut pratiqué sous l’ancien régime en Autriche. 
Les garanties juridiques destinées 4 mettre les habitants a l’abri de poursuites 
non fondées furent suspendues. Sous des prétextes les plus futiles, souvent 
méme a la suite d’une simple dénonciation, des officiers, des hommes poli- 
tiques et maintes autres personnes de nationalité allemande furent arrétées et 
emprisonnées [sic]. Ces mesures furent encore aggravées par la brutalité avec 
laquelle elles furent effectuées de la part des soldats tchéco-slovaques, et par 
la maniére de laquelle furent traités les détenus. L’arbitraire de ces procédés 
ressort du fait, que la majorité des personnes, écrouées par les autorités 
tchéco-slovaques soit pour crime de haute trahison, soit pour crime d’intelli- 
gence avec l’ennemi, furent élargies aprés un laps de temps plus ou moins 
long, parce que les autorités n’ont pas réussi 4 établir leur culpabilité. Ce 
systéme continue malheureusement. II] suffit qu’un habitant de nationalité 
allemande ait des attaches quelque innocentes qu’elles soient avec |’Autriche 
Allemande, pour qu’il soit exposé 4 de graves soupg¢ons et traité en consé- 
quence. Le Gouvernement Tchéco-slovaque se prémunit d’un cété de ses 
relations avec |’Entente pour envisager les rapports de la République 
tchéco-slovaque avec la République de |’Autriche Allemande comme celles 
entre Etats ennemis. De ]’autre cété il méconnait l’importance du fait que le 
traité de paix n’a pas encore réglé définitivement les questions territoriales 
pendantes entre les deux Etats susmentionnés et que par conséquent le pays 
des Sudétes ne peut étre considéré que comme un pays se trouvant sous une 
occupation militaire provisoire od certaines tendances des habitants, méme 
si elles existaient, ne sauraient étre qualifiées de crime de haute trahison. 

Le Département des Affaires Etrangéres a l’honneur de s’adresser 4 Votre 
obligeance [? obligeante] entremise en Vous priant de vouloir bien informer 
Votre Gouvernement des faits ci-dessus mentionnés afin que le Gouvernement 
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de la Républic [sic] tchéco-slovaque soit invité 4 élargir les personnes empri- 
sonnées du chef susmentionné sans preuves suffisantes, a ne pas les priver de 
garanties judiciaires dans le cas d’un procés pénal et a4 s’abstenir, jusqu’au 
réglement définitif des questions territoriales par la Conférence de paix, de 
mesures et procédés dirigées [sic] contre la population allemande et aptes 
a aggraver les dispositions des esprits déja assez exaspérés par les diverses 
vexations auxquelles les habitants sont exposés. 


Je saisis, etc., 
(Signé) 


No. 93 


Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Recetved August 7) 
No. 162 Telegraphic [113368/103821/55 | 


WARSAW, August 6, 1919 

Your telegram No. 189.! 

Mr. Paderewski told me to-day he would be grateful for British Mission to 
(help) in reorganizing Police Force. I suggested that Colonel Macready if 
you approve (may be) asked that he might be attached to Minister of the 
Interior. He asked that the rest of Mission should consist of 1 or 2 instructors 
who should travel and report. One or two instructors to organize service. 
He expressed himself most grateful to British Government. Your telegram? 
was undecypherable from ‘General Malcolm’s staff’. Telegram was re- 
cyphered. Is this a mistake? It causes great difficulty in decyphering. 


' No. 77. 
2 The reference was evidently to a repetition to Warsaw of No. 46. 


No. 94 


Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Recetved August 11) 
No. 116 [130/2/1/17672] 


WARSAW, August 7, 1919 
Sir, a : 
With reference to my despatch No. 107! of August 2nd, enclosing copy of 
a note verbale from the Polish Government relative to the alleged removal of 
rolling stock etc. by the German Government, I have the honour to transmit 
herewith a copy of General Hammond’s? observations in regard to the above. 
A copy of this despatch has been sent to the Foreign Office. 
I have, &c., 
Percy C. WyNDHAM 


1 Not printed. This despatch enclosed copies of two notes of July 26, 1919, from the 
Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs protesting against alleged German infractions of articles 
107, 256 and 371 of the Treaty of Versailles: see the enclosure below. 

2 Chief of the Allied Railway Mission in Poland. 
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ENCLosurE IN No. 94 
General Hammond to Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) 
Allied Railway Mission to Poland. WARSAW, August 4, 1919 


With reference to the complaint of the Polish Government that the German 
Government are removing all railway Material obtained by the German 
State during the war, and only leaving such material as was there prior to 
the war, I do not think that such a distinction can possibly be made under 
the terms of the treaty quoted, more especially as regards article 371 where 
the date Nov. 11th 1918 is specifically mentioned. 

I have no doubt that the various commissions constituted to carry out the 
terms of the treaty will take steps accordingly, but any action which they 
may take is bound to be delayed until they have inspected the records of the 
various railway directorates. Therefore, if the Germans are removing 
material as stated in the note of the Polish Government, there will be a 
shortage of material and rolling stock until the commission had had time to 
investigate. This will affect the economic situation in these territories, and 
prevent them settling down quickly to normal conditions. For this reason 
I recommend that the German Government be warned that the removal of 
any form of railway material or rolling stock will not be permitted until the 
various commissions of Experts have given their decision. 

F. D. Hammonp3 

3 With regard to the German removal of railway material from districts to be ceded to 
Poland, the British Military Mission in Poland stated in report No. G. 478 of August 7, 
1919, to the Military Section of the British Peace Delegation: ‘Major Grant reports from 
Bentchen that the Germans are taking up the sidings of the railway at Bentchen, and that 
they are also sending rolling stock and railway material into the interior of Germany.’ 


No. 95 


Letter from General Malcolm (Berlin) to Colonel Twtss (Parts. 
Recewved August 12) 


Unnumbered [477/2/11/17770] 
BERLIN, August 7, 1919 
Dear Twiss, 

I have to answer two of your letters! of the 1st and 2nd August. The first 
dealing with Russia, and the second with the surrender of malefactors. I will 
take them in order... .? 

With regard to the question of the malefactors—I telegraphed on the 
5th. inst.,3 saying that I had just seen Von Lut([t]witz, and wrote yesterday‘ 
giving my general views. I do not think I have much to add to them, except 

* Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

2 The ensuing portion of this letter (beginning ‘First with regard to Russia’), not here 
printed, is printed as the enclosure in No. 387 in Volume III. 

3 See No. 84. + See No. 84, note 2. 
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to say that the Army exaggerates the feeling which would be aroused in the 
country of [? by] the surrender of the Generals. The working classes are un- 
doubtedly very hostile to the officers, who are identified with ‘Noske’s blood 
hounds’.s A certain number of moderate people of the Left, even say that 
the disappearance of the officers would be to the good, as Noske’s troops 
provoke disorder rather than suppress it. I do not accept this view entirely 
myself, but it shows how people are talking. 

The Kaiser and Hindenburg are now popular heroes, and it will be 
difficult to convince the country that they have done anything wrong. On 
the other hand, there would not be much opposition, if any, to the surrender 
of the Prison Commandants and ‘U’ Boat commanders, and such like folk 
who can be accused of definite outrages. However, I have said all this in my 
official letter. The difficult thing to assess is, what would be the effect if the 
Army were to withdraw its support from the Government. It certainly is 
not true to say that the Government is weak owing to the recent attacks from 
the Extreme Right,® rather, I should say, the Right is very much discredited 
and the Government decidedly stronger than it was a fortnight or three 
weeks ago. I do not think it would go out even if the Army should withdraw 
its support on this question. However, trouble would certainly come later 
in the year, if, as is to be anticipated, there is a good deal of disorder owing 
to want of employment—i.e. when the Prisoners of War come back and so on. 
There may even very well be a gradual weakening to the Central authorities, 
which would eventually result in some form of Rate government.’ 

I am afraid this is a terribly long letter, but I hope it answers most of your 
questions. 

Yours very sincerely, 
NEILL MALCOLM 


Since dictating the above badly typed letter, I have heard that there 1s a 
force of 20,000 unarmed Russians somewhere south of Petrograd preparing 
to attack the Bolshevicks in rear in cooperation with Bermont.® An officer 
from this force is said to have reached Berlin yesterday or the day before. 
I will try to get hold of him. 

S The reference was to freecorps elements organized by Herr Noske during the winter of 
1918—19 with a view to countering Spartakist activities. 

© Cf. Volume I, No. 25, note 1. 7 i.e. government of workers’ councils. 

® For the activities in the Baltic Provinces at that period of Colonel Prince Bermondt- 
Avalov see Volume III, Chap. I. 


No. 96 


Mr. Balfour (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 9) 
No. 1558 [114096/9019/39] 
PARIS, August 8, 1919 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship will doubtless have read General Malcolm’s report No. 15! 


' Not printed: cf. below. 
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on present conditions in Germany, dated the Ist instant, and addressed to 
the Director of Military Intelligence at the War Office. 

2. I beg leave to draw Your Lordship’s particular attention to Part 3 of 
that report, enclosing a memorandum by Colonel Pollock on a conversation 
with Dr. Schlesinger, one of the founders of the ‘Bund Neues Vaterlands’, 
an organisation formed with the object of informing the German public as 
to the real facts of the war and the German behaviour during the war. 

3. Dr. Schlesinger asks to be supplied with information from British 
sources showing the causes of the hostility against Germany felt in the British 
Empire. General Malcolm supports Dr. Schlesinger’s request and adds his 
own opinion that effectual propaganda in Germany is almost as necessary 
now as it was during the war—a matter to which he again refers in his 
telegram to me, No. Z 76? of the 5th instant, of which I enclose a copy: for 
convenience of reference, in regard to the trial of the German Emperor and 
German officers. 

4. I would suggest that it would be well to consider whether, by utilizing 
such machinery for propaganda as may still be available, means could not be 
found to explain to the German people at large the real facts of the conduct 
of the German forces during the war, of which they are evidently ignorant. 
It would clearly be advantageous, as General Malcolm rightly observes, if 
they could be made to understand that what the Allies require is justice and 
not revenge. 

Iam, &c., 
(For Mr. Balfour) 
Eyre A. CROWE 
2 No. 84. 3 Not here printed: see No. 84. 


No. 97 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received August 11) 
No. 390 Telegraphic [114488/1193/3| 


BUCHAREST, August 8, 1919 


In reply to my representations as to importance of doing everything 
possible to (? conciliate) Hungarian people the King informed mein audience 
last evening that he had not only impressed this on Army Commanders but 
had also despatched Roumanian Diplomatist Monsieur . . .' to Budapest 
to see no ill treatment of Hungarian people took place. 

t The text here is uncertain. The reference was to M. Diamandy. 


No. 98 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received August 11) 


No. 391 Telegraphic [114717/392/19] 
BUCHAREST, August 8, 1919 
The King told me yesterday he wished to call Crown Council of all Party 
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leaders to consider question of Peace Treaty and situation which would arise 
in the event of M. Bratiano’s refusal to sign and his consequent resignation. 
‘His Majesty’s [ste] would like to submit alternative courses (1) Blank refusal 
of Treaty, (2) Acceptance subject to modifications or (3) Unconditional 
acceptance, and then call to office Government representing wishes of 
majority. He hoped there would be at least the majority for (2). But there 
were almost insuperable obstacles to calling of such a Crown Council as 
M. Bratiano bluntly refused to meet Averesco and Take Jonesco took same 
line regarding Marghiloman. I said I would try and persuade Take Jonesco 
if His Majesty desired and he begs me to do so. 


No. 99 


Earl Curzon to Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) 
No. 200 Telegraphic [114650/529/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 9, 1919 


As the Polish Government are doubtless aware, complaints continue to be 
received from Jewish Societies throughout the world as to the condition of 
their co-religionists in Poland. 

His Majesty’s Government feel that it is as much in the interest of the 
Polish Government as of the other Governments concerned for the welfare of 
Poland that some steps should be taken to allay the apprehensions of the 
Jewish communities and to meet the charges which are being made. 

In these circumstances they have thought that the wisest course will be to 
despatch an independent mission to Poland, entrusted with the task of seeing 
for itself the relations existing between the Polish and Jewish populations. 

I presume the Polish Government will not raise any objection and will be 
prepared to afford members of the mission the same facilities which they are 
affording to Mr. Morgenthau’s mission. 


No. 100 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received August 18) 


No. 394 Telegraphic: by bag [117537/1193/3]) 
BUCHAREST, August 10, 1919 
My French Colleague received yesterday for communication to Rou- 
manian Government message from Peace Conference’ denouncing Rov- 
manian action regarding Hungary. Communication has of course been made 
but message appears to show such entire misconception of the real facts that 
I feel it my duty to make following observations. 
(1) Neither Roumanian Government nor Military Authorities received 
any message from Conference before occupation of Budapest as to despatch 
t See Volume I, No. 30, appendix B, document 2. 
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of four Allied Generals there to enforce observance of November Armistice 
terms. In principle Roumanians were hardly to blame for imposing armis- 
tice conditions on a beaten enemy who had suddenly attacked them with 
large forces on a wide front. I have no knowledge of Roumanian Armistice 
terms beyond account of them in German wireless. According to latter, 
terms are certainly too harsh. But it would seem somewhat unfair to invoke 
existence of November Armistice terms in view of fact that this armistice had 
not prevented Hungarian Bolsheviks from systematically attacking Czecho- 
Slovaks and Roumanians. Moreover Allies themselves did not apparently 
regard November Armistice as still in existence as they had asked Rou- 
manian cooperation in allied advance on Budapest. It is true that this allied 
advance did not materialise for the reason that in the meantime Hungarians 
had violently attacked Roumanians, were pushed back and pursued to 
Budapest. 

(2) There would scarcely seem sufficient justification for so strong a 
warning to Roumanians against ‘action against humanity and justice’. 
Counter-offensive was taken in mere self defence. Both King and Prime 
Minister gave me most ample assurance in reply to warning I addressed them 
on my own responsibility some time ago that strictest orders had been given 
all Army Commanders rigorously to suppress any tendencies to harsh treat- 
ment of Hungarians by Roumanian troops. It was explained to latter that 
everything possible must be done to show Hungarian people that Rou- 
manians had no quarrel with them but were only concerned with suppression 
of Bolsheviks who had been standing menace to peace and order. I have 
every reason to believe that these orders have in the main been carried out. 
Mr. Bratiano explained to me that only occurrences which could have given 
rise to accusation of Roumanian brutality were as follows: Many of Bol- 
shevik troops wore no uniform or badge of any kind and were indistinguish- 
able from civilian population. In some instances such troops had murdered 
Roumanian sentries etc. and had been denounced by Hungarian villagers. 
When evidence such as hidden rifles had been discovered and proofs were 
conclusive guilty persons had been naturally executed out of hand. But every 
care had been taken to establish facts to avoid punishment of innocent 
people. Both King and Prime Minister further assured me that Roumanian 
troops had abstained from all looting and pillaging during advance. They 
affirmed that Roumanian troops had been welcomed almost everywhere by 
population as protectors against cruelties and tyranny of Bela-Kun’s Bol- 
sheviks. 

Prime Minister informed me that far from starving Budapest Roumanian 
Authorities had done everything possible to assist local authorities in re- 
victualling city, which Roumanian Army had found practically destitute of 
food. As regards interruption of railway communications he stated cate- 
gorically that only on few railway lines have communications been inter- 
rupted for reasons of mere military security. 

(3) Government which has succeeded Bela Kun has neither been arrested 
nor replaced by Roumanian troops. Roumanian Government are resolved, 
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Prime Minister assured me, to place themselves in entire agreement with the 
Allies in regard to attitude to be adopted towards formation of any particular 
Government, which it may be decided to set up in Hungary. They have no 
special knowledge of Archduke Joseph’s coup d’état? and have certainly done 
nothing to assist it. 

My French, American and Italian Colleagues are, I understand, tele- 
graphing in above sense. We cannot help regretting that Allied representa- 
tives on spot should not be questioned, but that information appears only 
to be received and acted upon from one side. 

Copy sent to Astoria. 


2 For the assumption of the provisional government of Hungary by the Archduke 
Joseph, see the telegram addressed by him to M. Clemenceau on August 8, 1919, printed in 
Volume I, No. 32, appendix A, document (iv). 


No. 101 


Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Mr. Balfour (Parts. 
Recetved August 12) 
No. 705 Telegraphic [46/1/5/17814] 

VIENNA, August 10, 1919 

Dr. Renner drew attention yesterday to the bad impression in Vienna 
caused by the nomination of the Arch-Duke Joseph to the temporary 
government in Budapest which taken in conjunction with the retirement of 
Dr. Bauer and the increased strength of the Christian socialist parties seemed 
to preshadow an undesirable return to reactionary political influences he 
feared that [stc] the result to shield the socialist parties and to bring the left 
wing out into direct opposition and to positively unite them with the com- 
munists the papers here [sic] indicate that the workers of Budapest are hold- 
ing aloof from the new government in Budapest and it is as yet uncertain 
whether the most influential socialist[s] such as Garami will associate them- 


selves with it. A Monarchist movement in Austria is obviously undesirable.' 
Ends. 


1 In connexion with the recent change of government in Hungary Sir C. des Graz 
reported in Belgrade telegram No. 277 of August 10, 1919 (received August 13): ‘Rumour 
circulating here yesterday that Socialist Administration at Buda Pesth has been replaced by 
Government with the Archduke Joseph at its head caused a flutter. Idea is distasteful here 
if meaning possibility of reunion of Hungary with Austria under a Hapsburg and creation 
anew of a stronger State on the borders of Jugo-Slavia. I heard last night that it was thought 
that the Szegedin Government would join new Government at Pesth and it is said that forces 
under orders of former—about 3 battalions—are already on their way to Pesth.’ 
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No. 102 


Colonel Sir T. Cuntnghame (Vienna) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. 
Received August 12) 
No. 704 Telegraphic [7o/2/1/17813] 

VIENNA, August 10, 1919 

I saw Dr. Renner today, he was much concerned at the probability of an 
immediate financial collapse. He thought that it would be necessary in any 
case to operate a moratorium and he hoped that might be done in accordance 
with reparation. He desired if possible to agree forthwith to all clauses of 
the treaty exclusive of the financial clauses but in the matter of signing the 
treaty was in the hands of the chief committee of the national assembly. He 
was pessimistic because he had drawn the conclusion in Paris that the repre- 
sentatives of the success [? successor] states had convinced the Paris Conference 
that a fair distribution of debts meant universal bankruptcy, an opinion which 
he naturally did not share. The following are the chief points of his representa- 
tion. Begins. Dr. Renner’s report in the chief committee of the assembly on 
the significance of the financial and economic provisions of the Peace Treaty 
particularly however his statement that any essential allocations! of these pro- 
visions were not to be expected caused deep consternation. Both the members 
of the chief committee and all banking and commercial circles are positive 
that the coming into force of the Peace Treaty in its present form would im- 
mediately lead toa catastrophal [stc] collapse. The latter could only be avoided 
if at least the following provisions would be modified. In lieu of the provisions of 
articles 260 and 266? regarding the rates of calculation of liabilities expressed 
in old Austrian kronen between German Austria and other national states 
it should be provided that these obligations have to be carried out of [? in] the 
currency of the place of transaction. The provisions of article 199 penullti- 
mate para. and of article 201 last para. according to which German Austria 
alone is responsible for all debts contracted before and during the war and 
not represented by Rentes, Bons and Bonds should be replaced by a provision 
according to which the responsibility for these debts is imposed upon all 
successor states. Likewise the responsibility of all successor states for the 
portion of the war loans which 1s in possession of foreigners should be recog- 
nised and German Austria freed from the exclusive responsibility for this debt 
imposed upon it by Art. 201, para. 4. In general the war debt should be 
distributed in a fair way among the successor states and their responsibility 
be recognised on principle. The liquidation of the Austro-Hungarian bank 
cannot possibly begin on the day after the signature of the Peace Treaty 
as this is provided for in para. 6 of Art. 202, but must be postponed until 
at least the end of the year. The difference made in para. 8 between 


In error for ‘alterations’. 

2 The numbering is that of the text of the terms of peace as presented to the Austrian 
Peace Delegation on July 20, 1919: see Bericht tiber die Tatigheit der deutschésterreichischen 
Friedensdelegation in St. Germain-en-Laye, vol. ii, pp. 10 f. 
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banknotes issued before October 27, 1918, and notes issued later must be 
abandoned. The responsibility for the notes circulating abroad which 
according to para. 11 of Art. 202 is imposed upon German Austria and 
Hungarian Government alone must be distributed in a Just manner among 
all successor states in proportion to their inland circulation. In general the 
situation is regarded extremely serious should no modifications be attained 
at least in the important clauses. The only way out would probably be to 
eliminate these clauses regarding financial statement [sc] between these suc- 
cessor states and refer them to the reparation committee for decision and 
settle in the Peace Treaty only such economic questions as refer to the 
relations between Austria and the Allied and Associated [? Powers].3 End. 


3 For consideration in the Supreme Council of Austrian counter-proposals to the economic 
and financial clauses in the draft treaty of peace with Austria, and of the proposed Allied 
reply thereto, see Volume I, No. 40, minute 3, No. 42, minute 6 and appendix F, and No. 44, 
minute 1. 


No. 103 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Recewved August 15) 


No. 115 [116533/2138/3) 


PRAGUE, August 10, 1919 
My Lord, 

I was invited yesterday to spend the afternoon with the President at 
Kolodeje, a chateau belonging to Prince Liechtenstein, where Monsieur 
Masaryk is passing the summer. 

We rode together some hours and I had a conversation on political matters, 
of which the following is a summary. 

Recent events in Hungary are, as may be expected, engrossing the atten- 
tion of all parties. The President has no good word to say for the Archduke 
Joseph who, he stated, was unpopular with the troops he commanded during 
the war and was considered incompetent by the German high command in 
Serbia. He believed, however, that it was possible, if not probable, that he 
would be elected King of Hungary and that his chances of success would be 
increased by the fact that the number of factory workers in the country is 
small, and that Budapest is the only town of real importance in the country. 
He regarded the prospect of a Hapsburg on the throne as a distinct menace 
to Czecho-Slovakia, as a strong Magyar army would, no doubt, form part of 
his political programme. 

I asked whether he anticipated danger in Slovakia. The President who, 
I believe, does not realise the changes which have occurred in the mentality 
of the people of the country of his birth since the creation of this Republic, 
replied that at heart the Slovaks were loyal to this country. That their 
former magyarization had been effected by three instruments, the Church, 
the brandy shop and the schools. The brandy shops, he said, were always 
leased by the late Austro-Hungarian Government to Jews who were thus 
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given a most lucrative business in exchange for their valuable co-operation 
in the policy of the Government. 

The President stated that the Jews in Slovakia and Ruthenia who amounted 
to about 250,000, will be removed from all employment in which they could 
harm the Republic. The same policy will apply to the schools. 

When, however, it is considered that the events which have occurred since 
the creation of the Republic have distinctly widened the breach between 
Czechs and Slovaks, and that the Catholic Church, suffering under a sense 
of persecution on the part of the authorities, is powerful in Slovakia, it does 
not seem probable that the measures proposed will be efficacious in counter- 
acting the effects of the Magyar propaganda which is steadily continuing. 
Moreover the dislocation of the Jews from their employment will raise a new 
and powerful element of hostility to the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 

Monsieur Masaryk 1s clearly apprehensive of events in Hungary and ad- 
mitted to me that he would have preferred a continuance of Bolshevism to 
a Hapsburg on the throne at Budapest.' 

With regard to German Austria, he said that the aristocracy, the leading 
military men and practically the whole population of Vienna exclusive of 
social democrats and bolshevists, would welcome the return of the ex- 
Emperor Charles. Upon my demurring that neither the aristocracy nor the 
soldiers had any confidence in his late Majesty’s capacity to rule, he said that 
in that case they might elect a German Prince to the throne. That some of 
the late reigning houses there still enjoyed popularity, as for instance Prince 
Max of Baden, and that the Entente should be prepared for such an even- 
tuality. 

Isaid that this could hardly occur unless Germany herself reverted to 
Monarchism and this Monsieur Masaryk appeared to think wasnotimprobable. 

Turning to Poland and the Teschen question, the President said that he 
had a promise from the Conference at Paris that practically the whole of the 
territory in dispute should revert to Czecho-Slovakia, but now that the British 
Prime Minister and Mr. Wilson had left, he did not think the promise would 
be observed. At the best, he now hoped for a judgment of Solomon—one 
half to each of the contending countries. That such a decision would cause 
great political excitement in this country but that every effort would be made 
to prevent disorder. 

He did not think that the establishment of a Monarchy in Poland was 
impossible. The Polish landowners and aristocracy would like an English 
prince, to wit, Prince Arthur of Connaught. He anticipated a collision 
between the peasants and working men and the ‘gentry’, and Bolshevism 
might ensue. This example could have a dangerous effect on his own 


' With reference to the views of the Czechoslovak Government concerning the assump- 
tion of power in Hungary by the Archduke Joseph, cf. a note of August 12, 1919, addressed 
by Dr. Bene’ at Paris to M. Clemenceau and printed in translation by F. Dedk, Hungary at 
the Paris Peace Conference (New York, 1942), pp. 483-5. Cf. also Documents diplomatiques con- 
cemant les tentatives de restauration des Habsbourg sur le tréne de Hongrie, aoiit 1919-novembre 1921 
(Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Prague, 1922), pp. 10-12. 
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country, though on the whole he did not anticipate an outbreak here, for 
the real danger which had existed two months ago (see my despatches 
Nos. 767 and 83? of June 16th and 2oth respectively, and my telegram 
No. 122? of June 25th) had now in his opinion subsided. But, he said, there 
would always be a risk if a neighbouring country were plunged into disorder. 

The Poles were unpractical in their government and administration, and 
must be a cause of anxiety to Europe for some time to come. Moreover there 
was a constant danger of German intrigue and even intervention in that 
country if an opportunity offered itself. 

As regards Russia, his relations with that country would be purely eco- 
nomic. If Admiral Kolchak and General Denikin succeeded in defeating the 
Bolsheviks, there would undoubtedly be a restoration of Czardom, and this 
meant a revival of Nihilism. For, he continued, he had met Denikin, Kor- 
nilow, and other Russian generals, and was convinced that they had not 
learnt wisdom from the events which had convulsed their country. It was 
for this reason that he had refused to lend his troops to fight their battles and 
why they had accused him of Bolshevik sympathies. 

Before the fall of the Emperor Nicholas, he said Monsieur Kramarsh was 
strongly in favour of offering the throne of Bohemia to a Romanoff prince. 
He had opposed this with all his might. He believed that the future form of 
Government of Bohemia would be republican, but if a monarchy should be 
under contemplation he was strongly of opinion that the throne should be 
offered to an English prince. 

The President finally spoke of the policy of the Entente towards this 
country, which, he said, he had up to now found extremely inconsistent. He 
earnestly hoped that a definite policy would now be laid down and adhered 
to. He did not blame Great Britain or America for France had with their 
consent assumed the lead at the Paris Conference, and was consequently 
responsible for what had occurred. 

Monsieur Masaryk lives in considerable state in his beautiful chateau 
which is half an hour’s drive by motor from Prague. 

I noted that sentries were posted round the park and that the guard turned 
out and presented arms when we rode out as well as when we returned. 

I have, &c., 
CrciL GOsLING 
2 Not printed. 


No. 104 
Mr. Balfour (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received August 12) 
No. 1258 Telegraphic [115229/9019/39| 
PARIS, August 11, 1919 


Following for Prime Minister. 

General Dupont’s despatch! and other evidence seems to confirm Erz- 

t This despatch from the Chief of the French Military Mission in Berlin is printed in 
Volume I, No. 32, appendix C. 
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berger’s view that if Allies insist on immediate surrender of all German 
officers charged with crimes Erzberger’s Government will fall. French 
Government would regard this as a great misfortune and if our information 
is correct they are probably right. I said? that so far as I could see there were 
only two possible alternatives to insistence on immediate and complete 
observance of Treaty obligations: (1) to abandon claim of surrender of 
general mass of criminals and to insist only upon the surrender of most 
important and notorious offenders: the other is to insist on immediate sur- 
render of this latter class and leave in abeyance our full Treaty demands. 

Monsieur Clemenceau was quite clearly and decidedly in favour of second 
course. I observed that while I saw obvious difficulties to insistence on our 
full rights I could not consent to any modification of Treaty without con- 
sulting War Cabinet more especially as question of punishing guilty officers 
played a great part at our election. I observed also that there was a certain 
danger lest alternative favoured by Monsieur Clemenceau would combine 
disadvantages of tampering with Treaty and yet failing to keep Erzberger 
in power. If the Army felt their fate was only postponed they would hardly 
be conciliated. I gather that M. Clemenceau on the other hand thinks that 
his plan would carry us successfully over next six months after which we 
should be in a better position to judge situation. There is no doubt of course 
that his scheme has advantage of permitting us to say that Treaty remained 
essentially unmodified there being no change except in dates of its complete 
execution. 

As Solicitor-General has never been able either to come here himself or to 
send anybody to represent him I am very imperfectly acquainted with present 
position of this question. Please let me know your views. 


2 At a meeting of the Supreme Council of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers on 
August 11, 1919: see Volume I, No. 32, minute 4. 


No. 105 


Mr. Balfour (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 12) 
No. 1262 Telegraphic [477/2/11/17841]' 


PARIS, August 12, 1919 

Following for Prime Minister. 
My telegram about handing over of German criminals? was based on a 
discussion in Council of Five? upon Clemenceau’s initiative. Further exami- 


' This telegram was telegraphed in two parts. The second part, as received, beginning 
“Malcolm, however, . considers’ (cf. below), is noted on the main Foreign Office file 
(115396/9019/39) as having been despatched at 6.20 p.m. and received at 11 p.m. on 
August 12, 1919. The first part is missing from the main Foreign Office archives and the 
telegram as a whole, as here printed, has accordingly been supplied from the archives of 
the British Peace Delegation. This copy is noted as having been despatched at 3.30 p.m. 
that day; this time presumably relates more particularly to the first part of the telegram. 

2 No. 104. 3 See No. 104, note 2. 
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nation convinces me that he doesn’t understand the case, and that his 
particular plan is impracticable. 

General Malcolm has just arrived from Berlin and his view is that the army 
believes that we are going to demand the handing over of Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff, Mackensen and other high Generals, because they were heads 
of the army, and that army officers cannot bring themselves to hand over 
their colleagues simply because they have acted as good soldiers. In the 
event of our making such a demand Malcolm agrees that the army would 
probably refuse to obey the orders of the government, and that while the 
government would probably retain the confidence of the assembly it might 
then become impotent to deal with Spartacist outrages. Malcolm, however, 
considers‘ that army and Germany would acquiesce if a crushing prima fac 
case of having committed or authorised atrocities by land or sea could be 
made against each criminal asked for and published at the time of demand. 
German public would then realise that individuals were being tried, not for 
having done their duty as soldiers or sailors but for definite and flagrant 
breaches of law for which they should undoubtedly be held responsible. 

I consider Malcolm’s views sound, the practical point seems to be whether 
we are going to present a large list. I am sure that no list should be presented 
unaccompanied by a full account of the charges against each individual and 
I am fairly confident that a short list will in practice be found easier to deal 
with than a long one. But in any case Clemenceau’s idea of a long list which 
is not to be immediately acted upon, seems absurd. Will you advise me as to 
Cabinet’s views? 


4 Cf. note 1 above. 


No. 106 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Parts) 


No. 1079 Telegraphic [115229/9019/39] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 13, 1919 

Following from Prime Minister. 

Your No. 1258 D,! and 1262.? 

I am in entire agreement with the views expressed in your 1262.2 I have 
consulted Law Officers and my strong opinion is that we should confine our 
demands to surrender of the most unpostant and notorious offenders and let 
the rest go. 

For your confidential information Law Officers are hopeful that number 
of trials might possibly be cut down to about 50 or 60 of the worst offenders, 
and it is very desirable that the French should cut their list down to similar 
limits. | | . 4 


' No. 104. 2 No. 105. 
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No. 107 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Parts) 


No. 5390 [130/2/1/18124] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 13, 1919 
Sir, 
I transmit to you, herewith, for such action as may be necessary, a copy of 
a telegram communicated by the Polish Minister in London, relative to 
German activities in Western Prussia. 
I have, &c., 
(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
GERALD SPICER 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 107 
Telegram from Polish Foreign Office, Warsaw, to Polisk Legation, London 
Copy. 

Alarming news have been received from Western Prussia. Rape has been 
already removed by the Germans who are at present removing corn and are 
dissolving Polish food committees. 

The President of the Commission for small holdings of Posen, Mr. Krysie- 
wicz has been arrested notwithstanding that he owned a passport issued by 
the Berlin Ministry of Home Affairs. 

The Allies have no representative on the spot. Population is greatly dis- 
turbed. The Polish Government cannot be responsible for eventual disorders 


called forth by the necessity for self defence. Immediate intervention re- 
quested.! 


1 On August g, 1919, General Henrys, Chief of the French Military Mission in Poland, 
had despatched the following telegram (copy received by the British Peace Delegation from 
the Secretariat-General of the Peace Conference at Paris on August 13): ‘Le Général 
Dupont a demandé, le 4 juillet, que des commissions d’officiers chargées de surveiller le 
transfert des territoires cédés par ]’Allemagne 4 la Pologne et de protéger la population, 
allemande aussi bien que polonaise, contre tout excés soient envoyées dés la mise en vigueur 
du Traité de Paix. Or, les Allemands continuent 4 évacuer le matériel et les récoltes de ces 
régions. En privant ainsi la population de tout moyen d’existence ils favorisent la propa- 
gande Bolcheviste et menacent de provoquer des troubles graves. Je suis d’accord avec le 
Général Dupont pour demander que les Commissions de surveillance soient envoyées 
immeédiatement.’ 


No. 108 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received August 21) 
No. 395 Telegraphic [119120/1193/3] 


BUCHAREST, August 13, 1919 
My telegram No. 394! August roth. Armistice terms imposed by Rou- 


1 No. 100. 
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manians upon Hungary are now known here and [ have protested against 
their excessive harshness. In view of communication from Conference I have 
of course refused admittance of right of Roumanians to impose any Armistice 
terms whatever, but have merely said that in interest of Roumanians them- 
selves they should not by excessive harshness lay themselves open to charge of 
aggressive imperialism. I am seeing Prime Minister to-morrow and will do 
all I can to make him see reason. 

Roumanian Government thinks there is no actual armistice but only 
armistice convention as Hungarian Army had ceased to exist and conse- 
quently there was no one to sign. 


No. 109 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received August 20) 


No. 397 Telegraphic: by bag [118496/1193/3] 
BUCHAREST, August 13, 1919 

My telegram 395.! 

I told Prime Minister this morning that severity of Roumanian terms to 
Hungary could not fail to produce very bad impression on Allies. I thought 
Roumanians in their own interests should do all in their power to show 
moderation. Prime Minister replied that he intended to be extremely 
conciliatory and moderate in regard to foodstuffs, cattle etc., but that he 
would certainly be exacting in his demands for surrender of Arms and railway 
material. Latter had been to large extent seized from Roumania during 
enemy invasion. Moreover Hungary as result of this spoliation had large 
surplus of railway material, whereas Roumania’s lack of it was creating 
critical situation. He added that Americans appeared to think Roumanians 
intended to appropriate supplies sent by former to Hungary. There was no 
foundation for such apprehensions. Roumanian Government had no in- 
tention of interfering in any way with such supplies. 

General Greenly reports that Roumanian troops are behaving very well 
and that Commanders are doing their best to carry out orders of Roumanian 
Government regarding conciliatory treatment of Hungarian population. 
Town of Budapest is quite tranquil. 


t No. 108. 


No. 110 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Recerved August 25) 


No. 141 [120531/392/19) 
BUCHAREST, August 15, 1919 
My Lord, 
The Queen sent for me this morning and spoke at great length on the 
internal situation. Her Majesty said that the King and herself were in the 
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position of having absolutely nobody to turn to for advice. The Court Officials, 
though devoted to the royal interests, had no knowledge or understanding of 
public affairs. All the Roumanian politicians had an axe to grind, and were 
incapable of giving disinterested advice. Prince Stirbey had been most 
useful, but Their Majesties had been obliged to send him away temporarily, 
in view of the violence of popular feeling against him. In reality he was a 
patriotic Roumanian devoted to the King, and absolutely disinterested, but 
had been perhaps too much attached to Mr. Bratiano. This was, however, 
not from any love of him, but merely because he, rightly or wrongly, thought 
that the interests of the King and country were best served by supporting this 
statesman. Anyhow, his departure had become necessary, with the result 
that Their Majesties were without a single counsellor in whose disinterested- 
ness they could have real trust. At the express wish of the King Her Majesty 
had therefore sent for me to discuss the political situation, and give whatever 
advice I could. 

I told the Queen that I was deeply touched and honoured by this proof of 
Their Majesties’ trust, but I ventured to remind her that Foreign representa- 
tives ought in no way to interfere with internal politics. Her Majesty said 
she quite understood this, but that she was an Englishwoman asking for my 
help and advice as an Englishman. Both she and the King only wished to do 
the best they could for their country, but the situation was so difficult that 
they were utterly perplexed. I said that I could not resist such an appeal 
from Her Majesty, but that I must beg her to regard anything I said as 
entirely unofficial, and merely as an expression of the friendly advice with a 
request for which she had honoured me. 

The chief danger of the situation appeared to me to be in the fact that the 
King was gradually becoming identified with a system which was exasperat- 
ing the country. I had noticed of late a tendency amongst the peasants to 
say ‘we know we can expect nothing from our Government but why does 
not the King interfere and stop this robbery that is going on?’ The King’s 
power and influence in this country were very great, for the very reason that 
the peasants looked up to him in much the same way as a Highland clan 
looked to their Chieftain. Therefore they could not understand why His 
Majesty could do nothing to prevent their exploitation by the gang of cor- 
rupt politicians and officials, who were favouring the present system of 
speculation and profiteering. The Queen replied that both she and the King 
were most anxious to do what they could against these abuses, but that every 
time the King remonstrated with the Ministers concerned he could get 
nothing out of them but promises which were never acted on. What was His 
Majesty to do? He was in no way bound to Mr. Bratiano, but the latter was 
at any rate a sincere supporter of the dynasty, which was, she feared, more 
than could be said for Take Jonesco or General Averesco. 

I said I did not believe that either of these two statesmen were anti- 
dynastic. Both of them were perhaps republicans: in fact they called them- 
selves so openly. But they had assured me that they realised this country 
needed a monarchy, as it was not nearly civilised enough for a republican 
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form of Government. In fact Take Jonesco had said to me that the only form 
of republic which could be created here would be similar to that of Portugal, 
and he ‘did not want a “Portuguese Republic” at any price.’ He and 
General Averesco had both agreed with me that the one essential thing for 
the maintenance of this country as the Bulwark of South-East Europe against 
Bolshevism, was the preservation of the dynasty. 

Her Majesty said that the King had now effected a reconciliation with 
General Averesco, and that he was very grateful to me for the advice I had 
given as to the wisdom of such a course. The General had seemed much 
moved by the renewal of the King’s confidence in him. But did I really think 
that, if the King put himself in the hands of these two statesmen, he could 
trust to their loyalty? I said that I firmly believed that if the King really 
trusted them, they would not abuse this trust. At the same time I felt I 
should warn Her Majesty that in my opinion Take Jonesco and Averesco by 
themselves were not strong enough to govern the country. It would be 
essential for them to obtain the support of Mr. Maniu and the Transy]l- 
vanians. Unfortunately the latter appeared to have identified themselves 
with Mr. Bratiano’s policy as regards insistence on the maximum of Rou- 
manian Claims. I thought the only chance of converting the Transylvanians 
to a more reasonable frame of mind regarding Roumanian claims lay in a 
direct appeal to them by the King. His Majesty might send for Mr. Maniu 
and reason with him as to the importance of signing the peace, so as to obtain 
the friendship and co-operation of the Allies, so necessary for the development 
of the country. As far as internal politics were concerned Mr. Maniu’s views 
were much nearer to those of Take Jonesco than to Bratiano’s, and his pro- 
gramme of reforms &c. would be more likely to meet with the approval of 
the former. In view of all this, the King might ask Maniu, as a patriot, to 
preside over a National Government, composed of all the elements who saw 
how necessary it was for Roumania to sign the Peace Treaty. I thought that 
if the question were put to him like this, he would agree. Personally, I felt 
that some of the liberals might be induced to join the coalition. This would 
be a good thing, as it would do something to prevent the signature of the 
treaty being used as a party weapon by those who had refused to accept it. 

Once the King had seen Maniu, and obtained his consent, in principle, 
to lead a coalition Government on the basis of acceptance of the Treaty, His 
Majesty could summon all the party leaders to a Council such as he had dis- 
cussed with me at my last audience, (see my despatch No. 127! of the 8th 
August) and, after stating his reasons for summoning the Council, and ex- 
plaining the alternative courses open to Roumania, His Majesty could ask 
the party leaders to pronounce themselves as to which course they recom- 
mended. The King could thank them for expressing their views and dismiss 
them without giving any decision on the spot. He could later summon those 
who had formed a majority, presumably Maniu, Take Jonesco and Averesco, 
and ask them to form a Government to carry out the policy they had recom- 
mended. This seemed to me constitutionally sound procedure. 

t Not printed. See No. 98. 
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The Queen agreed, but said in spite of all possible pressure Take Jonesco 
would refuse to come, if Marghiloman were invited, and Bratiano would not 
meet Averesco. Her Majesty asked me if I would try to persuade both 
Bratiano and Take Jonesco to help the King in his difficult position by 
attending a Council. I strongly demurred to this, but the Queen said the 
King had specially asked her to obtain my assistance in this respect. I said 
that I was on very friendly terms with Take Jonesco and could perhaps 
suggest to him, as my own idea, that in all the circumstances he might sink 
his personal feelings towards Marghiloman so far as to meet him at a Council 
of all party leaders, in the event of one being summoned by the King. But 
it was very much more difficult for me to say anything to Bratiano on these 
lines. My relations with the latter were on the whole very good, but I could 
not talk to him as I could to Take Jonesco. Moreover Take Jonesco had 
everything to gain by consenting, whereas Bratiano was clever enough to see 
that he had everything to lose. Could not the King merely summon the 
liberal leaders to the palace without definitely informing them of the nature 
of the Crown Council he was summoning? Anyhow, I begged Her Majesty 
to talk the matter over again with the King, as I felt very strongly that my 
intervention with Bratiano would do no good. Of course if I did see him, I 
should make it quite clear that I had no idea of interfering in internal politics, 
and would merely mention in the course of conversation that it seemed a pity 
that all the party leaders could not meet in the presence of the King, and help 
him by giving him their views in the present difficult situation. But I could 
do no more than that, and I was sure that Bratiano would see that he had 
everything to lose by agreeing to attend such a Council. 

I again pointed out to Her Majesty how averse I was from interfering in 
any way in internal affairs, and said that it was only under the strong pressure 
of the appeal she had made to me as an ‘Englishwoman in distress’ that I had 
ventured to give my advice. I did not wish in any way to take sides with 
either party, but was merely concerned with an earnest desire to help Their 
Majesties as far as I could. I did, in fact, believe that it would be all the better 
if Bratiano himself could be induced to take part in a national Government, 
as his presence in such a Government would naturally strengthen it con- 
siderably. The one essential thing, however, was to do away with Constan- 
tinesco and all that he represented in the way of corruption and jobbery. 
Mr. Bratiano himself was, I thought, in many respects the best statesman in 
the country and he was sincerely attached to the dynasty. But he would have 
to detach himself from his evil associates if he was to be of any further use to 
his country. His obstinacy at Paris had been very shortsighted, but I could 
not help feeling sorry for him in his disillusionment, as he was, at heart, a 
sincere patriot and had been convinced it was his duty to hold out for the 
maximum of Roumanian claims. 

I made a point of telling Her Majesty this, as, although she had promised 
to mention to no one but the King anything I had said, I did not wish her to 
think I was unfairly prejudiced against Bratiano. 

After leaving the palace I called on Take Jonesco, and talked to him on 
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the lines indicated above. He said nothing would induce him to meet’ 
Marghiloman. I said I was very sorry to hear this as I had thought him too 
good a patriot to let his private feelings interfere with his duty to his King 
and country. He could, I thought, by sinking his personal differences, have 
materially assisted in getting the King out of an impossible position and thus 
lead the way to the establishment of a representative national Government. 
After a few moments’ reflection, Take Jonesco replied that after all he felt 
I was right and he would rescind his decision. He added that I could have 
no idea what it cost him to go back on his word, as he had publicly stated he 
would never in any circumstances meet Marghiloman and had reaffirmed 
this several times recently to his own supporters. I congratulated him on the 
proof of his patriotism which he had given me. I then said that so many 
stories had no doubt reached the King and Queen as to his alleged republican 
sentiments that Their Majesties must feel rather nervous about his policy. 
I added that personally I felt sure of his loyalty to the King as I was con- 
vinced he would agree with me as to the necessity for the preservation of the 
dynasty here in order to maintain Roumania as a bulwark against Bol- 
shevism. He replied that he was in full agreement with this view and though 
he was at heart a republican, yet for these reasons he would never work in 
any way against the King, and His Majesty could count on his entire loyalty. 
He was not, he said, quite so sure of General Averesco, but the latter’s only 
importance lay in his popularity with the soldiers and peasants. He was, 
however, so stupid a man that this popularity was merely ephemeral and due 
to the promises he had made. A few months participation in the Government 
would lose him this popularity and his capacity for mischief would then be 
ended. He would end by becoming a peaceful and somewhat inefficient 
Cabinet Minister with an unimportant portefeuille. 

On the whole I agree with Take Jonesco’s predictions as to the General’s 
future, though I do not think him a stupid man. He is, however, no great 
statesman, and the enjoyment of office will no doubt show up his deficien- 
cies and go far to mitigate his popularity. 

I have informed the Queen of my conversation with Take Jonesco and of 
his consent to meet Marghiloman. Her Majesty expressed much gratitude 
for the successful result of my intervention. 


I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN? 


2 In reply to this despatch Lord Curzon stated in Foreign Office despatch No. 150 of 


August 30, 1919, to Bucharest: ‘I entirely approve the language held by you during the 
interview and the action which you subsequently took as reported in your despatch.’ 
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No. 111 


Str C. des Graz (Belgrade) to Earl Curzon (Received August 20) 


No. 281 Telegraphic: by bag [118187/1193/3] 
BELGRADE, August 15, 1919 

My telegram No. 277.! 

Very general anxiety is being expressed here both in conversation and in 
the Press at reported formation of New Government in Hungary under the 
Arch Duke Joseph. It is termed somewhat precipitately the resurrection of 
the Hapsburgs. It was considered that the dynasty had foundered in the war. 

To any remark as to the advantage, at present certainly, of any form of 
settled Government in Hungary it is answered that the S.H.S. fully realize the 
danger of their geographical position ringed round as they are by enemies. 
They are therefore not only willing but desirous to reach closest union with 
Hungary, with whom their quarrel is really one based on the historic claims 
of the Hungarians to lands now come back to the Jugo Slavs. But with 
Hungary under a Hapsburg they fear such union would be impossible.? 

! See No. 101, note 1. 

2 Cf. a note of August 15, 1919, relative to Habsburg influence in Hungary, addressed by 


M. Pachitch, on behalf of the Yugoslav Peace Delegation, to M. Clemenceau. This note is 
printed in translation by F. Deak, op. cit., pp. 486-7. 


No. 112 


Foreign Office Memorandum! 


[118025/5445/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1919 


The advantages, commercial and political, of giving financial assistance to German- 
ustria 


The War Cabinet have already been supplied with copies of two memo- 
randa on conditions in Austria prepared by Sir F. Oppenheimer as the result 
of his mission to Vienna in May last. In these memoranda (copies of which 
are annexed)? Sir F. Oppenheimer indicated the desperate plight of the 
country, the moral obligation of the Allies to relieve the prevailing distress, 
and the political advantages which might be confidently expected to result 
from such action. Even before the receipt of these memoranda it had been 
realised at the Foreign Office that the question of Austria was one of peculiar 
importance from the purely political point of view, and therefore no time was 
lost in submitting the memoranda to the Treasury for their opinion and to 
Mr. Balfour whose attention was drawn to the urgency of the question.3 

! This memorandum by Mr. Howard Smith, a member of the War Department of the 
Foreign Office, was circulated to the War Cabinet. 


2 Not annexed to filed copy: these memoranda are printed as enclosures 1 and 2 to No. 25. 
3 See No. 25. 
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The Treasury stated in reply* that it was impossible for His Majesty’s 
Government to consider these problems independently of the Allies and 
that the matter should therefore be referred to the Peace Delegation. The 
Treasury added that it should be understood from the outset that British 
resources are such, at the present time, that any assistance which could be 
given, even in conjunction with the Allies, would be very limited in amount. 

This question is, however, acknowledged on all hands to be one of urgency 
and importance, and it was felt at the Foreign Office that no rapid decision 
would be attained by reference to the Peace Delegation, especially as this is a 
matter in which the interests of the various Allies are likely to come into 
conflict. At the same time it was considered that in view of the very definite 
pronouncement of the Treasury further interdepartmental correspondence 
would be useless owing to the paramount importance of the issues involved. 
The object, therefore, of this paper is to lay before the War Cabinet certain 
considerations which may not have been previously apparent, with a view 
to the adoption of a more definite policy. 

In the first place it is not now merely a question of making a loan or grant- 
ing credits to Austria, to enable her to restart her industries, seeing that an 
influential group of Austrian financial leaders have come forward with con- 
crete proposals,5 which appear worthy of earnest consideration. The pro- 
posal, put very shortly, is that either His Majesty’s Government, or a British 
financial syndicate, should send at once to Vienna financial, mining and 
textile representatives to enquire into the position of the leading Austrian 
firms and acquire options on 20% of the capital of the best. This Com- 
mission could then return to England with an Austrian representative, 
preferably from Rothschilds of Vienna, to arrange details with the English 
syndicate. It is thought that the 20% of the capital in the various Companies 
would give the British syndicate a controlling interest in the Austrian firms. 
This would immediately place the syndicate in possession of a large sum of 
Austrian money and would secure for this country very large and important 
commercial interests in Central Europe. It should be noted that this proposal 
comes direct from the Austrians to Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame, and it is a 
proof that the Austrians are anxious to do business with us rather than with 
the Americans, French, or Italians. Should we be wise to throw away this 
opportunity? If we do not accept, it will no doubt then be offered to the 
Americans, who are not likely to consult their Associates before accepting it. 

It would appear that this proposal offers us an excellent opportunity for 
creating a very favourable market for ourselves in Austria, and this is more 
important than would perhaps at first sight appear. The potentialities of 
Austria itself are small, at present, but it seems almost inevitable that Vienna 
must remain in the future, as in the past, the commercial and financial 
capital of the congeries of States which once formed the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Vienna owes this to its position on the Danube, to the railway 
system of the old Empire of which it is the centre and to the fact that prac- 
tically the entire banking system was in Habsburg days concentrated in the 

4 See No. 25, note 15. 5 See No. 50. 
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city. If we obtain a strong position in Vienna we immediately strengthen 
our position in Bohemia, in Hungary and even in Jugo-Slavia. All these 
countries wish to trade with us, and we shall be able also to facilitate regular 
interchanges between the various States thus helping to solve one of the great 
problems of Central Europe while profiting ourselves at the same time. 

The present moment would seem to be particularly favourable for sending 
out a Commission of the kind proposed. The fall of Bela Kun in Hungary 
will have given confidence to the capitalists, and there is now a possibility of 
freeing a considerable quantity of Austrian money which has been locked 
up in Hungary. On the other hand, if steps are not taken soon, winter will 
have come with no arrangement completed with the Czechs for supplying 
Vienna with fuel. The resulting misery may well lead to an outbreak of 
hopeless chaos in the midst of which no such proposal as this could hope to 
succeed. 

Apart, however, from the commercial aspect of the question, the political 
advantages of the proposal are even more important. Vienna again is the 
crux of the problem. It is not too much to say that unless some arrangement 
can be made soon this great city will be faced with absolute starvation. It is 
utterly impossible to feed its 2 to 3 million inhabitants from the resources of 
Austria proper: its granary is in Hungary and its fuel is drawn from Bohemia. 
Already there is great suffering in the city, and it is surprising that there have 
not yet been serious outbreaks and the establishment of a Bolshevist régime. 
This is no doubt due in part to the easy going nature of the Viennese, but the 
thinking Austrian must now see that he has come to the parting of the ways. 
Either Vienna must fall in ruins and Austria be given up to communism, or 
she must be absorbed in Germany. The average Austrian has not forgotten 
1866 and has no wish for this solution, but it does offer a chance of existence 
and, if the Allies do not help, it is the only way out of the impasse. The 
political dangers of this fusion of Austria with Germany have frequently been 
set forth, but it may be convenient briefly to recapitulate them. Once 
Germany is in Vienna she is again on the high road to the Balkans and 
Constantinople, and will resume her ‘Drang nach Osten’ policy, one of the 
causes of this war. The problem of the German minority in Bohemia at once 
becomes acute: and the continuance of the Czecho-Slovak Republic 1s 
definitely threatened. It will also mean that Italy and Germany become 
direct neighbours, and in the former’s present state of mind it is not difficult 
to picture the dangers to which such association might give rise. It is already 
well known that the Italians have not been idle during the time of the armis- 
tice but have been intriguing in Hungary and Bulgaria against the Czechs 
and Jugo-Slavs. With a renewal of Italo-German friendship these two 
countries would be doomed. 

On the other hand if we can now accept, or at least encourage, the 
Austrian proposals these dangers are obviated. If Austria can rehabilitate 
her trade and thus solve the problem of feeding Vienna, she will set her face 
sternly against union with Germany. She wishes to be friends with us and 
she knows that she must renew relations with the other States of the old 
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Empire. She has no desire for the return of the Habsburg or the Habsburg 
régime, as has already been demonstrated by her attitude towards the coup 
d'état of the Archduke Joseph at Buda Pesth. We thus have at once a buffer 
between Germany and Italy, and a bar to German designs in the Balkans. 
Furthermore, it should be possible for us to create a paramount position, 
commercially and politically, in Central Europe if we once secure a firm 
footing at Vienna. It has already been shown that Vienna is the natural 
centre of that part of the world. All reports go to show that British prestige 
has never been so high in Austria and it can be confidently predicted that 
the Austrian Government would follow our advice. We are already allied 
with the Czechs and it is to our interests to support the Jugo-Slavs against 
the Italians. With the friendship of Austria too we secure a position of 
peculiar strength in the centre of Europe, and it should not be an insuperable 
task to settle the animosities which are now so hopelessly dividing these 
different States. These States cannot stand alone: they must inevitably be 
interdependent: and in working for their co-operation we could at the same 
time push our own interests in each State and open up considerable fields 
for the commercial enterprise of British traders. 

It is possible to secure these advantages if action is taken at once: but time 
is short, and unless an indication can be given to the Austrians within a few 
weeks of our interest in their affairs they must inevitably go elsewhere. It is 
submitted that we should not lose this opportunity, but that the offer of the 
Austrian bankers should be accepted and the proposed Commission sent out 
without delay.® 

C. Howarp SMITH 
6 Cf., further, No. 278, note 6. 


No. 113 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Paris) 


No. 5482 [114514/108649/19] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 16, 1919 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch, No. 1423,' of the 26th ultimo, relative 
to the desire of the Roumanian Government to acquire twelve squadrons of 
British aeroplanes together with the material necessary for establishing air 
bases in Roumania, I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, a copy 
of a letter? from the Treasury on the subject. 

t No. 65. 

2 Not printed. This letter of August 9, 1919, from the Treasury to the Foreign Office 
stated, in particular, that the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury ‘have no objection to 
supplying the Roumanian Government with the Aircraft Material on condition that pay- 
ment is made in sterling in London before shipment. They regret that they are unable to 
sanction the supply of this material on any other conditions.’ 
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2. The whole question was discussed at a meeting of the War Cabinet on 
the 12th instant, and it was decided that negotiations in regard to the sale of 
aeroplanes to Roumania should be broken off until proof is forthcoming of 
Roumania’s intention to accept the advice of the Allies and to act in accord 
with them. The Secretary of State for Air is taking the necessary steps to 
carry out this decision. 

I have, &c., 
[(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
GERALD SPICER]3 


3 Signature supplied from the files of the British Peace Delegation. 


No. 114 
Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 31) 


No. 183 Telegraphic: by bag (147440/73/55] 

WARSAW, August 16, 1919 
Polish Foreign Office reports 70% working population in Upper Silesia 
are striking owing to German provocation. Disturbances are expected in a 
few days prejudicing output of coal. German troops have already arrived at 
Katowice. Polish Government suggests following alterations [? alternatives]. 
1. Despatch of Allied troops without delay. 2. Despatch of Polish troops 

under Allied command. 3. Despatch of Allied Commission. 


No. 115 


General Gorton (Budapest) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received August 19) 
No. 19 Telegraphic [46/1/19/18385| 
BUDAPEST, August 17, 1919 
G. 24 August 15th. Diamandi to-day at Conference produced three 
telegrams in French from Bratiano and gave me one which he said would 
interest me. I suppose he intended to give me telegram summarizing speech 
of U[nder] S[ecretary] Foreign affairs in parliament that Roumanians had 
entered Hungary to expel Bela Kun and entry made without violence to 
inhabitants. Instead he first gave me apparently by mistake telegram from 
Bratiano the last sentence of which was that if inter-allied commission did 
not act in accord Roumanian army was to be withdrawn from Hungary. 
Inference is that supreme Council’s instructions will be obstructed with this 
alternative. Archduke’s Government arrested on 14th August Argoston [sic] 
and Haubricht and lodged them in Gaol in spite of Archduke’s promise to 
allied representatives on August sixth that no member of Peidal’s [sic] 
Government was to be imprisoned or hurt. Have had them released. 
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No. 116 


Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame ( Vienna) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. 
Received August 19)? 


No. 108 Telegraphic [ 46/1/7/180356] 
VIENNA, August 18, 1919 


Following for Admiralty from Admiral Troubridge, for First Lord. 
Begins :—- : 

No. 5. Roumanian policy is directed towards giving Hungarians the 
choice between revolution and consequent return to Bolshevism or military 
domination by Roumanians. The usual method of to-day is being employed 
namely, suppression of a police force that 1s dependent on . . .2 together with 
prevention of all transport of food in order that the people starve. I am 
unable to control either police question or land transport. I am however 
using the naval forces under my command to ensure transport of food from 
the country to Budapest by water. Roumanians endeavour to prevent this 
and on Aug. 13th claimed by right of conquest all navigation was under their 
control. I refused to recognise [this] or permit interference, efforts are still 
being made to impede arrival of food; I have informed the Roumanians’ 
General that I will if necessary protect convoy without forces.3 

Conditions in Budapest are deplorable and grave results may well result 
from lack of food. He has yielded the point and I intend on August 18th to 
bring up first consignment of one thousand tons of wheat and other food 
stuffs.‘ 


t Repetition of a telegram to the Director of Military Intelligence in London. 

2 The text here is uncertain. 

3 In another text of this telegram this passage read ‘. . . protect convoys with flotillas’. 

4 The substance of this telegram was transmitted to Mr. Rattigan in Foreign Office 
telegram No. 378 of August 26, 1919, to Bucharest. In reply Mr. Rattigan reported in 
Bucharest telegram No. 416, by bag, of September 3 (received September 11): “The 
Roumanian Government deny categorically that they have interfered with transport of 
food by water into Budapest except during the first few days, when they say the situation 
was not yet clear, and tHfey only wished to prevent speculation. Further they say they have 
no wish to interfere with the supplies of the town and on the contrary are making every 
effort to facilitate matters. General Gorton being the best witness of this. The Prime 
Minister complained of the overbearing attitude of Admiral Troubridge and said it was 
quite unjustifiable as Roumanians have in no way interfered with him in the execution 
of his duties beyond taking the necessary precautions of controlling all communication 
between the two banks of the Danube at Budapest. Today in my presence Mr. Bratiano 
renewed his instructions to the Military Command at Budapest to work in accord with 
Admiral Troubridge and facilitate the entry of supplies into the town in every possible way.’ 


No. 117 


Record of a meeting in Paris of the Subcommisston' on Poltsh and Czecho- 
| slovak Affairs 


No. 10 [Confidential/General/177/6] 
Procés-verbal N° 10. Séance du 18 aout 1919 


La séance est ouverte 4 15 h. 30, sous la présidence du Général Le Rond; 
Président. 


Sont présents: 


Le Dr. R. H. Lord et M. A. W. Dulles (Etats-Unis d’ Amérique) ; the Hon. 
Harold Nicolson et M. F. B. Bourdillon (Empire Britannique); le Général 
Le Rond (France); le Marquis della Torretta et M. A. Stranieri (Jtalte) ; 
M. Kuriyama (Japon). 


Assistent également a la séance 
M. de Percin (France); M. G. Brambilla (Italie). 


Le PréswenrT a eu l’attention attirée sur un passage du compte-rendu 
des travaux de la Commission de Cracovie, dans lequel il a été 
Question de fait allusion par un Délégué tchéco-slovaque, M. Csiz, 4 un 
Teschen. prétendu engagement du Gouvernement francais, et qui a 
ému des membres de la Commission présente. I] n’existe aucun 
engagement de cette nature, et la Délégation francaise conserve dans la 
question de Teschen toute sa liberté d’action. 

Le Dr. R. H. Lorn (Etats-Unis d’ Amérique) présente une proposition con- 
cernant la frontiére, qui ne différe que par des détails de la ligne envisagée 
par la Commission de Teschen.? II est prét 4 l’exposer sur la carte, 4 moins 
que les autres Délégations n’aient des remarques générales a présenter. 

THe Hon. Harotp Nicoxson dit que la Délégation britannique a, dans ces 
derniers jours, soumis 4 un nouvel examen la question de Teschen, qui lui 
parait aussi importante que complexe. Elle est arrivée 4 cette conclusion 
que les revendications ethniques des Polonais sont justifi¢ées, mais que les 
revendications économiques des Tchéco-Slovaques le sont pareillement. 

La décision prise, quelle qu’elle soit, lésera donc les intéréts légitimes de 
l’une des deux parties. | 

Il y a également lieu d’envisager certaines considérations politiques. Si 
on part du point de vue que la décision prise ne peut satisfaire a la fois les 
Tchéques et les Polonais, on est conduit 4 se demander lequel des deux pays 
mérite, dans l’intérét général de |’Europe, le plus de ménagements. 

Dans cet ordre d’idées, on constate que les Polonais sont, en quelque sorte, 
dans une situation statique: ils constituent un peuple de vingt-deux millions 
d’habitants, qui ne pourra entretenir de relations amicales, ni avec les 


Joint subcommission of the Commissions on Polish Affairs and on Czechoslovak Affairs 
at the Paris Peace Conference: cf. Volume I, No. 50, appendix C. 
2 See Volume I, No. 50, appendix C. 
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Allemands, ni avec les Russes. Ils seront donc nécessairement conduits a 
orienter leur politique dans un sens ententophile. 

La situation est plus complexe en ce qui concerne les Tchéques. Ceux-ci 
peuvent hésiter entre deux politiques, une politique de rapprochement et 
d’entente avec les Puissances occidentales, et une orientation panslaviste. 

Une déception trop forte sur laffaire de Teschen risque de rejeter les 
Tchéques vers Pétrograd, sinon méme vers Berlin. Les répercussions poli- 
tiques de la décision que la Commission a 4 prendre, peuvent donc étre trés 
importantes, et la Délégation britannique se demande s’il ne conviendrait 
pas d’exposer au Conseil supréme que la Commission est unanime sur les 
questions de fait, mais croit devoir laisser au Conseil supréme le réglement 
définitif d’une question dont les conséquences politiques peuvent étre con- 
sidérables, et échappent a la compétence d’une commission d’experts. 

M.A. W. Dutues (Etats-Unis d’ Amérique) croit que la suggestion de M. Nicol- 
son ne devrait étre prise en considération, que dans le cas od il apparaitrait 
impossible de présenter au Conseil supréme un rapport unanime. 

LE MARQUIS DELLA ToRRETTA (Jtalte) rappelle que toutes les difficultés de 
la question de Teschen ont déja été exposées au Conseil supréme, qui n’a 
pas pris de décision, et a renvoyé la question 4 la Commission compeétente, 
avec mission de lui présenter des propositions fermes. Dans ces conditions, 
le Délégué italien verrait des objections 4 adopter la maniére de voir de 
M. Nicolson. 

M. Kurtyama (Japon) se range a opinion du Marquis della Torretta. 

LE PrésIDENT est d’avis que, dans le cas ot le tracé de la frontiére serait 
revisé dans un sens défavorable aux prétentions des Tchéques, éventualité 
que la discussion qui a lieu fait apparaitre vraisemblable, les Tchéco- 
slovaques seront d’autant plus portés 4 maudire leurs juges, qu’ils pensaient 
avoir déja gagné leur procés. I] se peut qu’il en résulte une modification 
durable de la politique extérieure du Gouvernement de Prague. Toutefois, 
il se peut aussi que la dépendance économique dans laquelle I’ Etat tchéco- 
slovaque va se trouver vis-a-vis de la Pologne, améne 4a la longue un rap- 
prochement entre les deux pays. 

Ce sont 1a des questions infiniment complexes, et dont il est impossible de 
prophétiser les développements, mais il est extrémement probable, qu’il y 
aura d’abord un mouvement de révolte, dont les conséquences politiques sont 
a craindre. II est certain que la situation se trouve compliquée, du fait qu’il 
est question aujourd’hui de revenir sur une solution qui n’était, il est vrai, que 
provisoire, mais qui ne s’en trouve pas moins connue des parties intéressées. 
La Délégation frangaise réserve son point de vue définitif, jusqu’au moment 
ov la question viendra devant la Commission, od son Président le fera con- 
naitre. Elle est toute préte néanmoins a discuter la proposition du Dr. Lord. 

Lz Dr. R. H. Lorn (Etats-Unis d’ Amérique) fait remarquer que la carte des 
importations de charbon, présentée a la derniére séance* par M. Benes, ne 
correspond pas tout a fait a la réalité. 


3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
4 On August 14, 1919: cf. No. 118. 
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Une grande partie du charbon qui pénétre en Tchéco-Slovaquie est, en 
effet, destinée a des territoires situés au dela de ses frontiéres. 

C’est le cas notamment pour le charbon en provenance du territoire con- 
testé, dont une faible partie seulement est destinée 4 la Moravie, le reste 
allant en Hongrie. 

Le PRESIDENT reconnait que la carte en question présente la situation d’une 
facon légérement tendancieuse. I] n’en reste pas moins que la majeure partie 
du charbon importé en Tchéco-Slovaquie provient, soit de la Haute-Silésie, 
soit du bassin de Karwin. La dépendance de la Tchéco-Slovaquie par rap- 
port a la Pologne ne sera donc pas douteuse, si la région de Karwin est 
attribuée a celle-ci. 

Le Dr. R. H. Lorp indique sur la carte le tracé proposé par la Délégation 
américaine. Ce tracé appelle sur quelques points des observations spéciales. 
Au Nord, la ligne proposée part du Sud de la ville d’Oderberg et de la 
jonction du chemin de fer, tandis que la ligne italienne’ coupait l’entrée de 
la ville, ce qui offrait certains inconvénients. Aux alentours du bassin de 
Karwin, certaines communes dont le caractére ethnique est indécis sont 
laissées aux Tchéques: la Délégation américaine juge en effet équitable de 
laisser aux Tchéques, qui ont plus besoin de charbon que les Polonais, le 
bénéfice du doute dans la région miniére. La ligne proposée s’efforce de 
ne pas couper les exploitations miniéres. 

Plus au Sud, le tracé suit la limite ethnique. Une population de 5,000 
Polonais a didi étre laissée 4 l’Ouest de la ligne, vers Zukau, pour respecter les 
liaisons par voie ferrée existantes. L’importante agglomération polonaise de 
Trzynietz serait par contre laissée en Pologne. Dans la région de Jablunkau, 
un nombre relativement important de Polonais a df étre laissé sur territoire 
tchéque, afin d’assurer aux Tchéco-Slovaques la possession de la passe de la 
Jablunka, qui leur est nécessaire, pour maintenir les communications par 
chemin de fer, entre le district minier et la Slovaquie. 

Ce tracé laisserait aux Tchéques un territoire peuplé d’environ 180,000 
habitants, dont 100,000 Tchéco-Slovaques et 60,000 Polonais. Elle ne laisse 
donc pas, pour la raison qui vient d’étre indiquée, que d’étre assez défavo- 
rable aux Polonais, au point de vue ethnique. Peut-étre serait-il possible de 
modifier le tracé dans le Sud, s’il apparaissait possible de doubler le chemin 
de fer de la Jablunka par une voie ferrée située plus 4 l’Ouest. La Délégation 
américaine serait heureuse de recevoir des indications 4 ce sujet de la 
Délégation britannique, certains officiers anglais ayant eu l’occasion d’étudier 
la question sur place. 

Le Margulis DELLA TorRETTA (Italie) accepte comme base de discussion 
la proposition américaine, qui différe d’ailleurs assez peu de la ligne envisagée 
au mois d’avril par la Délégation italienne. 

M. Kurryama (Japon) accepte également en principe la ligne américaine. 

LE PrésmweNT suggére de faire examiner le tracé proposé par le Dr. Lord 
par un comité d’experts géographes. I] nes’agirait d’ailleurs que d’une étude 
préliminaire n’engageant l’opinion définitive d’aucune Délégation. 

5 See below. 
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M. A. STrRaniERt (Jtalte) attire P attention sur les concessions économiques 
que M. Dmowski s’est déclaré, au cours de son exposé,‘ prét 4 consentir aux 
Tchéco-Slovaques. 

Lz PrésIDENT pense qu’il y aura lieu de consulter sur ce point aussi bien les 
Tchéco-Slovaques que les Polonais. On demanderait 4 ceux-ci d’apporter 
des propositions détaillées, portant sur la question du charbon de chauffage, 
sur celle du charbon a coke, et sur la participation financiére de la Pologne 
a la construction des raccordements Biala-Csacza et Hnojnik—-Wendrin. 

Le Dr. R. H. Lorp (Etats-Unis d’ Amérique) fait remarquer que les offres 
faites par M. Dmowski s’appliquaient 4 une hypothése assez différente de 
celle envisagée par la Sous-Commission et sensiblement plus favorable aux 
Polonais. I] serait donc équitable, si l'on demande 4 M. Dmowski de 
formuler des propositions, de le mettre au courant des grandes lignes du tracé 
admis par la Sous-Commission. 

LE PrésIDENT reconnait la justesse de cette observation, mais il se demande 
si, dans ces conditions, il ne serait pas prématuré de demander une rédaction 
a la Délégation polonaise. 

Le Dr. R. H. Lorn (Etats-Unis d’ Amérique) est de cet avis. 

M. A. W. Dutues (Etats-Unis d’ Amérique) dit qu’il est difficile 4 la Déléga- 
tion américaine d’exposer définitivement sa maniére de voir, tant qu’elle ne 
connaitra pas l’opinion des Délégations britannique et frangaise sur le tracé 
en discussion. 

Lz PRE£sIDENT indique 4 nouveau que la Délégation francaise ne pourra 
préciser sa position que devant la Commission. II ne croit pas d’ailleurs que 
les travaux puissent en étre retardés, puisque les experts géographiques 
pourront dés maintenant étudier la ligne sur laquelle il appartiendra a la 
Commission de prendre une décision. 

La Sous-Commission décide que les experts géographes se réuniront le 
lendemain, 19 aoat, 4 15 heures, 4 l’hétel Crillon, pour étudier le tracé en 
discussion. | 

Sur la question d’Orava, les Délégations américaine, italienne et japonaise 

se prononcent en faveur de la ligne précédemment étudiée 
Question par les experts géographes. Les Délégations britannique et 
d’ Orava. francaise se réservent de prendre une décision définitive 
lorsque la question viendra devant la Commission. 
Aprés un échange de vues auquel prennent part le Présment et M. A. W. 
Duties (Etats-Unis d’Amérique) il est décidé de remettre la 
Clauses question des concessions économiques et ferroviaires a con- 
économiques sentir par les Polonais en faveur des Tchéques, jusqu’au 
et ferroviaires. moment od une décision aura été prise par la Commission sur 
la question territoriale. 
La séance est levée 4 17 heures 30. 
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No. 118 


Record of a meeting in Paris of the Commisstons on Polish and on Czecho- 
slovak Affairs 


No. 6 [Confidential/General/177/6 | 
Procés-verbal N° 6. Séance du 19 aottt 1919 


La séance est ouverte 4 17 heures 45, sous la présidence de M. Jules 
Cambon, Président. 


Sont présents: 

Le Dr. R. H. Lord et M. A. W. Dulles (Etats-Unis a’ Amérique) ; the Hon. 
Harold Nicolson et M. F. B. Bourdillon (Empire Britannique); M. Jules 
Cambon et M. Laroche (France) ; le Marquis della Torretta et M. A. Stranieri 
(Italze); M. K. Kuriyama (Japon). 


Asstistent également a la séance: 
Le Général Le Rond et M. de Percin (France); M. G. Brambilla (Jtalze). 


Lz PrésmenT prie le Général Le Rond de rendre compte a la Commission 
des travaux de la Sous-Commission sur les questions d’Orava et de Teschen.! 

Le G&éNERAL LE Ronp (France) dit qu’en ce qui concerne Teschen, le fait 
nouveau qui a nécessité un nouvel examen de la question est le rapport 
unanime de la Commission interalliée de Teschen, proposant un tracé qui 
se rapproche de Il’ancienne ligne proposée en avril dernier par la minorité 
des deux Commissions réunies.2, En ce qui concerne Orava, un rapport 
d’un officier américain, le Colonel Mason, qui a procédé a une étude sur 
place, a apporté des renseignements nouveaux sur les relations économiques 
de la région N.E. d’Orava et les aspirations des populations. 

Il a paru a certaines Délégations qu'il y avait lieu de ne prendre une déci- 
sion définitive, qu’aprés examen des deux questions de Teschen et d’Orava, 
qui, sans étre 4 proprement parler solidaires, peuvent l'une et |’autre avoir 
une répercussion sur les relations entre la Pologne et la Tchéco-Slovaquie. 

Sur la question d’Orava, la discussion a abouti 4 un accord provisoire sur 
une ligne intermédiaire entre le tracé primitif et la ligne envisagée dans le 
rapport du Colonel Mason, les Délégations britannique et francaise se 
réservant toutefois de ne faire connaitre leur décision définitive qu’aprés 
examen de la question de Teschen. 

Sur Teschen, les rapports de la Commission interalli¢e ont fait disparaitre 
les doutes qui s’étaient élevés il y a quelques mois au sein de la Commission 
sur les aspirations réelles d’une partie de la population de Teschen qui, bien 
que de langue polonaise, ne paraissait pas désirer son rattachement a la 
Pologne. Aujourd’hui pour des raisons diverses, parmi lesquelles on peut 


1 Cf. No. 117. 
2 Cf. Volume I, No. 50, appendix C. 
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compter peut-étre l’occupation polonaise, les sentiments polonais de cette 
population ne paraissent plus pouvoir étre contestés. 

Un autre élément nouveau est l’incertitude qui régne, en raison de l’in- 
stitution d’un plébiscite en Haute-Silésie, sur la situation de la Pologne au 
point de vue de la production du charbon. 

La Sous-Commission a entendu MM. Benes et Dmowski. Ce dernier a 
indiqué que les revendications polonaises portaient sur la totalité des trois 
districts de Freistadt, Teschen et Bielitz, sauf six communes qu'il était 
disposé 4 abandonner aux Tchéques: cinq dans le district de Freistadt et une 
dans celui de Teschen. Il a également fait connaitre que la Pologne était 
préte 4 consentir aux Tchéques d’importants avantages économiques et 
ferroviaires. 

M. Benes a fait valoir des arguments d’ordre historique, sentimental et 
politique. Il s’est déclaré opposé a toutes concessions économiques a faire 
par la Pologne, estimant que seule la possession du bassin de Karwin était 
de nature a contenter les besoins légitimes de I’industrie tchéco-slovaque. 

Toutes les Délégations ont admis la légitimité des revendications polonaises 
au point de vue ethnique. Au point de vue économique, il a été reconnu 
qu’une décision conforme aux conclusions de la Commission de Teschen 
aurait une répercussion sérieuse sur la situation industrielle de la Tchéco- 
Slovaquie, et ne serait applicable que si la Pologne consentait des concessions 
économiques et ferroviaires importantes, sous forme d’un traité avec la 
Tchéco-Slovaquie, garanti par les Puissances. 

Au point de vue politique, certaines Délégations ont attiré l’attention sur 
les répercussions que pourrait avoir une décision contraire aux demandes du 
Gouvernement tchéco-slovaque, tant au point de vue de la situation inté- 
rieure de ce dernier que de son orientation future en matiére de politique 
étrangére. 

En sens contraire, on a fait valoir que la dépendance économique de la 
Tchéco-Slovaquie par rapport 4 la Pologne pourrait, dans une certaine 
a? devenir dans l’avenir une cause de rapprochement entre ces deux 

tats. 

Les Délégations américaine, italienne et japonaise ont proposé un tracé3 
qui ne différe que par quelques détails du tracé envisagé par la Commission de 
Teschen. Les Délégations britannique et francaise ont réservé leur décision. 

Le Dr. R. H. Lorn (Etats-Unis d’ Amérique) présente une carte de la région 
d’Orava, sur laquelle la ligne proposée par trois Délégations est indiquée 
par un tracé vert. Cette ligne suit d’aussi prés que possible la limite ethno- 
graphique, elle ne met en Pologne aucun village tchéco-slovaque et ne laisse 
en Tchéco-Slovaquie qu’un trés petit nombre de localités polonaises. Elle 
constitue, d’autre part, une bonne frontiére au point de vue géographique. 

La ligne proposée dans la région de Teschen s’efforce également de suivre 
la limite ethinique. Elle n’appelle a cet égard d’observations spéciales qu’en 
deux points: d’une part 4 proximité du bassin minier, od certaines com- 
munes, dont le caractére ethnique est indécis, sont attribuées aux Tchéco- 

3 The blue line on the map facing p. 618 in Volume I. 
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Slovaques, 4 qui il a paru équitable de laisser le bénéfice du doute; d’autre 
part, dans la région de Jablunkau, od un nombre relativement important 
de Polonais a di étre laissé sur territoire tchéco-slovaque, en raison de la 
nécessité d’assurer aux Tchéques la possession de la passe de Jablunkau, qui - 
leur est indispensable pour établir une jonction par voie ferrée entre le bassin 
minier de Mahrisch-Ostrau et la Slovaquie. 

M. H. Nicotson (Empire britannique) dit que la Délégation britannique 
considére les arguments ethnographiques mis en avant par les Polonais et les 
arguments économiques présentés par les Tchéques comme également forts. 
Elle estime toutefois impossible de sauvegarder les droits ethniques des 
Polonais si la majeure partie de la région de Teschen est placée sous |’ad- 
ministration tchéque, tandis que des garanties élaborées avec soin pourraient, 
a son avis, préserver les intéréts économiques des Tchéques, si la région 
contestée est placée sous le régime polonais. 

Les considérations politiques sont, d’autre part, d’un caractére trop hypo- 
thétique pour qu’on puisse baser sur elles un réglement de la question. 

Ces diverses considérations déterminent la Délégation britannique 4a se 
rallier, tant pour Teschen que pour Orava, au tracé proposé par les trois 
Délégations; elle insiste toutefois pour l’introduction, dans un traité 4 con- 
clure entre la Tchéco-Slovaquie et la Pologne, des clauses nécessaires pour 
garantir aux Tchéques les compensations économiques qu’il est équitable de 
leur assurer. 

Le PrésIDENT dit que la Délégation francaise ne se tiendra pas a |’écart et 
se ralliera a la solution acceptée par les quatre autres Délégations. Comme 
le Délégué britannique, il est d’avis que la question territoriale et celle des 
siretés & accorder aux Tchéques en matiére économique et ferroviaire 
doivent étre étroitement liées. 

M. Larocue (France) émet l’opinion qu’il y aurait intérét a ce que ces 
clauses fussent élaborées par la Commission elle-méme, et non par des 
experts économiques, qui ne seraient pas au courant de la situation d’en- 
semble. ILa Commission pourra d’ailleurs convoquer les experts dont les avis 
lui paraitraient utiles. 

M. A. W. Duties (Etats-Unis d’Amérique) pense qu’en soumettant la 
nouvelle ligne au Conseil supréme, la Commission devrait demander au 
Conseil, s’il approuve ses conclusions, de lui renvoyer pour étude la question 
des garanties économiques 4 demander a la Pologne et de l’autoriser a 
entendre 4 ce sujet les Délégués tchéques et polonais. II y aurait également 
intérét & ce que la décision prise fit tenue secréte, afin d’éviter que les 
Polonais, sachant qu’ils ont en grande partie satisfaction sur la question 
territoriale, ne se montrent intransigeants sur les concessions économiques. 

Le GéNERAL Le Ronp (France) objecte que les Tchéques se refuseront a 
toute conversation de nature économique tant qu’ils conserveront l’espoir de 
faire triompher leurs revendications territoriales. 

M. LarocHeE (France) voudrait que la Commission spécifiat dans sa note 
au Conseil supréme que la ligne proposée n’est applicable que dans |’éventua- 
lité d’un accord économique entre Tchéques et Polonais. La Commission 
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demanderait au Conseil l’autorisation d’étudier elle-méme les conditions de 
cet accord, en s’entourant des conseils des experts et en recourant a l’audition 
des parties intéressées, auxquelles la décision du Conseil pourrait, en cas de 
besoin, étre communiquée. I] faudrait indiquer aux Polonais que la solution 
adoptée est révocable, dans le cas od il ne serait pas possible d’arriver a un 
accord satisfaisant entre eux et les Tchéco-Slovaques. 

Le Génfra LE Ronp (France) ne craint pas que les Polonais fassent a cet 
égard preuve d’intransigeance. Dans leur audition devant la Sous-Com- 
mission, ils ont spontanément fait des offres trés larges. 

M. Larocue (France) est heureux qu’un accord unanime ait pu se faire sur 
une question aussi complexe que celle de Teschen. II craint toutefois que la 
solution adoptée ne souléve en Tchéco-Slovaquie de graves difficultés. Du 
fait de la durée des pourparlers de paix, il existe en Tchéco-Slovaquie une 
situation qui n’est pas tout a fait ce qu'elle devrait étre. Beaucoup de 
Tchéques vont sans doute étre découragés par l’échec de leurs prétentions 
sur Teschen et Orava, et il n’est pas douteux que les adversaires de |’Entente 
exploiteront contre elle une décision dont la répercussion en Tchéco-Slo- 
vaquie sera considérable. C’est la une situation qui peut devenir d’autant plus 
dangereuse, qu’il ne faut pas oublier que prés d’un tiers de la population est 
composée d’allogénes. 

M. Laroche n’entend pas revenir sur une décision prise, mais il a tenu a 
indiquer les conséquences possibles du vote émis par la Commission. 

LE Présmwentr charge M. de Percin de rédiger, dans le sens des résolutions 
prises par la Commission, un projet de rapport au Conseil supréme. Ce 
rapport sera discuté a la prochaine séance qui est fixée au lendemain 20 aoit 
a 17 heures 30.4 

La séance est levée a 10 heures 40. 


' 4 At this meeting the Commissions on Polish and on Czechoslovak Affairs discussed a 
draft of the report which is printed in final form, as presented to the Supreme Council, in 
Volume I, No. 50, appendix C (cf. also Volume I, No. 50, minute 5). The two main differ- 
ences between this draft and the final report were: (i) immediately after subparagraph } 
(ending ‘district minier de Mahrisch-Ostrau et la Slovaquie’) in part I of the report, as in 
the final text in Volume I, p. 617, the following occurred in the draft: ‘En outre, au point de 
vue politique, certains membres de la Commission ont exprimé la crainte que la modifica- 
tion, en faveur de la Pologne, du tracé antérieurement arrété par la Commission et qui, par 
suite de la longueur des discussions, se trouve dans ses grandes lignes connu des intéressés, 
n’ait en Tchéco-Slovaquie des répercussions défavorables a la politique des Puissances alliées 
et associées. La déception trés forte, que ne manquerait pas de causer chez les Tchéques 
l’adoption par la Conférence d’un tracé donnant méme en partie satisfaction aux revendica- 
tions polonaises, paraitrait susceptible, dans un pays encore insuffisamment organisé, de 
provoquer une crise grave, et peut-étre méme un changement de politique extérieure, se 
traduisant soit par une orientation panslaviste de Ja politique tchéque, soit par un rap- 
prochement du Gouvernement de Prague avec celui de Berlin. Les deux Commissions ont 
estimé toutefois qu’il ne leur appartenait pas de faire’ etc. as in the paragraph (beginning 
‘Au point de vue politique, les deux Commissions’) immediately following subparagraph } 
in Volume I, p. 617. (ii) Part II of the report (‘Question d’Orava’: see Volume I, pp. 618-19) 
read as follows in the draft: 

‘Les renseignements nouveaux fournis par la Délégation américaine, a la suite d’une 
enquéte menée sur place par un officier américain, ont amené les deux Commissions 4 
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modifier leur point de vue primitif sur la question d’Orava, et a proposer le tracé décrit 4 
l’annexe 2 [see map facing p. 618 in Volume IJ]. 

‘La fronti¢re proposée par la Commission des Affaires tchéco-slovaques et confirmée dans 
la note présentée par les deux Commissions au Conseil supréme, le 14 avril dernier, pré- 
sentait en effect les inconvénients suivants: ~ 

‘1° Au point de vue géographique, elle était peu satisfaisante. Elle suivait la ligne de 
faite entre les affluents de la Dunajec et ceux de l’Orava. Cette ligne peu marquée, a peine 
plus élevée d’une cinquantaine de métres que la vallée de l’Oravitza, était somme toute 
assez artificielle, et séparait des régions qui ont toujours été étroitement unies au point de 
vue économique; 

‘2° Au point de vue ethnique, elle placait sous la domination tchéque la partie nord-est 
de la région d’Orava que les savants ethnographes, tant Tchéques que Polonais, s’accordent 
pour reconnaitre de majorité polonaise, et dont le recensement hongrois lui-méme, systéma- 
tiquement défavorable aux Polonais, reconnait le caractére polonais. 

‘Au contraire, la frontiére proposée aujourd’hui par les deux Commissions supprime un 
saillant incommode. Elle passe par une série de hauteurs et est par conséquent trés claire au 
point de vue topographique. Elle suit d’autre part 4 peu prés constamment la ligne de dé- 
marcation ethnique, sans englober en Pologne un seul village of une majorité tchéque ait 
été constatée. Les Tchéques, quelque regret qu’ils puissent éprouver 4 voir modifier un 
tracé qui était tout en leur faveur, ne sauraient, par conséquent, se plaindre d’étre injuste- 
ment traités au point de vue ethnographique. 

‘Les deux Commissions n’hésitent pas, dans ces conditions, 4 proposer unanimement au 
Conseil supréme l’adoption du tracé décrit 4 l’annexe 2 et qui donnerait 4 la Pologne une 
population de 25.400 habitants presque exclusivement polonaise.’ 

The two main modifications, as indicated above, to the draft report were adopted in 
principle at the meeting of August 20, 1919. 


No. 119 


Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received August 20) 
No. 207 Telegraphic [476/1/1/18156] 
WARSAW, August 19, 1919 
Hostilities have broken out between Poles and Germans in Upper Silesia: 
according to Polish report direct cause was German attack on Silesian out- 
post in Piotrowice. Many are said to have been killed and wounded. Later 
Polish civilian inhabitants in Pszczyna and Tychow districts rose against 
Germans and disarmed the Landschutz.' Railway traffic on line Bierun-— 
Mikolow ceased and more important hostilities immediately started in 
Ry[b]nik Pszczyna and Glei[wit]z districts. Later insurrection spread to 
Katowice and Beuthen districts where . . . s? were occupied by Polish in- 
habitants. Germans holding out in several localities while Poles have taken 
(? Gorgez) Wolow, Jedlin, Boiskow, Pszczyna and Bismarckhuette and other 
places. 


¥ Local German home guard. In this connexion General Carton de Wiart reported in 
his Warsaw telegram No. 671 of even date to Mr. Balfour (received August 20): ‘Polish 
troops in Upper Silesia reported to have disarmed Gren[z]schutz in several villages in 
Kattowitz area. German oppression said to be general cause and attack by Gren[z]schutz 
on Piotrowice immediate cause. No Poles reported to have crossed frontier.’ 
The text here is uncertain. 
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Polish civilian inhabitants have crossed the frontier in several places and 
occupied districts and villages. 

I called on the Polish Foreign Office this morning and was informed 
position regarded and considered excessively grave. Government fears that 
German regular army will be sent against Polish civilian inhabitants and 
invade and that the time has come when it will be impossible for them to 
resist popular demand that Polish troops should be sent to intervene; unless 
this is done immediate outbreaks are expected in Warsaw. Deputation from 
Upper Silesia arrived at Warsaw to bring pressure to bear on the Polish 
Government to this effect. I think matter serious and it would ease situation 
if Polish Government could be informed that pressure being brought to bear 
on the German authorities by the Allied Powers. 


3 A paraphrase of this paragraph was read by Mr. Balfour to the Allied Supreme Council 
on August 20: see Volume I, No. 38, minute 4; v. ibid. for Mr. Balfour’s reply to the present 
telegram, as approved by the Supreme Council and despatched as his telegram No. 291/2 of 
August 20. 


No. 120 


Str P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received August 20) 


No. 185 Telegraphic [118360/529/55] 


WARSAW, August 19, 1919 

Your telegram No. 200.! 

Proposal to despatch Mission has met with strongest possible opposition 
on the part of M. Paderewski who amongst other (arguments?) has urged 
danger to which Government would be exposed by an outbreak of popular 
feeling already excited by Mr. Morgenthau’s Mission. 

On August 17th Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me to request His 
Majesty’s Government to put [? off] despatch of Mission as special act of 
courtesy to Polish Government. No definite answer was however given as to 
whether Mission would be accepted. 

It was only this morning that Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs gave me 
required assurances, and this with great reluctance. 

While I consider desirable that Mission should be sent I would suggest 
that no action be taken until receipt of my report.” 


™ No. gg. 

2 This Warsaw despatch No. 238 of August 20, 1919 (received in Foreign Office, August 
27), in amplification of the above, is not printed. It stated in particular that the Polish 
Ministers had advanced arguments similar to those reported in No. 132 as having been 
presented by the Polish Minister in London. 
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No. 121 


General Gorton (Budapest) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received August 20) 
No. G. 34 Telegraphic [46/1/19/18385] 
BUDAPEST, August 19, 1919 


I deny both statements.' On afternoon of August 6th I was visited by 
Arch-Duke [Joseph] alone. He said that Gendarmerie who had been re- 
armed by Roumanians intended to abdicate.? I said it was culpable and 
stupid act and would excuse Roumanians to continue in occupation of 
Budapest. I added it was my duty at once to inform Peidl and Agostto 
[Agoston] for whose safety I was responsible. He said that it was too late for 
me to intervene as coup d’état was already in execution. I told Arch-Duke 
that in that case he had no right to give me the information. Arch-Duke also 
saw Colonel Causey; who was as averse to change as myself. I subsequently 
obtained from General Holban‘ and Archduke assurance of Government’s 
safety as I was responsible for their continuance in office. 


t The reference is uncertain. General Gorton had, however, reported as follows in his 
telegram No. G. 31 drafted on August 18, despatched on August 19 and received in Paris 
on August 20: “This afternoon General Mombelli related conversation with Diamandi. 
Latter complained Inter-Allied Mission had recognised Hungarian Government which 
caused rumours in Budapest that mission was siding with Hungary against Roumania. 
Mombbelli stated that Mission had asked to see Prime Minister and Food Minister on question 
of Food Supply and that whole Government had come instead. Mission could not without 
rudeness refuse to see them but after introduction ministers asked to withdraw except two 
sent for. Mission had then stated that interview did not imply recognition but necessary 
to deal with de facto Government on urgent question. Diamandi on leaving asked Mom- 
belli how long latter expected to remain in Budapest. Mombelli replied that depended 
on Roumanian stay in Hungary. Diamandi then said Roumanians would not stay long as 
they were playing a losing game and losing prestige.’ 

2 General Gorton, in his Budapest telegram No. G. 41 of August 26 (received in Paris, 
August 27), repeated this sentence in the correct text, as follows: ‘He said that gendarmerie 
who had been rearmed by Roumanians intended to force Peidl’s Government to abdicate.’ 

3 An American military representative in Budapest. 

4 Rumanian Commander-in-Chief in Budapest. 


No. 122 


Admiral Troubridge (Budapest) to Mr. Balfour (Parts. Received 
August 20) 


Unnumbered. Telegraphic [123497/1193/3]' 


BUDAPEST, August 19, 1919 

For War Office, London. 
Following for Admiralty begins:—Have been entrusted by Arch-Duke 
Joseph represent to British Government grave danger to Europe of the 


% The present texts of this telegram and of No. 123 are paraphrased copies received in 
the Foreign Office from the Admiralty on September 2, 1919. 
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Roumanian policy of uniting Roumania and Hungary under sovereignty of 
Roumanian King. He says that Italy favours this policy which can only 
result in a revolution in Hungary. He further states that ex-Emperor Charles 
has invited Arch-Duke’s assistance to procure his return to Austria-Hungary 
but as it would be injurious to interests of the country he has refused. He 
himself proposes to resign when the election for National Assembly begins. 
The Roumanians are now occupying Western Hungary with effective forces. 
End of Part I. Part II? follows. 


2 No. 123. 


No. 123 


Admiral Troubridge (Budapest) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received 
August 20) 


Unnumbered. Telegraphic [123497/1193/3]' 


BUDAPEST, August 19, 1919 

Following for War Office. Part II begins:— 

Have been asked by Roumanian General to supply his army by the 
Danube and also for my assistance to bring train ferry to the river Teiss. 
As I consider that occupation of Hungary by Roumanians is inimical to 
British interests I shall not further either of these latter proposals. Rou- 
manians should be invited to leave Hungary and Hungarian police force 
and army should be organised at once. (Ends.) 


1 Cf. No. 122, note I. 


No. 124 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Recetved August 28) 


No. 143 [121999/392/19] 
BUCHAREST, August 19, 1919 
My Lord, 

Mr. Bratiano sent for me to-day to say that the Roumanian military 
authorities in Budapest had received a very extraordinary note from Admiral 
Troubridge. While making every allowance for the fact that this note was 
written by a soldier, who was necessarily ignorant of diplomatic methods, his 
Excellency felt bound to express his astonishment and regret at the threats 
contained therein and the general tone in which it was couched. Admiral 
Troubridge had taken for granted, without any apparent justification, that 
the Roumanian authorities meant to oppose his arrangements, went on to 
make wholly unjustifiable and somewhat incomprehensible claims as regards 
his rights and powers, and ended by threatening to send up his flotilla to 
Budapest to enforce his demands. The Roumanian military authorities had 
answered very politely that they had no wish or intention to oppose Admiral 
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Troubridge in the execution of his duties, and that they therefore regretted 
that he should have thought fit to make use of uncalled-for menaces. 

I told Mr. Bratiano that I had no actual knowledge of the facts, but that 
presumably Admiral Troubridge had had reason to believe that he would be 
hindered from carrying out his duties in keeping open the navigation of the 
Danube, and had therefore used somewhat strong language. I trusted, how- 
ever, that as his Excellency had said that the Roumanian authorities had no 
intention of interfering with Admiral Troubridge in the execution of his 
duties, the misunderstanding had no doubt been cleared up by now and the 
incident might be regarded as closed. His Excellency agreed, but said it was 
characteristic of the atmosphere in Allied circles at Budapest; it appeared 
that the Italians had succeeded in getting their Allied colleagues to regard 
the whole situation from the grotesque point of view that Roumania was the 
enemy and Hungary the innocent friend. However he thought that England 
and France, at least, were beginning to understand that the facts had been 
falsely represented to them by interested parties. He added that General 
Greenly’s arrival at Budapest! had done much to ease the strain, as he had 
been able to put the facts before the Allied generals in a fair and impartial 
spirit. 

Mr. Bratiano went on to talk of the Peace Treaty with Austria, and said 
that as the Foreign Minorities clause? was retained therein, he would hand 
in his resignation when called upon to sign. I asked him what advice he 
proposed to give the King, and said I hoped he would not suggest a 
‘Gouvernement de Fonctionnaires,’ as it seemed to me such a step would lead 
toanarchy. Did he not think a National Government of all parties might be 
formed for the signature of the treaty and the subsequent carrying out of the 
reconstruction of the country? He replied that in principle the idea of a 
National Government for this purpose was a sound one, but Take Jonesco 
wanted to stand or fall with Averesco, and he himself would under no 
circumstances admit the latter into any Government in which he was con- 
cerned. Not to mince matters the general was a traitor. I said the various 
stories about his alleged treachery had been related to me, but the general 
had his own side to these stories. Mr. Bratiano replied that that might be so, 
but that he had written proof of the treachery: viz., a letter in General 
Averesco’s own handwriting, dated three or four days after the disaster of 
Turtucaia,? to the effect that he was prepared to make a separate peace with 
Germany, though he would not join her against the Allies. Mr. Bratiano got 
up from his chair and said he would bring me this letter. I replied that I 
would prefer not to be mixed up with the matter, but would take his word 
for it that the letter existed. Mr. Bratiano said he had other proofs of General 
Averesco’s treachery, e.g. a sworn statement by a captured Roumanian 
officer to the effect that he was ordered to convey to the general private 
“orrespondence from Mackensen. Apart from all this General Averesco was 


t General Greenly had visited Budapest, August 7-14, 1919. 


2 Article 60 of the treaty of peace with Austria. 
3 A Rumanian defeat by German forces on September 6, 1916. 
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utterly untrustworthy. He had found that out to his cost long ago when he 
had included General Averesco in his Cabinet as War Minister, and the 
latter had carried out a base intrigue against him. When he remonstrated 
with the general, he had been met with a flat denial; when he produced 
written proofs, Averesco had flown into a rage, accused Mr. Bratiano of 
having him watched by secret police, but had been unable to persist in his 
denials. His whole character was, in fact, utterly false. Moreover, he was 
strongly anti-dynastic, and if he saw the slightest chance to overthrow the 
King, he would take it and plunge the country into the horrors of Bolshevism 
and anarchy to suit his own ends. 

In view of all this Mr. Bratiano would not hear of Averesco being given 
any responsible position. If Take Jonesco could not take part in a Govern- 
ment without him, let them govern on their own if they could. But the liberals 
would never work with Averesco, nor, he thought, would Maniu and the 
Transylvanians. I said I thought that if Averesco was all that Mr. Bratiano 
had said, the fact of his being in opposition, with immense popularity behind 
him, constituted a very grave danger. Would it not be better for the country 
that he should be identified with the Government, and therefore less likely 
to do any mischief? M. Bratiano said that in normal times this would be 
true, but that now a man of his kidney could wreck the country in two months. 

To prove his own sincerity Mr. Bratiano said he was ready to advise the 
King to call a National Government representative of all parties. But 
Averesco and Take Jonesco must be excluded—the latter because he was 
apparently decided to refuse office without Averesco. To make things easier 
for them, he would himself retire into private life. He was, in any case, tired 
out. He had been a Cabinet Minister since the age of 32 and had had enough. 
Moreover he was well aware of the personal hostility felt for him at the 
Conference, and believed, therefore, that his retirement would benefit his 
country. He added, rather bitterly, ‘I think even my enemies admit I am a 
patriot’. 

However the abstention from office of himself, Averesco, and Take Jonesco 
need not prevent the formation of a National Government composed of 
representatives from all parties. Unfortunately the opposition parties were 
terribly weak in men fit for responsible office. I mentioned Mr. Titulesco 
and his Excellency replied that this was the one notable exception. Mr. 
Maniu would make a good head of such a National Government. He was a 
comparatively young man, with considerable energy and administrative 
ability. He was, moreover, thoroughly honest, which would make it difficult 
to level the same charges against him that were made against the present 
Government. I said such charges were directed, with some apparent excuse, 
at one of his Ministers in particular, but not against Mr. Bratiano personally. 

Mr. Bratiano then reverted to the question of Hungary and again ex- 
plained his views. I said that there was a lot of wild talk here as to the Union 
of Hungary and Roumania under King Ferdinand. I apologised for men- 
tioning such tragic nonsense to his Excellency but I thought it was time to put 
an end to it. I would add in parenthesis that General Greenly heard from 
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a very authoritative source in Budapest that the idea had been discussed 
there between some prominent Hungarians and a Mr. Erdelgi, a Transyl- 
vanian ex-Deputy of the Hungarian Parliament. Mr. Take Jonesco had also 
warned me that the idea was being seriously taken up in Government circles. 
Mr. Bratiano said that the proposal was mere moonshine. No serious man 
could consider it for a moment. I said I felt sure he would take this view. 
Personal union under one King between Hungary and Roumania would lead 
to the formation of a new kind of Austro-Hungarian Empire with the same 
type of policy, and the same leaning on Germany, with about one-hundredth 
of the chance of success for such policy that had existed in the case of Austro- 
Hungary. Mr. Bratiano said he agreed with every word of this, but he did 
feel very strongly the necessity for close friendship with Hungary. I said no 
one could object to this provided such friendship were not aimed against any 
particular State: e.g. Czecho-Slovakia or Serbia. Mr. Bratiano said he 
thought the best way to answer this was to give me a short sketch of what he 
thought should be the future policy of Roumania. The main object was to 
establish as close a union as possible between Roumania, Hungary, and 
Poland. I interposed with the remark ‘and Czecho-Slovakia and Serbia’. Mr. 
Bratiano replied that he would tell me in confidence what Mr. Kramarz had 
said to a friend of his at Paris, but he begged me to treat this in entire confi- 
dence. I said I would of course report it confidentially to my Government to 
which Mr. Bratiano made no objection. Mr. Kramarz had, he said, stated 
that the policy of Czecho-Slovakia and Serbia must be to work for the 
establishment of a close union between all the Slav peoples and he had 
warned Mr. Bratiano’s friend that Roumania had better make up her mind 
to be a satellite of the Slav constellation and abandon Bessarabia as a proof 
of her good intentions. Roumania was therefore in Mr. Bratiano’s opinion 
bound to take measures to protect herself against Slav pressure by allying 
herself to Poland and Hungary, whose interests lay in resistance to the Slav 
idea. I said that this appeared to me a dangerous idea. The natural corollary 
of resistance to Pan-Slavism for countries in the geographical position of 
Roumania, Hungary, and Poland would be German tutelage. M. Bratiano 
denied this. He said that the three countries would, of course, need a point 
d’appui, but they hoped to find it in Great Britain and France. It would only 
be in the event of their failing to find the necessary support in Great Britain 
and France that they would have to look ‘elsewhere’. He went on to tell me 
that it ought to be realised in Great Britain and France that the Russia of 
the future would be, if anything, more imperialistic than the Russia of the 
Czars. It was a sign of this imperialism that Russians talked not so much of 
Moscow, Petrograd, or Kiev, as of Constantinople. We were bound, he said, 
to find ourselves again in conflict with Russian imperialism in Asia. We 
ought, therefore, to be interested in the establishment of a strong neutral 
European bloc as a counterpoise to Pan-Slavism. I said that, speaking entirely 
for myself, I thought it would be better not to give such a bloc an open anti- 
Slav character. It might be better to combine in it certain semi-Slav 
elements such as Czecho-Slovakia and Serbia. In any case, if the hopes based 
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on the League of Nations were realised, all this talk of alliances, and under- 
standings between different groups of Powers was unnecessary. Mr. Bratiano 
shook his head rather mournfully and said he feared that the idea of effective 
control of the world by the League of Nations was too Utopian to find a place 
in practical politics and that the smaller nations, at least, would have to take 
precautions of this kind. 
I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


No. 125 
Sir H. Rumbold' (Berne) to Earl Curzon (Received August 21) 


No. 1191 Telegraphic [118998/4232/18] 


BERNE, August 20, 1919 

Military Attaché reports following information which he has received from 
source believed to be entirely reliable. 

During recent international Socialist Conference at Lucerne German 
Independent Socialist, Cristien, spoke against militarism of present regime 
in Germany. He declared steps were actually being taken to bring about 
military and physical training of youth of country with a view to rendering 
abortive limitation of German armaments as provided for in Peace Treaty. 
Cristien added that he possessed documents enabling him to state that aim 
of German authorities was to be able to mobilize 1,200,000 trained men at 
a given moment. 

Majority Socialist Wels thereupon denounced Cristien as a liar and 
traitor to his country. Newspaper Feuille which daily published complete 
details of proceedings of Conference maintained absolute silence about above 
incident. 

Sent to Peace Conference 246. 


1 H.M. Minister at Berne. 


No. 126 


Mr. Lloyd George to Mr. Balfour (Parts) 
Unnumbered. Telephonic' [477/2/11/18392] 
. [LONDON, ] August 20, 1919 
I agree with you that our demands? should be confined to a few of the 
clearest and most flagrant cases who can be numbered in tens rather than in 


hundreds. This is also the view of a Committee of the Cabinet sitting at the 
time of the receipt of your message. 


! i.e. record of a telephone message of August 20, 1919. 
2 For the surrender of German nationals accused of war-crimes. 
3 The reference is uncertain. Cf., however, Nos. 104-5 and No. 127, note 3. 
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Prima facie charge against each criminal.‘ 


4 This sentence is a pencilled addition in the handwriting of Mr. Norman. It would 
appear to be a part of the record of the telephone message. In connexion with this message 
Mr. Norman on August 27 addressed to M. Dutasta a letter wherein he referred to the 
discussion of the question in the Supreme Council on August 11 (cf. No. 104, note 2) and 
stated in particular: ‘Mr. Lloyd George’s answer was received some time ago, and Mr. 
Balfour has since been awaiting a chance to bring up the question again at the Council, 
but owing to the number of urgent questions which have been under discussion, has been 
unable to find an opportune moment for doing so. He has therefore instructed me to in- 
form Your Excellency that, in Mr. Lloyd George’s view, the Allied and Associated Powers 
should confine themselves to demanding from Germany the surrender of only those persons 
against whom there is the clearest evidence and who have committed the most serious 
offences. He further considers that each demand should be accompanied by a statement 
of the evidence brought against the offender sufficiently complete to constitute prima facie 
proof of his guilt. I may add that Mr. Lloyd George’s views are shared by his colleagues. 
Mr. Balfour directs me to say that, if Mr. Polk has also received a reply to the similar 
enquiry which he addressed to President Wilson, there would seem to be no reason why the 
matter should not be discussed and settled at an early meeting of the Council.’ See, further, 
Volume I, No. 57, note 10 and minute 11: cf. also Volume V, No. 163. 


No. 127 
Mr. Balfour (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received August 22) 


No. 1655 [119391/9019/39] 


PARIS, August 20, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your Lordship’s despatch 
No. 5300! (109956/W/39) of the oth instant, forwarding a letter from the 
Admiralty in which is enclosed a list of the members of the German Naval 
Service whose surrender is to be demanded from the German Government. 

2. Some misapprehension seems to have arisen in this connection. The 
Supreme Council decided on the 1st instant ‘that the Allied military repre- 
sentatives at Berlin should be asked to report on the truth of Mr. Erzberger’s 
statements, and if they proved accurate, and it was therefore thought 
desirable to comply with his request, that the Allied military authorities 
should advise what conditions should be imposed as compensation.’2 

3. The reports called for from Berlin have been received and do not 
altogether bear out Mr. Erzberger’s contention. The general question of the 
procedure to be adopted in the matter by the Allied and Associated Powers 
has been discussed by the Council of Five, and I have addressed two tele- 
grams} (dated the 11th and 12th instant respectively) on the subject to the 
Prime Minister. 

I understand that the War Cabinet itself is now dealing with it, and 
pending its decision, I presume it would be premature to take isolated action 


' Not printed. 2 Cf. No. 82. 3 Nos. 104-5. 
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on the request of the Admiralty put forward in their letter of July 29. I 
propose therefore to defer moving in the matter until the policy of the 
Cabinet is definitely decided. 
I am, &c., 
(for Mr. Balfour) 
H. NorMAN 


No. 128 


Record of a meeting in Paris on August 21, 1919, of the Committee on 
Organization of the Reparation Commission 


No. 6 [Confidential|Germany/31] 


Meeting opened at 3 p.m., Monsieur Loucheur in the Chair. 

Present: U.S.A.: Mr. Dulles, Mr. Dresel; Great Britain: Col. Peel; 
France: Monsieur Loucheur, Monsieur Mauclére, Monsieur Cheysson; 
Italy: Signor d’Amelio, Signor Ferraris; Belgium: Col. Theunis, Major 
Bemelmans. 


... 6.! Supply of Cereals to the Republic of Austria 


Cox. Peer (Great Britain) declared that it would soon be necessary to 
furnish the Austrian Republic with cereals urgently required. According 
to the Draft Treaty? only the Reparations Commission was empowered to 
authorise the use of Austrian credits for this purpose. This Commission was 
not yet in being and the question arose as to whether it belonged to the Com- 
mittee on organisation or to the Supreme Economic Council to give the neces- 
sary authority. He thought the question should be submitted to the Supreme 
Council but added that in his opinion it would be as well in the future for 
the Reparations Commission to remain strictly within its financial limits and 
[? not] to become a Relief Mission, which would happen if it had to deal with 
all questions of food and other supplies. 

Mr. Duties (U.S.A.) agreed with Col. Peel as to the necessity of submitting 
the question to the Supreme Council. 

Mr. D’AMELIO (Italy) pointed out that the Treaty with Austria had not 
yet been signed and that the Allied and Associated Powers ought not to be 
deprived too early of the economic weapon. He was however convinced that 
the authorisation should come from the Supreme Council. 

THE CHAIRMAN summed up the discussion. The Reparations Commission 
would be competent to deal with matters of this order. The Committee on 
Organisation was not, but it ought to give its opinion to the Supreme 
Council. 

This opinion clearly was that it was proper to provide Austria for a short 
period with the necessary foodstuffs. 


1 The preceding minutes related to other matters: cf. Volume V, No. 85. 
2 Draft treaty of peace with Austria. 
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As to the question raised by Col. Peel as to the position of the Reparations 
Commission in food supply and relief questions, the solution would depend 
on the survival of the Supreme Economic Council, but that [sic] in all events 
the Reparations Commission would have to intervene from a financial point 
of view. 


7. Supply of Medical Materials for Hungary 
It was agreed that this question was similar to the preceding and should 
be treated in the same manner. 


The next meeting was fixed for Thursday, August 28th, at 10.30. 
The meeting rose at 4.45. 


No. 129 


Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Recetved 
August 21) 


No. 209 Telegraphic [134/1/1/16677] 
WARSAW, August 21, 1919 

My telegram No. 207.! 

Polish telegraph agency reports Beuthen occupied by Poles. ‘Katwicere’ 
[? Katowice] captured by Germans, heavy fighting continuing. All prisoners 
taken by Germans are shot. 

Germans bombing Sosnowice and Milowice, one killed and several 
wounded. According to private information in Paris Reichswehr are taking 
part in suppressing revolt. Poles are advancing on Rknik [? Rybnik]. 

News from Ratisbor, siege proclaimed throughout Silesia. 

Accordimg to latest news Polish troops have not crossed frontier, all com- 
munication with Upper Silesia Posen and Congress of? Poland interrupted. 
Dombrowa miners on strike, delegation received Foreign Office by S[{k]rzynski 
and Foreign representatives invited. 

Complaint of suffering under German rule and absence of allied mission. 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs again assured me doing his best to 
restrain Poles from crossing frontier. 

1 No. 119. 2 This word was inserted in error. 


No. 130 


Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Paris)! 


No. 128 [476/1/1/18080] 
WARSAW, August 21, 1919 
Sir, 
I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of a note from the 
! The date of receipt in Paris is uncertain but was probably not later than August 26, 
1919. 
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Polish Government reporting on the serious state of affairs in Upper Silesia. 
The statement that Bolshevik propaganda is being freely circulated in the 
mining district at German instigation has been confirmed to me from other 
independent and trustworthy sources.? 
A copy of this despatch No. 235 has been sent to the Foreign Office. 
I have, &c., 
Percy C. WYNDHAM 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 130 
M. Skrzynski to Sir P. Wyndham 


No. D. 9157/III. 19 
Copte VARSOVIE, le 18 aodlt 1919 


Monsieur le Ministre, 

Je me sens en devoir de Vous informer que les troubles que j’appréhendais 
en Haute Silésie viennent malheureusement de s’y produire. La gréve 
générale y a éclaté. Les Allemands la soutiennent par tous les moyens et 
prétent leurs appuis aux Spartakists. Ils font venir du bassin de Dombrowa 
des communistes juifs afin d’organiser des réunions publiques ov ils fomen- 
tent l’excitation contre les ouvriers polonais 4 qui il est interdit de tenir des 
assemblées. 

A Laurahuette les Spartakists ont pillé les magasins dont ils ont vendu les 
marchandises a vil prix. A Koenigshuette les troupes allemandes ont fait 
feu sur les ouvriers polonais qui défendaient le puit[s] Koenig que voulaient 
innonder [sic] les Spartakists. A Myslowice, samedi dernier,? les troupes alle- 
mandes ont tiré sur les ouvriers qui venaient toucher leur paye: dix de ces 
derniers sont tués. Enfin dans la nuit du 17 au 18 ct. vers 4 heures du matin 
le Grenzschutz a attaqué les localités de Piotrowice et de Piersno, d’ow il a 
été repoussé par une contrattaque [stc] des organisations ouvriéres polonaises. 
Simultanément a Szopienice le Grenzschutz s’est jeté sur la population civile 
sur laquelle il s’est brutalement acharné. On ne saurait prévoir le développe- 
ment ultérieur de ces incidents. Toutefois il est a craindre que cette agitation 
ne se propage dans toute la Silésie et ne s’étende ensuite sur le bassin de 
Karwina. Dans la crise de charbon que lon traverse en ce moment, ces 
désordres pourraient dégénérer en une catastrophe européenne. La produc- 
tion de charbon qui en Haute Silésie s’élevait annuellement a4 45 millions de 
tonnes se trouverait subitement arrétée. 

Le Gouvernement allemand sans aucun doute ne manquera pas de rejeter 
la responsabilité de ces événements sur le Gouvernement polonais qui, cepen- 
dant, a plusieurs reprises a en vain sollicité d’urgence l’envoi en Silésie d’une 
Commission Interalhée; en butte d’une part aux provocations incessantes 
du Grenzschutz non moins qu’aux excitations spartakistes et, de l’autre, 


2 Mr. E. H. Carr, a member of the British Peace Delegation, noted against this: ‘I should 
want pretty conclusive evidence before believing this. E. H. C.’ 


3 August 16, 1919. 
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se croyant abandonnée des Puissances Alliées et méme du Gouvernement 
Polonais qui, ne pouvant obtenir une intervention alliée se voyait réduit a 
Pinviter au calme et a la patience, — la population silésienne a été montée 
au désespoir. 

En portant ces faits 4 la connaissance de Votre Excellence, je dois insister 
une fois encore sur la nécessité absolue de déléguer sans retard une Commis- 
sion de Contréle en Haute Silésie et de procéder immédiatement a l’occupa- 
tion militaire du pays. 

La situation est aussi fort critique en Prusse Occidentale ot la population 
est exaspérée de voir les Allemands enlever les machines et les récoltes — 
méme le blé en gerbes— vraisemblablement a l’effet de provoquer des troubles 
qu’ils réprimeraient dans le sang. La aussi, en dépit de nos demandes réitérées, 
la Conférence n’a pas envoyé de Commission de Contréle. Tout porte a croire 
qu’en Prusse Occidentale comme en Silésie on est a la veille d’événements 
fort graves. 

Enfin la [sc] Lithuanie la connivence entre l’armée Lieven et les Allemands* 
s’accentue du plus en plus. Les troupes allemandes qui évacuent le territoire 
lithuanien y réapparaissent bientdét, revétues de l’uniforme de l’armée 
Lieven. 

Et s’est [stc] en méme temps que sur tous ces points se déroulent cette agita- 
tion et ces étranges changements de drapeau. Certes, cette simultandité ne 
peut étre le fait d’un simple hasard. 

Veuillez agréer, etc., 
Sous-Secrétaire d’Etat 


L. SKRZYNSKI 
4 See Volume III, Chap. I passim. 


No. 131 


Str P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Parts)! 
No. 129 [476/1/1/185334] 
WARSAW, August 21, 1919 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegrams No. 207? and No. 209,3 in regard to the 
insurrection of the Polish inhabitants in Upper Silesia, I have the honour to 
state that severe fighting continues and the sound of artillery and machine 
gun firing has been audible in Sosnowice since the evening of August 17th. 
This place is situated on the frontiers of Congress Poland. 

It is reported in the Kurjer Warszawski that the Polish insurgents are 
fighting with the greatest courage and persistence, more particularly as they 
know that in the event of their being taken prisoners by the Germans they 
1 The date of receipt in Paris is uncertain but was probably not later than August 26, 


1919. 


2 No. 119. 3 No. 129. 
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would be immediately shot. German aeroplanes are continuing to bombard 
Sosnowice and the neighbourhood and a considerable number of people 
have been killed and wounded. Martial law has been proclaimed by the 
Germans throughout the province. 

The Kurjer Warszawsk: also prints a letter, which had been smuggled out 
of the German prison in Brzeg, in which the Polish political prisoners 
bitterly complain of the cruel conduct of their German jailors who are said 
to be slowly starving them to death. The letter contains an urgent appeal to 
the Polish Government to come to the rescue of their fellow countrymen. 

The Press of every shade of political opinion prints articles today expressing 
sympathy with the Poles in Upper Silesia in their struggle with their German 
oppressors. In my opinion there is no doubt that these articles correctly 
interpret the feeling which prevails throughout Poland. As reported in my 
telegram No. 2093 a delegation has arrived in Warsaw from Upper Silesia in 
order to impress upon the Polish Government the urgent need for military 
intervention. 

The sufferings of the Polish population have been graphically described 
by Mr. Stanislaw Plodowski, a member of this delegation. In an interview 
with the representative of the Kurjer Warszawskt, Mr. Plodowski described 
how the educated classes in Upper Silesia have not ceased to urge the people 
to endure the Grenzschutz persecution patiently. Nevertheless, the Germans 
have systematically imprisoned and transported to the interior of Germany 
practically all educated Poles in Upper Silesia, their idea being that in the | 
absence of the educated people the working classes could be more easily 
forced to vote for Germany when the plebiscite takes place. Finding how- 
ever that such was not the case, the German authorities have imprisoned and 
transported the working classes also, who in many cases resisted arrest and 
were killed and wounded in consequence. Those who could not escape across 
the frontier at present lie hidden in the gal[l]eries of the disused mines and 
food is brought to them by their wives and children, who, if caught by the 
Grenzschutz, are tortured mercilessly until they disclose the hiding place of 
their relations. Mr. Plodowski stated that this state of affairs had continued 
for many months and could be no longer endured and that the people had 
at last risen in dispair [sic] against their oppressors. 

I have continued to impress upon the Polish Government the great im- 
portance of preserving order and control on the Polish side of the frontier. 
So far as the army is concerned the Polish Government have up till now been 
successful in doing this. Many Polish civilians in the frontier regions have 
however gone to the assistance of their fellow countrymen in Upper Silesia. 
I am convinced that the Polish Government are most anxious to refrain from 
any military intervention. At the same time it is only with the greatest 
difficulty that the High Command have managed to control the Army who 
are to a man anxious to go to the assistance of their countrymen. A Com- 
mittee composed of Members of the Diet has been sent to Sosnowice with a 
view to watching events and to keep the Polish Government informed. 

The position is grave and I fear that, unless pressure is brought to bear on 
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the Germans, or some other method is devised to settle affairs in Upper 
Silesia, the Polish Government will be compelled by public opinion to inter- 
vene with their Army. 
A copy of this despatch No. 236 has been sent to the Foreign Office. 
I have, &c., 
Percy C. WYNDHAM 


No. 132 


Earl Curzon to Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) 


No. 230 Telegraphic [118360/529/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 22, 1919 

Your telegram No. 185! (August roth.) 

Following is summary of conversation between Polish Minister and Under- 
Secretary of State which has been sent to you as despatch No. 112? of 
August 20th. 

‘Minister referred to impending despatch of British Mission. He feared 
that it would be resented by Polish Press and Public. Too many such missions 
had been travelling all over Poland to collect similar information. Hence 
feeling of irritation and resentment throughout Poland. Proposed mission 
seemed unnecessary interference in Polish internal affairs. Poles were quite 
capable of governing themselves. The Under-Secretary replied that His 
Majesty’s Government were despatching this mission on account of the wide- 
spread feeling, especially in Parliament, in this country about the treatment 
of the Jews in Poland. It would be impossible for us to give assistance, 
financial or economic, until hostile feeling aroused in this country by accounts 
of the treatment of Jews had been allayed. Appointment of Sir Stuart 
Samuel, M.P. as Head of the Mission; was a guarantee of broad-minded and 
unbiassed spirit. If as we hoped enquiries resulted in proving the exaggera- 
tion of outrages and in exonerating Polish people, the result would be 
excellent. On account of promise to the House of Commons‘ if Mission were 
now abandoned worst suspicions would be aroused both in and outside 
Parliament.’ 

You should acquaint the Polish Government at once with arguments put 
forward by Sir R. Graham. 


Confidential. 
I understand that as a result of this interview, Polish Minister has tele- 
graphed to Warsaw in favour of the despatch of the mission. 


t No. 120. 2 Not printed. 
3 The appointment of Sir Stuart Samuel was published in the British press on August 23, 
1919. 


4 For this undertaking of July 30, 1919, see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 118, cols. 
2094-5. 
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_ Sir S. Samuel has been informed of contents of your telegram and of reply. 
You can rely upon his mission being carried out with proper regard for 
sensibilities of Polish Government. 


No. 133 


Sir C. des Graz (Belgrade) to Earl Curzon (Received August 28) 
No. 286 Telegraphic: by bag [121571/134/19] 


BELGRADE, August 22, 1919 

My telegram No. 285! of August 2oth. 

Undoubted anxiety continues to be expressed to me by members of this 
Government as to military action against Serbian Banat which may be 
prompted by Roumanian President of Council in his present aggressive 
mood. 
It is recalled that, in accordance with the decisions of the Paris Conference, 
Jugo-Slavs have retired behind the line given to them, thus abandoning 
strategic points. But they will certainly fight if attacked. 

Retention of French ‘Armée de Hongrie’ might have deterrent effect on 
any Roumanian plans of incursion. Serbians are no doubt making due 
preparations.” 

Repeated to Peace Conference. 


' Not printed. In this telegram (received August 21) Sir C. des Graz had briefly re- 
ported: ‘Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs told me this morning that recent news 
received by this Government with regard to present Roumanian policy under deliberate 
impulsion of M. Bratiano was very alarming. . . . Question would probably be discussed at 
Council of Ministers today.’ 

2 Sir C. des Graz further reported in his telegram No. 287, by bag, of August 23 (received 
August 27): ‘Monsieur Langa-Rascano, who came here two or three weeks ago to act 
temporarily as Roumanian Minister, showed me clearly in course of a visit yesterday that 
he was quite unprepared for the suddenly reported aggressive attitude against the Serbian 
Banat attributed to Monsieur Bratiano. He spoke of his mission having been one of con- 
ciliation and of the satisfaction caused to him by the recognition which he had found here 
of the sincerity of his friendly sentiments. Monsieur Rascano saw Monsieur Davidovitch, 
the President of the Council, yesterday morning. The latter begged him earnestly to do his 
utmost with his Government and to assure them that this Government had always had, 
and wished to continue, the friendliest relations with Roumania. Indeed that was indicated. 
Monsieur Rascano promised to do what he could and, as telegraphic communication with 
Roumania is very irregular, he intended to send his Secretary to Bucharest tomorrow in 
order to express his views to the Government there.’ 


No. 134 


Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Recetved August 29) 
No. 120 [122383/2138/3] 


PRAGUE, August 23, 1919 
My Lord, 
Recent events in Hungary have had the effect of causing social unrest in 
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this country and I regard the situation as not without grounds for appre- 
hension for the following reasons. 

The lack of co-ordination between the various Government offices and 
between the President and his Ministers is becoming more marked as is also 
the corruption and veniality among the Government officials. 

All classes of the community are anxious and fear the coming of trouble. 
The discontent of the factory workers in all the large towns, such as Prague, 
Briinn, Pilsen, Konigsgratz and others is kept alive by paid agitators, who 
are in receipt of funds presumably through the Bolshevists and one fears that 
the control exercised over them by the Government is slight. 

The bourgeoisie say openly that the present situation is hopeless and that 
if this country is to prosper as an independent State, there must be a radical 
change in the conduct of affairs. 

In Slovakia conditions are growing worse and the rift between the Slovaks 
and the Czechs is gradually widening, while the Magyarophil sympathies 
of the population in that economically important part of the Republic is 
[ste] steadily growing. 

Not only is the Czecho-Slovak Government discredited among the people 
generally, but the position of the President himself is becoming weakened, 
and he has lost the power and prestige which were his in so marked a degree, 
when the Republic was first constituted. 

The current rumours as to the desire on the part of a considerable section 
of the population for the establishment of a monarchial form of Government 
cannot be wholly ignored for they are symptomatic of the spirit of unrest 
which prevails. | 

I learn on reliable authority that the legionary regiments which fought in 
France are responsible for a good deal of this propaganda. 

I have, &c., 
Ceci GosLING 


No. 135 


Record of a meeting in Paris of the Central Territorial Committee of the 
Peace Conference 


No. 22 [Confidential/General]177/5] 
Procés-verbal N° 22. Séance du 23 aodt 1919 
La séance est ouverte sous la présidence provisoire de M. A. C. Coolidge. 


Sont présents: 


M. A. C. Coolidge (Etats-Unis d’ Amérique); M. A. Leeper (Empire Britan- 
nique); M. Aubert et ensuite M. Laroche (France); Comte Vannutelli Rey 
(Italie); M. S. Kato (Japon). 
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... La! Délégation britannique a pris l’initiative de proposer une clause 
d’aprés laquelle ce statut et les frontiéres de cet Etat seraient 
placées sous la garantie de la Société des Nations. 


4 eclrig M. Larocue (France) expose qu’a son avis une clause de 
statut inter- ce genre est utile: l’Article 80 du Traité avec Allemagne 
national de empéche celle-ci d’intriguer en Autriche, mais il n’empéche 
l’Autriche et = pas Allemagne de favoriser en sous-main |’organisation 4 
pa aia Vienne d’un Gouvernement allemand qui aura toute liberté 


pour préparer l’union de |’Autriche avec l’Allemagne. 
Cet Article 80 a donc besoin d’avoir sa contre-partie dans le 
Traité avec ]’Autriche. La Société des Nations qui a la responsabilité de la 
Paix doit pouvoir intervenir dans toutes les questions intéressant le maintien 
de cette Paix. Celle du rattachement de |’Autriche a l’Allemagne l’intéresse 
donc au premier chef. 

Une clause de ce genre, loin de blesser la susceptibilité autrichienne, con- 
stituera au contraire un appui pour son Gouvernement. M. Renner n’a-t-il 
pas déclaré? qu’il conformerait sa politique 4 celle de la Société des Nations 
et M. Bauer n’a-t-il pas été renversé précisément parce que, arguant du 
manque d’ indications précises de la part des Principales Puissances alliées et 
associées, il travaillait au rattachement de |’Autriche a l’Allemagne? 

M. LEEPER (Empire britannique) partage ce point de vue et estime qu'une 
clause de ce genre présente un intérét moral trés grand: nous reconnaissons 
l’Autriche, nous lui promettons qu’elle entrera dans la Société des Nations, 
nous voulons donc qu’elle vive et nous lui fournissons ainsi un appui. 

M. LE CoMTE VANNUTELLI REy (Jfalie) n’est pas de cet avis et pense que 
cette clause sera inopérante: ou bien |’Autriche pour changer son statut agira 
d’accord avec les Grandes Puissances et dans ce cas la Société des Nations 
pourra étre entendue, ou bien elle le fera sans négociations préalables, et dans 
ce cas tout texte est inutile. 

Le Pr£sIDENT pense qu’une clause de garantie porterait atteinte a la 
souveraineté de |’Autriche et serait considérée par elle comme une aggrava- 
tion des conditions de Paix qui lui sont imposées. La lui imposer, serait donc 
lui étre désagréable sans nécessité. 

M. S. Kato ( Zapon) ne voit pas non plus d’utilité 4 P insertion d’une clause 
de ce genre. 

L’unanimité ne pouvant pas étre acquise, il est décidé que M. Leeper et 
M. Coolidge prépareront un trés court rapport ot les deux points de vue 
seront exposés et le Conseil supréme sera ainsi mis 4 méme de trancher la 
question. 


1 The preceding minutes related to other matters: see Volume V, No. 89. 
2 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, 
vol. iii, pp. 427-30. 
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No. 136 


Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Recetved August 24) 
No. 211 Telegraphic [476/1/1/18533) 


WARSAW, August 23, 1919 
Your telegram No. 291.! 

(. . . 2? My French)? colleague and I have been endeavouring to support 
Polish Government in their efforts to control public opinion which 1s strongly 
expressed in manifestations and deputations to Allied legations. 

These enquire how long Polish population in Silesia will have to await 
settlement and action allies propose. . . .3 Strong pressure being exercised 
(on ?) Government to convene Diet which would precipitate crisis. 

As regards resumption of work in mines President of Diet told me to-day 
miners (... ? will)‘ not return till Grenzschutz removed and portion of coal 
output assured to Poland. 

Minister of war discussed with me following suggestion with my French 
colleague.5 

(1) That Allied representatives be sent to Silesia without delay. (2) 
Germans withdraw Grenzschutz from plebiscite area. (3) Germans be 
ordered to desist from deportation of Polish population. (4) That Polish 
Government be (. . . ? told)® that while its attitude has been hitherto good 
and correct any direct military action against Germany would be regarded 
as serious breach of obligations and defiance of conference. 


! See No. 119, note 3. 
2 The text as received in Paris was here uncertain. The text as sent by bag from Warsaw 


to the Foreign Office on August 22, 1919 (received September 13), here read: ‘My Colleagues 
and I’ etc. 


3 This text was here uncertain. The text by bag here read ‘. . . settlement and what action 
Allies propose to take.’ 
4 This text was here uncertain. The text by bag here read ‘would’. 


Ss This sentence read in the text by bag: ‘My United States Colleague has discussed the 
following questions with me.’ 


6 This text was here uncertain. The text by bag here read ‘informed’. 


No. 137 


Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received August 25) 
No. 213 Telegraphic [130/2/4/18338) 


WARSAW, August 24, 1919 
Polish Government have this evening addressed very urgent note asking 
that an inter-allied commission be at once sent to east and west Prussia. 
They fear that in spite of appeals to remain calm and persevere patiently 
Polish population in these districts may follow example of Poles in Upper 
Silesia under pressure of German provocation. 
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Polish Government in view of repeated requests to Allied and Associated 
Powers decline to accept any responsibility for disturbances that may at any 
moment occur in consequence of provocatory attitude adopted by German 
military and civil authorities. Disturbances are already reported from Thorn. 

I understand that Polish Government would be glad if any measures that 
may be undertaken by Allies in Upper Silesia should also be made applicable 
to east and west Prussia.! 


' Mr. Balfour stated in an undated minute, written not earlier than August 28, 1919, on 
this telegram: ‘No answer at present. A. J. B.’ 


No. 138 
Admiral Troubridge (Budapest) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received 
) 


August 26 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [47/1/6/18360] 


BUDAPEST, August 24, 1919 

For War Office, London. 

Following for Admiralty begins. The Cardinal Primate of Hungary 
visited me to-day to make the following communication. He has been 
approached by Italian Mission with a request to further the candidature of 
the Duke of Genoa, Thomas Savoy to the Hungarian throne. He wished to 
ask me if this was on behalf of the Entente or only. .. .! 

I informed him I was certain that Great Britain had no knowledge of this. 


1 The text here is uncertain. 


No. 139 
Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received August 28) 


No. 130 [137/5/1/15618] 
WARSAW, August 25, 1919 
Sir, ° 

With reference to my despatch No. 129! of August 21st, I have the honour 
to report that according to news received here the Polish movement in Upper 
Silesia has been practically suppressed by the German authorities. The Press, 
in particular the more extreme portion, continues to call for the occupation 
of Upper Silesia by the Polish Army as being the only ready and efficacious 
means of action. 

At a mass meeting held at Warsaw on August 2 Ist, it was resolved that the 
Polish Government should take immediate steps for the removal of the 
Grenzschutz, of the German troops (Reich[s]wehr) and German officials from 
the Polish districts in Upper Silesia, that the whole territory of Upper Silesia 
should be occupied by Polish troops and that representatives of the local 
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population should be entrusted with the control of the affairs of the country 
together with representatives of the League of Nations. A translation of the 
resolutions? is herewith enclosed. A Delegation of the Polish Socialist Party 
including Mr. Perl, Editor of the socialist paper, the Robotnik, and the Presi- 
dent of the Workmen’s Councils in Warsaw called at the Legation on the 
same day in order to protest against German atrocities in Upper Silesia that 
had resulted in a rising of the Polish population. Mr. Perl stated that Upper 
Silesia was Polish and although the Poles were not against the plebiscite yet 
that this could not take place so long as the country was suffering from 
German rule and from the intrigues of the German Clergy and while the 
Germans were depriving the Polish workmen of food and shelter. A modus 
vivendit must be found to ensure the carrying out of the plebiscite on lines of 
absolute justice. If the Allies had taken upon themselves the settlement of 
the war, this settlement must be carried out in a manner that would not lead 
to more war. The Polish Socialist Party were not in favour of annexation in 
the East, they would like to enter into a federation with Lithuania, White 
Russia and the Ukraine as a protection against Russia, with which country 
Poland would like to be on good terms, but Silesia was Polish and must 
belong to Poland. The President of the Workmen’s Councils stated that it 
had been decided; 


(1) to assist the rebels with all means at the disposal of the party both in 
men and money; 

(2) that the Government should despatch Polish troops to Upper Silesia; 

(3) that His Majesty’s Government should use their influence and bring 
pressure to bear to put an end to the present situation in Silesia. 

I thanked the Deputation for their visit and told them of the despatch of 
an Allied Mission to Upper Silesia? and urged them to be patient and to use 
moderation for a few days. 

On August 23rd a conference of leaders of parties of the Polish Diet was 
held which was also attended by M. Paderewski, M. Skrzynski, M. Wrob- 
lewski,—Chief of the Polish Deputation which has been negotiating with 
the German Government in Berlin,—M. Seyda,—the newly constituted 
Minister for Posnania,—and M. Diamant,—member of the Commission sent to 
Sosnowiec by the Polish Government. The Conference decided unanimously 
to support the policy of the Government which was based on astrict adherence 
to the ratified treaty of peace. They required, however, that the Polish Govern- 
ment should obtain from the German Government, with the help of the Allied 
Powers and through diplomatic channels, a cessation of the present system of 
the inhuman oppression of the Polish population and the removal of all persons, 
officials and units responsible for attacks against the Polish population. 

I consider the situation to be serious but I am inclined to believe that there 
exists a difference of opinion in the appreciation of the situation between 
General Pilsudski and the Foreign Office, the latter being more pessimistic. 


2 Not printed. The main resolutions were as indicated above. 


3 See the proceedings of the Allied Supreme Council on August 22, 1919: Volume I, 
No. 40, minute I. 
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The decision arrived at at the Conference of leaders of political parties held 
on August 23rd is of the greatest importance and although it is by no means 
certain that the question will in a short time be again brought up for discus- 
sion the danger of an immediate convening of the Diet has been averted. 

It is essential that immediate measures be taken by the Allied Powers with 
a view to putting an end to the present disturbed situation in Upper Silesia. 
Only Allied diplomatic intervention can help and that help must be given 
without delay otherwise the movement may spread to Western and Eastern 
Prussia and the strike of miners in the Dombrova may be followed—as an 
expression of solidarity and sympathy—by a strike in Teschen.‘ 

The Polish Government are doing all they can to prevent the Polish troops 
from crossing the frontier and thereby preventing Poland from being at war 
with Germany but it is a difficult task and it is possible that public opinion, 
which is in favour of armed intervention, may outweigh the saner attitude 
of the Government and the party leaders. 

In that case M. Paderewski and M. Skrzynski would certainly resign and 
serious internal troubles would ensue. 

A copy of this despatch has been sent to the Foreign Office as No. 242. 

I have, &c., 
Percy C. WYNDHAM 


4 On August 28, 1919, the Polish Minister in London left with Sir R. Graham a ‘Memo- 
randum respecting Polish interests in Upper Silesia, Pomerania, East and West Prussia’ 
under date of August 27-8. This memorandum recapitulated German activities in those 
regions, generally as given in preceding documents, and concluded: ‘On the above grounds 
it is urgent and indispensable: 

‘I. That an immediate occupation by Allied troops of Silesia and the territories referred 
to should take place. 

‘II. That a thorough investigation of methods exercised by the Germans in Silesia, 
Pomerania, West and East Prussia be undertaken by representatives of the Allied 
Powers. 

‘III. That all illegal carrying off of stores, machinery and material from these provinces 
be stopped, and the return of exported property be exacted. 

‘IV. That a strict adherence to the terms of the Peace Treaty by the Germans be enforced 
and ensured. 

“V. That Poles who have been arrested and deported should at once be released and 
return to their homes. 

“VI. That all plebiscite propaganda conducted by German authorities or agents be 
immediately stopped. 

“VII. That an Inter-Allied Commission composed also of Polish representatives be 
appointed to reside in Silesia and the other Areas referred to in order to control 
German activity, maintain order and safeguard the interests of the population.’ 


The Foreign Office transmitted a copy of this memorandum to the British Peace Delega- 
tion in Paris, where it was referred to Colonel Kisch, who minuted on it on September 5: 
‘The only solution is to ratify the Treaty.’ 
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No. 140 
Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Mr. Balfour (Paris)! 
No. 131 [137/5/1/15618 | 
WARSAW, August 26, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a note verbale? from the 
Polish Government enclosing a document in regard to the political situation 
in Eastern Germany. 

A copy of this despatch No. 243 has been sent to the Foreign Office. 


I have, &c., 
Percy C. WyNDHAM 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 140 


Atde-Mémoire 
Copne 

Les émeutes de la Haute Silésie sont les premiers résultats manifestes de la 
politique que les Allemands ont pratiqués [sic] dés la signature du Traité de 
Paix, dans ]’intention de se soustraire a ‘exécution des conditions de ce Traité. 
La population polonaise, portée au désespoir par des persécutions inouies, 
ne parvenant a obtenir aide et assistance de personne, a résolu de se défendre 
elle-méme. 

Ce soulévement est le fruit de la politique actuelle des Allemands qui, 
craignant les résultats du plebiscite, veulent de cette maniére le rendre 
impossible. 

En outre, les Allemands aspirent 4 démontrer la nécessité de garder des 
garnisons trés fortes dans les provinces de l’est. Ils désirent enfin détourner 
attention des grandes Puissances des réserves qu’ils créent en Prusse 
Orientale et en Courlande, pour renforcer leur armée. 

Les Allemands désirent 4 tout prix augmenter leur influence en Russie. 
C’est dans cette intention qu’ils entretenaient des relations bien étroites avec 
les armées des Soviets; il en résulta que les Allemands ont fourni a ladite 
armée du matériel de guerre allemand de la plus haute qualité et lui ont 
procuré des instructeurs, officiers et sous-officiers. 

Dans ces derniers temps, 4 la suite de la reprise du front bolchéviste du 
nord-ouest par les armées des Lettons et des Esthoniens, les Allemands ont 
perdu tout contact avec les troupes bolchévistes, et ont tenté d’entrer en 
relations avec l’armée contrerévolutionnaire russe du prince Lieven.3 La 
réunion de ces deux armées est d’une importance de premier ordre. Les 
Allemands ont cominencé a approvisionner la garde-blanche avec le méme 

! The date of receipt in Paris is uncertain but was not later than September 1, 1919. 

2 This formal covering note, dated at Warsaw, August 22, 1919, is not printed. 


3 For German enterprise in the Baltic Provinces at that time, and for Allied policy relative 
thereto, see, in general, Volume III, Chap. I. 
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zéle qu’ils ont mis 4 approvisionner les armées des Soviets. Des transports 
sans nombre de munitions sont dirigés sur la Courlande. C’est la que les 
Allemands ont concentré des troupes considérables pour éviter de cette 
facon le désarmement. 

Le maréchal Foch a ordonné aux Allemands d’évacuer la Courlande.! 
Comme conséquence les armées allemandes cesseront d’exister a titre d’unités 
indépendantes en Courlande. Cependant, les forces allemandes n’en seront 
pas pour cela diminuées, car les Allemands se refusent 4 mettre bas les armes 
définitivement, ont revétu leurs soldats d’uniformes russes et les ont incor- 
porés a l’armée du prince Lieven. C’est ainsi que, dissimulant leurs forces 
militaires, les Allemands établissent des réserves pour pouvoir s’en servir 
au moment voulu. 

Ces faits sont excessivement alarmant([s], car non seulement ils font appré- 
hender que les Allemands ne remplissent pas les conditions du Traité de la 
Paix, mais ils menacent la Paix méme. 

La premiére manifestation de ce danger, c’est l’insurrection présente en 
Haute Silésie. Les Allemands ne reculeront devant rien, afin de réaliser leur 
idée de revanche. Si une action concentrée et énergique n’est point immé- 
diatement déployée, afin d’étouffer immédiatement et définitivement toutes 
leurs tentatives néfastes, nous nous trouverons sous peu en présence de la 
rupture de cette paix, si ardemment désirée. I] ne faut pas publier, en effet, 
que |’Allemagne dispose encore de 800,000 hommes sous les armes. Aussi 
faut-il constater que non seulement |’Europe entiére se trouve menacée par 
les intrigues du germanisme impérialiste, mais que le peuple allemand 
lui-méme en deviendra la victime. Car quoique la majorité de ce peuple et 
méme une partie de son gouvernement voient le danger de cette politique, 
cependant l’esprit d’obéissance aveugle et de discipline étroite, héritage de 
l’époque des ‘kaisers’ est encore assez puissant pour étouffer toutes les voies de 
protestation contre ce piége tendu par les militaristes. 


No. 141 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Parts) 


No. 5666 [114096/9019/39] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 26, 1919 
Sir, 

In reply to your despatch, No. 1558,' of the 8th instant, suggesting that 
steps should be taken to utilise such machinery for propaganda as may still 
be available, in order to explain to the German people the real facts of the 
conduct of the German forces during the war, I have the honour to inform 
you that this Department is at present unable to undertake extensive propa- 
ganda work in Germany. 

2. I am to add that a copy of your despatch is being forwarded to the 
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Director of Military Intelligence under whose direction I understand that 
propaganda is to some extent being carried on in Germany by the Military 
Authorities. 
I have, &c., 
[(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
GERALD SPICER]? 


2 Signature supplied from the files of the British Peace Delegation. 


No. 142 
Mr. Balfour (Paris) to Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) 
No. 297/298 Telegraphic [476/1/1/18533] 
_ PARIS, August 27, 1919 

Your telegram No. 211! (of 23rd inst. regarding situation in Silesia). 

Generals Malcolm, Dupont and Bencivenga of the Inter-Allied Military 
Mission in Berlin have proceeded to Silesia and will there join the U.S. 
Colonel Goodyear, coal representative of the Supreme Economic Council, 
who is already in Silesia.” 

They have been instructed to do everything possible to re-establish order 
and to keep the Conference fully informed of the situation and possible means 
of meeting it. 

In the meanwhile the question of obtaining the consent of the German 
Government to anticipate the occupation of Silesia by Allied troops which 
would in any case take place on ratification of the Treaty is under considera- 
tion.3 

You should do all in your power to reassure and restrain the Poles. 

® No. 136. 

2 See the record of the meeting of the Allied Supreme Council on August 22, 1919, 


printed in Volume I, No. 40, minute 1. 
3 See Volume I, No. 39, minute 3 and No. 40, minutes 1-2. 


No. 143 


Colonel Pakenham Walsh (Teschen) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received 
August 28) 
No. 51 Telegraphic [2141/2/1/18489] 
TESCHEN, August 27, 1919 


Following for Secretary General, Peace Conference :— 

On the frontier between Upper and Eastern Silesia there have been 
recently frequent patrol encounters between Poles and German troops. 

During last few days German aeroplanes have crossed the frontier and 
attacked villages in Polish area with machine gun fire and it is alleged with 
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bombs. This morning, August 26th, German patrols composed of military 
and civilians crossed the frontier near Petrowitz and fired on Polish troops 
causing casualties. Artillery fire was also opened, between ro and 20 rounds 
of H.E. and shrapnel being fired. Polish troops on the frontier have been 
reinforced but have not advanced. 

The above-mentioned facts have been verified by members of the Com- 
mission. 

President of the Inter-Allied Commission, Teschen. 


No. 144 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Recetved September 1) 


No. 406 Telegraphic [123295/134/19] 
BUCHAREST, August 27, 1919 
Serbian Legation express considerable anxiety as to possibility of Rou- 
manian seizure of Banat. (? Their) Military Attaché informed General 
Greenly yesterday that he had authentic information as to concentration of 
Roumanian troops in this direction and quoted language held by responsible 
Roumanians tending to show that forcible seizure of Torontal was con- 
templated. Pretext would be probably found in (? resistance) which it would 
be easy to provoke. Take Jonesco spoke to me in same sense some days ago. 
(? I) recently mentioned to Prime Miunister persistent rumours as to 
possibility of such action by Roumania and advised him to (? do) everything 
he could to put an end to them as they created a feeling of unrest. I added 
I felt sure His Excellency agreed with me that (? idea of) forcible seizure of 
Torontal was sheer insanity. 


No. 145 


Earl Curzon to Sir C. des Graz (Belgrade) 
No. 236 Telegraphic [120807/134/19} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 28, 1919 


Your telegram No. 285! (of August 20th. Serbia and Roumania.) 

French Chargé d’Affaires informs me that on August 20th at Council of 
Ministers question of general mobilisation in Serbia was discussed in view of 
Roumanian attitude. 

Can you confirm this ?? 


1 See No. 133, note 1. 

2 Sir C. des Graz replied in Belgrade telegram No. 297 of September 2, 1919 (received 
September 5): ‘I am informed on most excellent authority that there is no question of 
general mobilization at present. Ministers are so busy Cabinet making that I have not yet 
been able to ascertain if question was discussed at Cabinet meeting August 2oth.’ 
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No. 146 


Sir C. des Graz (Belgrade) to Earl Curzon (Received September 4) 
No. 292 Telegraphic: by bag [124775/1193/3] 


BELGRADE, August 28, 1919 

Monsieur Lovaszy, who is in charge of foreign relations in new Govern- 
ment of Hungary’ has sent an emissary here by name of Andreas Sharmezey 
with a message to this Government. 

Hungarian Government express urgent desire to conclude a defensive and 
offensive alliance as well as to enter into close economic union with this 
country. 

Emissary makes grievous complaints against looting by Roumanians and 
of their efforts to bring Hungary into subjection to themselves. The one wish 
of the Hungarian Government is that Roumanians should withdraw behind 
line of demarcation. 

Answer given by this Government to Sharmezey has been to show sym- 
pathy and to counsel Hungarian Government to submit proposal to Paris 
Conference. 

Repeated to Peace Conference. 


1 The Hungarian Government of the Archduke Joseph had resigned on August 22, 1919, 
and had been succeeded by a government under M. Friedrich as Prime Minister: see 
Volume I, No. 49, appendix E. 


No. 147 


Letter from Colonel Str T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Sir R. Graham 
(Received September 2) 


Unnumbered [123828]5445/3] 
VIENNA, August 28, 1919 
Dear Sir Ronald Graham, 

I hear privately that a Minister for Austria has now been appointed,' and 
I am therefore taking steps to prepare for him a comprehensive report on the 
occurrences in Austria since the débdcle in early November 1918 down to the 
spring of the Peace Treaty. 

It may however be interesting to you to have a short report on the existing 
situation from the political point of view. 

On the whole it is satisfactory, as, in spite of many difficulties, the Socialists 
have avoided a split in their ranks, and therefore, by the maintainance [s7c] 
of their solidarity, have managed to avoid Communism on the one side and 
reaction on the other. 

In late March and again in early June, especially when the red army? was 

! This report appears to have been premature. Mr. F. O. Lindley was appointed H.M. 


High Commissioner in Vienna on October 29, 1919. 
2 i.e. the Soviet Hungarian Army. 
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attacking Pressburg, there was a real danger of a Bolshevist outbreak in 
Vienna. Not that the Viennese are in any way inclined towards political 
experiments but rather owing to a widespread feeling of hopelessness, from 
which it is satisfactory to be able to report now considerable recovery. 

This we have principally to attribute to the success of the organisation of 
the Peasants League, today a powerful conservative institution which has so 
directed its influence that the leaders of the Trades Unions of Vienna have been 
obliged to be content with a moderate policy. This in turn has allowed the 
institution of a General Workmen’s Council (‘Arbeiter-Rat’) to satisfy by its 
existance [sic] the demands of the extremists, but at the same time has deprived 
it, by threats of boycott, of all tendency towards extreme action. So organised 
the Government has successfully surmounted the difficulties of the spring 
and summer 1919. 

The collapse of the Communist movement in Austria naturally coincided 
with the fall of Bela Kun, which caused the cessation of all subventions from 
Bolshevist funds, and as a political group they are now quite innocuous. 

But none the less they may revive if at any early date a decided tendency 
towards reaction is manifested either in Hungary or in Austria. So far the 
Monarchist groups have refrained from all attempts to influence Austrian 
politics, and from their point of view, wisely so, as the tendency of both City 
and Province is against all return of the Habsburgs. But this may not remain 
so if they secure further successes in Hungary, and, should any reactionary 
political movement assert itself in Austria, we must expect to see a correspond- 
_ ing counter-movement among the Socialists of the left, with whom the 
Communists will at once cooperate to form an opposition which may be 
embarrassing in the difficult days of winter which are ahead of us. The 
intervention of the Archduke Joseph cannot be considered otherwise than as 
very unfortunate and inopportune from this point of view, and considerable 
interest is attached therefore to the group which backed his candidature. 
The common belief that it was the so-called ‘Szeged Government’ is not 
accurate: nor Is it to be attributed to French, Italian or Hungarian influence. 

On the contrary the power behind the Minister President Friedrich is 
Ultra-Montane, and a prime mover in the whole business is the Nuncio here, 
Monseigneur Valfré di Bonzo, who acts in the interests of the Vatican and of 
the Habsburgs. I will not bore you here with the details of the plot or with 
a list of the agents employed with which now I am fairly well supplied. The 
interest of the enterprise lies in the extent to which by Clerical influence the 
Hungarian Christian Socialists Party can be rallied to this platform. For if 
that is secured there will be a sympathetic response by the Christian Socialists 
Party of Austria which commands the allegiance of the all-important 
Peasants Leagues. 

I am not able yet to judge the chances of Papal success in this direction. 
I think so far that the Hungarian Peasant Leaders such as Aladar Zichy and 
George Pallavicini will hesitate before committing themselves too definitely 
to Vatican influence, which may prove of a transitory nature. 

I think it well also to make clear to you the state and progress of the 
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so-called Hungarian-Roumanian negotiations. Conversations took place 
between Count Paul Teleky and M. Diamandi (the envoy of the Roumain- 
ian [sec] Government) but the latter showed no disposition towards coalition 
or alliance with Hungary. On the other hand the Emissary of the Transyl- 
vanian Roumainians, M. Erdeli, had conversations with the Count Stephen 
Bethlen and urged warmly the notion of a political rapprochement between 
the two Countries, with a view from his point of view of securing Autonomy 
for the Transylvanian Hungarians with whom Count Bethlen as a Szekler? 
naturally sympathizes. That Prince Borghese and Colonel Romanelli, the 
Italian political representatives in Vienna and Pesth respectively, sympathise 
with this scheme also is certain, but I do not think so far that it has been taken 
up by more responsible Authorities. That Austria would be interested in a 
Roumanian-Transylvanian-Hungarian Bund is certain, and the sentiment 
of the two Countries towards the question of Western Hungary* has to be 
taken into ac[cJount in connexion with possible developments on these lines. 
There is a widespread belief that the Entente is practically powerless to 
enforce its decrees by arms and both sides therefore—while anxious to avoid 
tension—are preparing for eventualities. The armed force which Austria 
without much difficulty could develope [sic] is much greater than people think, 
since in Styria there are at least 100,000 armed peasants, and in Lower 
Austria 80,000 armed peasants exclusive of the town populations of Vienna 
and its suburbs. The Hungarians are likewise taking steps to strengthen their 
hold upon the threatened countries, and in addition to about 3,000 peasants 
armed and organised have moved the remnants of the Szekler Detachment 
there. Just lately however the excitement has died down, and in addition 
there is a report that the Roumanians intend to march into the District. Still 
at the same time, unless the question is skilfully treated, it may make bad 
blood between the two Countries and tend correspondingly to encrease [sic] 
the difficulty of effective disarmemnt [sc] in each case. 

I will not touch on the Economic and Financial side of the existing situation, 
as I feel certain that you are already sufficiently acquainted with it. At the 
moment hopes of easier terms are indulged in, which indeed require fulfil- 
ment if a great disaster is to be avoided. 

Yours very sincerely, 
T. A. CUNINGHAME 


3 The Szeklers were a people of Magyar kin in south-east Transylvania. 
+ For this question see Volume I, No. 36, minute 7. 


No. 148 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received September 11) 


No. 151 [127925/1193/3] 
BUCHAREST, August 30, 1919 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to report that Mr. Bratiano asked me to come and see 
him this morning. He told me that an unfortunate incident had occurred at 
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Budapest between a Roumanian sentry and a British officer under Admiral 
Troubridge. His Excellency said he deeply regretted the incident, but had 
no words to express his surprise and resentment at the action which Admiral 
Troubridge had thought fit to take in the matter. To a very polite note from 
the Roumanian Military Authorities, expressing their great regret at the 
incident and suggesting a mixed enquiry into the facts, he had replied in a 
browbeating manner ending up with a serious reflection on the Roumanian 
army. I asked what this reflection was, and his Excellency read me the 
alleged text of Admiral Troubridge’s note in which it is true that he says 
something to the effect that ‘an incident of this sort does not say much for 
the discipline of the Roumanian army’. Mr. Bratiano went on to say that 
Admiral Troubridge’s attitude towards Roumania had become aggressively 
hostile. He thought it was merely due to the fact that he was more used to 
the quarterdeck of a warship than to diplomatic procedure. But apparently 
the admiral was a sort of “Dieu tout puissant’ under nobody’s orders but his 
own. I replied that I had no direct information of the incident in question, 
but that from the Roumanian reports it was clear that the Roumanian sentry 
had either actually struck or threatened to strike a British officer with his rifle. 
This was a most serious offence and it seemed to me natural that Admiral 
Troubridge should have demanded the immediate punishment of the sentry 
and an apology to the British officer. I added that incidents of this sort were 
deplorable and could not improve Roumania’s situation with the Allied 
Representatives in Buda-Pest. With regard to Admiral Troubridge that 
officer was in Buda-Pest in the execution of his duties, and if these duties 
were in any way interfered with by the Roumanian authorities, he was 
clearly justified in taking strong action. I could not admit that he was 
actuated by any feeling of hostility towards Roumania, but it was natural 
that he should be exasperated by interference with his duties. At this point 
in our conversation Mr. Bratiano received a telegram from Buda-Pest, which 
he read to me, to the effect that the incident had been settled in a friendly 
manner. I expressed my satisfaction and said I hoped everything would be 
done to prevent a repetition of such incidents. His Excellency replied that 
he entirely shared my view, and that the Roumanian authorities had already 
been instructed to do all in their power to prevent any unpleasantness. 

Mr. Bratiano then went on to say that the Allies held that Roumania 
could remove nothing from Hungary till the general question of reparations 
had been settled. How was it then that Admiral Troubridge had been allowed 
to help the Serbians by sending a boat in January last to remove from 
Orsova machinery from a Roumanian factory? This was very different from 
what the Roumanians wished to do in Hungary. They merely wanted to 
recover their own property from the enemy or to replace it by enemy 
property of the same nature. But here was a British admiral assisting the 
Serbians to remove the property not of an enemy but of an ally. I said I had 
no knowledge of this alleged action on the part of Admiral Troubridge and 
felt sure his Excellency must have been misinformed, but he replied that 
there was no doubt about the facts. 
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He then told me that he had sent for me more particularly to explain his 
attitude towards the question of the formation of a Hungarian Government. 
His programme in regard to Hungary had been a double one. First to sup- 
press Bela Kum [sic] and his Bolsheviks, who had been a standing menace 
to Roumania: secondly to assist in the formation of a good Government in 
Hungary. The first part of this programme had been accomplished, but the 
second was rendered impossible by the suspicions of the Allies. As a matter 
of fact the interests of the Allies were identical with those of Roumania in this 
matter. All the latter wanted was the establishment of a Government which 
fairly represented the Hungarian people, but was also acceptable to Rou- 
manians, i.e. a Government of progressive, but not chauvinistic or aggressive 
tendencies. Surely the Allies desired the same solution? However, Rou- 
mania had been quite unjustifiably accused of assisting in the Archduke 
Joseph’s coup d’état. This was manifestly absurd, as the Archduke Joseph 
was not only a Hapsburg, and therefore at heart an imperialist, but also an 
avowed enemy of Roumania. It was certain that it was not the Allies who 
had caused the Archduke’s fall, but the opposition of the Roumanian 
authorities. One thing was abundantly clear and that was that in the present 
state of Hungary no Government could establish itself without foreign, and 
particularly Roumanian support. Was it not better therefore that Roumania 
should co-operate frankly with the Allies in supporting the establishment of 
a good Government in Hungary: i.e. one that represented the people, but 
was not aggressively chauvinistic in its attitude towards its neighbours? I 
said I was mot competent to reply to his Excellency’s suggestion, but that 
while I felt sure the Allies would desire the establishment of a Government in 
Hungary such as he described, yet I was equally sure that they were averse 
from the idea of interfering in the internal affairs of the country so far as to 
assist in the establishment of any particular Government. However, I would 
report what his Excellency had said to your Lordship. | 

Mr. Bratiano replied that he hoped his ideas would be approved, as he 
was convinced that the alternative to assisting in the formation of a good 
Hungarian Government was mere anarchy. 

I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


No. 149 


Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Recetved August 31) 
No. 150 Telegraphic [123013/2138/3} 
PRAGUE, August 30, 1919 


Press publishes that decision of Peace Conference . . .! is adverse to Czechs. 
Feeling is running high. Yesterday evening meeting of 50,000 persons 


1 The text here is uncertain. The sense would indicate a phrase such as ‘concerning 


Teschen’. 
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gathered outside His Majesty’s Legation some speeches were delivered but 
order everywhere maintained. 
A deputation from Teschen visiting me this morning. 


No. 150 


Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Recewwed August 31) 


No. 219 Telegraphic (123021/73/55] 
WARSAW, August 30, 1919 

Polish Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs yesterday reiterated 
situation of Upper Silesia becoming increasingly serious. He is of opinion 
that mines will not resume work until Grenzschutz is removed and Allied 
Forces occupy Upper Silesia. He states Central Government Berlin incline 
to settlement, but Prussia, represented by Hoersig (sic)! is cause of insurrec- 
tion and is keeping it up.2, Massed demonstration of principal Socialists took 
place yesterday at Warsaw, protesting against crimes in Upper Silesia and 
urging Government to take action. M. Paderewski informed Deputation 
that Government will not agree to armed intervention but will use all other 
means to settle question. Deputation called on me. I re-assured them and 
urged them to leave question with Allies. 

Polish Foreign Office requested me to inform His Majesty’s Government 
that German aeroplanes bombed Sosnovic [Sosnowiec], August 27th, 
killing one and wounding seventeen and asked me to convey their protest. 

(Later.) I have now seen Times correspondent who has returned from 
Silesia and he informs me in his opinion crisis is passed for moment. Such 
men as remain are at work and he thinks that population generally are pre- 
pared to give Allied Commission a fair chance to deal with situation. There is 
no doubt in Mr. Lumby’s opinion that Polish inhabitants fear Allies are 
biassed in favour of Germans. My own view is that Polish and German Govern- 
ments are both seeking to exploit situation in their own interests. I think 
this is also line of Socialist party here who are attempting to use excited state 
of public opinion aroused by suffering of Poles in Silesia as a lever to embar- 
rass and possibly upset Government. 


' i.e. Herr Hoersing (cf. No. 28, note 3.) 

2 Sir P. Wyndham briefly reported in Warsaw telegram No. 217 of even date (received 
August 31): ‘Polish Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs urged necessity for sending 
without delay Allied Commission to Western Prussia. He is convinced that otherwise rising 
similar to (? that) in Upper Silesia will take place soon.’ 

3 This protest was further conveyed to the Foreign Office in a note from the Polish 
Minister in London, dated August 30, 1919, and handed by him on that day to Sir J. Tilley, 
an Assistant Secretary in the Foreign Office. At this interview Prince Sapieha also made 
the verbal communication reported in No. 154. 





No. 151 


Colonel Pakenham Walsh (Teschen) to Mr. Balfour (Paris. Received 
September 5) 


No. 26 (134/1/1/18586] 
TESCHEN, September 1, 1919 
Sir, 

1 have the honour to report as follows in regard to the situation on the 
frontier between Upper and Eastern Silesia. 

A telegraphic report! of a small affair at Petrowitz, on August 26th, was 
sent by the Commission to the Secretary General of the Peace Conference. 
This affair was the only one of importance brought to the notice of the 
Commission. During the investigation of the matter on the spot, reference 
was made to a small outpost affair at Godow, three miles west of Petrowitz, 
on August 24th. This latter affair appears to have been followed up by an 
attack on two villages on the German side of the frontier by armed civilians, 
and it seems likely that the affair at Petrowitz was in the nature of a reprisal, 
especially as no other affairs of importance have taken place. 

All along the frontier on the Teschen side, are numbers of armed civilians, 
supposed to be refugees from Upper Silesia, but, in reality, franc-tireurs of a 
low order, who make use of the Polish area as a base of operations against 
the German troops. This, I understand, is the case all along the frontier of 
Upper Silesia. 

Colonel Tissi, the Italian delegate of this Commission, motored along the 
frontier to Sosnowiec, on the 28th ultimo. At this place he found a Polish 
General Staff officer acting as intelligence centre and interviewing refugees. 
Colonel Tissi is of the opinion that this officer 1s also a director of Polish 
nationalist propaganda in Upper Silesia, and strongly suspects him of aiding 
the insurgents with money and even with arms. Of this, however, he has no 
proof. 

We have placed ourselves in correspondence with the Interallied Com- 
mission in Upper Silesia in case we can assist them by information or by 
other means as to events along the frontier of this Duchy. 

As regards the recent events in the Czech area of the Duchy of Teschen, 
I have the honour to report that on Thursday, August 28th, we were in- 
formed that a protest meeting was to be held in Mahrisch Ostrau against the 
alleged solution of the Teschen question in a manner unfavourable to the 
Czechs. We informed General Philippe, the representative of the Czecho- 
Slovak Government in Eastern Silesia, that the Commission had received 
no information as to a settlement of the question. 

At this meeting apparently a general strike for twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours was decided upon as a protest, but this was translated by the press, and 
probably by other agitators, into a general strike pending a solution satis- 
factory to Czecho-Slovakia. Colonel Goodyear, of the Interallied Coal 


! See No. 143. 
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Commission, after telephoning to us, assured the meeting that nothing was 
known officially of any decision. 

On the 29th ultimo, Commandant Marchal, the French delegate of this 
Commission, happened to go with Mr. Harris, of this Delegation, to Oder- 
berg to meet the Entente train to Paris. When the train arrived the railway 
men refused to allow it to proceed, declaring themselves on strike pending 
a favourable decision of the Teschen question. Commandant Marchal 
immediately telephoned to General Philippe, who asked the Commandant 
to try and arrange matters. The latter accordingly, with the aid of a member 
of the Ministry of Public Works from Prague, interviewed the men and 
assured them that we had received no news of a solution. Noticeable among 
the spokesmen of the strikers was a Czech major, Commandant of the town. 

Eventually a statement of the causes of the strike and a formal demand for 
official information was prepared, despatched to Prague by the representa- 
tive of the Ministry for transmission to Paris, and the men consented to go 
back to work on the assurance of Commandant Marchal that a similar state- 
ment of their case would be telegraphed by the Interallied Commission to 
the Peace Conference. 

Meanwhile, sixteen out of the twenty-six mines were on strike and, on the 
afternoon of the 29th, the Commission received a deputation of Polish miners 
from some ten pits who wanted to continue to work but were prevented 
either by the refusal of the foremen and overseers to issue lamps, checks, or 
clothing, by threats from the Czech workmen to stop the ventilating machi- 
nery if they did go down, or, in a few cases, by physical force. They alleged 
that the military, when off duty, assisted the strikers and that the posts on 
the Line of Demarcation advised the men not to go to work. We promised 
our assistance but advised the men in the interests of tranquil[l]ity not to press 
too strongly their right to work. 

On the goth ultimo, I met the Interallied Coal Commission at Mahrisch 
Ostrau and consulted with the Czech and Polish representatives. The 
former promised to do all he could to get the men back to work on Monday 
ist. On the 31st, Mr. Brown, the British representative on the Coal Com- 
mission, told me that the foremen had seemed willing to go back to work 
but the men would not. A representative of the Ministry of Public Works, 
however, had been sent down and was working for a settlement. 

Today all the mines are working again but a report has appeared in the 
papers that the workmen demanded: 


(a) That the Czech Government should immediately reinforce the troops 
on the Demarcation Line so as to be 1n a position to repel any Polish 
attack. 

(6) That not a kilogramme of coal should be exported from Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

(c) That if the question of Teschen 1s not settled in twelve days there will 
be another strike and nothing will be allowed to pass through or out 
of Czecho-Slovakia. 
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No official information shewing to whom this demand has been addressed 
is yet forthcoming. 

We interviewed General Philippe on the goth, who told us confidentially 
as an Allied officer that he could do nothing to prevent the military assisting 
or encouraging the strikers, and that the only possible method of dealing 
with the situation was by means of interviews between Czech officials and 
the men. 

I have, &c., 
R. P. PAKENHAM WALSH 


No. 152 
Mr. Balfour (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received September 3) 


No. 1736 [124225/4232/18] 
PARIS, September 1, 1919 


Mr. Balfour presents his compliments to Lord Curzon, and transmits 
herewith 5 copies of the undermentioned paper. 


Name and Date Subject 
Captain Laperche, Liaison officer Declaration by German Delegate 
with German Delegation. August 26 _respg. military organisations in Ger- 
many. 


ENCLosurE 1 IN No. 152 
Translation. 


General [sic] Henry’s Mission 
Liaison Group! 
VERSAILLES, August 26, 1919 

Report by Captain Laperche, Chief of Liaison Group with the German 
Delegation. 

This morning, Baron Lersner asked for an interview with me, in the course 
of which he handed me the appended document ;? 

Without wishing to make this question the subject of a Note written to the 
Peace Conference, he made me the following semi-official declaration :— 

‘We are very far from thinking that the proceedings of these agents can 
correspond to the intentions of the Allied and Associated Governments. 
Apparently these irresponsible subordinates think to acquire merit in the 
eyes of their country if they procure information on military questions, even 
by employing reprehensible means. To our great astonishment we think we 
see signs that the Allied and Associated Governments imagine that we are 
trying to hide something in this connection. 


t Colonel Henry was the chief of the Allied liaison with the peace delegations of enemy 
powers. 2 Enclosure 2 below. 
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_ I desire to declare once more, on behalf of my Government, that we wish 
to show our military organisations and arrangements openly in all their 
details, and, in a word absolutely all the military measures which the Allied 
and Associated Governments consider it to their interest to investigate in our 
country. In this conviction, we think the approaching military conference 
which it was announced a few days since would shortly be held in Berlin 
must offer the Allied and Associated Governments the best opportunity of 
proving this declaration.’ 
LAPERCHE 


ENCLOsuRE 2 IN No. 152 
Translation. 


German Peace Delegation 
VERSAILLES, August 26, 1919 


Note 


The Espionage Bureau organised by Mr. Tinsley, Manager of the Uranium 
Steamship Company, Rotterdam, has, since the end of last year, developed 
great activity in Germany, with the object of gaining an insight into her 
present military organisation. The Bureau established in Germany was 
under the direction of Arthur Caenepenne, a Belgian, who carried on his 
operations largely through the agency of Frederic Promper, also a Belgian. 
Both were arrested in Berlin on July 12 of this year, and the documents and 
objects found in their office seized. Their primary aim was to gain agents 
among the ranks of the Reichswehr and among the clerks employed by the 
District Commands. In this manner they succeeded in persuading 42 
German soldiers to become false to their duty. The information supplied by 
these men, in accordance with careful instructions and in reply to a detailed 
list of questions distributed to them, was worked up by Caenepenne into 
reports which he dispatched regularly every fortnight to Tinsley in Rotter- 
dam. 

At the same time the organisation employed in its work the methods of 
common criminals. Promper was in possession of a whole parcel of excel- 
lently made skeleton keys. 

Among the papers confiscated in the Bureau is a letter addressed to 
Caenepenne, dated London, April 19, 1919, with which certain quantities 
of morphia, opium and cocaine were forwarded to him. As may be seen from 
the letter, these poisons were intended to doctor cigarettes or liquid refresh- 
ments in such a way as to render the victims talkative, or to stupefy them 
and enable them to be robbed. The letter refers expressly to the danger to 
life of these poisons. 

Penal proceedings have been instituted in the German Courts against 
Caenepenne and his accomplices. 

Caenepenne pleads guilty. 

3 See Volume I, No. 40, minute 8 and appendix J. 
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No. 153 


Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received September 7) 
No. 156 Telegraphic: by wireless [126085/2138/3] 
PRAGUE, September 2, 1919 
I learn on reliable authority that possibility of rapprochement between 
Germany and this Republic must be seriously reckoned with in future. 
Czecho-Slovak Social Democrat(s) would appear to favour this policy 


and are no doubt influenced by political (? situation in) Teschen and 
Slovakia. 


No. 154 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Paris) 


No. 1127 Telegraphic (124541/73/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 2, 1919 


Polish Minister reports! that the situation in the? Sosnowiec is very grave. 
Polish Government protests against violation of Polish territory and requests 
that immediate active intervention be undertaken by Allies. In case of 
further delay they could not be responsible for consequences resulting from 
present situation if developed. 

Prince Sapieha urged most strongly that Sir Stuart Samuel’s Mission 
should not be timed to arrive, as seems likely, at the very moment when Poles 
were hoping for Allied help against Germans. 

Sir Stuart expects to leave by Warsaw express on the 8th. To avoid his 
arriving at a time of great excitement I would suggest that you should delay 
his departure from Paris for a few days if necessary.? 


! See No. 150, note 3. 

2 It would appear that the words ‘district of’ were here inadvertently omitted. 

3 Mr. Balfour replied in his telegram No. 1327 of September 7, 1919: ‘Sir S. Samuel has 
postponed his departure to the 15th as he has not yet received his official letter of instruc- 
tions and no arrangements yet made for staff.’ 


No. 155 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received September 11) 


No. 414 Telegraphic: by bag [127891/1193/3) 
BUCHAREST, September 2, 1919 
American Chargé d’Affaires complained to me yesterday that all odium 
for attitude of Conference towards Roumania was being put upon America 
and to lesser degree Great Britain. He said he had his own suspicions as to 
how this atmosphere was being created, but would be glad to hear my views. 
I told him very confidentially that I had reliable proofs that French, especially 
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Monsieur de St. Aulaire,' were persuading Roumanians they were doing all 
they could for them, but were unable to withstand hostile attitude of Great 
Britain and America. He stated that this was his own impression, and spoke 
very bitterly about French action, which he described with some justice as 
‘a pretty mean stunt’. I should add that Prime Minister informed me 
yesterday that Mr. Pichon? had recently stated to Mr. Misu that France 
sympathised with Roumania but could do nothing in view of bitter animosity 
of Mr. Hoover. 


' French Minister in Bucharest. 2 French Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


No. 156 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received September 11) 
No. 415 Telegraphic: by bag [125506/1193/3] 
BUCHAREST, September 2, 1919 

My French colleague has communicated to Roumanian Government 
telegram from Conference’ complaining of non-reply to their telegram of 
August 23rd? on subject of removal from Hungary of machinery, stores, etc. 

Roumanian Government have never received telegram referred to and 
my French colleague can throw no light on it. 

I would point out but little can have been removed from Hungary up to 
date (as) all bridges were destroyed though two have been repaired within 
last few days. 

Reliable information has reached me to the effect that Roumanians have 
removed a considerable quantity of railway and war material and good many 
cattle, but very little else. 

This is confirmed by Monsieur Bratiano’s statement to me? that he in- 
tended to be very lenient to Hungary as regards everything but armament, 
and railway material. In case of latter Roumania had been (? shamelessly 
treated) and was as a result in critical situation. (He could not therefore?) 
renounce his right to recover from beaten enemy property of urgent necessity 
for Roumania, and stolen from her by that very enemy. 


! See Volume I, No. 42, appendix C. 2 See Volume I, No. 41, appendix A. 
3 See No. 109. 


No. 157 


Admiral Troubridge (Budapest) to Mr. Balfour (Parts. 
Received September 3) 


No. Naval 5 Telegraphic (46/1/7/180356 | 
BUDAPEST, September 2, 1919 


Repeat War Office, reference Astoria 5 September 2nd for Admiral 
Troubridge. 
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I have advised Hungarian Government to inform Paris of Roumanian 
proposals for a separate peace.' I have further advised Government on no 
account to yield even to menaces of arrest or deportation. I advised also to 
ask for the protection of Entente in maintaining national position under the 
armistice of November 1918 and the treaty of peace of Paris as against 
Roumanian compulsion. 


! See the telegram of August 30, 1919, from Admiral Troubridge to Mr. Balfour, printed 
in Volume I, No. 49, appendix C. 


No. 158 


Sir H. Rumbold (Berne) to Earl Curzon (Received September 9) 
No. 1216 Telegraphic: by bag [126822/5445/3] 


BERNE, September 4, 1919 

Prague telegram No. 139' August 14th. 

I have been able to obtain really reliable information about ex-Emperor 
Charles from which it appears he personally now seems to take no interest in 
politics. He is a great deal with his children and spends his time reading 
and taking walks. On the other hand ex-Empress is showing great activity 
and sees a considerable number of people. She is in constant touch with 
Catholic priests who might serve as agents. 

A report which appeared in Press to the effect that ex-Empress was leaving 
Prangins? is categorically denied. 

' Not printed. 

2 The former Emperor and Empress of Austria were at that time resident at Prangins 
beside the Lake of Geneva. 


No. 159 
Earl Curzon to Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) 


No. 122 [121359/529/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 4, 1919 
Sir, 

With reference to your despatch No. 238! of the 2oth ultimo, I should be 
glad if you will assure Monsieur Paderewski that in sending Sir S. Samuel’s 
mission His Majesty’s Government are really acting in the best interests of 
the Polish Government. 

The prosperity of Poland is a matter of European importance and Great 
Britain is certainly not behindhand in wishing her Godspeed in the work of 
reconstruction. 

The English Press is full of manifestations of goodwill. 

Monsieur Paderewski must be the first to recognize British sympathy is an 
asset with which he cannot afford to dispense, but he must know that the 

1 Not printed: see No. 120, note 2. 
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British public insists on ascertaining for itself that there is fair play for all 
sections of the community in a country in which it is interested. It will pay 
no attention to the reports of foreign Commissions and will only be satisfied 
by the findings of its own. 

Unless the agitation which continues in certain quarters with regard to 
the treatment of Polish Jews is allayed there is no chance of ever securing the 
unanimity of sentiment towards Poland and His Majesty’s Government are 
bound to meet with opposition in their endeavours to assist the Polish 
Government. 

In these circumstances I trust that the latter will explain in the country the 
reasons for the Mission and do all in their power to facilitate its proceedings. 

Iam, &c.? 
2 Signature lacking on filed copy. 


No. 160 
Report by General Malcolm (Berlin)! 


No. 20 [129507/4232/18] 
BERLIN, September 5, 1919 


Report on Present Conditions in Germany. 


Part I.—Political 


1. It is gathered from independent sources that there is apprehension 
among the followers of the Left of a coup d’état engineered by the Right, with 
the support of the Military, which would be initiated under the pretext of 
anti-Semitism. Fretheit? publishes an article warning its readers of this 
possibility, and gives an account of a so-called ‘Officers’ Conspiracy’ in 
Potsdam, at which a league was formed, contributions of 350,000 marks 
were declared, and at which the speeches indicated that there was ground to 
count on the troops in Courland: for ‘the restoration of the Monarchy’ 
which was ‘one of the aims of the league’, though anti-Semitism would be its 
primarily declared aim. 

At the bottom, there does not seem to be more in the rumours current than 
there has proved to be on previous similar occasions. 

2. As evidence of the extreme suspicion with which the Left regard the 
Military and the Government, it may be mentioned that the Frethat of 
gist August, declared that it had heard on unimpeachable authority that the 
Biirgerwehr* had for 24 hours been in a state of readiness to carry out a plan, 
which was supported by the Government, for the arrest and transfer to 

t Colonel Longhurst, a member of the British Military Mission in Berlin, transmitted the 
present report in the temporary absence of General Malcolm (cf. No. 142). A copy of this 
report, which was addressed to the Director of Military Intelligence, was received in the 
Foreign Office from the War Office on September 16, 1919. 


2 Organ of the German Independent Socialist Party. 
3 Cf. Volume III, Chap. I passim. 4 Civic guard. 
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France, for the work of reconstitution, of persons with revolutionary ten- 
dencies whose names and addresses were officially Peguicres on lists made 
out for this purpose. 

g. A further factor bearing on this state of mind is the refusal of von der 
Goltz’ troops to obey the Government order for the evacuation of Lettland,? 
indicating that the troops are more surely in the hands of their old officers 
than likely to recognize the authority of the Government. 

4. The minds of the workers have also been disturbed by the action of 
Noske in closing by force the office of the Central Workmen’s Council, in 
which he was no doubt acting with the consent of the Government. 

5. As winter approaches, anxiety grows as to the result of further hard- 
ships, ¢e.g., shortage of fuel and accommodation, on a discontented popula- 
tion. 

A memorandum is attached dealing with the measures being taken in 
Berlin to meet the housing difficulty (Paper A).5 

6. With reference to the Workers’ Councils’ question: beyond publishing 
a draft of the ‘Workers’ Councils’ Bill’ (Betriebsarbetterrate), the Government 
has not issued any further drafts or statements showing how the Higher 
Councils (Gemeindebetriebsrate and Reichsbetriebsrate) are to be formed. Without 
these, the decisions and proposals of the Workers’ Councils cannot be made 
effective. 

A. L. Loncuurst, Lieut.-Colonel, 
for Chief of the British Military Mtsston® 

5 Not printed. This memorandum, dated September 3, 1919, stated in particular: 
‘Germany is faced with the same difficulties as we are in England in the matter of housing 
accommodation, due primarily to the cessation of building activity during the war, and 
enhanced here by the prospective release of very large numbers from the army and by the 
return of Germans from the colonies and from overseas. As far as Berlin is concerned, 
considerable apprehension exists as to the result, during the coming winter of the im- 
possibility of finding accommodation, on a population already in considerable distress. 
The crowding here is further enhanced by the daily influx of thousands of Poles, fugitives 
from compulsory military service in Poland. The municipality appears to be doing its best 
to grapple with the situation, but it is doubtful whether it will be possible to avoid the 
introduction of compulsory billeting, the advent of which is confidently expected.’ 

: ig oe military, part of this report, not here reproduced, is printed in Volume 
III, No. 82. 


No. 161 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Paris) 


No. 5877 [123014/2138/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 6, 1919 
Sir, 
I have the honour to transmit to you, herewith, a copy of a telegram! from 
! Not printed. This short telegram No. 151 of August 30, 1919 (received August 31) 
was as here indicated and was in reply to Foreign Office formal despatch No. go of August 6 
to Prague concerning the matter referred to below. 
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His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Prague, proposing to visit Sudetenland 
for a few days with the object of obtaining material for a report for which I 
asked in connection with a letter? received from the Director of Military 
Intelligence which enclosed a protest? addressed by the Austrian Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs to Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Cuninghame on 
conditions in that district. 

2. I am inclined to think that such a visit would be looked on with con- 
siderable suspicion by the Czecho-Slovak Government and I am doubtful 
whether this is a good moment to choose for such a visit or whether it is 
altogether necessary. In the circumstances I should be glad to learn your 
views as to whether you would wish Mr. Gosling to be authorised to proceed 
in accordance with his suggestion. 

I have, &c., ; 
{(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
V. WELLESLEY |* 


2 See No. 92, note 1. 3 Enclosure in No. g2. 
+ Signature supplied from the files of the British Peace Delegation. 


No. 162 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Recetved September 8) 
No. 422 Telegraphic [126505/1193/3] 


BUCHAREST, September 6, 1919 

My telegram No. 415.! 

I have repeatedly warned Prime Minister that (? Allies are) determined 
to put an end to removal of any booty from Hungary (? and that) persistence 
at their removing railway material will (? bring) Roumania into (? very) 
serious situation. (? In my) last interview I warned His Excellency that 
continuance of their action may lead to complete break between Roumania 
and Allies. Monsieur Bratiano has invariably replied that he (? neither) has 
nor intend(s to) remove anything (? but) arms and railway material. To 
these he considers he has an absolute (? right) for reasons stated in (? above- 
mentioned) telegram. Failure to receive some of the messages from con- 
ference adds to difficulties of situation. 


' No. 156. 


No. 163 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Recewved September 10) 
No. 423 Telegraphic (127469/392/19| 


BUCHAREST, September 6, 1919 
My despatch 147.! 
King of Roumania asked me to come up to Sinaia? again on September 3rd. 
t Not printed. 2 The summer residence of the King of Rumania. 
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He told me he was having great difficulty in persuading Mr. Maniu to form 
Government. I met Mr. Popovici, Transylvanian Minister of Commerce 
and Mr. Maniu’s right hand man at Palace yesterday. Latter told me that 
Mr. Maniu was unable to take office on (? Roumanian Minister’s) signature 
of Peace Treaty. He quite realised the urgent necessity for helping (? King) 
to form good Government which might bring Roumania into better relations 
with Allies but in present state of feeling in Roumania and especially in 
Transylvania he could not, if he would, carry through acceptance of foreign 
minorities clause. I said that I could hold out no (? actual) hope but thought 
personally that if Mr. Maniu agreed to form Government with programme 
of signing Treaty of Peace if possible, and adopting more (? reasonable) 
attitude towards Conference, Allies might possibly waive or considerably 
modify minorities clause if they considered such decree absolutely essential 
condition to establishment of good representative Government in Rou- 
mania. 

I venture to point out that (? in) my own opinion modification of minorities 
clause (? is) so essential as (? no Government) can carry out .. .3 clause as 
it is and if Roumania is unable to obtain good (Government) immediately 
she will inevitably drift into anarchy and cease to be a bulwark against 
Bolshevism. (? I would) therefore urge that I may be authorised to give 
Mr. Maniu some sort of assurance that some concessions on above will be 
made to him should he accept Premiership. Matter is very urgent. 


3 The text here is uncertain. 


No. 164 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Recewved September 13) 


No. 426 Telegraphic [129027/134/19] 
BUCHAREST, September 8, 1919 


Prime Minister sent for me today to protest against Serbian action in 
interfering with passengers bound for Roumania by Paris express. All 
trains were held up and practically (? all) baggage detained and in most 
cases stolen. This is confirmed by experiences of British travellers. For 
example, Admiral Ottley' has lost all his baggage and in spite of intervention 
Serbian Legation has been unable to recover it. Prime Minister stated that 
Serbs were concentrating troops in Banat, but thought that such action was 
very provocative . . .2 he could ignore it as Roumania had no aggressive 
intentions and in the event of Serbian attack he was confident of being able 
to administer to Serbs the same punishment he has just given to Hungarian 
Bolsheviks. 

His Excellency added that attitude of Serbians to Roumania was becom- 


1 Director of Messrs. Armstrong-Whitworth, at that time visiting Rumania. 
2 The text here is uncertain. 
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ing intolerably insolent, and he had good reason to believe that they were 
being encouraged in this by Americans. In this connection he referred to 
recent American wireless message from Lyons from which it was clear real 
motive of American hostility towards Roumania was opposition of latter 
towards American designs on Roumanian oil industry.3 Prime Minister 
_ protested violently against England and France allowing themselves to be 
used as (? cat)spaws by Mr. Hoover. 


3 For international negotiations in the earlier part of 1919 in connexion with the 
Rumanian oil industry, cf. Volume IV, Chap. IV. 


No. 165 


Memorandum from the Rumanian Peace Delegation! 
[r14/1/11/18808 | 
PARIS, le g septembre 1919 

La Roumanie est venue 4 la Conférence de la Paix avec la conscience 
d’avoir largement rempli tous ses engagements envers les Puissances de 
!’Entente. 

Le Royaume de Roumanie, Etat souverain dont nul n’a contesté Pindé- 
pendance, depuis sa fondation n’a cessé d’étre un élément d’ordre, de paix 
et de conciliation dans le Sud-Est de Europe. Lorsqu’en aoft 1914 les 
Puissances Centrales lui demandérent son concours, il refusa de participer 
a cette action agressive. 

Dans la suite la Roumanie conclut avec le Gouvernement russe, d’accord 
lui-méme avec ses Alliés d’occident, une entente qui préparait sa coopération 
avec les Alliés et qui lui assurait en échange de sa neutralité bienveillante le 
droit d’occuper quand elle le jugerait nécessaire les territoires d’Autriche- 
Hongrie habités par des Roumains, et qui, hors le Banat, ont été occupés les 
armes a la main par les troupes roumaines dans le courant des années 1918 
et 1919. 

A la suite de cette entente, lors de l’attaque de Constantinople, le Gouverne- 
ment roumain, malgré les protestations menagantes de |’Allemagne, avait 
de son plein gré et sans engagement écrit arrété tout passage de munitions 
pour l’ennemi sur son territoire. 

En aofdt 1916, lorsque les Alliés insistérent sur lutilité d’un concours 
militaire effectif de la Roumanie, celle-ci s’engagea 4 coopérer militairement 
avec eux. En échange les Alliés assuraient les droits de la Roumanie sur le 
Banat entier, les régions de la Hongrie habitées par des Roumains et la 
Bucovine jusqu’au Prut. La présence de la Russie comme partie contrac- 


! This memorandum was remitted to the secretariat-general of the Peace Conference by 
the Rumanian Peace Delegation, on behalf of M. Bratiano, on September 9g, 1919. A copy 
was received in the British Peace Delegation on September 11. 
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tante excluait 4 ce moment la possibilité de reconnaitre les droits de la 
Roumanie sur la frontiére du Dniester et sur la Bessarabie. 

En exécution de ce Traité? et malgré l’impossibilité ot les Alliés furent de 
remplir de leur cété toutes les conditions militaires prévues, l’entrée en guerre 
de la Roumanie eut lieu. Les opérations de ses armées attirérent sur le front 
roumain plus de quarante divisions et mirent hors de combat plus de 200.000 
soldats ennemis. La Roumanie perdit plus de 300.000 soldats, prés de 1/20 
de sa population totale: avec les civils morts de maladies, de misére, de faim, 
elle perdit plus de 1/10 de sa population totale. Elle eut a subir une occupa- 
tion rigoureuse, qui dévasta une partie du territoire et épuisa complétement 
le reste. Elle ne cessa cependant la lutte qu’aprés la paix de Brest-Litowsk 
et la défection de I’ Ukraine, lorsque l’impossibilité de continuer son effort 
militaire avait été antérieurement reconnue par les Représentants des 
Puissances Alliées et des Etats-Unis a Jassy dans leur déclaration écrite du 
10 décembre 1917.3 

La Roumanie — ‘abandonnée et trahie’ —‘* dut se soumettre aux condi- 
tions que les Allemands lui imposaient 4 Bucarest. Elle n’avait plus qu’un 
devoir 4 remplir pour rendre de nouveau possible sa coopération militaire 
avec les Alliés: c’était de conserver son armée. 

La Roumanie, presqu’enti¢rement envahie, parvint 4 empécher que ses 
troupes ne fussent désarmées et par son attitude retint sur son territoire huit 
divisions d’occupation ennemies. Le Roi refusa d’ailleurs de signer le Traité 
de Bucarest,5 qui n’a jamais eu ainsi d’existence légale. 

Les Gouvernements Alliés furent prévenus des intentions de la Roumanie. 
Et quand les Alliés jugérent que les modifications de la situation stratégique 
en Orient rendaient de nouveau possible une coopération de l’armée 
roumaine, celle-ci rentra en action au jour fixé par le Commandement 
Alhé, 

Il n’a été tenu compte, dans la préparation des décisions de la Conférence, 
ni des sacrifices faits par la Roumanie, ni de la Convention passée avec elle 
par les Puissances Alliées. La Roumanie certaine de ses droits nationaux, 
confiante dans ses Alliés, exposa devant le Conseil des Grandes Puissances le 
bien fondé de ses revendications, dont la Convention antérieure,? longuement 
discutée, avait établi déja l’entiére légitimité pour la France, l’Angleterre et 
PItalie. | 

Au point ot en sont les travaux de la Conférence de la Paix, la situation 
faite 4 la Roumanie ne répond pas 4 ses justes attentes. Aprés que le Traité 


2 This treaty between France, Great Britain, Italy, Russia and Rumania is printed in 
Trattati e convenzioni fra il regno d’Italia e gli altri stati, vol. xxiii (Rome, 1930), p. 412 ff. 
(Cf. G. F. de Martens, Nouveau recueil général de traités, 3rd series, vol. x (Leipzig, 1920), 
P- 342 ff.) 

3 Cf. R. W. Seton-Watson, A History of the Roumantans (Cambridge, 1934), p. 508. 

* Note in original: ‘Discours de Mr. le Président de la République Frangaise a la Séance 
d’ouverture de la Conférence de la Paix.’ (See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, vol. iii, p. 160.) 

$ The reference was to the Treaty of Bucharest of May 7, 1918, between Rumania and 
the Central Powers: see G. F. de Martens, op. cit., 3rd series, vol. x, pp. 856-70. 
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avec l’Allemagne ne lui a pas accordé les réparations en rapport avec ses 
pertes, le projet de Traité avec lAutriche lése gravement, sur plusieurs 
points, ses droits et ses intéréts. 

En effet la Roumanie se voit poser par le Traité, malgré ses protestations 
réitérées, Dobligation d’accepter d’avance les décisions que les Grandes 
Puissances croiront devoir prendre sur des points qui intéressent la vie 
intérieure du pays par rapport au traitement des minorités, au transit et 
au commerce avec les autres Etats. 

Cette stipulation est incompatible par la forme et le fond avec la dignité, 
la sécurité intérieure et les intéréts économiques d’un Etat souverain. 

Le projet de Traité que les Grandes Puissances veulent imposer a la 
Roumanie, comme conséquence de l’engagement prévu dans le Traité avec 
PAutriche, établit pour elle un régime de contréle et d’indépendance 
limitée qui ne correspond ni 4 sa situation antérieure ni aux rapports inter- 
nationaux normaux entre Etats souverains. 

D’autre part le Conseil des Grandes Puissances, sans tenir compte du 
Traité de 1916, ni de l’acte solennel de l’Union proclamée 4 Alba-Julia,® 
n’a pas respecté l’intégrité du territoire du Banat, qu’il a partagé en trois, 
avec des frontiéres arbitraires et artificielles, source inévitable de conflits, 
au détriment des intéréts politiques et économiques roumains de prenuer 
ordre et contrairement aux sentiments de la grande majorité des habitants 
de cette province. 

De méme’ en ce qui concerne la frontiére fixée par les Grandes Puissances 
entre la Roumanie et la Hongrie, ni les stipulations du Traité de 1916, ni 
l’acte d’Union n’ont été pris en considération, et cette ligne conventionnelle 
établie sans coopération avec les Représentants roumains ne tient compte ni 
des conditions économiques locales, ni des conditions de sécurité nécessaire[s] 
a la voie ferrée qui la longe. 

Cette frontiére traverse méme le Maros pour séparer son embouchure de 
tout le cours de cette riviére qui constitue cependant la voie de communica- 
tion la plus importante pour tout le centre du Royaume. 

C’est sur cette ligne frontiére que les Grandes Puissances avaient demandé 
a la Roumanie de retirer son armée sans procéder d’abord au désarmement 
des troupes bolchéviques hongroises. Cette décision contraire méme aux 
intéréts d’ordre et de stabilité dans cette partie de Europe centrale avait 
modifié de la fagon la plus dangereuse la situation militaire de la Roumanie. 

Elle exposait au danger de la domination bolchévique les territoires et les 
villes que l’occupation roumaine avait délivrés de celle-ci et encourageait et 
fortifiait le foyer d’anarchie de Budapest, dont la propagation menagait 
tout le centre de |’Europe. | 


6 On December 1, 1918, a Transylvanian national assembly at Alba Julia had passed a 
resolution in favour of the union of all Rumanians in a single state. Another resolution 
affirmed, in particular, full civil liberties for all minorities in Rumania, 

7 The following section of this memorandum, down to the words ‘. . . la Roumanie, et 
non étre rendus 4 |’ennemi’, is printed in English translation by Francis De4k, Hungary at 
the Paris Peace Conference, pp. 497-8. 
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' Derni¢rement les Grandes Puissances ont été mises A méme de constater 
que c’est seulement par l’occupation de Budapest qu’on pouvait pacifier 
PEurope centrale. | 

Ce nouveau service, si important, rendu par la Roumanie a la cause de la 
paix et de l’ordre, aurait di lui constituer un nouveau titre devant la Con- 
férence pour lui assurer de la part de celle-ci les justes revendications qui 
lui ont été reconnues par le Traité d’alliance de 1916. 

C’est avec la plus pénible surprise que la Roumanie a vu diminuer les 
possibilités offertes par son occupation armée, d’établir et de consolider en 
Hongrie, sur des bases démocratiques, un état de choses qui assure en méme 
temps lordre et la paix au centre de l'Europe et des relations d’amitié sur 
les nouvelles frontiéres de ce pays. 

Le Conseil Supréme n’a pas voulu par une collaboration amicale 4 Buda- 
pest atteindre ce résultat; au contraire son action a encouragé les dispositions 
@hostilité. I] a décidé d’imposer, comme existant vis-a-vis de la Roumanie, 
Parmistice hongrois de Novembre 1918, aprés que celui-ci eut été violé 
contre elle a deux reprises par le Gouvernement de Budapest, aprés que la 
Conférence elle-méme eut demandé 4 l’armée roumaine sa coopération 
contre la Hongrie et aprés que les forces hongroises, organisées malgré les 
prescriptions de cet armistice, eussent entrepris une offensive générale contre 
la Roumanie. 

C’est sur la base d’un tel armistice qu’on veut considérer toute la situation 
de la Roumanie en Hongrie; c’est aussi en vertu de ses stipulations qu’on 
conteste a l’armée roumaine le droit de s’approprier le matériel de guerre 
et de chemin de fer pris 4 l’ennemi et dont celui-ci s’est servi pour l’attaquer. 
On s’oppose a ce que la Roumanie puisse récupérer une minime partie de 
Poutillage et du matériel agricole et industriel dont les ennemis, pendant leur 
occupation, |’ont totalement privée et dont une grande partie a été livrée 
a la Hongrie. Cependant les réquisitions exigées par le Commandement 
roumain ne devaient pas atteindre un tiers des disponibilités, de maniére a 
respecter les besoins de la population et de ne pas arréter la vie économique 
du pays. 

Cette attitude du Conseil Supréme 4 l’égard de la Roumanie ne doit pas 
faire oublier que d’autres Alliés ont pu, sous le régime du méme armistice de 
Novembre 1918 et sans étre justifiés par de nouveaux conflits avec l’armée 
hongroise vider a fond des régions non revendiquées par eux, non seulement 
sans opposition des Grandes Puissances, mais avec le concours effectif de 
leurs représentants. I] est vrai que ces territoires devaient revenir a un allié¢, 
la Roumanie, et non étre rendus a |’ennemi. 

Enfin le Conseil Supréme a mentionné dans les conditions posées a 
YAmiral Kolceag [Kolchak]® les ‘parties roumaines de la Bessarabie’, ce qui a 
permis aux malintentionnés d’essayer de faire croire qu’il y aurait des parties 
non roumaines qui pourraient étre contestées 4 la Roumanie dans cette Pro- 
vince, réunie au Royaume dans ‘son intégrité par la volonté de sa population 


8 For these conditions presented to the head of the White Russian administration in 
Siberia see Volume III, No. 233. 
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et comme une réparation juste et naturelle de l’acte de violence commis en 
1812 par l’autocratie russe.° 

La formule ainsi employée par le Conseil Supréme, aussi bien que le 
retard mis pour donner la forme définitive 4 sa décision, portent un grave 
préjudice a cette Province. 

Cette décision ne saurait étre en contradiction avec la nature méme des 
éléments et les intentions exprimées par la majorité des Représentants 
autorisés des Grandes Puissances. Toutefois de tels retards sont de nature a 
éveiller les espoirs des agitateurs bolchéviques et autres et 4 menacer l’ceuvre 
d’ordre et de paix 4 laquelle la Roumanie a si heureusement procédé en 
Bessarabie, alors que toute la région d’au dela du Dniester est la proie de la 
plus cruelle anarchie. 

La situation créée 4 la Roumanie par les décisions et les projets de la 
Conférence de la Paix peut se résumer ainsi: 

1) L’article du projet de Traité avec l’Autriche relatif a la garantie des 
droits des minorités et a l’égard du transit et du commerce, prévoit dans sa 
forme une obligation qu’on saurait difficilement envisager 4 l’égard méme 
d’un ennemi vaincu. 

Loin d’en atténuer les effets, le projet de Traité que les Grandes Puissances 
veulent conclure avec la Roumanie contient des considérants relatifs a 
Pindépendance de cet Etat dont le Gouvernement roumain ne peut pene 
connaissance sans protester. 

Les stipulations qu’il prescrit ne s’accordent pas non plus avec une indé- 
pendance dont le Gouvernement roumain ne saurait admettre la mise en 
discussion ou la limitation ni de la part des Puissances signataires du Traité 
de Berlin, ni de la part des autres Grandes Puissances qui n’ont pas signé ce 
Traité. 

En 1916 la France, la Grande-Bretagne et |’Italie reconnaissaient a la 
Roumanie le droit de participer aux négociations de paix avec l’ennemi sur 
un pied d’égalité parfaite avec elles. (Article 6 du Traité d’alliance signé a 
Bucarest le 4/17 aot 1916: ‘La Roumanie jouira des mémes droits que les 
Alliés pour tout ce qui a trait aux préliminaires, aux négociations de la paix, 
ainsi qu’a la discussion des questions qui seront soumises aux décisions de la 
Conférence de la Paix).’2 

En 1919 les mémes Grandes Puissances par le Traité qu’elles ont négocié 
avec l’Autriche exigent que la Roumanie s’engage d’admettre tout ce que, 
d’accord avec les Etats-Unis d’Amérique elles jugeront nécessaire de lui 
imposer relativement aux minorités, au transit et au commerce. 

La contradiction entre ces deux traitements est trop grande pour que le Gou- 
vernement roumain puisse perdre l’espoir de voir reconnaitre son bon droit. 

Le Gouvernement roumain ne peut concevoir que son action politique et 
militaire 4 cété des Alliés, a la suite de leur demande ait autorisé 4 remettre 
en discussion son indépendance 40 ans aprés que les signataires du Traité de 
Berlin l’avaient formellement et définitivement reconnue. 


® Bessarabia had been acquired by Russia from Turkey under the Treaty of Bucharest of 
1812. 
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D’ailleurs ces stipulations dans leurs résultats pratiques n’ajoutent rien 
aux droits légitimes des minorités que la Roumanie a déja assurés de la 
maniére la plus large et la plus équitable. 

La Délégation roumaine, par ses Notes des 27 et 31 mai 1919,"° a déclaré 
étre préte 4 insérer dans le projet du Traité a l’article 5, partie 3, section 4, 
le texte suivant: 

‘La Roumanie accorde 4a toutes les minorites de langue et de religion, qui 
habitent a Pintérieur de ses nouvelles frontiéres, des droits égaux 4 ceux 
appartenant aux autres citoyens roumains'’ ; 
ainsi que d’accepter d’une maniére générale toute disposition que tous les 
Etats faisant partie de la Ligue des Nations admettraient sur leur propre 
territoire en cette matiére. 

Le Gouvernement roumain espére qu’un sentiment d’amitié, naturelle- 
ment imposé par tant de sang versé en commun, et un sentiment de justice 
dicté par les principes qui doivent dominer l’ceuvre de la Conférence, feront 
respecter l’indépendance d’un Etat libre et empécheront de constituer 4 son 
détriment un ferment d’agitations incessantes que des interventions ennemies 
ne se feront pas faute de développer et qui menaceront la sécurité politique 
et le développement économique de la Roumanie. 

2) N’ayant pas vu reconnaitre l’intégrité du Banat, décidée par son Traité, 
la Roumanie se voit enlever les frontiéres qui garantissent la sécurité de son 
territoire et son développement économique naturel. 

3) Alors que les hostilités ont cessé dans le reste de l’Europe depuis plus 
de sept mois, la Roumanie se trouve en guerre déclarée avec ses voisins 
bolchéviques russes et hongrois, et les populations non roumaines du pays 
roumain sont entretenues dans une agitation continue par !’[in]certitude du 
sort qui leur est réservé. 

Cette situation ne correspond ni aux droits qui avaient été reconnus a la 
Roumanie par le Traité d’alliance de 1916, dont les clauses n’ont pas été 
respectées, ni aux conditions indispensables pour garantir la sécurité inter- 
nationale et la paix intérieure de ce pays. 

A Budapest, ot le Gouvernement bolchévique a été renversé par |’action 
roumaine, loin de rencontrer la juste reconnaissance de ces résultats si im- 
portants pour la cause générale, et la collaboration amicale nécessaire pour 
en consolider les effets, la Roumanie se trouve dans une situation qui en- 
courage les hostilités contre elle et rejette dans l’incertitude et le désordre ces 
régions a peine sauvées de l’anarchie. 

Comme suite de l’action roumaine 4 Budapest, le Conseil Supréme des 
Grandes Puissances a cru devoir arréter tout envoi de matériel militaire, 
promis ou di par elles, 4 la Roumanie," malgré les conséquences d’ordre 
moral et matériel qu’une telle mesure peut entrainer. 

Dans un sentiment de solidarité et pour affirmer une fois de plus le prix 


10 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, 
vol. vi, p. 88, and vol. iii, pp. 395 f. 

1! For this decision of the Supreme Council see Volume I, No. 41, minute 1. Cf. also, in 
the present volume, No. 299, note 1. 
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qu’elle attache a maintenir intacts les liens qui l’unissent aux Puissances 
Alliées et Associées, la Délégation roumaine alors méme que les intéréts de la 
Roumanie n’auraient pas été suffisamment sauvegardés dans le Traité de 
Paix avec |’Allemagne, |’a signé sans aucune réserve. 

Le Gouvernement roumain se voit obligé de déclarer que, pour les con- 
sidérations précitées, il ne lui est pas possible d’adhérer a certaines clauses 
insérées dans le Traité avec |’Autriche, et ne peut signer celui-ci si le Conseil 
Supréme ne croit pas devoir revenir sur les stipulations qui portent atteinte 
a la dignité et aux intéréts du pays. 


No. 166 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Balfour (Paris) 


No. 5938 [125476/1193/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 9, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that information has been received 
through the Admiralty to the effect that the moment is opportune for the 
sending by the Department of Overseas Trade of a small economic Mission 
to Hungary. This suggestion has been made by Admiral Troubridge after 
recelving deputations from the principal shipping interests at Budapest, 
Vienna and Komaron. It appears that Hungarians, Austrians and Czecho- 
Slovaks alike are fully aware of the great importance to them of extra- 
territorial waterways, which will enable them to send and receive their own 
products and those of others without the intervention of another country. 
Admiral Troubridge has given as much encouragement as possible to the 
starting of the steamship business on the Danube, though there are, of course, 
preliminary difficulties in connection with passports, customs duties and 
embargoes on export and import, caused by the national feeling of the 
different states. The Admiral, however, is of opinion that these difficulties 
can be overcome. 

2. It is for these reasons that Admiral Troubridge hopes that His Majesty’s 
Government will send a small Mission such as the British Economic Mission 
to Serbia in order to enter into close commercial relations with the states 
bordering on the Danube as soon as possible. He considers that advantage 
should be taken of the opportunities of the present moment in spite of the 
present disturbed condition of the country. 

3. Would there, in your opinion, be any objection to the organization of 
an Economic Mission to Hungary of the kind suggested by Admiral Trou- 
bridge, without waiting for the official recognition of any Hungarian 
Government by His Majesty’s Government? 

I have, &c., 
[(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
j. A. GC, Tittey]}! 


1 Signature supplied from files of the British Peace Delegation. 
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No. 167 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received September 10) 


No. 163 Telegraphic [127480/30574/55] 
PRAGUE, September 9, 1919 


On authority believed reliable I am informed (? Poles) intend to occupy 
that portion of the Teschen District claimed by them on September 12th. 


No. 168 


Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received September 13) 
No. 131 [128850/2138/3} . 


PRAGUE, September 9, 1919 
My Lord, 

The German Bohemian Social Democratic Party held a party congress on 
the 31st ultimo, and the rst, 2nd, and 3rd instant, at Teplitz, where the out- 
lmes of the party policy towards the political position here were decided 
upon. This was the first meeting of the German Bohemian Social Demo- 
cratic Party under the régime of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 

A resolution calling for a constitution modelled on that of Switzerland 
was passed with a demand for:— 


I. A separation from the imperialistic policy of the Allies, no coalitions, 
no military conventions; the fostering of friendly relations with all 
States including the German Empire and Austria. 

II. The abolition of Militarism which is to be replaced by a democratic 
militia. The militia to be divided into territorial battalions, the 
recruiting districts for which would be established on the principle of 
nationality. The territorial battalions to elect their own officers and 
to decide upon the official language to be used. In times of peace the 
territorial battalions not to be used outside their recruiting stations. 
Every soldier to keep his arms and ammunition at home. 

III. The abolition of the bureaucratic régime. Division of the State terri- 
tory on the principle of nationality, every district to be governed 
independently by freely elected corporations and boards. Each 
county or district to decide upon the official school and legal language 
to be used. In counties, countries and urban districts with a mixed 
population, every nationality would elect special boards which would 
administer independently the affairs of the respective nationalities, 
its schools and cultural and humanitarian institutions. 

IV. The removal of the nationalistic foreign yoke. All counties and 
districts of the same nationality, as also racial minorities, to be in- 
cluded in one national corpus, administered by an elected National 
Council which would elect members of a National Government. The 
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National Council and National Government would be charged with 
the administration of the National School system and of National 
Culture and it would be competent to enter into treaties with other 
nations regarding the protection of National Minorities, the control 
of nationalised factories, and the colonisation of expropriated lands 
in the territory of the State. 


The National Assembly, which would represent the entire Republic and 
the State Government, would be competent only to decide such matters 
which could not be referred to the National Councils of the racial minorities. 

The Czech Social Democratic Party refuse to accept the above demands 
put forward by their German Bohemian comrades, as a Constitution such as 
is proposed by them would, they say, signify not a national autonomy within 
the state, but a splitting up into small groups of nationalities, with national 
councils and representatives, causing endless complications and rendering 
the work of the Government impossible. 

Dr. Tusar, the Social Democrat Prime Minister, has recently made a 
political journey through German Bohemia, and is suspected by some 
sections of the public of being in sympathy with Social Democrats there. 

There is a growing feeling against this Minister, which is augmented by his 
extravagant mode of life, and by the indiscretions and Viennese sympathies 
of his Austrian wife. 

I have, &c., 
Ceci, GosLING 


No. 169 


M. Dutasta to Mr. Norman (Paris. Recetved September 10) 


[476/1/1/18785] 
PARIS, le 9 septembre 1919 
Le Secrétariat Général de la Conférence de la Paix a l’honneur de faire 


tenir ci-joint au Secrétariat de la Délégation de l’Empire Britannique la note 
allemande No. 18 relative aux événements de Silésie. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 169 


Herr von Le Suire to M. Clemenceau 

[Traduction] 
N° 18 
7 VERSAILLES, le 7 septembre 1919 
Monsieur le Président, 

Le Gouvernement allemand suit avec une inquiétude des plus vives le 
travail d’excitation' contre Allemagne, auquel depuis quinze jours, et a 
occasion des événements de Haute-Silésie, des Polonais sans responsabilité 

' In original: ‘. .. die .. . in Wort und Schrift betriebene Hetze’. 
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se livrent avec une violence qui ne diminue pas. Les articles excessifs et les 
appels que publie la presse, aussi bien que les discours sur les événements et 
la situation en Haute-Silésie, qui ont été prononcés au cours de nombreuses 
réunions publiques dans toutes les localités importantes de Pologne sont 
propres a répandre dans la masse du peuple polonais un état d’excitation 
dangereux et a l’entrainer 4 des actes de violence. Ouvertement on demande 
une intervention armée, c’est-a-dire la guerre, on lance des appels pour la 
formation de corps francs. | 

Le Gouvernement allemand se croit certain de l’adhésion du Gouverne- 
ment polonais, ainsi que de celle des autres gouvernements Alliés et Associés, 
en indiquant que le Gouvernement Polonais a le sérieux devoir de s’opposer 
a ces agissements et de travailler de toutes ses forces 4 calmer l’opinion 
publique de son pays. | 

Une source continuelle d’agitation est créée par le fait qu’aux environs de 
la frontiére les troupes allemandes affectées 4 la garde des localités et des 
nombreux établissements industriels se trouvent expos¢es aux attaques 
continuelles de bandes polonaises. Ces bandes traversent la fronti¢re a 
Pimproviste, causent des pertes aux unités allemandes et se retirent au-dela 
de la fronti¢re aussi vite qu’elles sont venues, dés que des forces allemandes 
assez nombreuses apparaissent. 

Les troupes allemandes ont besoin de toute leur maitrise d’elles-mémes 
pour ne pas se laisser entrainer 4 des violations de frontiéres en poursuivant 
ces bandes; le commandement général allemand, dans une note officielle du 
2 septembre, a mis ce fait en lumiére. I] ne suffit pas que dans ce cas, les 
forces polonaises de la frontiére restent inactives; il serait, au contraire, 
extrémement nécessaire que ces forces s’emploient 4 barrer complétement 
la frontiére au passage de ces bandes et les empéchent de se munir d’armes 
et de munitions. 

Une prolongation de la situation actuelle, insupportable a la longue aussi 
bien pour les troupes que pour la population frontiére, ferait naitre impres- 
sion que les attaques polonaises ont lieu au su des autorités militaires polo- 
naises et sont tolérées par elles. 

En terminant, le Gouvernement allemand désire profiter de cette occasion 
pour faire remarquer avec énergie que, en liaison étroite avec le Gouverne- 
ment prussien et eu égard a la paix générale et au bien public, il s’efforce avec 
succés, de ramener lordre et la tranquillité en Haute-Silésie et d’assurer 
ainsi la continuation du travail et de la production. 


Agréez ... ? 


En l’absence du Baron Von Lersner, 


Von Le SuIRE 
2 Thus in filed copy. 
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No. 170 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received September 18) 
No. 429 Telegraphic: by bag [130445/1193/3] 
BUCHAREST, September 10, 1919 
Your despatch No. 160.! 
Subject of Admiral Troubridge’s Telegram of August 19th Part I? has 
already been disposed of in my despatch No.3 
With reference to Part II of above telegram,‘ I take leave to differ very 
strongly from Admiral Troubridge’s view that occupation of Hungary by 
Roumanians is inimical to British interests. I consider that Western Hungary 
might well be left to itself, in hope of effecting organisation of some Hun- 
garian force upon which Buda-Pest Government could rely. But I think 
withdrawal of Roumanian troops from Eastern Hungary, until some good 
Government is firmly established at Buda-Pest, would have disastrous conse- 
quences. I assume, of course, that Allies are not prepared to assume part at 
present played by Roumanian troops in keeping order and preventing 
recrudescence of Bolshevism. | 


' Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. This formal covering despatch of September 
4, 1919, to Mr. Rattigan at Bucharest had transmitted copies of Nos. 122 and 123. 
2 No. 122. 


3 Omission in original. It was suggested on the filed copy that the reference should have 
been to No. 124. 4 No. 123. 


No. 171 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris)! to Earl Curzon (Received September 15) 


No. 1804 [129243/5445/3] 
PARIS, September 12, 1919 
Mr. Balfour [sic]? presents his compliments to Lord Curzon, and transmits 
herewith copies of the undermentioned paper & of its enclosure. 
Name and Date Subject 


Supreme Economic Council. Situation in Vienna. 
8th Septr. 


ENCLOsuRE 1 IN No. 171 
Mr. Gorvin to Sir M. Hankey? (Parts) 


SUPREME ECONOMIC COUNCIL, PARIS, September 8, 1919 


I attach for your information copy of a communication received from 

' Sir E. Crowe succeeded Mr. Balfour as head of the British Peace Delegation after the 
latter had left Paris on September 11, 1919. 

2 The printed formula of this formal covering despatch had not been altered to take 
account of Mr. Balfour’s departure: cf. No. 180, note 2. 

3. Mr. J. H. Gorvin was a British member of the staff of the Supreme Economic Council; 
Sir M. Hankey was the Secretary of the War Cabinet. 
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Mr. C. K. Butler, Chief of the British Relief Mission at Vienna reporting an 
interview with a representative of the Monarchial party in Austria. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 171 


Letter from Mr. Butler to Sir W. Goode 


(Copy) 
Inter Allied Food Commission 
British Delegation. 
September 4, 1919 
B.P. 120. 


My dear Goode, 

Will you in the proper quarter represent the following facts. 

1. Some three or four months ago I was approached by a representa- 
tive of the Monarchial party here and asked for an interview. The envoy 
informed me that the party considered the time had come when the country 
was rife [? ripe] for a change of government and assured me that this change 
would have the support of many adherents to the present government. He 
also informed me that they had already secured by signature or otherwise at 
least 30% of the population in Vienna and that the country districts would 
vote solidly for the change. 

He was anxious to know the views of Great Britain. I pointed out that I 
was not qualified to offer any opinion but at the same time I pointed to the 
action taken by the Great Powers in the case of the Archduke in Hungary 
and of the predominant influence of labour and socialism in Great Britain 
and France. 

The envoy left me after I had promised to submit any question[n]aire he 
liked to give me, after consideration, to the proper quarters, but at no time 
did I hold out the hope of any official or unofficial reply. 

I accordingly enclose a list of the questions which have been submitted. 

Yours sincerely, 


C. K. BuTLeER 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 171 
Copy 


1. Has Great Britain an interest in A[ustria] political or commercial? 

2. Would G.B. be disposed to bring A. in his sphere of action commercially 
and/or financially? 

3. Could the relations between G.B. and A. be arranged in such a way 
that A. whilst keeping its sovereignty and independency—would 
become a ‘protectorate’ of G.B.? 

4. Would B.G. [sic] rather prefer such relation, as mentioned in 3, if A. 
had another form of Government, than at present? 
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5. Would B.G. show a kind disposition towards the restoration of a 
Monarchy in A. if such Monarchy be established on a broad demo- 
cratic basis? 

6. Would G.B. have a preference for any attention [sic] of the Habsburg 
family, or would it vote against any one of this family? 

7. Would G.B. be disposed to favour the existing Monarchial Party and 
facilitate its tasks by giving her and the sovereign to be the assurance 
[stc]—in any half official way—of special advantages, commercial and 
financial. 


ENCLosuRE 4 IN No. 171 


Letter from Mr. Butler to Sir W. Goode 
Copy. 


Inter-Allied Food Commission 
British Delegation. 


(18746) 


September 4, 1919 
My dear Goode, 

In connection with the letter+ which I have sent to you I wish to point out 
that in my opinion some radical change in government here seems bound to 
come sooner or later. Apart from Dr. Renner SchemfaterS and one or two 
others there are no men of really great ability in the present Government. 
The provinces utterly ignore the government who are quite unable to carry 
on for any great length of time. 

It seems pretty clear that the reactionary movement will gain increasing 
force with the distress which is ahead of the country owing to the lack of coal 
and approaching winter and I cannot help thinking that a strong Republican 
Ministry with a Prince President would be the best temporary solution—I 
am quite convinced that some reunion between these countries is inevitable 
in the course of the next few years. 

The first reunion may be between Hungary and Austria, as is generally 
expected, but I think the cession of West Hungary to Austria will postpone 
the question for some time. 


Yours sincerely, 
C. K. BuTLer 


* Enclosure 2 above. 
S This word was queried on the filed copy. The reference was probably to Herr Schum- 
peter, Austrian Minister of Finance. 
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No. 172 
Report by General Malcolm (Berlin)! 


No. 21 [132053/4232/18] 
BERLIN, September 12, 1919 
Report on Present Conditions in Germany 
Part I.—Political 


1. I returned to Berlin on Tuesday, the 9th September, after spending five 
days in Upper Silesia. 

2. In Part I., paragraph 5, of Report No. 19,2 a short reference was made 
to the earlier work of the Commission which left Berlin on Sunday, the 24th 
August. In accordance with orders from the Supreme Council at Versailles, 
General Dupont, General Bencivenga and I followed on Wednesday, the 
grd September, to continue the investigations. By that time, the excitement 
had calmed down greatly, quiet had been restored, and the situation was 
well in hand. | 

3. Full reports of the Commission have been forwarded to Paris, together 
with certain recommendations. 

As is well known, the conditions in Upper Silesia are complicated and 
extremely favourable to political and economic unrest. 

The officials, mine owners, employers and upper and middle classes are 
German, while the poorer classes and manual workers are Polish—or, at 
least, Polish speaking. In addition, the German-speaking population is 
usually Lutheran, while the Polish speaking population is Roman Catholic. 
Thus, in this small area national, industrial and religious differences combine 
to produce a permanent state of unrest, which has recently been rendered 
much more acute—first by the German revolution, and secondly by the 
prospects of the plebiscite. Clearly, therefore, the causes of unrest cannot be 
removed and, although there is good reason to hope that there will be no 
repetition of the recent insurrection, which resulted for about a week in a 
state of civil war, we must be prepared for continual manifestations of dis- 
content through the coming winter. 

We must anticipate labour troubles in this as in other great industrial 
areas, and political agitation carried on by both German and Polish agents, 
with a view to influencing the result of the plebiscite. In this respect, the 
Poles are infinitely superior to the Germans. 

4. There is no doubt that the repression was carried out by the Germans 
with great brutality, and that the troops are intensely unpopular with the 
Polish speaking population; far more so than either the mine managers or 
the civil officials, with the possible exception of Herr Horsing. On the other 
hand, it is freely acknowledged that the Polish Military Organization— 


! A copy of this report was received in the Foreign Office from the War Office on Sep- 
tember 22, 1919. 
3 This report of August 29, 1919, is not printed. 
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generally alluded to as the P.O.W.—is very complete and comprises nearly 
all the males of military age of the Polish speaking community. The reason 
usually given to justify the existence of this organization is that it is to safe- 
guard the mines during the period, after the ratification, between the depar- 
ture of the German troops and the arrival of the Entente troops. 

When the insurrection broke out on the night of the 15th-16th August, it 
was very generally believed by the insurgents that Haller’s Army? was to cross 
the frontier to join them. That he did not do so was a cause of great disap- 
pointment. Many people are convinced that this rumour was of German 
origin, and put about with the intention of provoking a premature rising. 

Certain orders have, indeed, been produced, in which it is definitely stated 
that the Polish population must be provoked into rebellion, but in no case, I 
think, has authenticity been established. 

5. On returning to Berlin on the morning of Tuesday, the 9th September, 
General Dupont, as President of the Commission, handed to a representative 
of the German Foreign Office a secret memorandum summarizing the result 
of the investigations, making certain recommendations,* and stating that 
every effort was being made to induce the Polish Government to use all its 
influence in the interest of peace. 

It can, I think, be confidently stated that the visit of the Commission has 
done a great deal to calm public opinion on both sides, and to bring people 
to a more reasonable frame of mind. Representatives of the Commission, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Tidbury, are still in Upper Silesia continuing the good 
work, and will remain there until further orders. 

6. Meanwhile, the German and Prussian Governments are considering 
various measures for giving Upper Silesia a modified form of self-government. 
The Prussian Diet is to meet on the 18th of this month, and a Bill will then 
be introduced making Upper Silesia into a separate province. This will give 
it rights of election of certain officials, who have hitherto been appointed by 
Prussia, and the elections will be held at a very early date. 

No doubt the object of this legislation is largely propagandist; but if it 
results in producing a less discontented and dangerous frame of mind in the 
people, it will be very important. It seems possible that Poland may object 
to Prussia’s action, as likely to affect the result of the plebiscite, but Prussia 
would appear to be acting within her rights and, incidentally, in the interest 
of peace. 

7. In all its work the Commission was very greatly helped by Colonel 
Goodyear, of the American Coal Commission, who has been working in 
Checko-Slovakia, Upper Silesia and Poland for several months, and even 
before our arrival had done a great deal to restore peace, particularly by 
arranging for the return of prisoners captured by either side. 

Unfortunately, on the day before the Commission left for Berlin, an un- 
pleasant incident occurred, two German Hussars being killed and another 
taken prisoner well inside the German frontier. On the same day, a railway 
bridge outside the plebiscite area was partially destroyed. 

3 A Polish army commanded by General Haller. 4 See No. 187. 
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8. Perhaps the greatest difficulty with which the Commission has to deal 
is that of hearing any impartial evidence. Feeling now runs so high that a 
balanced neutral opinion is almost unobtainable. Roughly speaking, German 
witnesses contend that the recent troubles are due to the labour unrest and 
Sparticism, which are affecting equally many other parts of the world; while 
the Poles contend that they are purely nationalist in origin, and are provoked 
by Prussian brutality. 

As indicated in paragraph 3 of this report, the truth is that the causes are 
historical, religious, political, industrial and economic. Hence the difficulty. 

g- The Anglo-Persian Agreement.5 

I attach herewith a memorandum, Paper ‘A’,® by Lieut.-Colonel Long- 
hurst, giving a concise account of the reception which the agreement has 
met in the German Press. 

The general attitude of Germany towards foreign affairs is at present one 
of indifferent detachment. 

N. Matcotm 


Part II.—Military. 


1. I attach herewith (Paper B)’a précis translation by Major Thorburn of a 
circular issued on the 25th August, with a view to the reduction of the Army, 
as necessitated by the Peace Treaty. 

2. I also attach (Paper C)® an account by Captain Breen of a visit to 
General Hoffmann’s Head-Quarters, and to his section of the Polish Front. 
It is to be understood that the views expressed in paragraphs 5 to 8 apply only 
to the area actually visited by Captain Breen. 

‘The map® to accompany this report is forwarded to the War Office only. 


$ See Volume IV, Chap. V. 

¢ Not printed. This memorandum began as follows: 

‘3. Our treaty recently concluded with Persia has not received much notice in the 
German Press, perhaps because the Germans are too fully occupied with their own domestic 
affairs to worry themselves over British Eastern politics. 

‘a. There have, however, been two interesting items recently published with regard to 
the Treaty. One of these is a long wireless message from Moscow to Tashkent, addressed to, 
and expressing sympathy with, the ‘Workers and Peasants of Persia’. It deplores the fact 
that— 


“‘Now that English, together with French and American, Capitalists have succeeded 
in overthrowing their great rival, German Imperialism, Persia has been completely 
removed from the list of independent nations and has become the prey of the evil 
beast, English Capitalism.” 

‘3. The other interesting item is a communication published by the Berliner Tageblatt 
of 4th September, which is signed by seven persons bearing Persian names, six of whom 
describe themselves as members, or ex-members, of the Persian Parliament. 

‘This document is a protest in the name of Persia, and of the Persian Colony in Berlin, 
against the Anglo-Persian Agreement recently concluded, which is described as an encroach- 
ment on the rights of the Persian people, made without the knowledge of, or discussion in, the 
Persian Parliament, which was necessary in accordance with the Persian Constitution.’ 

7 Enclosure 1 below. 

§ Enclosure 2 below. 


® Not appended to filed copy. 
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. 3. Paper D’® is a précis by Lieutenant Lowe of a newspaper article giving 
Herr Noske’s views on the present situation in the Baltic Provinces. 


N. MALcotm!! 


ENCLOsuRE 1 IN No. 172 
Paper B 
Scheme for the reduction of the German Reichswehr 


Noske issued a circular, dated 25th August, ordering the reduction of the 
Reichswehr by the goth September, 1919. The necessary re-organization to be 
carried out is as follows :— 

The German Empire will be divided into four Gruppenkommandos, which 
will be sub-divided into seven Kreise. Each Kreis will furnish a certain 
number of brigades. The total number of Retchswehr brigades is to be 20. 

The distribution will be as follows :— 

No. I. Gruppenkommando (Liittwitz): Head-Quarters, Berlin. 

Kreis III (Berlin) provides four Reichswehr brigades. 
Kreis 1V (Dresden) provides five Reichswehr brigades. 

No. II. Gruppenkommando: Head-Quarters, Cassel. 

Kreis V (Stuttgart) provides two Reichswehr brigades. 
Kreis VI (Hannover) provides two Reichswehr brigades. 

No. III. Gruppenkommando Nord: Head-Quarters, Stettin. 

Kreis I (Konigsberg) provides two Reichswehr brigades. 
Kreis II (Stettin) provides two Reichswehr brigades. 

No. IV. Gruppenkommando: Head-Quarters, Munich. 

Kreis VII (Munich) provides three Reichswehr brigades. 


These 20 brigades will be formed from the existing Reichswehr brigades. 
K. THorsurn, Major, 
British Milttary Mission, Berlin 
11th September, 1919 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 172 
Paper C 


Interview with Major-General Hoffmann, O.C. X.R.W.B.%*—Conditions of Sector V 
of German Front against Poland 


1. By permission of General Hoffmann, formerly on the Staff to General 
Ludendorff and of General Prince Leopold of Bavaria, later representative 

10 Not printed. This paper was a précis of a leading article in Germania of September 5, 
1919, on an interview with Herr Noske on the situation in the Baltic Provinces: cf. 
Volume III, Chap. I passim. 

1 Part III of this report, not printed, was headed ‘Miscellaneous’ and was a formal 
covering note to a report on German import and export regulations. 

12 j,e, Officer Commanding 1oth Reichswehr Brigade. 
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Plenipotentiary of the Imperial General Staff at the Peace Conference, Brest- 
Litovsk, 1918, I visited the sector which he now commands against Poland. 
His headquarters is Meseritz, his bases are Kiistrin and Frankfurt an der 
Oder. The Sector V lies astride a straight line from Berlin to Posen and 
Warsaw, and extends from the town of Birnbaum to Tirschtiegel, 50 kilo- 
metres by air line and 83 kilometres by outpost line in length from north to 
south. The actual line is laid down on the General Staff map 1/100,000° 
appended, and is approximately 9 kilometres east of the line fixed by the 
Peace Conference at Versailles as the future German-Polish frontier. 

2. The line held by General Hoffmann originated as follows:—During 
the revolt of the German-Polish population, radiating from Posen, the in- 
surgents advanced with irregular patrols westwards over Pinner [? Pinne] 
without encountering any resistance from the local inhabitants. The arrival 
of these insurgent bands at Neustadt coincided with the return of a number of 
German officers domiciled in this area from the dissolved western front. 
Hauptmann Schwerin and Hauptmann von der Lippe, cavalry officers own- 
ing large estates near Betsche and Tirschtiegel, organized resistance among 
their tenantry, and the movement was taken up by the local population 
farther north, with the result that, apart from trifling fluctuations, the line 
indicated on the map® appended was taken up and is still occupied. 

3. I visited the entire sector with complete freedom of movement. The 
military situation, an exhaustive account of which has been given to Major 
Thorburn of this Mission, may be summarized as follows :— 

The sector is divided into four sub-sectors. The local inhabitants form a 
volunteer defence corps of three battalions, occupying three sectors, the 
fourth being held by the 27th Cyclist Battalion of the roth’ Retchswehr 
Infantry Brigade. The Brigade itself is in training at Kiistrin and Frankfurt 
an der Oder. 3 field batteries, 1 heavy battery, and 1 aeroplane detachment 
are stationed in the sector; 1 squadron of cavalry holds the northern forest 
sector. The blue line indicated is a series of posts and short trenches, similar 
to the defence system on quiet sectors of the Russian front. As might be 
expected, Hoffmann’s staff, which includes two ex-officers of the Imperial 
General Staff, has elaborated a defence organization beyond criticism. 
Motor-lorry transport and first-rate telephone communication are at his 
disposal. Actual number of bayonets on the front was 3,900: the Reichswehr 
brigade in reserve at Frankfort and Kiistrin numbers 9,500. | 

4. Although, in accordance with the provisions of the German-Polish 
Armistice, hostilities are suspended, a desultory exchange of shots continues 
between the outposts, and patrols are active at night. During my visit Polish 
snipers in the village of Kahme fired at a farm house on the main road 
Gorzyn—Kahme. The only serious result of this miniature warfare is that 
the village of Kaliske has been recently abandoned by the German popula- 
tion, and the inhabitants of Lewitz, 3 kilometres west of it, expressed great 
anxiety for their future when this territory is finally occupied by the Poles. 


13 Note on filed copy: ‘More probably the avth Reichswehr Brigade ’ 
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The railway line Birnbaum-Tirschtiegel was practically at a standstill. 
Traffic through the line is only allowed over the main road Birnbaum— 
Zirke, passports being necessary. 

5. The political situation is as follows:—During the time at my disposal I 
visited the villages and towns of Tirschtiegel, Kupferhammer, Helowski, Hit- 
tenhauland, Sawade, Blake, Lewitz-Hauland, Lewitz, Kaliske, Zollerndorf, 
Gorzyn, Grossdorf and Birnbaum, and interviewed anybody and everybody 
whom I chanced to meet. The sentiments of the people in this debateable 
area are overwhelmingly German; the Polish population manifested no desire 
to adopt Polish nationality. German fugitives who have trickled through the 
lines since the insurrection report very unfavourably on conditions in the pro- 
vince of Posen. The petty persecutions to which the population of the villages 
in the neighbourhood of the line have been subjected, has [sic] apparently 
caused the elements who are not Polish by nationality and birth to lose their 
enthusiasm of January. Desertion from the Polish army, and even from the 
Haller troops, strengthens the feeling among the people that the German Gov- 
ernment system, and even the military system, compares favourably with the 
Polish. In the course of three days’ haphazard intercourse, I was unable to find 
any inclination amongst the labouring class or the landowners to try even the ex- 
periment of accepting the Polish régime. Although in Danzig the merchant class 
welcome the free state principle, because they hope thereby to avoid the heavy 
taxation, such as the Retchsnotopfer,'4 which the German Government is con- 
templating, the estate owners in this neighbourhood donot admit any cogency 
in this argument. Furthermore, as many of them took an active part in defend- 
ing the territory against Polish occupation, at a time when the surrender of the 
territory to Poland, as laid down by the Peace Conference, was not foreseen, 
they now fear reprisals when they are definitely transferred to Poland. Ritt- 
meister Dohna for instance, showed me posters offering large sums for his cap- 
ture, alive or dead. The proprietress of the demesne of Lewitz, on whom I called, 
Frau von Hasa-Radlitz, informed me that her husband had been arrested 
in January by a cavalry patrol, taken to Posen, and executed on a false charge 
of being in possession of arms. As this lady was born in Bayreuth, and her 
sympathies were French, I promised to report this incident officially. Owing 
to her fear of reprisals, she now contemplates abandoning her property when 
the Peace Treaty is ratified. A cursory examination of the Versailles demar- 
cation line discloses many anomalies which will, however, be apparent to 
the Frontier Delimitation Commission. The median line of the lakes be- 
tween Tirschtiegel and Betsche forins an excellent boundary theoretically, 
but does not take account of the carefully planned fishery schemes which are 
in operation. The actual line of demarcation through Tirschtiegel places the 
church on the Polish side, and the school on the German side, of the frontier. 

6. It would not appear from the boundary clause in the Peace Treaty that 
sufficient latitude is allowed to the Frontier Delimitation Commission to 
depart from the line therein fixed, so that to take notice of the nationality and 
wishes of the population in the territory lying between the Versailles line and 

1¢ Reich Relief Contribution. 
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the German occupied line, a referendum would be needed. As neither party 
foresees a referendum, and as, consequently, no propaganda activity similar 
to that in other contested areas has taken place, a referendum sprung on the 
population ought to give a just result, but would be presumably in favour of 
Germany. 

7. In all this area, the harvest has been exceptionally good, the yield of 
corn being greater than any since the year 1905. The neighbourhood of 
large woods and brown coal areas ensures freedom from the fuel famine which 
threatens other parts of the country. The population is perfectly contented 
and merely expresses the wish to be ‘left alone’. 

8. The following table shows the percentage of German and Polish in- 
habitants in 19 villages:— 


Number of Polish German 
Names of villages inhabitants | inhabitants | inhabitants 


per cent.'5 
Deutschhédhe .. .. .. 351 98 
Ziegelscheune .. .. .. 287 100 
Lentschen fae hs 317 100 
Amtskassner .. .. .. 171 100 
Alt-Vorwerk .. .. .. 156 100 
Kupferhammer be. eA 480 100 
Glashiitte Bak ae. 7a 218 100 
Hiittenhauland ans * sacs 2093 97 
Lubenhauland oat 240 100 
Alt-Lablonke .. .. .. 385 96 
Sawade .. .. .. «. 128 100 
Neuschilln.. .. .... 313 95 
Punken: 2c 3% “e- 4s 323 100 
Lewitzhauland Ae. hs 438 100 
Blake ie. Be el cos 268 100 
Petershag a ee 250 100 
Lewitz .. ww wwe 265 85 
Kreuzwehr.. .. ... 166 95 
Schilln .. .. .. .. 556 go 





(ee 


Reliable statistics of other villages were not available. 


General Hoffmann.— Views of the Military and Conservative Parties 


1. The command of the entire front against Poland was originally in- 
tended to be entrusted to Hoffmann, but the Scheidemann Government 
feared to incur odium by such direct association with the man who is popu- 
larly regarded as responsible beyond all others for the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. In the hope that the command of a mere sector would be unwelcome 
to him, the Vth Sector was offered him, and in order that he might remain in 

18 The percentages in this column are as in the filed copy. 
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touch with the troops for party and sentimental reasons, he accepted and still 
holds the post. He makes no apology for the part which he played in Russia. 
Referring to that phase of his activities, he declares :— 

2. Czernin and Kiihlmann’® were incapable for different reasons. The 
first because he was hampered by his principles of political philosophy akin 
to those of Bethmann-Hollweg;'’ the latter because of his lack of character, 
the absence of any clear programme on the part of the Foreign Office and the 
vagueness of the instructions from the Chancellor. Peace was urgent; a 
month was lost in tiresome and fruitless negotiation. Hoffmann intervened 
with a categorical demand for immediate action on a fixed programme. 
Recognition of the Ukraine was necessary for two reasons—to obtain a share 
of the rich resources and to make peace with the Ukrainers. ‘If Satan had 
appeared in the East, representing some kingdom or other, offering peace, I 
should have treated with him.’ His intention was to sign peace with the 
Bolshevists, refuse diplomatic intercourse and, on the pretext that the 
Bolshevist Government were not maintaining order, march to Moscow with 
such a force that on his arrival five battalions would be available for the 
occupation of the town. He would then have restored the Empire, replacing 
the Tsar on the throne. Hoffmann would not say whom he proposed to elect 
Tsar. The military authorities failed to consent to this proposal, the ultimate 
object of which was a close alliance with the New Russia, for the purpose of 
exploiting her endless resources for immediate war needs and future peace 
expansion. 

3g. Hoffmann regards the creation of an independent Poland as purely 
temporary. His 22 years of experience of Russia and his immediate associa- 
tion with the administration of Russia and Poland during the war leave no 
doubt in his mind that the New Poland will fail, either from internal or 
external causes within five years. He refused to extend the possible life of 
Poland to ten years. The re-establishment of civilized government in Russia, 
whether by Denikin or Koltchak, whom he knew and who are incompetent, 
will mean the disintegration of Poland and its fresh partition. The incapacity 
of the Poles for autonomy might terminate the State structure earlier. The 
problem of the Jews was unsolvable. The Russian solution, incompatible 
with modern humanitarian notions, was the only solution. 

4. He was unable to understand the continuation of British operations 
from the base Archangel.'* The confusion in Europe caused by the Armistice 
should have been exploited by England. St. Petersburg should have been 
seized and used as a base. His agents inform him that Bolshevism is as virile 
as ever. A favourite ruse of Trotsky,’ first adopted after the peace of Brest- 
Litovsk with success against Germany, and employed repeatedly since, he 
considers, with success against the Allies, was the publication in the Russian 
Press of semi-official reports describing the instability, and for[e]casting the 


16 Count Czernin was Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1916-18; Herr von 
Kithlmann was German Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1917-18. 

17 German Chancellor, 1910-17 18 Cf. Volume III, Chap. II passim. 

19 Soviet Russian Commissar for War. 
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possible destruction of, the Soviet Government. This has lulled Germany 
into security, and helped to ruin his plan of armed interference. He thought 
it had lulled the Entente into a similar state and weakened measures of a 
vigorous nature. The military organization of the Bolsheviks was a parody 
of the imperial system. He knew the men who were responsible for both; he 
had helped to defeat the first. He would undertake with five divisions of 
German troops to ruin the second. The troops and material were available. 
He did not know what view the Entente would take of such an action, but the 
consent of the German Government was not indispensable. He denied that 
his object in restoring order in Russia was other than the ultimate rectifica- 
tion of the Polish frontier. The Poles might retain the indisputably Polish 
territory within Germany. He had never favoured the inclusion of foreign 
elements within the Empire, and had written a strong protest in the year 
1915, after the fall of the Russian fortresses,2° when short-sighted patriots 
were pressing the Government to annex Belgium, and Polish territory. He 
did not regard Germany’s situation as hopeless in any event. The vicissitudes 
of the last five years and history taught him that no one could accurately 
foretell the future; the solution of the problem in Europe was not in Versailles 
but in Moscow. He had maintained against Ludendorff in January, 1918, 
that peace in the East, namely peace as he conceived it, meant victory, or at 
worst a status quo. 

5. Reverting to home politics of the hour, he was opposed to a coup d'état 
from the Right. The time was not ripe, and again the attitude of the Entente 
was of great importance. A coalition Government was desirable. Its measures 
would need perhaps to be forced through. Workmen should be compelled 
to work. A ruthless withdrawal of unemployed pay and the benefits of 
national insurance would bring them to reason. The internal affairs of 
Germany were of small importance, and would be easily put in order, if her 
situation as a Power were even moderately satisfactory, and if some small 
measure of hope existed for the future. The organization of a movement by 
the Extreme Right would be difficult. The manifold jealousies amongst the 
former generals who had held high commands would make concerted action 
difficult. From questions addressed at odd moments in connection with other 
matters, it was clear that no direct communication existed between the 
Emperor and his ablest officers. Beyond a greeting conveyed secondhand he 
had received no direct message from Holland. As he had no hope to offer, 
direct communication would be unwelcome and embarrassing. 

6. His reminiscences of operations on the Eastern front introduced a com- 
parison between the military capacity of the Grand Duke Nicolas and Luden- 
dorff. The former, he considered, was easily the ablest Russian commander. 
His gravest mistake was at the outbreak of hostilities, when he should have 
concentrated his entire forces against Germany through East Prussia. Later, 
when his strategy was far superior, the quality of his troops had diminished. 
Ludendorff’s influence was not paramount until 1916, when the jealousy 


20 The reference was to the German capture of principal fortresses in western Russia 
during the German summer offensive of 1915. 
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awakened by his talents and unsympathetic nature had been overcome. 
Hoffmann had tried to dissuade him from publishing his reminiscences. The 
character of the man, however, was such, that conception was followed by 
direct action. His energy was tireless. He did not know to what he was now 
devoting it. One thing was certain, namely, that he was working at something, 
presumably he was writing another book. The volume published?! was sub- 
jective. The phases and detail actions of the war were sketched as they 
appeared to Ludendorff at the time. His conduct of operations seemed 
accordingly consequent and logical. This made criticism of the book difficult. 
It was remarkable that the German Press of all shades had observed silence 
on this, the most interesting of the memoirs written since the Armistice. 
Possibly, Ludendorff was preparing an objective survey, which would contain 
criticism of all the predominant figures, including himself. 

7. Although an infantry soldier, Hoffmann maintains with Ludendorff, 
that cavalry, far from becoming superfluous, will in the future be an arm of 
decisive importance in the early stages of a war. The disaster of 1914 would 
have been avoided and remedied, had this weapon been correctly employed. 
There was no excuse for the failure to seize the Channel ports and occupy the 
Somme line, after the Marne. 

8. The refusal of the Government to grant the two additional Army Corps, 
proposed by Ludendorff in his Army Budget of 1912, was due to the reluc- 
tance of the Army Authorities to recruit the necessary officers for these Corps 
from the well-to-do bourgeois class; the supply from the traditional sources, 
the landed aristocracy and higher officials, being already exhausted. Senti- 
mental considerations had more than once interfered with the otherwise cold 
and scientific military machine. 

g. An effort was being made to retain the associations and traditions of the 
old Prussian regiments by private arrangements amongst the ex-regular 
officers. Thus plate and mess property were allotted to individual officers, 
who were pledged to act as trustees, in the hope that at some time in the 
distant future regiments would be reconstituted. 

10. Value of the Japanese army, based on his association with it during the 
Russo-Japanese war; impressions of Indian civil and military administration ; 
personal impression of Lord Kitchener, whom he met in Calcutta; and other 
topics, of less immediate interest, were reviewed by General Hoffmann. 

T. F. BREEN 
BERLIN, 9th September 1919 
21 General E. Ludendorff, Meine Kriegserinnerungen (Berlin, 1919). 


No. 173 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Gosling (Prague) 
No. 142 Telegraphic [128485/2138/3} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 13, 1919 
Your telegram No. 151! (of August goth. Proposed journey to Sudetenland.) 


1 See No. 161, note 1. 
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In present circumstances visit might be looked on with suspicion and should 
not be undertaken.? 


2 Mr. Balfour had previously concurred in the despatch of this reply to Mr. Gosling. 


No. 174 


Str E. Crowe! (Paris) to Col. Pakenham Walsh ( Teschen)? 
No. 65/6 Telegraphic [138/5/1/18527) 


PARIS, September 13, 1919 

Council to-day [sic] decided’ that Teschen question shall be decided by 
plebiscite to be conducted as early as possible under control of Allied Powers. 
Plebiscite will be recorded by Committee throughout Duchy of Teschen. 


Polish and Czech Delegations through Dmowski and Benesh declare above 
solution acceptable. 


Plebiscites will also be held in Spitsz and Orava. 


! This telegram was formally headed as from Mr. Balfour and related to a decision taken 
at a meeting of the Allied Supreme Council, whereat Mr. Balfour was present, on Sep- 
tember 11, 1919: see note 3 below. The telegram, however, was not sent till September 13, 
after Mr. Balfour had left Paris: cf. No. 171, note 1, and No. 180, note 2. 

2 This telegram was repeated to the Foreign Office, the War Office, Prague and Warsaw. 

3 This decision was taken by the Allied Supreme Council on September 11 (cf. note 1 
above). The official record of this decision and preceding discussion in the Supreme Council 
is printed in Volume I, No. 56, minute 3. 


No. 175 


General Malcolm (Berlin) to Sir E. Crowe (Parts. Received September 15) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [464/1/3/18719} 


BERLIN, September 14, 1919 
Noske’s scheme for reduction of the Reichswehr mentioned in weekly 


report number 21! of September 12th to 20 brigades has been suspended till 
further orders. 


1 No 172. 


No. 176 


General Gorton (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received September 16) 
No. G. 52 Telegraphic [46/1/19/18385] 

BUDAPEST, September 15, 1919 

Propose to visit Admiral Hor .. . y' at Siof. . . k? to-morrow to get further 


1 Thus in original. The reference was evidently to Admiral Horthy. 
2 Thus in original. The reference was probably to Siofok. 
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details about his army and information about persecution of Jews. Shall 
return here on September 18th. 


No. 177 
Sir E. Crowe (Parts) to Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) 


No. 19 Telegraphic [70/2/1/18949) 
PARIS, September 15, 1919 

Your telegram No. 423' to the Foreign Office regarding Minorities clauses. 

The Supreme Council unanimously decided? that Article 60 of the Austrian 
Treaty could not be modified. 

The Supreme Council are determined to maintain the principle of the 
Minorities Treaty which has already been accepted and signed by Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia. Once the principle is admitted they are, however, 
prepared to discuss the question in a friendly spirit with the Roumanian 
Delegation and possibly to make certain concessions on points of detail to 
meet their objections. The Committee dealing with the matter would 
throughout have been glad to have the co-operation of the Roumanian 
Government in drafting the Treaty, and have more than once invited the 
observations of the Roumanian Delegation on it, but the latter have hitherto 
repudiated the principle of the Treaty and refused their assistance. 

You should reply in this sense if the King or the Roumanian Government 
again discuss the matter with you. 


1 No. 163. 
2 On September 8, 1919: see Volume I, No. 53, minute 5. 


No. 178 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Recetved September 25) 


No. 161 [133598/392/19] 
, BUCHAREST, September 15, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that Mr Maniu and his confidential secretary, 
Mr. Tilea, have been to see me two or three times since the resignation of the 
Bratiano Cabinet.! 

I asked Mr. Maniu whether he had yet decided to accept the premier- 
ship. He replied that he feared it was impossible for him to do so. He quite 
agreed that a National Government was the only one for this country at the 
present juncture. But he maintained that in the present state of public 
opinion he and the Transylvanian party would be irretrievably ruined were 
they to form a Government on the basis of acceptance of the Peace Treaty. 

I told Mr. Maniu that he was in my opinion the only man who could save 


t On September 12, 1919: see Volume I, No. 63, appendix A. 
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Roumania from drifting into chaos. I could not see why he could not form a 
Government on the basis of a friendly examination of the treaty. I was 
bound to admit that public opinion was unanimously opposed to the accep- 
tance of the foreign minorities clause. But I thought this state of things was 
really artificial and had been brought about by a cleverly conducted press 
campaign. This appeared to be largely a political manceuvre on the part of 
the Bratiano Government, with a view to rendering the situation as difficult 
as possible for their successor. It seemed to me that if Mr. Maniu took office 
on these lines there was a good prospect that public feeling on this question 
might be led into more reasonable channels. I added that though I could 
give him no assurance in this respect, I felt sure that the Conference would be 
much better disposed towards a new Ministry, which would be in no way to 
blame for the uncompromising attitude taken up by the late Government. 
I could hold out no hopes that the principle involved in the foreign minorities 
clause would be dropped, but a reasonable attitude on the part of the new 
Government might well result in a modification of some of the details which 
were specially obnoxious to Roumanian sentiments.” 

I cannot say, however, that my arguments appeared to convince Mr. 
Maniu, who remained of opinion that an acceptance of the foreign minorities 
clause would completely discredit the Transylvanian leaders. 

I was therefore very glad when Mr. Maniu expressed a wish to meet Sir 
George Clerk.3 The interview took place at this Legation to-day. Mr. Maniu 
began by a long and, I must admit, somewhat convincing exposé of the Rou- 
manian point of view in regard to the occupation of Budapest. I will not 
trouble your Lordship with an account of Mr. Maniu’s defence of Rou- 
manian action, as it was on exactly similar lines to those of the declaration 
made by the Roumanian Delegation on the occasion of their refusal to sign 
the treaty. Sir George Clerk replied with a very clear explanation of the 
point of view of the Conference. He pointed out that there appeared to have 
been a good deal of misunderstanding, and that the fault for this state of 
things lay with the Roumanian Government in failing to inform the Con- 
ference of the scope and objects of their action. He expressed the hope that 
the matter would be capable of a speedy adjustment, provided the Rou- 
manian Government showed a conciliatory and reasonable attitude. 

In reply to a query from Mr. Maniu Sir George Clerk then went on to say 
that the actual principle involved in the foreign minorities clause could not 
be abandoned. The Supreme Council were resolved to maintain the principle 
of the minorities clauses as embodied in the treaty, which had already been 
signed by Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. If the actual form of the clause hurt 
the susceptibilities of the Roumanian people, this was entirely the fault of 


3 In reply to the present despatch Lord Curzon informed Mr. Rattigan in Foreign Office 
despatch No. 188 of September jo to Bucharest: ‘I approve the language used by you in 
conversation with Monsieur Maniu, as reported in the third paragraph of your despatch.’ 

3 Sir G. Clerk had arrived in Bucharest on September 11 on a special mission from the 
Allied Supreme Council, for which cf. Volume I passim; cf. also No. 179, below. 

4 See No. 165. 
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the Roumanian peace delegation. Mr. Bratiano in company with the chief 
delegates of Greece, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia, had been invited to 
attend the commission on minorities and explain his views. Had he accepted 
this invitation, no doubt much of what appeared objectionable to the Rou- 
manians in the form of the clauses could have been avoided. But he had met 
the invitation with a blank refusal to admit even the principle involved. In 
these circumstances Sir George Clerk felt sure that if the new Roumanian 
Government adopted a reasonable attitude and requested that the Rou- 
manian draft treaty might be examined in a friendly spirit, with a view to 
the possible modification of some of the details, there was little doubt that 
the Conference would do their best to consider Roumanian susceptibilities. 
Mr. Maniu appeared to be distinctly impressed by what Sir George Clerk 
said, but I fear that it is too much to hope that he will be thereby induced to 

accept the responsibility of forming a Government on the basis indicated. 

I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


No. 179 


Sir G. Clerk (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received September 1g) 


No. 4 Telegraphic [114/1/11/19042] 
BUCHAREST, September 16, 1919 


My telegrams Nos. 2 and 3' to Supreme Council. 

I have made no comments in reporting Bratiano’s views to Supreme 
[Council] as my instructions do not really go beyond delivery of Note to 
Roumanian Government and giving them such explanations in regard to the 
position in Paris as they may ask for. 

But in my opinion the Hungarian question can be settled with a modicum 
of good will on both sides. Roumanians are honestly puzzled at severity of 
Allies’ Notes when they expected congratulations on the capture of Budapest.? 
They realize two things. 


' Cf. Volume I, No. 63, appendices A—C. 

2 In this connexion Mr. Rattigan had reported in Bucharest despatch No. 159 of Sep- 
tember 13, 1919, to Lord Curzon (received September 25: not printed): ‘A meeting of 
Allied representatives was held shortly after Sir George Clerk’s arrival here, at which the 
latter read the note from the Supreme Council, and explained the point of view of the latter, 
Both the French and Italian Ministers expressed grave concern at the tone of the note. They 
took special exception to the question addressed to the Roumanian Government as to their 
readiness to evacuate Hungary. They expressed the firm conviction that the immediate 
evacuation of Hungary by Roumanian troops would inevitably produce a condition of 
anarchy, with the result that the Allied Powers would be obliged to request Roumania to 
come back again. They said that the Roumanian Government would be quite prepared 
to admit the principle that everything taken from the enemy was the common property of 
the Allies. But they pointed out that Roumania had been in a desperate situation as regards 
railways and transport, owing to the spoliation inflicted on her by the Hungarians. The 
Roumanian Government had therefore felt themselves unable to wait for such of the rail- 
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1. That 1t would be fatal to them to break with the Alliance. 

2. Guarantee of orderly and prosperous Hungary is more important for 
them than for anyone else. 

Only they have a possibly exaggerated idea of extent to which Hungary 
must be first reduced to military impotence and an abiding fear of her 
turning to Germany or Bolshevism. 

In any case Bratiano has been wise enough to take the Allied Note quite 
calmly and expresses himself eager to work whole-heartedly with the Allies, 
provided Roumania’s special interest is admitted. 


His one provocative action has been to . . .3 withdrawal of Rumanian 
army, no doubt in the hope of Allies having to ask him .. .4 in hand to 
remain. 


I trust this may not arouse forcible resentment in Paris as I think it can 
be turned by insisting on evacuation by stages leaving organized Hungarian 
police and gendarmerie behind. 

Please let me know if I am required to remain here. I am of course ready 
to do so or help in any way but I must get home and to Prague’ some time 
and if Bratiano’s remarks can be taken in Paris as a basis of settlement the 
details can be worked out there. 


way material regained from Hungary as might fall to Roumania under the eventual distri- 
bution by the Allied Powers. I interposed with the remark that in the early stages of the 
advance on Budapest I had advised Mr. Bratiano to explain his situation frankly to the 
Allies and, while admitting the common property principle above mentioned, to request 
that he might in the circumstances be authorised to recover at once certain quantities of 
railway material, which might be written off against the share to be ascribed eventually to 
Roumania. Mr. Bratiano had however not listened to this suggestion, presumably because 
he feared that such a request would be refused, and because he felt it a matter of life and 
death for Roumania to recover this material without an instant’s delay. My French and 
Italian colleagues then went on to give an exposé of what would probably be the Rou- 
manian reply. The main lines of this presumed reply were in accordance with those con- 
tained in the declaration of the Roumanian Peace Delegation, on the occasion of their 
refusal to sign the treaty [see No. 165]. This declaration was published in the local press last 
night. I have no doubt that the Roumanian reply will be on the lines anticipated.’ 

3 The text here is uncertain. The sense would suggest the insertion of words such as 
‘order prompt’: see Volume I, No. 63, appendix A. 

4 The text here is uncertain. 

5 Sir G. Clerk was designated to be H.M. Minister at Prague. 


No. 180 
Sir E. Crowe (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received September 19) 


No. 1827 [131240/1193/3] 
PARIS, September 17, 1919 
My Lord, 
In reply to Your Lordship’s despatch, No. 5938! (125476/W/3) of Sep- 
tember oth, relative to the proposed despatch of an economic Mission to 
™ No. 166. 
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Hungary, I observe that Admiral Troubridge’s recommendations imply 
that the Mission should in the first instance go to Czecho-Slovakia and 
Austria, and that it should not proceed to Hungary until it has visited these 
two countries. 

2. I consider, therefore, that the Mission might well proceed to Prague 
and subsequently to Vienna, and that if on reaching the latter capital they 
consider it to be of value to proceed to Budapest, the question of their ex- 
tending their journey might be considered. If, by that time, peace has been 
signed with Hungary, there will, of course, be no objection to their going on 
to Budapest. If, however, Hungary is still technically at war, the matter will 
require further consideration, and an intimation will in any case have to be 
addressed to our principal Allies. 

Iam, &c., 
(for Mr. Balfour) 
Eyre A. CROWE? 


2 Sir E. Crowe had not yet been officially confirmed as head of the British Peace Delega- 
tion after the departure from Paris of Mr. Balfour (cf. No. 171, note 1), and Sir E. Crowe 
therefore signed formally on behalf of Mr. Balfour who had, however, ceased to act as head 
of the delegation. 


No. 181 


Record of a meeting in Paris on September 17, 1919, of the Committee on 
Organization of the Reparation Commission 


No. 10 [Confidential/Germany/31] 


The meeting opened at 10.30 with Monsieur Loucheur in the Chair. 

Present: United States; Mr. Dresel, Colonel Logan: Great Britain; Sir John 
Bradbury, Major Monfries, Mr. Macfadyean: France; Monsieur Loucheur, 
Controller-General Mauclére, Monsieur Jouasset: Jtaly; Signor d’Amelio, 
Signor Ferraris, Count San Martino: Belgium; Colonel Theunis, Major 
Bemelmans. 


... 11.! Note from the American Delegation regarding the supply of foodstuffs, 
raw materials and coal to Austria—(B. 82).? 

CoLoneL Locan (United States) summarised the contents of the Note. 
He laid emphasis on the fact that the Austrian stocks would be exhausted by 
the beginning of December, and that it was an urgent matter to set up a 
Sub-Commission to study the resources and needs of the country. 

He added that the United States had undertaken the provisioning of 
Austria up to this year’s harvest. Mr. Hoover, who had been in charge of 
this work, had carried it out, and it was now for the Allies to undertake the 
work of provisioning if they considered it necessary. 

THE CHAIRMAN stated that a question of principle arose—had the Organi- 


1 The preceding minutes related to other matters. 
2 Appendix below. 
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sation Committee of the Reparation Commission to undertake the pro- 
visioning of Austria? 

The American and Italian Delegations replied in the affirmative. 

CoLoneL THEUuNIS (Belgium) emphasized the grave financial problem 
raised by this question. 

Sm Joun Brapsury (Great Britain) replied that the Organisation Com- 
mittee of the Reparation Commission only had to concern itself with the 
provisioning of Austria in so far as there were in that country assets available 
to cover expenses. When no further assets were available, it would be 
necessary for the Governments to consider the question. 

The Committee declared itself in agreement with this view. 

Major Monrrigs (Great Britain) suggested that the Sub-Commission 
proposed by the American letter should sit at Vienna. As a matter of fact, 
the various Allied and Associated Powers have already representatives avail- 
able on the spot and the ‘Special Section for Austria’3 provided for by the 
Treaty will meet in that city. 

THE CHarrMaN replied that he considered this proposal excellent, and 
that he would lay it before the Supreme Council as soon as possible.* It 
would, nevertheless, be necessary to provide a programme and instructions 
for this Vienna Sub-Commission. It would be desirable that a small Com- 
mittee should meet here without delay for this purpose. 

This proposal was accepted by the Committee. 

Controller-General Mauclére was nominated to represent France, Major 
Monfries for Great Britain, Colonel Logan for the United States. Italy and 

Belgium will appoint their representatives as soon as possible. . . .5 


APPENDIX TO No. 181 


Memorandum for consideration of the Committee on Organisation of the Reparation 


Commission 
B. 82. 
American Representative on Organisation Committee of the Reparation 
Commission. 


On July 17, 1919, the Supreme Council adopted the following resolution,‘ 
which was communicated to the Austrian Peace Delegation at St. Germain: 
‘With reference to the request laid before the Supreme Economic 
Council from the Austrian Delegation that provision of further supplies 
should be immediately undertaken by the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments, this request has been laid before the Council of Five and the 
Council wishes to state that as food and raw materials for Austria during 
the forthcoming year are fundamental to her recuperation and her ability 


3 Of the Reparation Commission: see article 179 of the Treaty of Saint Germain. 
4 Cf. Volume I, No. 70, minute g. 

S The ensuing minutes related to other matters: cf. Volume V, No. 194. 

6 See Volume I, No. 13, minute 2. 
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to make reparation, the method of provision of such food and raw materials 
will be one of the first considerations of the Reparation Commission. 

‘The Council wishes, however, to make this assurance contingent on 
an understanding with the Austrian Government. The delivery of arms 
to Czecho-Slovakia has been greatly delayed despite the offer of coal in 
exchange. It must be understood that the continuation of the present 
supplies of food to Austria, as well as the above assurances, depend on the 
execution by Austria of the delivery of the arms and ammunition required 
by Czecho-Slovakia.’ 


In conformity with this resolution the Austrian Government actually 
effected the delivery of arms to Czecho-Slovakia through the intermediary 
action of representatives of the Allied and Associated Powers. 

The same intent as expressed in the resolution of the Supreme Council in 
its resolution [sic] of July 17th reappears in the various parts of Para. VIIT 
‘Reparations’ of the ‘Response of the Allied and Associated Powers to the 
Remarks of the Austrian Delegation on the conditions of Peace’? which 
preceded the signing® of the Treaty of Peace with Austria.° 

The responsibilities of the Allied and Associated Powers vis-d-uts the 
Austrian Government, for the provision of food and raw materials, including 
coal, during the forthcoming year, which are fundamental to Austria’s 
recuperation and her ability to make reparation, are therefore clearly defined 
as being one of the first considerations of the Reparation Commission. 

In view of the foregoing it appears appropriate and necessary to present 
for the immediate consideration of the Organisation Committee of the 
Reparation Commission, so far as it is known at this time, the state of supply 
of Austria. 

It will be remembered that the Austrian food supply has been almost 
entirely financed to date with funds derived from certain Treasury advances 
made by the United States Government to certain of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers who in turn have with these credits provided the necessary 
foodstuffs to the Austrian Government. 

In addition to the foodstuffs provided by these United States credits, other 
smaller deliveries of foodstuffs from adjoining countries and from American 
packers and British merchants, have been arranged through the inter- 
mediary of the Allied Food Mission at Vienna on the basis of special financial 
arrangements and by exchange of goods. 

Under date of September 5, 1919, we were in receipt of advices from the 
American Relief Administration representative in Vienna, to the effect that 
new contracts which were negotiated between Austria and Jugo-Slavia, 
through the intermediary of the Allied Food Mission at Vienna, had been 
signed and the food shipments under this contract were to commence at once. 

This contract provides for an additional 40,000 tons of foodstuffs or 
approximately one month’s supply for Austria, and this together with what 

7 See Bericht tiber die Tdtigkeit der deutschdsterreichischen Friedensdelegation in St. Germain-en- 
Laye, vol. ii, pp. 339 f. 8 On September 10, 1919. 

® Note in original: ‘See also article 181 and article 200 of Austrian Peace Treaty.’ 
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has already been provided this country appears according to our advices to 
provide for Austrian food requirements up to only December 1919. We have 
no reports as to Austrian requirements in raw materials and the extent of her 
coal requirements appear to be still a matter of discussion. 

The credits and resources which have heretofore been used exclusively in 
meeting Austria’s demands for foodstuffs, are either exhausted or have 
passed in almost their entirety to the supervision of the Organisation Com- 
mittee of the Reparation Commission. It is therefore, of highest importance 
that some plan be outlined by the Organisation Committee of the Reparation 
Commission, which has jurisdiction to deal with questions of food supplies 
and raw materials, including coal, by which a subsequent supply may be 
maintained. 

This is almost entirely a question of finance and some agency or other 
instrumentality of the Organisation Committee of the Reparations Com- 
mission should be set up at once to study and ascertain— 

1st. The amount of food supplies and raw materials already definitely 
arranged for and financed and the period for which they, together with the 
new internal crop of foodstuffs and internal stocks of raw materials including 
coal, will cover Austria’s requirements. 

and. The total remaining period, until August 1920, for which food 
supplies and raw materials, including coal, will have to be arranged for by 
the Reparation Commission and which are fundaniental to Austria’s re- 
cuperation and her ability to make reparation, together with an estimate of 
quantities and value. 

It is therefore suggested that a temporary Sub-Committee of the Organisa- 
tion Committee of the Reparations Commission be designated to consider 
this question and to submit recommendation at the earliest practical date 
as to the line of action which should be adopted by the Organisation Com- 
mittee of the Reparation Commission to meet this Austrian situation. 


No. 182 


Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Parts) 
No. 6088 [126462/529/55 | 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 17, 1919 
Sir, 

I have to inform you that in a conversation which took place on the 5th 
instant, Mr. Harmsworth! questioned Mr. Hoover? regarding the alleged 
pogroms in Poland. 

Mr. Hoover was quite emphatic in his view that the reports, concerning 
which he had himself made enquiries, were immensely exaggerated. The 
Jews, he considered, had been profiteering to the limit of their opportunities 


t Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
2 Mr. Hoover was passing through London on his return from Paris to the United States. 
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in Poland and he expressed surprise at the restraint and moderation displayed 
by the Polish troops, whose presence had sometimes especially in the towns 
and districts recently rescued from the Bolsheviks, been the only protection 
of the Jews against the infuriated Christian population. 

Iam, &c.,3 


3 Signature lacking on filed copy. 


No. 183 
Letter from Sir J. Tilley to Sir E. Crowe (Paris) 


No. 129930/W/3 [129930/129930/3) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 18, 1919 
Dear Crowe, | 

It is stated in the Manchester Guardian that the Zionist Central Office has 
received a telegram from Vienna reporting that the Austrian Government 
has issued a public announcement stating that 130,000 war refugees, mostly 
Jews, must leave Austria by September 2oth, after which date they will be 
forcibly expelled. 

2. The paragraph says that the greater number of those affected are 
Galician Jews, whose homes have been completely ruined by the war; that 
the Zionist Central Office state that the Austrian Government order is 
illegal as foreigners can be banished only if found guilty of a violation of the 
law; and that the order cannot be carried out for lack of trains and coal; 
there is, however, danger that the population of Vienna may take advantage 
of the Government’s announcement to commit excesses against the Jewish 
refugees. 

3. Are we to interpret Article 64 of the Peace Treaty with Austria (Section 
V, Protection of Minorities) as meaning that Austria should accord her 
citizenship to former Austrian citizens now resident within new Austria? 
If this interpretation 1s correct should Galician war refugees be allowed to 
claim citizenship under the new Treaty? 

4. The whole story may be quite untrue; if not, and in the doubtful event 
of the proceeding being feasible, the transfer of 130,000 war refugees, or any 
number distantly approaching that, from Austria to Galicia before Sep- 
tember 2oth, will lead to all kinds of horrors. You may therefore think it 
desirable to bring the matter up at the Peace Conference. 

[Yours ever, 
J. A. CG. Titiey]! 


! Signature supplied from the files of the British Peace Delegation. 
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No. 184 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received September 24) 


No. 440 Telegraphic: by bag [133302/1193/3] 
BUCHAREST, September 18, 1919 

Your telegram No. 396.! | 

French attitude in Roumania. I have no written proofs of anti American 
and British conduct on part of Mr. de St. Aulaire or other French officials. 
They are naturally careful not to commit themselves in writing. But from 
numerous reliable Roumanian sources I am assured that French Officials 
lose no opportunity of throwing all blame for attitude of Conference towards 
Roumania on shoulders of Great Britain and America. It is of course more 
a question of atmosphere than anything else. French show great cleverness 
in creating this atmosphere but it is difficult to get hold of anything very 
tangible. To give one instance of conduct referred to Mr. de St. Aulaire has 
remarked on several occasions that sense of Conference Notes is not always 
very clear because they have to be translated from English drafts. 

Roumanian papers, especially those published in French are full of articles 
emphasising friendly attitude of France as compared with Great Britain & 
America: these articles are, I suspect often inspired by French. Practically 
all Roumanian journalists have been trained in Fans and are therefore very 
liable to French influence. 


t Not printed. This telegram of September 15, 1919, to Bucharest asked Mr. Rattigan 
to report his ‘proofs of M. de St. Aulaire’s conduct’ referred to in No. 155. 


No. 185 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received September 29) 


No. 163 [134905/134/19] 


BUCHAREST, September 19, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to your despatch No. 161! of the 6th instant, forwarding a 
letter from Brigadier General Spears on the subject of the Serbo-Roumanian 
relations in the Banat, I have the honour to make the following observations 
on the proposals of the Serbian General Pechitch,? enclosed in General 
Spears’s letter. 


! Not printed. 

2 These proposals had been made in a letter of August 22, 1919, from General Pechitch 
in Paris to Brigadier-General Spears of the British Military Mission there (this letter had 
been transmitted by Brigadier-General Spears to Major-General Sir P. Radcliffe in a formal 
covering letter of even date). General Pechitch had stated in his letter (translation) that the 
Yugoslav authorities ‘have positive information that Roumania has decided to attack us 
and take our portion of the Banat’. General Pechitch requested General Spears ‘to use 
your influence with your Government for the purpose of bringing about the following 
measures by the Supreme Council of the Allies:—1. To prevent Roumania from concen- 
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1. It is difficult to prevent Roumania from concentrating any troops on 
the Banat frontier.2 The Roumanian reply to any representations in this 
sense is that any such concentration of their forces is a mere precautionary 
measure and is the direct result of similar measures on the part of Serbians. 
Probably neither side has at present any intention to attack, but the great 
danger is that, in the present state of feeling between the two countries, the 
fact that large forces are immediately facing each other may at any moment 
lead to serious hostilities. I have again warned the Roumanian Government 
of this danger, and have pointed out that we have now reached the pen- 
ultimate stage in the progress of events which I forecasted to Mr. Pherekyde‘ 
some four months ago, when remonstrating with him as to the inception of 
the Anti-Serbian press campaign in this country. It is now a case of a vicious 
circle; neither side will pause in the sequence of hostile steps owing to a 
similar step on the part of the other party. 

2. In these circumstances the temporary establishment of a neutral zone 
would seem advisable, but the difficulties of such a course are obvious. In the 
first place the Allies cannot presumably spare the necessary troops for the 
policing of such zone, few though they would be. At the same time the zone 
could not be left without some police force, as the rival factions would be at 
each other’s throats in a moment. I suggest therefore that, for want of a 
better solution, it might be possible to enjoin on both Serbs and Roumanians 
a withdrawal to say 5 kilometres distance on each side from the actual 
Serbo-Roumanian frontier. Each country could undertake the policing of 
its own strip of territory thus vacated, but no troops other than the necessary 
Gendarmes should be allowed to enter the 10 kilometre zone so created. 
There are of course objections to this scheme, but I can see no other means 
of putting an end to a most dangerous situation. 

Once this has been done every effort can be made to bring about better 
relations between the two countries. I consider that the blame for the 
present bitterness lies principally with the Roumanians in view of the 
Government-inspired anti-Serbian press campaign against which, as Your 
Lordship is aware, I repeatedly warned the Roumanian Government. At 
the same time the Serbs are by no means blameless, as they have given con- 
siderable provocation. In the first instance, before evacuating Orsova, and, 
more recently, Temesvar they undoubtedly removed large quantities of 
Roumanian property. 


trating any troops on our Banat frontier. 2. To interpose Allied troops in as large numbers 
as possible between ourselves and the Roumanians in order to prevent any possibility of 
conflict. 3. To notify Roumania that an attack against us in the Banat and the violation of 
the frontier agreed upon will be considered by the Allies as an act of direct provocation 
against all the Allies, and will involve collective action on their part.’ 

3 Mr. Rattigan had reported in Bucharest telegram No. 438, by bag, of September 18, 
1919 (received September 24): ‘Roumanians are now concentrating troops in Banat. 
Military authorities state that these consist of 2 infantry and 1 cavalry division, making up 
a force exactly equal to that brought into the Banat by the Serbians.’ 

4 M. Pherekyde, Minister without Portfolio in the government of M. Bratiano, had acted 
as Prime Minister during the latter’s absence in Paris. 
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The result is now a dangerous deadlock, and though I put forward the 
above scheme with considerable diffidence, I feel very strongly that something 
must be done at once to prevent a conflagration. In the temporary absence 
of General Greenly I cannot obtain his views on this question, but I know that 
he agrees with me as to the danger of the present situation. 

A copy of this despatch has been sent direct to the Astoria. 

I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


No. 186 


Record! by Colonel Thelwall of a conversation in Berlin with Herr Erzberger 
and Herr Schmidt? 


[135589/4232/18] 
BERLIN, September 19, 1919 

1. The interview took place at the request of the Ministers and was not 
asked for by me. It appears to have been brought about by the extreme 
anxiety which the German Government feels with regard to the present 
financial and economic situation of Germany and the prospects of the coming 
winter. Very great emphasis was laid on the importance of rapid assistance 
being forthcoming, if progressive disintegration and final collapse are to be 
avoided. Effective help in a month’s time would be more appreciated than 
ten times the amount in 12 months. Both Ministers suggest that the fact that 
peace has not been ratified should be disregarded for the purpose of prelimi- 
nary negotiations, as it has been in the case of the Rhineland Commission and 
the reconstruction of the devastated area. 

2. The matter which is causing the German Government most anxiety 
and which is placing insuperable difficulties in the way of the Ministers for 
Finance and Trade is the commercial condition of the occupied territory. 
Unless the German Government is allowed to put its Customs and Import 
and Export supervising machinery into force along the German western 
frontier,3 all the efforts made within the country to reconstruct and improve 
industry and finance will prove fruitless, as they are at present. The three 
essentials are :— 


(a) The levy of customs duties in gold. 
(6) The complete re-establishment of German customs control. 
(c) The enforcement of the German Import and Export Regulations. 


As to (a) The German interpretation of the provision that the 1914 
Customs rates are to be maintained is, that as the Customs rates for 1914 


! This record by Colonel Thelwall, British Senior Commercial Commissioner in Germany, 
was sent to the Department of Overseas Trade, which transmitted a copy to the Foreign 
Office on September 29, 1919 (received October 1). 

2 German Minister for Trade and Economics. 

3 For this question cf. Volume II, No. 37, minute 2. 
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were in gold, they should be levied in the same medium now. In any case, 
unless Germany is allowed to enforce this regulation, she is deprived of a very 
important part of her income and a further impediment to fulfil her obliga- 
tions will be put in her way. The income from Customs duties before the 
war amounted to 700,000,000 gold marks a year, the amount which Erz- 
berger is receiving at present is 132,000,000 marks in paper which he reckons 
is equivalent to 26,000,000 in gold. Apart from this large financial deficit, 
serious dislocation of the goods traffic entering Germany is caused, as the 
difference between the gold rate and the mark rate makes it profitable for 
goods to be taken long journeys in order to enter Germany from the West 
rather than by another frontier, thereby causing considerable loss to German 
ports, unnecessarily wasting large quantities of coal and contributing to the 
already dangerous congestion of the railways in Western Germany. It has 
been ascertained that goods have been brought into Germany from Denmark 
via Holland and Belgium in order to benefit by the difference in the German 
Customs duties at Aix-la-chapelle and Hamburg and that other consign- 
ments have been sent from Czecho-Slovakia via Switzerland into Alsace 
rather than over the Eastern German frontier direct to their destination, 
which was Dresden. 

As to (5) and (c), Herr Erzberger has recently caused a searching enquiry 
of a secret nature to be held amongst the Customs Officials in the Occupied 
Territory and he has satisfied himself that they are completely efficient and 
trustworthy and could undertake their duties at once, if the Armies of Occu- 
pation would give them the necessary freedom and support to do so. Herr 
Erzberger proposes that fixed quantities be agreed upon with regard to the 
supplies for the Armies of Occupation and that everything coming in in 
excess of such quantities should be subject to the German Customs Tariff 
in gold and to the German Import Regulations. 

3. For the solution of the purely financial difficulties which are weighing 
particularly heavily upon Germany, but are also affecting the whole world, 
Herr Erzberger is extremely anxious that conversations should be held at 
any place convenient to the Allies with a view to the floating of an inter- 
national loan by England and the United States. Here again the need for 
rapidity of action was emphasised, if the measure was to be of any use to 
Germany. The proposal is that the greater Powers among the Allies, in- 
cluding Belgium, and the neutral countries nearest to Germany, should each 
send representatives of their State Bank, their Ministry of Finance and their 
Ministry of Trade to participate in these conversations. By making the loan 
an international one in which practically all the European States had a share, 
it is considered that the odium attaching to the granting of financial support 
to Germany alone would be avoided. 

4. As a temporary and more speedy measure Herr Erzberger would like 
to know whether it would be possible for him to obtain, either from the 
Government or privately, a short Sterling loan of about 10,000,000 pounds, 
half repayable in six months and half in a year. He would propose to use 
the money thus obtained for the purchase of marks in neutral countries and, 
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with characteristic optimism, he considers that by judicious manipulation 
of such purchases he could bring the mark down to 304 in a few days. 

5. The question of supplementing financial aid by commercial stimulis [sic] 
was also touched upon and the methods which have several times been sug- 
gested before, were again proposed viz.:—To ration certain quantities of 
raw materials to German industry which would work them up into finished 
articles for the account of the seller, receiving a fair profit after delivery of 
the finished articles, and secondly, to encourage a system of barter by using 
as much as possible of the price obtained for allied goods sold in Germany 
for the purchase of German goods or raw materials. 


Remarks 


(a) I do not feel competent to express an opinion on paras 3 and 4 which 
involve international financial considerations of considerable magnitude, 
but as to para 2, I am of opinion that the complaints of the German Ministers 
are undoubtedly justified and that it is useless for them to endeavour to effect 
financial and industrial improvements in their country as long as they are 
denied proper [customs] control over their most important frontier, a denial 
which also affects adversely their commercial relations with their other neigh- 
bours. 

Further, the conditions created by the present lack of control and super- 
vision in the Occupied Territory as far as imports and commercial transac- 
tions generally are concerned, only tend to promote a large amount of 
speculative and unsound business which is of no permanent value to either 
Germany or the Allies and is undoubtedly a contributory cause to the 
dangerous fluctuations in the rate of the mark which not only make transac- 
tions with Germany almost impossible, but have brought the country to the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

If it is decided to admit the gold rate, a distinction would have to be made 
between customs duties raised ad valorem and on bulk; in the first case the rise 
in the price as compared with the pre-war average would in itself be sufficient 
to compensate largely for the depreciation of the mark e.g. an article subject 
to a duty of 5% before the war and costing M1oo would now cost M3o00-500 
and, still being subject to a duty of 5%, would bring in 3-5 times as much as 
formerly ; in the second case, however, 100 tons or 100 dozen or 100 yards of 
material would produce only the same number of marks duty as in peace 
time and the gold tariff should, therefore, be allowed to operate. 

Possibly a simpler way than that suggested by Herr Erzberger of adjusting 
the matter of army supplies would be to pay duty on everything entering the 
Occupied Territory and to obtain a refund monthly of the amount paid on 
army stores. 

(65) As to para 5 I fully realise that it would probably be impossible to 
obtain sufficient co-operation among British Merchants to carry out either 
of the methods proposed on a sufficiently large scale to make them profitable 


4 The exchange rate of the German mark fell from 74 marks = £1 on August 5, 1919, 
to 174 marks = £1 on December 1. 
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or to exercise a lasting effect, besides I presume that Englishmen are not 
inclined to entrust their money or their goods to Germany for any length of 
time in her present state. On the other hand if one of the courses suggested 
could be adopted in order to supplement any financial action which might 
be taken, I am convinced that the improvement not only in Germany’s 
industrial and financial, but also in her political, condition would be suffi- 
cient to eliminate any undue risk. In any case, if Germany were to some 
extent helped over her money troubles, the commercial relations with other 
countries would automatically re-adjust themselves. 

(c) Finally, I should like to point out in connection with the proposals 
made by the German Ministers that this country is now about to enter on 
what will probably be the most difficult months since the revolution. While 
political unrest appears to have died down and neither the Right nor the 
Left seem to contemplate violent measures, economic distress will before long 
make its evil influence felt and if by any chance it should bring matters to 
such a pitch that an orderly government becomes impossible in Germany 
the possibility of a union with the Russian Soviet Republic must be con- 
templated. I consider this danger remote, but sufficiently real to make some 
action, even if it be only the opening of financial negotiations, well worth 
while. My reason for this view is that if Germany collapses, either through 
bankruptcy or political anarchy the Entente would not only be deprived of 
many of those advantages which she has a right to expect from her victory, 
but would also be faced with so vast an area of disturbance that it would 
practically be impossible to restore it to a state of order again.$ 

F. THELWALL 


5 The Foreign Office transmitted a copy of this report to the Treasury on October 7. 
In reply Mr. Blackett of the Treasury stated in a letter of October 16 to Lord Hardinge: 
‘With reference to paragraphs 3 and 4 of Colonel Thelwall’s Report I am to request you to 
inform Earl Curzon of Kedleston that, so far as His Majesty’s Government is concerned, 
there can be no question of adopting the suggestions of Herr Erzberger relative to an 
International Loan or a short-term sterling loan to Germany.’ 


No. 187 
Report by General Malcolm (Berlin)' 
No. 22 [136226/4232/18] 


BERLIN, September 19, 1919 
Report on Present Conditions in Germany 


Part I.—Political 


1. In my last report? I gave a summary of the proceedings of the Inter- 
Allied Commission in Upper Silesia, and I now propose to complete it up 
to date. 


* A copy of this report was received in the Foreign Office from the War Office on October 
2, 1919. 2 No. 172. 
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It will be remembered that the heads of the Commission returned to Berlin 
on Tuesday, 9th September, and on the same day handed a short report to 
the German Government. This contained certain demands as to the action 
which, in the opinion of the Commission, was necessary, if the order which 
had been re-established was to be maintained. Briefly, these demands were :— 


(a) The immediate cessation of the brutalities committed by the troops. 

(6) Permission to return for all fugitives, whether they had crossed the 
frontier into Poland or were merely in hiding. Returning fugitives to 
be re-employed. 

(c) Careful revision of a list of 262 persons, whom the local authorities had 
declared must be prevented from returning to Upper Silesia. 

(d) These measures to be followed in due course by an amnesty for all 
persons not accused of offences against the common law. 


2. This memorandum was discussed by the German Government with the 
Prussian Government and with Herr Hoérsing, and on Saturday the 13th, the 
German reply was handed to the Commission. The demands (a), (6) and (c) 
were accepted, but were made dependent upon the return by the Poles of 
13 Germans, including two aviators, who had been carried off during the 
insurrection, and of whose present location nothing was known. 

Demand (d) was set aside as impossible, unless the amnesty were extended 
to include the whole German-Polish front, and was to be reciprocal on the 
part of the Poles. 

3. After some discussion it was decrded that the Commission should send 
an officer at once to Warsaw to collect information about the 13 missing 
Germans, and, if possible, to obtain their release. In return, the Prussian 
Government was to issue a proclamation stating that all fugitives might 
return to their homes, and granting immunity from punishment, provided 
they had not taken part with arms in the insurrection, or committed offences 
against the common law. 

It was further stated that— 


(a) Steps would be taken to secure work for returning refugees. 

(6) As some of the 262 persons specially mentioned were German subjects, 
they could not be debarred from returning, but that should they do 
so, they must be prepared for prosecution or detention. 


The question of an amnesty was discussed, but the German attitude was 
not modified. Clearly, the German counter-suggestions went far beyond the 
power of the Commission. 

4. As the result of this discussion, Major Ruger: of the Italian Mission left 
Berlin for Warsaw the same evening. So far, he has been unable to find any 
trace of the 13 missing Germans, but has now gone on to Cracow to make 
further enquiries. 

Secondly, the following Proclamation was issued at Breslau on Tuesday, 
the 16th September :-— 


‘As the Inter-Allied and Military Mission has undertaken and guaranteed 
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that effective measures will be taken without delay to repatriate persons 
kidnapped in the recent disturbances, and as General Dupont has already 
sent a special officer to Poland for this purpose, the Reichskommissar will 
place no obstacle in the way of the return of those persons who fled to 
Poland during the revolt. This permission to return does not, however, 
in any way exclude the legal prosecution of those persons who committed 
the crime of felony or took part with arms in the fighting against the 
Germans. A limited number of persons will be debarred from the right to 
return. The list of names so debarred will be submitted for further re- 
vision. 

‘As a result of an agreement between employer and employee organiza- 
tions, an opportunity will be given to all those who return to resume work 
on or after the 17th September, on which date their return will take place.’ 


5. Such is the state of affairs at the time of writing. There have been no 
further serious troubles, and efforts are now being made, both by the Com- 
mission and by the German Government, to find out how many of the 
refugees will avail themselves of the permission to return. | 

General Dupont has gone to Paris to make a further report in person, and 
Lieut.-Colonel Tidbury remains in charge of that portion of the Commission 
which 1s remaining for the present in Upper Silesia. 

6. In my last report I mentioned that the German Government intended 
to convert Upper Silesia into a separate province. I now attach (Paper A); 
a memorandum by Lieut.-Colonel Longhurst, which gives an outline of the 
intentions of the Government with regard to Article 18 of the Constitution, 
and the Prussian attitude upon the questions of Upper Silesia, the Rhineland 
and Thuringia. 

7. The sentences on the accused in the case of the murder of the Munich 
hostages* has been pronounced. F. Seid! and Schicklhofer were sentenced to 
death on two counts of murder, Wtedl, Pirzer, Fehmer and 7. Seidl to death on 
single counts of murder; seven of the accused to 15 years’ imprisonment with 
hard labour, on the charge of being accessory to murder; the above sentences 
are all classed as ‘ignominious’ (entailing loss of Ehrenrecht).s Two of the 
accused were released. 

This trial resulted from the revolution in Munich in April last, when for 
4 weeks the town was in the hands of the Red Guard. The latter took 22 
hostages from the population of whom 1o were murdered in circumstances 
of great barbarity on 1st May, at the moment when Munich was recaptured 
by the White Government troops. 

The murdered persons were Prince Thurn und Taxis, Countess v. Westar, 
two other titled officers, four artists, members of the Thule Society (a pan- 
German, anti-Semitic club), and two hussars of the White Guard, who were 
captured while on outpost. Countess v. Westarp was secretary of the Thule 
Society. 

3 Enclosure below. + See below. 

5 i.e. loss of civil rights (btirgerliche Ehrenrecht). 
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The hostages were imprisoned in the Lintfold High School, which was used 
as a military establishment by the Red Guard, and the room used for the 
imprisonment has become notorious as the ‘Black Hole of Munich’. 

F. Seidl, now sentenced to death, was Commandant of the Lintfold 
Establishment. 

The trial has lasted a fortnight; the proceedings have been those of a 
Volksgericht, that is, trial by three judges appointed by Government. Its 
conduct has been characterized by squabbles among the accused and 
facetiousness on the part of the judges. 

8. I also attach (Paper B)® a summary by Lieut.-Colonel Longhurst of a 
speech in which Herr Scheidemann, the late Minister President, reviewed the 
present political situation and his own action in declining to sign the Peace 
Treaty. 

_ Paper C.6—An interview with Dr. Schlesinger, of the Bund Neues Vaterland, 
which contains some points of interest. Dr. Schlesinger and his friends are 
haunted by the fear which is expressed in paragraph 7, of an intrigue be- 
tween the reactionary party and the Soviet Government in Russia. 


N. MALCOLM’ 


ENcLosurE IN No. 187 
Paper A 
State re-distribution within Germany 


1. Article 18 of the Constitution contemplates alterations in the terri- 
tories of the States which have hitherto made up the German Empire, and 
the formation of new States as part of the future United States of Germany. 

2. The Bill dealing with the franchise for the settlement of the above 
questions will come before the Retchsversammlung [stc]® during its next session, 
and there is, therefore, considerable interest being shown over some of the 
possible changes in the present composition of the States. 

3. Foremost among these are the questions of Upper Silesia, the Rhineland 
and Thuringia. The ultimate destination of the first depends on the plebiscite 
which will follow as a result of the Peace Treaty, but meantime the question 
of Upper Silesia’s independence of Prussia is being discussed. The Vorwarts, 
which is regarded as a Government organ, gives prominence to a demand of 
the Centre (Roman Catholic) party for independence, as offering the only 
security for fair conditions, and especially for the Catholics of Polish and 
Magyar speech, in the matter of Church, Schools, Language and Adminis- 
tration. 

Prussia, of course, objects and declares through Hirsch, the Prime Minister 
of the Prussian Landtag, that there is no truth in the rumour that Prussia has 
accepted the proposal for a Free State of Upper Silesia. She will equally not 


6 Not printed. 
7 Parts II and III of this report (‘Military’ and ‘Miscellaneous’ respectively) are not 
printed. ® The reference was to the German National Assembly. 
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hear of any North-West German Republic, nor of any Free States in East or 
West Prussia; but she is ready to give a wide measure of autonomy to the 
provinces of the Prussian State. 

4. Other interesting statements by Hirsch are that a new organization will 
be created for that part of West Prussia and Posen which remains to Prussia. 
The rest of these provinces will become a Border State, a Union with the 
rights of a public Corporation. The draft for this measure is ready, and will 
shortly be laid before the Landtag. 

Prussia will make every attempt to maintain her economic position in 
Danzig, and is buoyed up by the hope that a revision of the Versailles treaty 
will bring Danzig back to Prussia. 

Hirsch said that Prussia was fundamentally against the contemplated Union 
of all the States into a German United States; however, compliance with this 
measure was necessary, but the Union could not be made at the sole expense 
of Prussia, all must equally sacrifice their independence. 

5. As regards the Rhineland. Here again the Centre Party is the spokes- 
man for independence. A meeting representing this party in the Province 
Koblenz—Trier-Birkenfeld has declared itself for :— 


(a) Separation from Prussia, and the attainment of Rhineland inde- 
pendence within the German Republic. 

(6) A United States of Germany, with autonomous States among which 
Prussia should have no preponderance. 

(c) Pending the formation of such a ‘United States,’ a Union of the Rhine- 
land States, and till this is attained, the concession of far reaching 
autonomy to the latter on the part of Prussia. 


Meanwhile, the ‘Independent Social Democrats’ of the Rhineland have 
gone further than this, have formed a Rhineland Union (Rhetnlandbund), and 
are agitating for the formation of a neutral buffer State.° 

6. The situation as regards Thuringia is less clear. It has recently been 
dealt with by Paul Michaelis in the Berliner Tageblatt. His opinion is always 
worth notice. 

Thuringia consists of more than go fragments; attempts to settle their 
internal relations have caused difficulties ever since 1848, chiefly from dynastic 
causes. Since the recent revolution, with the disappearance of dukes and 
princes, the question of the unity of the Thuringian communities has again 
been raised, but has not got very far, owing to Prussian demands in the matter. 
Weimar may be regarded as the centre of the movement for a United 
Thuringia, or rather for a Freestate of Thuringia composed of the eight 
Kleinstaaten,® and is confident that it will be accomplished, notwithstanding 
Prussia’s attitude. This ‘Freestate’ would cover only 12,325 sq. km. and 
would not approach in size any of the present Prussian Provinces. It is to be 
noted that the name proposed in Weimar is not Greater Thuringia. 

Michaelis remarks that ‘though one must recognize the energy of the 


9 For separatist and autonomist movements in the Rhineland at that time see Volume V, 
Chap. I passim. 10 Small states. 
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Thuringian politicians, who are working for a United Thuringia within or 
without Prussia, yet the former cannot live without Prussia’s co-operation.’ 

In the Prussian Landtag, Hirsch declares that there is no question of a 
Greater Thuringia, and that the Prussian portion of the population have de- 
clared themselves against the formation of a Greater Thuringia—but that it 
was to be expected that the Thuringian States would shortly join Prussia in 
a close administrative union. It is to be noted that Hirsch purposely avoids 
the expression Freestate of Thuringia as used in Weimar, which is apparently 
the same thing as Gross Thiiringen under another name. 

A. L. LoncHuRsT 

18th September, 1919 


No. 188 
Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received September 25) 


No. 293 [133602/94172/55] 


WARSAW, September 20, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a Note Verbale from the 
Polish Government regarding the gravity and extent of German military 
preparations, and of German efforts to bring about a rapprochement with 
Russia. 

I cannot judge how far the statements regarding German military pre- 
parations are accurate but I have reason to believe that the Polish Govern- 
ment are well informed on these matters. 

The Note Verbale of August 28th' drew attention to the fact that Sosno- 
wiec had been bombarded on August 27th and conveyed the protest of the 
Polish Government on which I had the honour to report in my telegram 
No. 219? of August goth. 

I have, &c., 
Percy C. WyNDHAM 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 188 
Copy. 
No. D. 2490/LI1/19/T 
VARSOVIE, le 9 septembre 1919 
Note Verbale 


Le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, se référant 4 sa note du 28 adéut 
No. 2272 T,3 ainsi qu’a sa note verbale du jo aoftt No. 96634 a l’honneur 
d’attirer l’attention de la Légation de la Grande-Bretagne sur toute la 
gravité et l’étendue des mesures militaires de |’Allemagne, qui augmente 
d’une facon des plus inquié¢tantes les effectifs de son armée et en active la 


t Cf. note 3 below. 2 No. 150. 
3 Not printed: cf. above. * Untraced in Foreign Office archives, 
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mise sur pied de guerre. Ces préparatifs ne sauraient étre justifiés par des 
nécessités intérieures, mais témoignent de desseins agressifs, dirigés spéciale- 
ment contre la Pologne. 

Une propagande des plus actives, organisée par les mémes sphéres mili- 
taires, financiéres et agrariennes qui ont provoqué la guerre en 1914, est 
menée en vue d’une reprise de la lutte. A cette fin, tout leffort est porté sur 
Yorganisation de |’armée, dont les effectifs se chiffrent aujourd’hui par 
700,000 hommes sous les armes. Un matériel de guerre fort important et des 
milliers de canons sont concentrés 4 Spandau. L’organisation de la police 
militaire et de la Buergerwehr (garde de [sic] civique) constitue de fait une 
force militaire masquée, dont chaque membre est en possession d’une cara- 
bine, de munitions et d’un équipement militaire, ainsi que d’un ordre secret 
concernant la mobilisation. 

Au moyen d’un plan secret de réorganisation, |’Allemagne serait en état 
de mettre sur pied une armée de 2,000,000 d’hommes dans |’espace d’une 
semaine. 3 corps d’armée sont tenus en permanence en Prusse Orientale et 
le gouvernement allemand est décidé de ne point réduire l’effectif de ces 
troupes, ni sur les territoires qu'il aura 4 céder a la Pologne, ni sur les terri- 
toires soumis au plebiscite. 

Selon l’opinion générale en Allemagne, la situation actuelle ne pourra plus 
durer longtemps, les Allemands étant décidés 4 attaquer la Pologne qui, 
d’aprés eux, n’est point capable d’opposer une résistance sérieuse. 

Malgré l’état précaire de |’approvisionnement du pays les magazins [sic] 

militaires en Allemagne regorgent de vivres, sont constamment completés et 
se trouvent sous la surveillance d’hommes de confiance du parti militaire. 
_ Le parti répand des imprimés, distribués 4 profusion par la Ligue des 
Sous-officiers en activité des régiments de la garde, faisant appel a tous les 
hommes et femmes pour qu’ils prétent leur appui au gouvernement actuel, 
insistant sur la terrible obligation dans laquelle il s’est trouvé de signer une 
paix déshonorante et adjurant toute la population a aider par tous les moyens 
en son pouvoir a la reconstitution de l’armée. L’esprit belliqueux des 
officiers et sous-officiers est encore renforcé par la crainte de |’application 
de l’article 223 du Traité de Paix, concernant leur responsabilité pour actes 
contraires aux lois de guerre. 

Les rédacteurs des principaux journaux ont recu des indications d’activer 
leur propagande, spécialement contre la Pologne, en vue de fomenter la haine 
et stimuler les véléités [sic] combattives du peuple allemand. Par contre, 
les efforts de la presse portent vers une orientation de la politique en faveur 
d’un rapprochement avec la Russie. L’Allemagne se flatte de pouvoir y 
organiser une nouvelle armée, dont les officiers et sous officiers allemands 
deviendront les instructeurs. Cette politique, entre autres avantages, per- 
mettre [szc] 4 l’ Allemagne de ne point se soucier du blocus dans la lutte future, 
étant donné que la Russie lui fournira amplement tout ce qu’il faut pour 
subvenir aux besoins de nos [stc] populations, 

Le parti militaire propage parmi la population allemande lidée que, 
seule, une reprise de la lutte contre les Etats Alliés peut sauver le peuple de la 
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famine et l’affranchir de l’esclavage. Ce peuple, maintenu constamment a 
Pétat d’une semi-disette, acculé au désespoir, pourra finalement se préter 
au plan, concu par les sphéres militaristes. 

D’aprés certains renseignements, parvenus au Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, le retour des divisions du général von der Goltz serait le signal 
d’un coup d’état, od le parti militaire s’*emparerait ouvertement du pouvoir. 

Si Pon convient méme que cette derniére éventualité pourrait étre jugée 
improbable, il n’en est pas moins opportun de signaler le grave danger qui 
résulte, tant de l’extention [sic] des préparatifs militaires de l’Allemagne, de 
l’influence chaque jour croissante de son parti militaire, que de la mentalité 
générale du peuple allemand qui est de plus en plus susceptible de devenir 
l’instrument d’une politique de revanche. 


5 Cf. Volume III, Chap. I passim. 


No. 189 
Note by Mr. Gregory" of a conversation with the Polish Minister in London 
[134123/73/55] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 20, 1919 


The Polish Minister came to see me today to speak about the proposal that 
was made last week in Paris for employing the Polish army to eject General 
Von der Goltz and his forces from North West Russia.? 

Prince Sapieha was in Paris at the time and has in fact only just returned. 

He wished to say that M. Paderewski was very disappointed that his 
conversations with the Prime Minister on matters of the first importance 
had been interrupted, and had commissioned Prince Sapieha to ascertain 
privately whether it would be agreeable to Mr. Lloyd George if he came over 
incognito to London for a day or two to resume those conversations. 

I said I would endeavour to find out the Prime Minister’s views and would 
let him know.3 Prince Sapieha distinctly said that M. Paderewski only 
desired to come, if he was certain that his visit would be welcome, and 
emphasised the point that he would come strictly incognito. 

I annex the gist of Prince Sapieha’s other statements. 

J. D. Grecory 


ANNEX TO No. 189 


Prince Sapieha said that he was afraid that there was likely to be con- 
siderable misunderstanding as regards the proposal to employ Polish troops 
against General von der Goltz. 

M. Paderewski willingly consented to place the Polish army at the disposal 
of the Allied Powers for this purpose, but he did so on one condition, namely 

* Head of the Russia Department in the Foreign Office. 

2 See Volume I, No. 57, minutes 4 (5) and 8. 


3 M. Paderewski visited London on October 9-12, 1919. No records of conversations 
with M. Paderewski during this visit have been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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that they would give him a guarantee that the Polish army would not be 
simultaneously attacked by the German forces now in Upper Silesia. These 
forces number at present, so he said, 230,000 men and they could at any 
given moment paralyse the action of the Polish army elsewhere. It was 
therefore a sine qua non of any final acceptance by the Polish Government of 
the invitation of the Powers that Upper Silesia should be occupied by the 
Allied troops. (He was aware, of course, that the United States Government 
had so far vetoed the proposal.) There was also the Bolshevist front to be 
considered. A large number of Polish troops were occupied in operating 
here, and, if serious military action were to be taken elsewhere, it might be 
necessary for Poland to come to some arrangement such as the Baltic States 
were contemplating for the maintenance of merely defensive warfare against 
the Soviet armies.s The Poles could in fact only cope with one front at a time, 
and in any case to cope with three was out of the question. 

This point had apparently been made at once by M. Paderewski in Paris, 
but he had received no satisfaction. He attributed this entirely to the French, 
with whom he appears to have no sympathy. In general he puts no trust in 
them and thinks that they consistently let everyone down. 

It is notorious now, Prince Sapieha said, that Mr. Lloyd George dominates 
the situation in Paris, and that it is therefore quite useless to talk to the 
Representatives of any other Power. If the Polish Government are to con- 
duct their policy in conformity with the views of any other Government, it 
will be with H.M.G. alone, at least as spokesman of the Allied Powers. 
M. Paderewski will, in fact, do business with Mr. Lloyd George, but not with 
M. Clemenceau. 

Besides the question of taking military action against General von der 
Goltz, M. Paderewski also wishes to speak about the attitude which H.M.G. 
desire him to take up towards the Bolshevists, particularly in view of the 
peace negotiations which have been entered into between the Esthonians and 
the Soviet Government,’ which must ultimately affect Poland, and also—as 
bearing directly on this question—the future relations between Poland and 
Lithuania. 

With regard to this, Prince Sapieha said, there are two currents of opinion 
among the Poles. 

The first, represented by M. Dmowski, is in favour of an exclusively Polish 
policy. Poland should work out her own salvation without entangling herself 
with her smaller neighbours. A combination or federation with them will 
ultimately involve her in a conflict with Russia when the latter at some future 
date succeeds in reconstructing herself. In the meantime it is important for 
Poland to consolidate her position with her own resources and by herself alone. 

The second current of opinion, represented by M. Paderewski (and sup- 
ported by Prince Sapieha) is inclined to regard this policy as dangerously 
imperialistic in spite of its pro-Russian orientation and less favourable to 
Polish interests in the long run. It favours close relations with Finland, 


4 See Volume I, No. 59, minute 1 and appendix A. 
5 See Volume III, Chap. II passim. 
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Esthonia and Latvia; an actual federation with Lithuania (and possibly 
White Russia) : and a defensive arrangement with Bolshevist Russia whereby a 
zone—where there is territory with a Polish minority—shall be held in trust for 
a reconstructed Russia till such time as it can safely be handed over to the latter. 

The relations between Poland and Lithuania can according to this school 
of thought, be settled in one of two ways. If there is to be no federation 
between the two States, then Poland will never cease to claim for inclusion 
within her actual borders all territory where there are large Polish settlements 
and where Polish influence and culture are predominant. Thus Vilna must 
come within the Polish State. If on the other hand, there is federation, then 
Poland will be content to leave the territories described to Lithuania, and 
will willingly cede Vilna to Lithuania for her capital. Federation in this 
sense would mean personal union—two States with one head, a common 
foreign policy, finance etc.—more or less Austria-Hungary. 

Prince Sapieha maintains emphatically that the present Lithuanian Govern- 
ment is strictly pro-German, composed of German nominees and supported 
by German money. Remove this and the true voice of the country will be 
Polish in its orientation. The only ruling and articulate classes are the 
farmers and the clergy, and these will, if undirected by enemy influence, be 
all in favour of rapprochement with Poland and corresponding disinclina- 
tion to re-unite with Russia. 

J. D. Grecory 
20. 1X. 19 


No. 190 


Sir E. Crowe (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received September 23) 
No. 1366 Telegraphic [132893/4232/18] 
PARIS, September 23, 1919 
Declaration that all provisions of new German Constitution which are in 
contradiction with terms of treaty of peace are null and void was signed 
yesterday afternoon by Acting Head of German Delegation.’ Representa- 


tives of five principal Allied and Associated powers also signed declaration 
as witnesses. 


t Cf. Volume I, No. 62, minute 6. 


No. 191 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received September 25) 
No. 1370 Telegraphic: by bag [(133744/133744/39] 
PARIS, September 24, 1919 
Employment of British troops in regions to be occupied under Treaties of Peace 


Please see minutes of proceedings of Council of Five on September 22nd.! 
1 See Volume I, No. 62. 
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My attitude and observations were based on what I understand from 
Sir C. Sackville West to be the very decided view of our Imperial General 
Staff. I gather that one of the main reasons for our objecting to each of 
several areas being occupied by mixed contingents of all the principal Allied 
and Associated Powers is the growing difficulty of leaving our troops under 
the invariable French higher command in each case. This however is not a 
reason I could mention, and I had to make the best play I could with the 
technical difficulties inherent in the maintenance and supplying of small 
detachments in different theatres. 

It became quite clear in the course of the discussion that the French were 
most determined to uphold the principle of the mixed contingents every- 
where, and although the Americans were disposed to give some support to 
our view, I think it most improbable that French will give way. I feel myself 
that their argument based on general political considerations is a very strong 
one. 

When Mr. Balfour on a previous occasion raised this question (see minutes 
of proceedings on August 23rd)? he certainly left the Council under the 
impression that he might accept an arrangement by which the contingents 
of particular nationalities would be made numerically preponderant in the 
several regions, for instance the French in Silesia, and the British in Danzig, 
and East and West Prussia. 

The French yesterday threw out the suggestion that they on their part 
might be content with such an arrangement carried to a somewhat extreme 
limit; that is to say, they would not only let the command in each region go 
with the numerically preponderant contingent, but would agree to the other 
contingent in each region being reduced to a small unit, if desired. 

For practical purposes the areas now to be considered (since it appears to 
have been decided to have no troops in the Klagenfurt basin)? are :— 


. Upper Silesia 

. Teschen 

Danzig 

The Marienwerder region 
. The Allenstein region 
Memel 

. The Dedeagatch region. 


Oy Py Px 


~~ 


In 3, 4, 5, and 6 we could, it appears, secure the command, by supplying 
the main force to which would be joined small French possibly Italian and 
American detachments. 

Similarly we on our part would only supply small detachments in the other 
regions, in most of which no doubt the principal force and the command 
would be French. Should the Italian[s] claim the command somewhere it 
might be in Teschen. 

2 See Volume I, No. 41. 

3 For the question of the Klagenfurt Basin, where territory had been in dispute between 
Austria and Yugoslavia, cf. Volume I, Chap. I passim. 
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I venture to recommend a solution on these lines which would in the main 
meet the views of the Imperial General Staff. 
A decision is urgent. 


No. 192 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received September 29) 


No. 139 [134974/2138/3] 


PRAGUE, September 24, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 105! of July 24th, the President informs 
me that he has not found his Cabinet well disposed towards the suggested 
appointment of expert and technical advisers to his Government. 

He therefore proposes that a British financial adviser should be attached 
to him personally. He would not be under the control of the Minister of 
Finance, and would be responsible to the President solely for technical advice 
concerning the financial development of the country, and would, in fact, 
occupy a position analogous to that of the Chancellor, Dr Samal, who is not 
a member of the Cabinet. 

The President would be glad if he might be informed who His Majesty’s 
Government would propose for this appointment and what rate of salary 
such an official would expect to receive. 

House accommodation would be supplied by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment. He would be grateful for an early reply on the above points and wishes 
that the proposed appointment should not, for the present, be given publicity. 

In discussing the matter this morning, I told the President that I thought 
it likely that the appointment of a British Financial Adviser would have a 
valuable effect in increasing public confidence here in the Government and 
to this His Excellency agreed. 

I have, &c., 
CeciL GosLING 
™ No. 61. 


No. 193 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received September 29) 


No. 138 [134973/18267/3] 
PRAGUE, September 24, 1919 
My Lord, 
I am informed by Prince Colloredo Man[n]sfeld, who has just returned to 
Prague, after a stay of some weeks in Switzerland, that the late Emperor 
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Charles is occupying himself to a considerable extent in political affairs, and 
is very optimistic as to the prospects of his return to Vienna and impatient 
of counsels of prudence and restraint from his entourage. 

He has bestowed several orders, including that of the Golden Fleece, on 
Austrian refugees at present in Switzerland. 

Prince Schoenburg told Prince Colloredo Mansfeld that the late Emperor 
did not absolve his former officers from the oath of allegiance to his person, 
and gave Prince Colloredo to understand that his late Majesty wished this to 
be known. 

I would add that the Czech nobility as a whole have no confidence in the 
late Emperor, and wish to avoid being connected with any intrigues for the 
revival of the Monarchy in Austria. 

I have, &c., 
Ceci, GOsLING 


No. 194 
Sir P. Wyndham (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received September 27) 


No. 286 Telegraphic [134429/73/55] 
WARSAW, September 25, 1919 


Monsieur de Wroblewski who was formerly chief of Polish Delegation 
entrusted with negotiations with German Government left today for Berlin 
to superintend fulfilment by Germany of conditions of agreement relating 
to repatriation of refugees from Upper Silesia. 

Monsieur de Diamant Socialist deputy of Diet accompanies him. 

It is reported that Germany is inclined to resume negotiations with Poland 
which were broken off owing to the rising in Upper Silesia.! 


1 In this connexion General Malcolm subsequently reported in his telegram No. 7533 of 
October 2, 1919, from Berlin to the Director of Military Intelligence and to the Military 
Section of the British Peace Delegation: ‘Agreement signed last night provides for general 
amnesty granted by Poland and Germany except for offences against common law and for 
mutual return of prisoners. Proceedings friendly and Polish representatives expressed them- 
selves well satisfied with the terms. This is very encouraging. Polish representatives re- 
turned to Warsaw this morning to report. Final ratification will take about a fortnight. 
Return of prisoners will probably not await ratification.’ General Malcolm further stated 
in his weekly report No. 24 of October 3 (copy received in Foreign Office from War Office 
on October 21): ‘I am glad to be able to report that the Polish question is now looking 
more promising than at any time since I came to Berlin, six months ago. Both sides seem to 
have come to the conclusion that nothing is to be gained by continual quarrelling, and to 
have decided to find some solution to their difficulties. ... It is remarkable, and significant 
of the better spirit, that even M. Korfanty expressed himself to me as thoroughly satisfied 
with the terms of the agreement and with the conduct of negotiations. Meanwhile, the 
general improvement of conditions in Upper Silesia continues.’ 
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No. 195 
M. Dutasta to Mr. Norman (Paris. Received September 28) 


[25/1/10/19223] 
PARIS, le 26 septembre 1919 


Le Secrétariat Général de la Conférence de la Paix a ’honneur de faire 
tenir ci-joint au Secrétariat de la Délégation Britannique copie d’une lettre 
en date du 24 septembre adressé 4 Monsieur le Président de la Conférence 
de la Paix par Monsieur Stephen Osusky! au sujet des agissements du prétre 
Hlinka, député slovaque. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 195 
M. Osusky to M. Clemenceau 


PARIS, le 24 septembre 1919 
Monsieur le Président, 

La Délégation Tchéco-Slovaque a la Conférence de la Paix se permet 
d’attirer l’attention de Votre Excellence sur un fait susceptible de causer de 
graves malentendus entre la Pologne et la Tchéco-Slovaquie. 

Le prétre Hlinka, député slovaque a l’Assemblée Nationale de Prague, 
qui, comme député, a prété serment de fidélité 4 la République Tchéco- 
Slovaque, a entrepris une agitation en vue d’une autonomie complete de la 
Slovaquie, agitation naturellement soutenue par les éléments magyars restés 
dans le pays. Tous les députés slovaques 4 |’Assemblée Nationale de Prague 
ont dans une déclaration solennelle réprouvé de la facon la plus formelle cette 
agitation comme antipatriotique, menagant l’intégrité de la République 
Tchéco-Slovaque. 

M. Hlinka ne s’est pas borné a poursuivre ses fins par les voies légales, 
d’autant plus faciles, qu’il est député, mais il s’est servi du dissentiment surgi 
entre les Tchéques et les Polonais, 4 cause de Teschen, d’Orava et de Spis. 
Il est allé, sans la permission des autorités tchéco-slovaques 4 Varsovie, ou 
il a été trés amicalement regu et muni, de méme que ses adhérents Jehlicka, 
Kubala, Rudinsky et Mnohel de passeports polonais, leur permettant de se 
rendre 4 Paris par Bucarest et Rome. Ces messieurs se trouvent a présent a 
Paris ot ils sont introduits chez les personnalités politiques par des lettres de 
recommandation émanant d’un conseiller de [? la] légation polonaise. 

Nous nous abstiendrons de porter un jugement sur ces actes des autorités 
polonaises 4 l’égard de la République Tchéco-Slovaque. IIs s’expliquent, 
si l’on considére les menaces adressées par M. Skrzynski a notre chargé 
d’affaires 4 Varsovie, M. Radimsky, d’employer contre nous les Magyars 
et les Allemands, fait que M. Benes a porté 4 la connaissance du Conseil 
Supréme. 

Nous nous fions entiérement 4 vous, Monsieur le Président, et au Conseil 
Supréme, dont l’autorité est également attaquée, de méme que I’intégrité 

1 Member of the Czechoslovak Peace Delegation. 
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de la République Tchéco-Siovaque, et voulons croire que le Conseil Supréme 
trouvera les moyens de mettre fin a l’agitation des citoyens de la République 
Tchéco-Slovaque contre leur propre Etat sous la protection ouverte et 
avérée d’un Etat allié et de faire respecter les Traités de Paix de Versailles 
et de St. Germain par un Etat qui a pris, par la signature de ces traités, 
obligation de ne rien entreprendre contre l’intégrité des Etats formés par le 
Traité. 
Veuillez agréer, etc., 
Pour la Délégation Tchéco-Slovaque: 
STEPHEN OsusKY 


No. 196 


Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to General Gorton (Budapest) 
No. 13 Telegraphic [46/1/5/19112] 
PARIS, September 26, 1919 


Please deliver following message from Sir Eyre Crowe to Sir George 
Clerk so soon as latter arrives at Budapest.! 


‘You will, of course, obtain from General Gorton copies of recent 
telegrams? to Supreme Council regarding Roumanian requisitions. You 
will gather from these telegrams that the four generals} have specific 
evidence of wholesale removals of material, foodstuffs and railway stocks. 
These accounts are possibly exaggerated but even if they are partially true 
they are irreconcilable with assurances and explanations given to you by 
M. Bratiano.* Discrepancy between latter’s promises and reports from 
Budapest is, in fact, so marked that Supreme Council have felt unable to 
rescind existing prohibition on import of material into Roumania until they 
have been able to consult you orally as to whether the four generals or 
M. Bratiano are nearer to the truth.’s 


1 On his return journey to Paris from his mission to Bucharest: cf. Volume I, No. 63, 
appendix C. 

2 For such telegrams see Volume I passim. 

3 Of the Allied Military Mission at Budapest. 

4 Cf. Volume I, No. 63, appendices A and B, and No. 71, note 8. 

5 See Volume I, No. 63, minute 4. 


No. 197 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) 


No. 410 Telegraphic [133578/1193/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 27, 1919 


Admiral Troubridge reports that in present circumstances there is no 
possibility of feeding population of Buda-Pesth. Locomotives and rolling 
stock formerly used for importation of food have been evacuated, and tele- 
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graph communications destroyed by Roumanians. Hungarian Ministry of 
Food’s efforts have proved totally insufficient, Roumanian officials having 
stolen all food reserves. Admiral’s efforts have also failed. 

He considers that no military forces will be able to control food riots and 
that responsibility for disorders consequent on starvation of work people lies 
entirely with Roumanians. 

You should lose no opportunity of urging Roumanian Government 1m- 
mediately to return the rolling stock necessary for feeding population. 

Repeated to Peace Delegation No. 1184 and Belgrade No. 281. 


No. 198 
Letter from Sir E. Crowe (Parts) to Sir 7. Tilley (Received September 29) 


No. 48/2/2/19033 [134981/129930/3] 
PARIS, September 27, 1919 
My dear Tilley, 

I should like to make the following observations on your letter' of Sep- 
tember 18th regarding the Galician Jews. 

2. As regards the legal position I do not see that Article 64 entitles us to 
interfere in the matter, or implies necessarily that Austria must accord 
citizenship to these Galician Jews. The article in fact appears to me to say 
the opposite, since these Jews will certainly not have acquired ‘pertinenza’? 
in the new Austria, while they do possess at least the presumption of alien 
nationality as being originally domiciled in Galicia. 

3. As you know, also, under the recent Austrian nationality law it was 
decided that Austrian citizenship should only be given to natives of Galicia 
resident in the new Austria before August Ist, 1914. 

4. Legally, therefore, I do not think we have any ground to protest 
against the Austrian action. As regards the practical aspect I must admit 
that I have some sympathy with the Austrians. I do not see why Austria 
should be burdened with 130,000 Galician Jews after Galicia has passed 
away from Austria. It is only natural that in the present economic situation 
in Austria the Austrian Government should wish to rid themselves of such 
undesirable immigrants. 

5. The matter is one which ought obviously to be settled amicably be- 
tween the Austrian and the East Galician authorities. Unfortunately the 
status of East Galicia is still undefined: but for this Austria is not respon- 
sible. 

6. Apart from these difficulties, however, I hesitate to bring before the 
Supreme Council a matter on which we have no information other than a 
statement in the Manchester Guardian. We ought at least to be certain of the 


t No. 183. 
2 An Italian juridical term corresponding approximately to indigénat in connexion 
with the enjoyment of civil rights. 3 See Volume III, Chap. III. 
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facts before we move, and I would therefore suggest that the Foreign Office 
should, in the first instance, call for a report from the British Mission at 
Vienna. The representative there of the Supreme Economic Council might 
be able to furnish particulars as to the actual situation of these refugees, and 
offer suggestions on the most practical method of dealing with the question. 

7. I should like to take this opportunity to call your attention to the urgent 
need of a British representative at Vienna having some diplomatic status and 
experience. At present Colonel Sir Thomas Cuninghame, who acts for the 
War Office, does his best to deal with a multitude of problems very few of 
which are military. He has strongly represented the difficulty of his position 
and himself advocates the appointment of a British civil representative as 
soon as possible. 

8. I would suggest that such an appointment should be made with due 
regard to the continuity of the work which will be resumed at the Embassy 
under normal peace conditions so soon as the Austrian treaty is ratified and 
diplomatic relations re-established. Obviously the best solution would be 
to select the officer who will eventually become His Majesty’s Minister at 
Vienna and to appoint him forthwith as British High Commissioner there. 

Yours always, 
Eyre A. CROWE 


No. 199 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw)! to Earl Curzon (Received October 16) 


No. 345 [142018/73/55] 
WARSAW, October 5, 1919 
My Lord, 

I had my first interview with Monsieur de Skrzynski yesterday, having 
arrived here on October 2nd. I had made Monsieur de Skrzynsk1’s acquain- 
tance in Switzerland after his appointment as Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs at the Polish Foreign Office. It was curious to me to deal 
officially with him at Warsaw, having regard to certain delicate negotiations? 
carried on in Switzerland, partly through his intermediary, at the end of 
1917 when he was a member of the Austro-Hungarian Legation at Berne. 

Monsieur de Skrzynski received me very cordially and plunged straight 
into a long disquisition on the political situation in this part of Europe. My 
interview lasted over an hour, and I have endeavoured to summarise it in 
the present despatch. Your Lordship will appreciate the fact that owing to 
the continuous absence of Monsieur Paderewski his Under-Secretary is 
practically Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Monsieur de Skrzynski began about Russia. He said that he thought that 
it would be admitted that, owing to her geographical situation, Poland is in 
the best position to obtain information about Russia and to appreciate the 


! Sir H. Rumbold had recently been appointed H.M. Minister at Warsaw. 
2 Concerning the initiation in Switzerland of secret Austro-British contacts with regard 
to possible terms of peace. 
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events taking place there. In his opinion the Bolshevists and the Russian 
generals operating against them had committed precisely the same mistakes. 
Both parties were inspired by a policy of revenge and a desire for punishment. 
The result was that between them they were destroying what was left of the 
intellectual classes and the economic life of Russia:—whichever side even- 
tually gained the upper hand would find nothing but a ruin left. 

I said that I was under the impression that economic conditions were im- 
proving in those parts of Russia which General Denikin had wrested from the 
Bolshevists. Monsieur de Skrzynski would only admit this under reserve, 
and maintained that there was great unrest behind General Denikin’s front. 
I think that his remarks in the above connection are inspired partly by 
apprehension as to General Denikin’s future attitude towards Poland should 
the General triumph over the Bolshevists, as also to a dislike of Russia in- 
herited from the time Monsieur de Skrzynski was serving the Austro- 
Hungarian Government. 

He then went on to talk of Poland’s efforts against the Bolshevists. He 
admitted freely that Poland had the Allies to thank for her independence. 
She had not been able to contribute her share of the effort needed to defeat 
the Central Powers. But she was now endeavouring to show her gratitude 
towards the Allies by making sacrifices in the struggle against Bolshevism on 
her eastern frontier which were really out of proportion to her resources. 
The war against the Bolshevists was costing the country half a milliard of 
marks a month. The Polish soldiers were fighting under disheartening con- 
ditions—owing to the lack of proper equipment—and unless a remedy were 
speedily found these conditions would become intolerable with the approach 
of winter. 

I said that I understood that the Polish army meant to hold the line of the 
Beresina, and I enquired why it could not await developments instead of 
continuing to advance into Russia. He replied that it was necessary to keep 
in contact with the enemy. In any event if the Polish army did not receive 
warm clothing by the winter it could hardly be expected to hold any line at all. 

He then enumerated the urgent requirements of Poland. These are (1) 
military equipment, (2) rolling-stock, (3) coal, (4) wheat and fats. I am 
forwarding in a separate despatch,? with the observations of the British 
military and railway missions in this country, a long note from the Polish 
Government dealing with points one and two above. 

In regard to military equipment I said that it seemed to be the business of 
the French to supply what was necessary. He replied that the French were 
- greatly behindhand in their deliveries and had indeed only furnished a small 
percentage of what was necessary. I said that the Polish Government would 
produce a delicate and unpleasant situation as between the French and our- 
selves if the former had any reason to suppose that we were being asked to 
encroach on their sphere of activity. Monsieur de Skrzynski said that the 
Poles must get great-coats where they could. They had ordered some in Berlin. 

As regards rolling-stock I pointed out that under the Peace Treaty Poland 

3 Not printed. 
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would be entitled to receive a certain proportion of rolling-stock, including 
locomotives and waggons, from Germany. He observed that there was every 
indication that the Germans—certainly round Dantzig—were taking steps to 
remove all rolling-stock of any use, leaving only worn-out locomotives and 
trucks. I said that it was to be assumed that the Germans would be expected 
to hand over rolling-stock in good condition when the time came. 

I reminded Monsieur de Skrzynski that the coal situation was acute in 
every country. He seemed to think that the Czecho-Slovaks had more than 
sufficient coal for their requirements and could perfectly well send Poland 
some of their surplus. He said that before the war forty per cent of the coal 
requirements of Congress Poland had been met by the yield of the Polish 
mines. The remaining sixty per cent had been supplied from Russia. The 
Polish mines had been badly damaged by the Germans—many requisites 
indispensable to the proper working and exploitation of the mines having 
been either destroyed or removed. In addition to this the same phenomenon 
was to be observed in the Polish as in other mines, 1.e. a disinclination on the 
part of the miners to work anything like as hard as they did formerly. It was 
therefore not the case that the Poles had a sufficiency of coal but too few trucks 
to move it. I would like to observe that these figures differ very considerably 
from the figures with which the Legation was supplied officially by the Polish 
Foreign Office last September. According to the latter the coal requirements 
in Congress Poland before the war had been about eight million five hundred 
thousand tons of which six million eight hundred thousand tons had been 
met by the yield of the Polish mines in Dombrowa, and the balance had been 
made up of about one million five hundred thousand tons imported from 
Upper Silesia, and about fifty thousand tons from the Donetz coal-mining 
district in Russia. 

Monsieur de Skrzynski said that the Polish Government had made a tenta- 
tive agreement with the Ukraine for the supply of wheat in exchange for salt, 
oil, and war materials. But he was not clear how the matter stood at the 
present moment. The absence of the necessary fats was very serious— 
especially for the lower classes. Formerly every peasant had two or three pigs 
and so had a sufficiency of fat. But now the cost of keeping pigs was pro- 
hibitive. Happily there would, he thought, be enough potatoes for the 
population. The coming winter would be very critical, and if the Poles got 
through it without serious trouble they would be able to look the future in 
the face. But there were many rocks ahead. 

To begin with, it might very well happen that unless the army received the 
equipment it needed it would refuse to continue fighting on the eastern front. . 
Again, the country might get tired of the sacrifices entailed by the operations 
against the Bolshevists and call for a cessation of those operations. This 
would favour the spread of Bolshevism in Poland. Though the peasantry 
was sound, Bolshevist elements were plentiful enough in the towns, and in 
present circumstances the development of Bolshevism in the industrial 
districts depended on the possibilities of restarting the factories and clothing 
the workmen in them. 
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Monsieur de Skrzynski then proceeded to discuss the relations between our 
two countries. He said that it was not sufficient that those relations should be 
cordial. He wanted more than that. Poland preferred to count on Great 
Britain for moral help and backing. He enquired how we thought that Poland 
could best fit in the scheme of things in Near Eastern Europe, i.e. what role 
in our view she ought to fill. Our interests did not clash anywhere; on the 
contrary, we were both vitally concerned to prevent the political and eco- 
nomic exploitation of Russia by Germany. After he had made some further 
remarks in the above sense, I said that I gathered that his idea was that there 
should be a sort of sanitary cordon formed by Finland, the Baltic States, and 
Poland which would serve the double purpose of keeping the Bolshevists out 
of Central Europe and preventing the Germans from penetrating into Russia. 
He agreed but added that, in his view, which I take to be that of the Polish 
Government, this cordon should be formed by a federation of the above- 
mentioned States under British auspices. The Poles would be able to stiffen 
the small Baltic States, provided they were assured of British support. He 
imagined that Great Britain was specially interested in Finland, Latvia, and 
Esthonia. On the other hand, Poland was interested in Lithuania. He hinted 
at two solutions of the Lithuanian question. One was a Greater Lithuania, 
comprising Grodno and Vilna and standing in the same relation to Poland 
as Hungary stood to Austria, that is, having a common head of the State and 
army. The other was a small and absolutely independent Lithuania, whose 
southern boundaries would be much further north. He thought the Lithua- 
nians were at present too susceptible to German influence. 

The crux of the whole situation seemed to be Russia. In his view there 
were three possible eventualities:—(1) The Germans might succeed in 
organising Russia and this opened up a very grave prospect but was the most 
probable eventuality. (2) Great Britain might take in hand the reorganisation 
of that country in so far as such a course was practicable. (3) There might be 
a federation of the Baltic States, Lithuania, and Poland, of which Poland 
would form the backbone, and which would have the material and moral 
support of Great Britain. By ‘material’ support I did not understand Mon- 
sieur de Skrzynski to mean troops since he realises that public opinion in 
England is averse to military adventures in Russia. Such a federation would 
checkmate the Germans and would protect the rest of Europe from Russia. 
It would be possible eventually to take in hand the reorganisation of Russia, 
with the probability that the above-mentioned barrier or federation of border 
States would have drawn her teeth. 

General Pilsudski spoke in much the same sense to Sir Percy Wyndham 
when the latter took leave of him, but did not, I understand, go so far as 
Monsieur de Skrzynski in talking of rendering Russia powerless for mischief. 
I believe it to be the policy of the present Polish Government to be on the 
best of terms with a regenerated Russia—if only for the sake of trade relations. 
I am also told that the future economic policy of the Polish Government will 
be based on principles which will enable Poland to resume her prewar 
exports of manufactured goods to Russia. The present Minister of Trade 
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and Industry confirmed this, and told a member of my staff that it would be 
impossible for Poland to exist and to become strong unless she was placed ina 
position which enabled her to retain the pre-war Russian market. 

Monsieur de Skrzynski stated further that much depended on the attitude 
which Great Britain meant to adopt towards Russia. If she wished to con- 
tinue her opposition to Bolshevism and desired amongst other instruments 
to use Polish troops for the purpose she could do so on conditions. On the 
other hand, if she made up her mind that the duration of the Bolshevist 
regime warranted the view that it was an internal affair for the Russians to 
settle for themselves, then presumably Great Britain would eventually con- 
clude some sort of truce or peace with the Bolshevists. The Poles would, of 
course, follow suit but he was strongly of opinion that the whole belt of states 
bordering on Russia should act together in this matter and that it would be 
inadvisable for the Baltic States to come to some independent arrangement 
with the Bolshevists. In any event such an arrangement should only be come 
to with the full approval of Great Britain. 

As I had not had time fully to acquaint myself with the situation 
between Poland and Lithuania, I refrained from pointing out to Monsieur de 
Skrzynski that one of the fundamental postulates of a strong federation 
such as he had sketched is that the relations between the Lithuanians and 
the Poles should be entirely harmonious. This seems the reverse of the case 
at present. 

The foregoing sums up what Monsieur de Skrzynski said to me. He was 
very voluble and somewhat difficult to follow at times but I venture to think 
that I have recorded his main points. I should add that I do not altogether 
trust him. I confined myself to asking him from time to time to elucidate 
some of his points. His language amounted to an appeal for guidance from 
Great Britain, and revealed a desire to lean on her. In this I believe he is 
sincere, as all those persons whom I have met since my arrival and who have 
an acquaintance with the situation here to which, of course, I do not pretend, 
agree that the Poles wish to lean on us. It is, after all, quite natural that a 
country in the making—geographically situated as this country is—should 
feel the necessity for leaning on one of the Great Powers in Europe—America 
is too far away. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 200 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received October 13) 
No. 168 [140516/1193/3) 


BUCHAREST, October 5, 1919 

My Lord, 
The French Minister has come back from Budapest with such serious 
accounts of what is happening there, that I thought it advisable to take ad- 
vantage of Sir George Clerk’s visit to the Hungarian capital to look into the 
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situation on the spot. I should add that Sir George Clerk thought that my 
presence there might be of assistance to him. 

I have just returned after a stay of a day and [a] half. It is, I fear, beyond 
doubt that the French Minister’s statements are in no way exaggerated. 
There exists between the Allied officers, or, rather, between the British and 
Americans on the one hand and the Roumanians on the other, an atmosphere 
of mistrust and suspicion tinged with a good deal of personal hostility, which 
makes a solution of the present difficulties almost impossible. 

There is, of course, no doubt that the Roumanians have committed many 
abuses. Requisitioning, especially in regard to machinery, appears to have 
been carried out in an excessive and unnecessarily troublesome manner. 
Moreover the Roumanian authorities are not as open as they might be in 
their dealings with the Allied generals. But to this latter charge their reply 
would no doubt be that they do not receive much encouragement to be open 
in view of the intense suspicion which their most innocent actions inspire in 
Anglo-American circles in Budapest. At the same time many of the stories 
prevalent in these circles in regard to Roumanian dishonesty appear to have 
been accepted as gospel, with, to say the least of it, insufficient evidence. As 
far as I could ascertain in the short time at my disposal the Roumanian 
authorities are anxious to conciliate the Hungarian people, and are certainly 
desirous of re-establishing friendly relations with the Allies. At first there 
seems to have been a tendency towards revenge against the Hungarian 
enemy who had despoiled Roumania, and a determination to recoup them- 
selves as far as possible for the losses sustained. This was indulged in chiefly 
with regard to the removal of railway material and machinery. But I am 
convinced that there has never been any wish to treat the Hungarian people 
with brutality. On the contrary there seems no doubt that the Roumanian 
authorities have done all in their power to mitigate the inevitable sufferings 
of the population. For example they found three large stores of provisions 
formed by Bela Kun. Of these they placed the two largest at the disposal of 
the Hungarian authorities, contenting themselves with requisitioning the 
smallest of them for the use of the Roumanian army. Moreover they have 
apparently been feeding considerable numbers of Hungarian children under 
the supervision of their military authorities. 

It is significant that all the Hungarians with whom I came in contact ex- 
pressed the earnest wish that the Roumanian troops would not evacuate the 
country for some time to come. There is certainly now no evidence of harsh- 
ness on the part of the Roumanians occupying the capital. Life appears to 
be practically normal. All the shops are open and apparently well stocked. 
The streets are full of animation, the theatres are said to be well attended, 
and at the hotels, or at least at those of the better class, excellent meals can 
be obtained. The prices of nearly everything are much below those prevail- 
ing here. The fact that these conditions exist is at the least circumstantial 
evidence in favour of the Roumanians. No doubt there is great distress 
amongst the lower classes in Budapest, but to some extent this state of things 
is a legacy of the Bolshevist regime. 
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In your telegram No. 410! you inform me that Admiral Troubridge reports 
that starvation is imminent and that responsibility for this lies entirely with 
the Roumanian authorities. Their action in removing railway material is, 
of course, a contributory factor. But it must be remembered that the popula- 
tion of Budapest is out of all proportion to the size of the State as it now exists, 
and that the town was practically destitute of food at the time of the Rouma- 
nian occupation. 

To sum up, I am very far from absolving the Roumanians of all blame. 
There have undoubtedly been many abuses. But I think there is a distinct 
tendency on the part of the Anglo-American authorities in Budapest to 
believe the worst of the Roumanians and to accept as gospel many stories for 
which there does not appear to exist sufficient evidence. 

In these circumstances I venture to put forward my conviction that if 
things are left as they are matters will only go from bad to worse. Apart from 
the atmosphere of hostility at present prevailing in Budapest, there is no 
question that in the minds of the Roumanians the four Allied generals repre- 
sent at least three different policies. Monsieur Diamandy, the Roumanian 
representative, is reputed to be a ‘mauvais coucheur’, and his methods do not 
appear to make for a friendly solution. 

In view of the above circumstances I venture with all deference to suggest 
that it might be advisable to consider the appointment at Budapest of one 
high civil functionary as direct representative of the Conference, instead of 
the four Allied generals. In order that the whole situation may be treated 
from a fresh standpoint, it would be necessary that Mr. Diamandy should 
also be replaced by a new Roumanian High Commissioner with full powers. 

The main point at issue—apart from the question of requisitions—would 
appear to be the constitution of the Hungarian Government. The Rou- 
manian point of view is that they do not wish to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Hungary, but that they have a right to see that no Hungarian 
Government should be installed with aggressive designs or a chauvinistic 
policy. In some allied quarters on the other hand the constitution of the 
Hungarian Government is apparently regarded as in no sense the concern of 
the Roumanian Government. 

I would add that the Roumanian Government have repeatedly announced 
their desire to put themselves in agreement with the Allies on this question. 
They have declared that in principle the Hungarian Government should 
have three indispensable qualities: 


1. It should represent the Hungarian people. 
2. It should be able to maintain order. 
3. It should be acceptable not only to the Allies but Roumania. 


Any Government which fulfils these conditions will have their approval. 
I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


1 No. 197. 
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No. 201 
Sir E. Crowe (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received October 8) 


No. 1910 [138477/1193/3] 


PARIS, October 6, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit the accompanying copy of a memorandum 
on the Roumanian situation by Mr. Leeper, who accompanied Sir George 
Clerk to Bucarest. | 

I propose to be guided largely by the views expressed in this memorandum, 
with which I am in general agreement. Naturally, however, all serious action 
on the question must be postponed until Sir George Clerk himself, who is 
expected in Paris on October 7th, has reported to the Supreme Council. 

I have, &c., 
EYRE A. CROWE 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 201 
Memorandum by Mr. Leeper on the Roumantian Situation 


[PARIs,] September 29, 1919 
I have attempted to summarise below certain aspects of the Roumanian 
situation which I venture to think deserve urgent consideration. The points 
to which I call attention are, in the main, those which Sir George Clerk 
chiefly discussed with me in Bucarest, and he was anxious that even before 
his arrival here you! should be fully informed as to the general impression 
acquired in Bucarest during our stay. 
The subject may be divided under the following heads :— 


(1) The Hungarian question. 

(2) The Minorities Treaty and Territorial questions. 

(3) The internal situation in Roumania. 

(4) M. Bratianu’s foreign policy and his attitude towards the Conference. 


(1) The Hungarian Question. 


Into the details of the specific questions put by the Conference to the 
Roumanian Government in the Note? handed them by Sir George Clerk it is 
unnecessary for me to enter, as Sir George Clerk has already informed the 
Supreme Council of the course of the negotiations,3 and further he will have 
occasion during his visit to Budapest to collate and sift the various conflicting 
information received on the one hand from the Roumanian Government and 
on the other from the allied generals. 

Sir George Clerk has already explained M. Bratianu’s replies on the subject 
of his attitude towards the constitution of a responsible and solid Hungarian 


' Sir E. Crowe, to whom the present memorandum was addressed. 
2 See Volume I, No. 51, appendix E. 3 See Volume I passim. 
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Government. M. Br&tianu pretends this is a matter which must involve 
considerable postponement as the only alternatives at present confronting 
Hungary are reaction and Bolshevism, that the Conference can obviously 
tolerate neither the one nor the other, and that consequently Roumania 
should be allowed to deal by what is practically her own independent method 
with the problem of the reconstruction of Hungary. M. Bratianu hints that 
if carte blanche is not accorded him he may withdraw his troops from Budapest 
and leave the whole country plunged in anarchy. In reply to remonstrances 
addressed to him he has consented to postpone such withdrawal and to 
accept the principle of collaboration with the Entente as regards the military 
occupation of Hungary. I am, however, under the impression that the threat 
to withdraw was mainly bluff and that M. Br&tianu has no intention of 
abandoning such a useful pawn as the occupation of Hungary. Pending the 
arrival of Sir G. Clerk I hesitate to make any suggestions as to what support 
may be accorded to the political elements at present uppermost in Budapest 
but there seems little doubt that both (1) to secure the formation of a solid 
Hungarian Government able to negotiate peace with the Allied Powers and 
(2) to give tangible proof of the Allies’ interest in the Hungarian question 
and their determination to make Roumania co-operate with them, it is 
necessary that the Inter-Allied Military Mission at Budapest should be re- 
placed or re-inforced by the despatch of an Allied Mission competent to 
negotiate with the representative Hungarian parties. On this Mission, 
Roumania, as one of the Allied Powers most closely concerned, should be 
accorded at least a consultative voice. The earliest possible opportunity 
should, I venture to suggest, be taken to invite any approved Hungarian 
Government to send a delegation to Paris to negotiate and sign the treaty 
of peace. 


(2) The Minorities Treaty and Territorial Questions. 

Important as the Hungarian question is for Hungary itself and for the Con- 
ference, it 1s, in its bearing on Roumania, the least difficult point at issue 
between that country and the Conference. It is true that M. Bratianu is 
anxious to be left in control of as much of Hungary as possible, but it is not 
a point on which for internal reasons (the necessity involved for maintaining 
nearly half a million men mobilised) he would be able to arouse his fellow 
countrymen to oppose the wishes of the Conference. Again for internal 
reasons, he is still anxious to obtain the frontiers accorded him by the treaty 
of 1916. But the agitation he got up over the Allies’ alleged betrayal of 
Roumania in this connection having petered out, he is now trying to obtain 
what he wants, the frontiers of 1916, by more persuasive methods. As already 
recorded in Sir George Clerk’s memorandun,,‘ he is asking for (1) both banks 
of the river Maros down to its mouth on economic grounds; (2) for the im- 
portant railway junction of Békés Csaba on the ground that the population 


4 See Volume I, No. 71, note 8. Cf. also the memorandum of October 10, 1919, com- 
municated by M. Vaida-Voevod to M. Clemenceau and printed by F. Deak, op. cit., 
Pp. 513-16. 
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of the district is mainly Slovak and desires union with Roumania, and (3) the 
extension westwards of the frontier to a distance of 20 kilometres from the 
Oradea Mare-Szatmar railway, on strategic grounds. Sir George Clerk, while 
promising to transmit these proposals to the Conference, took occasion 
personally to express to M. Br&tianu his doubts as to whether the Conference 
was likely to be induced to alter decisions unanimously arrived at after many 
months of careful study by the arguments, none of them new, now once more 
presented by M. Bratianu. In any case, I venture to submit that even the 
promise to reconsider this question should be made conditional on and subse- 
quent to Roumania’s complete acceptance and loyal execution of the decision 
of the Conference in the two great questions involved, those of Hungary and 
the Minorities. 

The burning question in Roumania at the present moment is that of the 
Minorities Treaty. It is a burning question not because the majority of 
Roumanians, or even of Roumanian politicians, really have any practical 
objections to the conditions contained in the treaty, but because the Bratianu 
Government and its agents have so distorted the issue and so misled and 
inflamed public opinion that many Roumanians are under the impression 
that the treaties proposed are quite different from what they really are. 
After the explanations which we were able to furnish to different Roumanian 
politicians with whom we talked many of these misunderstandings were 
cleared away. The treaties with the different new States themselves have now 
been published in the Roumanian press and consequently the atmosphere of 
ignorance prevailing about them has been to some extent dispelled. Rou- 
manians who have discussed the matter with an open mind are quite willing 
now to admit that the Treaty itself involves no infringement of Roumanian 
sovereignty or violation of Roumanian interests, and if they still object to 
certain clauses and articles in the Treaty, fortunately the clauses involved 
are precisely those which could most easily be altered or omitted without 
altering the character and force of the Treaty. I would urge that both in 
any demand addressed to the Roumanian Government relative to the signa- 
ture of the Treaty, and in any communication made by the Peace Conference 
thereafter to the Roumanian Government, a cordial invitation should be 
addressed to it to a discussion of the actual text of the Treaty provided 
always that the principle of the Treaty contained above all in article 13 be 
accepted as unconditionally binding. 

I went through the text of the Treaty with M. Bratianu, with the Opposi- 
tion leaders, and with the Transilvanian ministers. M. Bratianu’s objections 
can only be described as of the most trivial character. If he understood the 
Treaty at all, which he was inclined to admit he did not, his arguments were 
mere pretexts for they would not hold water even on the basis of the text 
alone. M. Take Ionescu and General Averescu expressed themselves as 
perfectly ready to sign the Treaty. M. Take Ionescu declared himself whole- 
heartedly in favour of the economic clauses; he considered the minority 
clauses as a whole as the logical consequence of the foundation of the League 
of Nations and as in themselves in no way prejudicial to Roumanian 
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sovereignty and interests, and objected only to two paragraphs in the 
Preamble and to articles 10, 11 and 12 which, as I have suggested above, 
may be quite easily removed from the Treaty without impairing its force. 
The Transilvanian leaders, M. Maniu and others, were more cautious about 
the matter and anxious, while not like M. Bratianu refusing absolutely to 
sign, to obtain a preliminary discussion’ of the Treaty before accepting the 
principle. I have every reason to believe, however, from conversations both 
with them and with others who knew them well, that their opposition to 
acceptance of the principle is most unlikely to be an obstinate one if the 
attitude of the Conference towards the discussion of detail is clearly shown to 
be friendly and conciliatory. 

Sir George Clerk and Mr. Rattigan in their conversations have always 
made it perfectly clear that there can be no question of a relaxation of the 
principle of control by the League of Nations in favour of Roumania, and 
that this principle has already been imposed as binding on Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and various enemy countries. The Transilvanian leaders can have 
no possible loop-hole of excuse for pretending that more concessions were 
promised to them than the Conference is likely to give. In any case I feel 
no doubt at all that the agitation against signature of the Treaty which has 
been artificially inspired and kept alive would subside at once were the 
demand made on Roumania publicly presented in a firm but friendly 
fas[hjion. The urgent necessity for prompt action on this subject may perhaps 
best be seen in connection with what follows :—® 


(3) The Internal Situation in Roumania. 


The day after Sir G. Clerk arrived in Bucarest (Sept. 12th ) M. Bratianu 
decided that the moment had arrived for carrying out his long threatened 
intention of resigning. Aware that the corrupt and tyrannical methods of 
administration of the country by his party had in themselves discredited 
him in the eyes of his fellow-countrymen, and also that his notorious failure 
to secure the support of the Peace Conference for his proposals had lost him 
all reputation for diplomatic skill, he saw that the one chance of recovering 
his lost position was to pick an issue on which he could first of all inflame 
nationalist opinion to support him, and secondly have some hope of winning 
a victory over the Entente Powers. He thus deliberately worked up first the 
question of the Banat and then the question of the Minorities Treaty so as to, 
as he thought, make it impossible for any reasonable Government to succeed 
him. Every day his press and his supporters proclaimed the necessity for a 
‘policy of resistance’, and arguing from what they considered the divided 
counsels of the Conference, they held out every hope of this policy succeeding. 


$ Note in original: ‘Two days after our conversations with Mr. Maniu an obviously 
inspired article appeared in the official Transilvanian organ headed ‘“‘We wish to treat’’. 
It obtained considerable prominence in the Roumanian press.’ 

6 A revised text of the three preceding paragraphs is printed in Volume I, No. 71, 
appendix G, document 3. 
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After M. Bratianu’s resignation, the King saw successively the Transil- 
vanian leaders and the chiefs of the different opposition parties, now 
formed into one bloc. Mr. Rattigan in his telegrams’ has recorded M. 
Maniu’s refusal to take office, a refusal which must be considered most 
regrettable but which is due to instinctive shyness on the part of the Tran- 
silvanian leaders. The Opposition leaders in their audience with the King 
declared themselves as only willing to take office in the event of it being 
clearly understood that the absurd policy of resisting the Conference should 
not be pursued, that immediate freedom of the press and the abolition of the 
state of siege should be granted, and that the elections should be postponed 
for a reasonable period to allow a free electoral campaign to be carried on. 
After many hesitations, the King finally decided, to the complete disgust of 
the country as a whole, to call to power M. Manolescu-Ramniceanu. The 
day before I left Bucarest (Sept. 23rd) M. Manolescu had formed a paper 
Government, but the same evening it had apparently ceased to exist even on 
paper as the Transilvanians included in it had been forbidden by the Tran- 
silvanian Council to take office in what was obviously (M. Manolescu being 
M. Bratianu’s cat’s-paw) merely a party Government. Certainly such a 
Government would neither be competent to hold free elections nor to carry 
out the famous ‘policy of resistance’, and that fact is palpable to everyone in 
Roumania including probably M. Manolescu himself. 

The fact is that though M. Bratianu is perfectly willing to employ resigna- 
tion as one of the conventional moves in the political game he has not the 
least intention of abandoning his control of the country. He holds Roumania 
by the fact that the whole of the Civil Service is full of his underlings on whom 
he can rely to work the elections so as to control the general political situa- 
tion, that the banks are in his hands, and that he is now nationalising, that 
is to say making over to his party financiers, the petroleum and other vital 
industries of the country. 

- More important perhaps even than this is that M. Bratianu entirely con- 
trols the mind of the King, on whom at present the country waits for a 
decision. On the other hand, it is probably no exaggeration to say that nine- 
tenths of the peasants, who form 85% of the population, have only one leader 
whom they respect or would follow—General Averescu—but unfortunately 
General Averescu by himself has little political experience, and even if he 
had (and he has to some extent made up for his own deficiencies by forming 
a coalition with the more skilful and intelligent group round [stc] by M. Take 
Ionescu) he has at present no weapon with which to overthrow the Bratianu 
régime but that of revolution. Serious as this step would be and inevitably 
fatal in its results in a country where the masses have practically no education 
and no political experience, General Averescu’s and M. Take Ionescu’s 
assertion that if the worst comes to the worst they will not shrink even from 
such a course cannot be lightly dismissed. There is little doubt that were 
they to call their adherents to arms they would cause the most serious mutiny 
in the army, bring about the overthrow of the dynasty, and a complete upset 
7 Not printed: cf. No. 178. 
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of law and order in the country. On the other hand, were M. Bratianu to be 
overthrown on the question of foreign policy, the position of the Opposition 
leaders, who, in spite of their defects and still more of the defects of many of 
their adherents, represent the only serious element of progress and reform in 
the country, would become automatically secure, and the Transilvanian 
leaders would not hesitate to join a Cabinet which in that case would com- 
mand the support of an enormous majority of the population. Such a result, 
however, can be achieved only through the development of events abroad. 


(4) AM. Bratianu’s Foreign Policy and his attitude towards the Conference. 


M. Bratianu makes no secret of the fact that he expects to win in his ‘policy 
of resistance’. He relies on his own skill in forming alliances and on what he 
conceives is the inevitable tendency of the Grand Alliance to resolve itself into 
various combinations of the Great Powers fighting with one another. The 
development of these two processes M. Br&tianu regards in the following 
way :— 


(1) He is convinced, rightly or wrongly, that Roumanian and Polish 
interests are so intimately and inevitably connected that an alliance with 
Poland and a common policy for the two countries is the certain point of 
departure for all Roumanian foreign policy. To this he is now attempting 
to add the Ukraine, and he informed me that he expects the Hungary which he 
intends to recreate to be the fourth partner of this bloc. Both in Paris and in 
Bucarest he continues to argue that the great danger of the future is pan- 
Slavism, and that it is necessary for Roumania and for Roumania’s allies 
to take every step to prevent the resuscitation of Russia. For this quadruple 
alliance M. Bradtianu confidently relies on securing the support of Italy and, 
less confidently, that of France. Britain he regards as a more or less dis- 
interested neutral, and the United States he frankly considers Roumania’s 
worst enemy. 

(2) The Government press at Bucarest is full every day of the differences of 
opinion between the Great Powers at the Conference. The Syrian question,® 
for instance, in which no Roumanian is in the least interested, is none the 
less given the greatest prominence in order to show first of all another typical 
instance of British disloyalty to pledges given, and further the inevitable 
breach which is coming between the French and British Governments. 
According to M. Bratianu’s press a continuance of Anglo-American friend- 
ship is quite fantastic as the economic interests of the two countries are vitally 
opposed. An interesting document which accidently fell into the hands of 
M. Take Ionescu and was shown by him to Mr. Rattigan and myself indicates 
that when M. BrAatianu left Paris he was under the impression that Italy had 
already broken with the Conference, that the Alliance was on the point of 
dissolution, and that Roumania before long would be free once again to 
choose between Germany and any other Power or group of Powers who 
offered her acceptable terms. M. Br&tianu considers that his own group of 


8 See Volume IV, Chap. IT. 
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allies, Poland, the Ukraine, Hungary, Italy, and possibly France, are strong 
enough to defy any ‘academic’ decisions taken by the Anglo-Saxon races, 
and any such institution as the League of Nations which they have invented 
as convenient methods for possessing themselves of the economic resources 
of the smaller States. M. Bratianu will probably be delighted with the 
d’Annunzio coup at Fiume,° and indeed the attitude of Roumania as a whole 
will be largely determined by the way in which the Conference deals with 
Italy on this question. 

In view of the fact, which is clearer to no one than to the French Govern- 
ment, that France at present could not afford in any circumstances to dis- 
pense with the Anglo-American alliance and to the adhesion to the League of 
Nations which that involves, it is curious that M. Bratianu thinks he can 
count on French support in the event of a rupture. This illusion of his is due 
to the fact that the French press and propaganda agencies, probably with 
the approval of the French Foreign Office, inspire him continuously with this 
notion. In any case he feels that with the backing of the new alliance which 
he dreams of creating, and which he thinks will control large armies and 
dispose of more than adequate economic resources, he is perfectly able to 
defy the decisions of the Conference, and to impose his will on Hungary, 
Yugo-Slavia, or any other recalcitrant neutral. 


In conclusion I venture to urge that the only method of maintaining 
Roumania in the alliance, of preventing her from entering on a course of 
foreign policy calamitous to herself and prejudicial to us, and of securing for 
her a reform of the present corrupt and inefficient administration which 
encumbers her, is prompt and unequivocal action by the Peace Conference. 
I would venture to urge that the best course would be that at such a moment 
as the Conference considers opportune—and the sooner that moment is 
chosen the more decisive and beneficial will be the effect—a firm but friendly 
demand should be addressed to the Roumanian Government calling on 
them within a delay of a few days to decide whether or no they will sign the 
Treaty with Austria, including the famous minority clause. In the same 
communication the Roumanian Government should be informed in the 
most friendly way that the Conference would welcome a discussion with the 
Roumanian delegation as to the exact wording and application of the Treaty 
once the principle contained in Article 13 had been definitely accepted and 
the Treaty with Austria signed. In the event of Roumania’s refusal to sign the 
Treaty with Austria, the Principle [sic] Allied and Associated Powers would 
see no course open to them but to consider Roumania as having definitely 
quitted the alliance and the League of Nations, and having resolved to 
pursue an entirely independent policy of her own. 

It may be anticipated that such a demand could not be refused by the 
Roumanian Government. The Opposition leaders are already willing to sign 
the Treaty; the King and the Transilvanian leaders are wavering, but if 
faced by the alternative of a breach with the Allies, which they would in no 


® Cf. Volume IV, Chap. I. 
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case ever allow, would agree to sign; M. Bratianu and his party would refuse, 
but the only alternative, a breach with the alliance, would attract no one in 
the country except the Liberal party politicians. The accession of a Coalition 
Maniu—Take Ionescu Government to power would secure :— 


(1) The loyal and whole-hearted collaboration of Roumania with the 
Allies and with the League of Nations in the settlement of all out- 
standing questions; 

(2) A reconciliation of Roumanian interests with those of her neighbours, 
especially Yugo-Slavia; and 

(3) The prospect of some measure of independent and progressive Govern- 
ment in the country. 

A. W. A. LEEPER 


October rst. 


According to the latest news, the Manolescu Government has, as I anti- 
cipated, failed to establish itself. 

The King has entrusted General VAitoianu with the formation of a so- 
called non-party Government to preside over the elections, which are 
nominally to take place about October 20th. In the meantime General 
VAitoianu is credited’ with the intention of approaching the Conference 
with a demand for a postponement of the discussion of the Minorities Treaty 
and consequently of the signature of the Treaty of Peace with Austria. 

The Government presided over by General VA@itoianu is to an even greater 
extent than M. Manolescu’s ephemeral Cabinet the handiwork and tool of 
M. Bratianu. General VAitoianu distinguished himself during 1918 by the 
corrupt and oppressive way in which he himself and his subordinates ad- 
ministered Bessarabia. He has since then been Minister of War in the 
Bratianu Government, and must be considered indirectly, if not directly, 
responsible for much of the corruption that has been allowed to prevail in 
military circles. His colleagues will presumably be carefully chosen to suit 
the character of General VAitoianu himself and of the whole Bratianu régime. 
The portfolio of Foreign Affairs has not yet been allotted, and it may be 
anticipated that it will be offered either to M. Migu or to M. Vaida-Voevod. 

The arguments which I have ventured to adduce against any delay being 
allowed to the Roumanian Government for their acceptance of the principle 
of the control of the protection of minorities by the League of Nations, applies 
[sc] with still greater force now that the Conference is confronted by a Govern- 
ment which represents nothing but the forces which are politically and 
economically exploiting Roumania for their own advantage. I therefore 
venture to submit that the prompt measures I have suggested should be taken 
by the Supreme Council to confront Roumania with the definite choice of 
either accepting loyally the principle of inter-allied co-operation which has 


10 In particular, in a message headed ‘Le nouveau ministére roumain’ in the Temps of 
October 1, 1919. This extract, appended in the original to the present memorandun, is 
not printed. 
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been the basis of the Peace Conference and of the constitution of the League 
of Nations, or of definitely quitting the alliance and of pursuing such inde- 
pendent and unsupported policy as she may think fit. I think there can be 
no doubt what her choice will be, and it is all for the good of her own people, 
and in the interests of the Allies as a whole, that she should be forced to make 
the choice at once. 

A. W.A. L. 


No. 202 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received October 15) 


No. 170 [141501/134/19] 
BUCHAREST, October 7, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 163,! I have the honour to report that 
General Greenly shares to the full my apprehensions as to the danger of a 
Serbo-Roumanian conflict in the Banat. With the object of preventing 
hostilities he recently sounded the Chief of the Roumanian Staff, General 
Presan, as to whether he would be prepared to withdraw a considerable 
portion of the Roumanian forces in the event of the Serbs taking similar 
action. General Presan agreed in principle. 

After consultation with the Serbian authorities here, General Greenly left 
for Belgrade, where he succeeded in obtaining the consent of the Serbian 
Chief of Staff to the withdrawal of the majority of the Serbian forces in the 
Banat provided the Roumanians withdrew man for man.? 

Unfortunately, on his return here, General Greenly learnt that the whole 
matter had been taken up by General Franchet d’Esperey with the result 
that his own efforts, which had practically succeeded in effecting an agree- 
ment, have had to be suspended. It can only be hoped that General Franchet 
d’Esperey’s intervention will achieve equally satisfactory results. 

I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 

1 No. 185. 

2 In this connexion Mr. Athelstan-Johnson, H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Belgrade, had 
reported in his despatch No. 188 of October 1, 1919 (received in Foreign Office, October 9), 
that General Greenly had arrived in Belgrade on September 28 and ‘had seen the [Yugoslav] 
Minister of War and the Chief of the General Staff, and had not only been very satisfied 
with the cordial way in which his suggestions had been met, but also felt assured that there 
were far fewer troops in the Serbian Banat than he had been led to suppose and that the 
Serbian military authorities were more than inclined to meet his proposal halfway. It is to 
be hoped that General Greenly’s visit will bear fruit, for from a political point of view it is 
in every way desirable that the Serbian Banat which shows signs of contentedly settling 
down, now that the inhabitants know where their frontiers are to be, should be policed by as 
few a number of Serbian troops as possible. General Greenly was the guest of the Minister 
of War at a dinner given in his honour last night, and I have been privately informed that 
his visit has been most welcome. It is hoped that his personality may be sufficiently strong 
to induce the Roumanians to realize that the S.H.S. are more than desirous of living on 
amicable terms with their eastern neighbours.’ 
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No. 203 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received October 15) 
No. 172 [141503/392/19] 


BUCHAREST, October 8, 1919 
My Lord, 

The relations between this country and the Allies appear to me to be 
reaching so serious a stage that I venture to draw the attention of your Lord- 
ship to certain aspects of the situation which are perhaps easier to compre- 
hend here than abroad. 

I cannot help thinking that an atmosphere has been created by a chain of 
extraneous circumstances which is obscuring the main issue. It would seem 
that the first question we should ask ourselves in deciding upon our policy 
in the Near East is ‘What are the chief elements of order upon which we can 
rely to carry out that policy?’ Roumania is in my opinion the first of such 
elements, if not the only real one. The fact that the country has for some time 
past been exploited by a gang of unscrupulous politicians is apt to blind the 
eyes of the average foreign observer to the real qualities of this people. The 
mass of the population, and especially the peasant classes, are simple primi- 
tive people, with many of the virtues one would expect to find in such 
conditions as exist here. They are, for example, sober, hard-working, easily 
contented, fairly honest, and above all orderly. These characteristics of the 
population make Roumania very unfruitful soil for the propagation of the 
new communo-socialism. In fact the peasants are fiercely hostile to the idea 
of communism. They are on the whole contented with what they have got, 
but are determined to retain it, and will oppose with all their power any 
attempt to pool their small properties. In these circumstances there 1s little 
doubt that Roumania may be relied on to resist any Bolshevist wave which 
may advance either from the east or west. A glance at the map will show that 
she stands as a rock in a sea of actual or potential Bolshevism. 

If therefore it is once admitted that Roumania may be regarded as the 
most reliable weapon to our hand for the carrying out of a policy of law and 
order, based on such ideas as the League of Nations, as opposed to the Bol- 
shevist tendencies of the surrounding Slav—and possibly Magyar—races, then 
it seems to me that we should attempt to do all in our power to conciliate her, 
and bring her back into the fold from which she is in danger of being severed. 
She will then inevitably develop into the outpost of western civilisation 
against the disruptive tendencies of Bolshevism. 

I do not for a moment suggest that Roumania has not brought upon herself 
much of the treatment with which she has met. Her choice of representatives 
at the Paris Conference was undoubtedly unfortunate. Mr. Bratiano is 
certainly a patriot, but his character lacks the pliancy necessary for such 
work, and he apparently succeeded in exasperating all those with whom he 
came in contact by the excessive nature of his claims and the somewhat 
arrogant and unbending manner in which they were presented. Naturally 
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this state of things reacted very unfavourably upon the Roumanian case. 
Moreover it created an atmosphere of suspicion, in the light of which the 
actions of Roumania, even when possibly of an innocent character, were 
looked upon—not unnaturally—with grave mistrust. 

To take a case in point, presumably no reasonable man would now main- 
tain that her action in resisting the Hungarian Bolshevists’ wanton attack 
upon her, defeating it, and pursuing the remnants of the beaten enemy to 
Budapest, was anything but justifiable. Yet it must be admitted that at first, 
at any rate, the Conference was inclined to take the view that she was entirely 
at fault, and that she was openly flaunting the Allies. Surely nothing could 
have been further from the truth. She was in fact accused of disregarding an 
armistice in which she had taken no part, which had not protected her from 
attack, and which the Allies themselves could not have regarded as still in 
existence by the fact that they had asked for Roumanian co-operation in the 
event of an Allied advance on Budapest. This is, of course, past history, and 
I only venture to bring it before your Lordship in illustration of the atmo- 
sphere of suspicion to which I have referred above. 

From the moment of the Roumanian entry into Hungary proper the 
question entered on a new phase. Anyone with a knowledge of the Rou- 
manian character could not but be aware of the fact that there would be 
abuses. As I had the honour to report to your Lordship,' I lost no time in 
endeavouring to impress both on Mr. Bratiano and the King the vital 
importance of doing nothing further to shake the confidence of the Allies. 
I implored them to show all possible moderation in the way of requisitions &c. 
I strongly advised Mr. Bratiano to tell the Conference frankly that, though 
he accepted the principle of the common property of the Allies in respect of 
goods taken from the enemy, yet that the critical situation of Roumania 
obliged him to remove certain quantities of railway material &c., without 
waiting for its eventual distribution amongst the Allies. He should at the 
same time make a full return of all that he had been obliged to take, and ask 
that it should be set off against the share to be apportioned eventually to 
Roumania. This Mr. Bratiano would not agree to do. The real reason for 
his refusal was that he was well aware of the disfavour with which Roumania 
was regarded at Paris, and was consequently afraid that any such proposal 
would be rejected. 

Thus the elements of discord and suspicion were sown at the very outset. 
It must be remembered that there is much of the naughty child in the 
Roumanian character. Conscious that he is doing wrong, and frightened at 
the impending punishment, he becomes almost impossible to deal with. In 
such conditions there is need of the greatest tact to prevent the situation 
developing along fatal lines. Unfortunately this tact has been throughout 
conspicuous by its absence. The Allied generals,? with all their many 
qualities, are necessarily inexperienced in diplomacy or statecraft. I venture 
to state, upon the fullest reflection, that they entered upon their duties in a 
wrong atmosphere, and that their focus became more and more distorted 

™ Cf. Nos. 109 and 162. 2 At Budapest. 
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with the progress of events. They are necessarily dependent to a very large 
extent for their views on elements frankly inimical to the Roumanians. Most 
of their agents are of course Hungarians. The more the latter perceived that 
reports hostile to the Roumanians were acceptable, the more violent were 
the reports they made. There was of course sufficient material of a true 
nature to serve as a basis for these stories. Large numbers of the governing 
classes of Roumania are corrupt, and it was not to be expected that there 
would not be many abuses. But I cannot help thinking that more could have 
been done to combat these abuses by a spirit of friendly advice and co- 
operation than by the methods employed. 

I had the honour to recommend in my despatch No. 1683 that, in view of 
the above circumstances, it might be advisable to replace the four Allied 
generals by one high civil functionary representing the Conference. This 
would have the advantage of making the Roumanians understand that the 
Allies have one single policy. At present it cannot be said that the four Allied 
generals are entirely ‘solidaires’, and the Roumanians are consequently 
inclined to try and play off one group against the other. As your Lordship 
is aware, the French by their attitude here give the Roumanians the im- 
pression that they are really on their side, but are obliged to yield to Anglo- 
American pressure. Presumably the same impression is given at Budapest. 
If one civil representative of the Conference were appointed, and he com- 
bined the requisite qualities of tact and firmness, there would be every hope 
of a speedy and satisfactory solution of the present difficulties. Possibly it 
might be advisable to appoint a mixed commission, under the presidency of 
the representative of the Conference, to enquire into the whole question of 
requisitions. The Roumanian authorities profess themselves ready to place 
at the disposal of an Allied delegate full information in regard to everything 
requisitioned or removed by them. They indignantly deny that they are 
responsible for the starvation of Budapest. On the contrary, in response to 
the representations made by me on receipt of your telegram No. 410,* they 
informed me that they had sent 3,000 waggon loads of cereals to Budapest 
and two trains of wood fuel to Ke[c]s Kemet. The 3,000 waggon loads of 
cereals had been requisitioned from the district between the Theiss and the 
new Roumanian frontier—a district which, it is alleged, is overflowing with 
food—and had been promised to the Transylvanians and paid for by them. 
In spite of the protests of the latter, these cereals had been sent to Budapest. 
With regard to the wood they informed me with some truth that Bucharest 
itself is almost completely destitute of wood fuel, but that in spite of this they 
had handed over the two train loads in question to the Hungarian authorities. 

There appears to be almost a deadlock in regard to certain questions at 
Budapest. For example, the Roumanian Government claim that they have 
an absolute right to co-operate in the formation of a Hungarian Government 
in so far as to ensure that no Government hostile to themselves is installed. 
Again, with regard to the evacuation of Hungary by their forces, they main- 
tain that what is asked of them is entirely unreasonable. They assert that 

3 No. 200. 4 No. 197. 
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they themselves are anxious to leave. The Friedrichs Government have also 
expressed a wish for their withdrawal. The Allies, however, they allege, 
desire them to remain until a Government which is hostile to Roumania is 
firmly established in the saddle. They maintain that they are most anxious 
to co-operate loyally with the Allies in settling the Hungarian imbroglio, and 
that they are ready to extend their support to any Government chosen by 
the Hungarian people, and acceptable to the Allies, provided this Govern- 
ment Is calculated to restore order and is not imbued with hostile sentiments 
towards Roumania. But the Allies can, they say, hardly ask them to assist 
a Government which is openly hostile to themselves. With regard to the 
demand of the Allied generals for the handing over of 10,000 rifles for the use 
of the Hungarian police force, they say that they had a right to ascertain, 
before handing over these rifles, what were the numbers of the armed forces 
in Hungary over and above these 10,000 police troops. To meet the wishes 
of the Allies they have, however, now waived their objections and delivered 
the required quantity of rifles. 

Whatever the real rights and wrongs of all these questions may be, they 
would appear capable of adjustment if handled with tact and goodwill on 
both sides. In Budapest, however, at present these qualities are, as I have 
said above, conspicuous by their absence. I do not suggest that firmness is 
not also needed in our relations with the Roumanians. On the contrary, I 
consider that in dealing with them it is essential to exercise great firmness so 
as to make them understand that no nonsense will be tolerated. But it should 
be possible to combine firmness with an attitude of friendliness and goodwill. 

In view, therefore, of the considerations which I have ventured to empha- 
sise, I would respectfully suggest that some such solution as that proposed 
above is necessary, and that the whole question of our policy towards Rou- 
mania may be examined from the standpoint of her importance to us as the 
representative of law and order in this part of the world. 

I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


No. 204 
Sir E. Crowe (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received October 13) 


No. 1928 [140420/134/19] 

PARIS, October 10, 1919 

Sir Eyre Crowe presents his compliments to Earl Curzon of Kedleston and 
with reference to His Lordship’s despatch No. 6838! of October Ist, relative 
to the establishment of a zone between the Serb—Croat-Slovene and Ruma- 
nian forces in the Banat, has the honour to state that he agrees with Mr. 
Rattigan in considering the situation in the Banat a dangerous one. He would 
therefore be prepared to support any proposal which would lessen the risk 


t Not printed. This short despatch asked for Sir E. Crowe’s observations upon No. 185. 
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of collision between the two forces involved. In order, however, to secure the 
‘withdrawal of the two armies beyond the zone suggested by Mr. Rattigan, 
it appears necessary that an Allied force should be present to supervise the 
operation. No such force appears any longer to be available, as the French 
troops of occupation at Szeged are now being evacuated. Fortunately, 
however, the risk of a collision between Serb-Croat-Slovene and Rumanian 
troops in the Banat seems likely to be lessened if the facts contained in 
General Spears’ report received from General Franchet d’Esperey—a copy 
of which is transmitted herewith—are accurate. 

2. Sir Eyre Crowe ventures to suggest that the only method of preventing 
complications is by once again calling the attention of both Governments 
concerned to the necessity of keeping the peace. In his opinion, however, 
there is no reason why His Majesty’s Government should take any initiative 
in this question, as the French are seizing every opportunity to spread false 
reports as tq the British attitude and actions towards the countries in question. 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 204 


Report by General Spears 
October 3, 1919 
L.S.O0. 2831 


Dear General,? 
Roumania. 


General d’Esperey reports (undated) : 
‘The following arrangement has been come to between the Serbs and 
Roumanians: 


‘rt. Only 1 Serbian division and 1 Roumanian division to be maintained 
in the Banat, each on its own side of the line of demarcation. 

‘2. 3 trains held up by the Serbs are to be handed over. 

‘3. The trains carrying material for Semlin Bridge, at present at 
Temesvar, will be handed over by the Roumanians.’ 


Yours sincerely, 
E. L. Spears 
2 The identity is uncertain. 


No. 205 
Str E. Crowe (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received October 11) 
No. 1429 Telegraphic: by bag [140136/61232/59] 


PARIS, October 10, 1919 


General Malcolm telegraphs under date of October 8 following report 
from Captain Harvey at Dantzig: 
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‘Some of von der Goltz’s returning troops are to be accom[mJodated at 
Graudenz. German-Polish tension at this town very high. Serious dis- 
turbances feared. Also local information says Sparticist leaders in Dantzig 
preparing uprising there if German troops withdrawn before allied troops 
arrive. Suggest allied naval ships in Baltic cruise near Dantzig and that some 
occasionally enter harbour’. 

Until peace treaty comes into operation, Germans have of course un- 
doubted right to place troops at Graudenz. On the other hand any incident 
at Graudenz might easily affect situation at Danzig. 

Your Lordship may consider it desirable to suggest to the Admiralty that 
some show of naval force at or near Dantzig might have salutary effect. 


No. 206 
Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Parts) 


No. 1223 Telegraphic (139138/133744/39] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 10, 1919 
Your telegram No. 1421.! 
I approve of proposals contained in your telegram 1370.? 
Please see my despatch No. 69743 to-day’s date. 


t Not printed. This telegram of October 8, 1919 (received October 9), enquired when a 


reply to No. 191 might be expected. 
2 No. 191. 3 This confirmatory despatch is not printed. 


No. 207 


Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Parts) 
No. 1225 Telegraphic: by bag [138477/1193/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 11, 1919 


Your despatch No. 1g1o! (of October 6th. Roumanian situation). 

I approve your proposal to act on lines of memorandum subject to Sir G. 
Clerk’s report.? 

1 No. 201. 2 This report is printed in Volume I, No. 71, appendix G. 


No. 208 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received October 22) 


No. 464 Telegraphic: by bag (144044/144044/19| 
BUCHAREST, October 11, 1919 


French Minister, Mr. de St. Aulaire, left yesterday for Paris. Before his 
departure he informed me that to his great astonishment and regret he had 
learnt of an impression prevailing in Paris that he had expressed views 
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hostile to Great Britain and America. His Excellency admitted that he had 
sharply criticised American action against Roumania, and was prepared to 
take the consequences, but maintained with every appearance of sincerity 
that he was loyal friend of England and had never spoken against her. He 
begged me to report this to my Government, and I said I would do so. 
Government press for last few days has been very insistent as to advisability 
of alliance between Roumania and ‘her elder sisters’ France and Italy. 
French Charge d’Affaires assures me that he knows nothing of motives of 
this campaign and that it certainly has not approval of French Legation. 


No. 209 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Recetved October 14) 


No. 463 Telegraphic (141207/134/19] 
BUCHAREST, October 12, 1919 


My despatch No. 175! Serb and (? Roumanian) relations. Serbian 
Chargé d’Affaires informed me to-day that the Prime Minister had sent for 
him on the gth and had very frank conversation with him. His Excellency 
said that I had advised him very strongly to bury hatchet with Serbia and 
start afresh. After due reflection he was prepared to follow this advice pro- 
vided that he had reasons to believe that Serbs meet him half way. Serbian 
Chargé d’Affaires assured him of this. Former at once informed his Govern- 
ment of my intervention and of its favourable reception by Roumanian 
Prime Minister. (? As a) result he received telegram from Belgrade last night 
to the effect that all goods for Roumania at present held up by Serbs would 
be forthwith handed over to Roumanian or British delegate at Roumanian 
frontier. Meanwhile General d’Espérey has succeeded in carrying through 
arrangement for withdrawal of troops from Banat (? initiated by) General 
Greenly. 

Repeated to Belgrade. 


! Not printed. In this despatch of October 9, 1919 (received October 15), Mr. Rattigan 
had reported on a general conversation which he had had on the previous day with General 
Vaitoianu. Mr. Rattigan reported therein, in particular: ‘I said that the relations between 
Serbia and Roumania had got to such a point that either side could find justification for 
hostile measures in analogous proceedings by the other side. I felt very strongly that friendly 
relations were essential to both countries. Could not his Excellency make up his mind to 
hold out the olive branch and start afresh? At present it was a case of a vicious circle, and 
both sides had excellent arguments for continuing a procedure which would eventually land 
them in active hostilities. It seemed to me the only thing was for his Excellency to approach 
the Serbians—unofficially if he liked—with an offer to bury the hatchet. Could he not say 
to the Serbs that he wished, on taking office, to re-establish the most friendly relations with 
them, and suggest that the events of the last six months might be wiped off the slate, and a 
fresh start made? I thought that such advances would be met in a friendly spirit by the 
Serbs. General Vaitoiano, after some reflection, said he thought something of the kind 
might be done. He would instruct the Roumanian representatives at Belgrade to engage 
conversations on these lines with the Serbians, and if it looked as if something might come 
of them the matter could be taken up in a more definite form.’ 
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No. 210 
Letter from Mr. Butler (Vienna) to Lord Hardinge' 


Unnumbered [146249/5445/3] 


VIENNA, October 13, 1919 
Dear Lord Hardinge, 

Is anything going to be done for Austria or Hungary except a continuance 
perhaps of the hand to mouth policy represented by relief in doles? 

We are now face to face in the case of both countries with conditions which 
are far worse than existed at the time the Armistice was signed after having 
expended in relief in Austria in conjunction with France and Italy 
£9,500,000.? 

The unemployment figures will be appalling now that there is no coal and 
the distress from that cause and from the short supply of gas and electric light 
would certainly in any country except Austria lead to a revolution at once. 

Personally I am of opinion that there will have to be a change of Govern- 
ment in Austria very shortly but the unfortunate thing is that there is no 
outstanding personality to lead in any party and the perpetual wail is to 
Great Britain to grant protection and advice. I think that everyone would 
give freely of their all if only they could become a British colony! They are 
childlike in their innocence of what is or is not possible. 

Having regard to the position of Austria and especially of Vienna I think 
it would be very unwise not to hold out the helping hand which would best 
take the form of help through a commercial syndicate which in return would 
receive a mortgage on all real and personal estate and a control of the railways 
and other undertakings belonging to the Government. By this means we 
should control the key to the East. By doing this we should prevent the 
unrest which is bound to form here if nothing is done soon and should also 
prevent the Austrians and Czecho-Slovaks turning one by one to Germany— 
the only country in Europe which is shewing signs of real industry and grasp 
of the situation. The signs as J read them point to Germany’s contention 
being right—viz. that in the long run, with industry and self sacrifice at 
home with the power of expanding into Russia which is before her—she has 
in reality won the war. Will it be to Germany that we shall look to put down 
Bolshevism? 

But I am digressing—what I really want totell you is that unless the Govern- 
ment can and will approach the question of Austria and Hungary as an 
urgent problem and will, preferably alone, but otherwise with its allies 
tackle the question on a permanent basis, I cannot be responsible for the 
results. | 

1 The date of receipt is uncertain but was not later than October 20, 1919. 

2 With regard to the economic situation in Austria the Allied Supreme Council had on 
October 7, decided ‘that a subcommission of the Organizing Committee of the Reparations 
Commission should be established at Vienna at the earliest possible moment to study the 


questions relating to the revictualling of Austria; ... that the subcommission should determine 
the foodstuffs and raw materials needed by Austria’, &c.: see Volume I, No. 70, minute 3. 
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The want of a controlling hand here, be he Chargé d’Affaires or High 
Commissioner is very much felt. Had we had such a man all through the 
summer I think a good deal might have been done to mitigate the sufferings 
ahead of us. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. K. BuTLer 


No. 211 
Sir E. Crowe (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received October 16) 


No. 1947 [141911/392/19] 
PARIS, October 14, 1919 


Sir Eyre Crowe presents his compliments to Earl Curzon of Kedleston, 
and has the honour to communicate for his Lordship’s information the 
following observations on the subject of Anglo-Roumanian relations arising 
out of Sir George Clerk’s recent mission to Bucharest. 

Sir George Clerk is happy to find in Roumania a real feeling for more 
intimate relations in future with the British Empire. While grateful for 
French sympathy and help in the past, Roumanians now realise that France’s 
difficult economic situation will not allow of her affording to Roumania all 
the financial and economic support which the French are very lavish in 
promising. Further, in many matters Roumanians are gaining the impression 
that British help would be more valuable to them than French; for instance, 
in the matter of aircraft and air instruction, the experience of the Roumanian 
authorities is that the few Roumanian officers who had enjoyed British 
instruction were better grounded and better qualified as administrators than 
those who had been through French schools. The Roumanians are also 
aware that our machines are better than the French, and they are therefore 
very anxious to be allowed to buy some of the machines which are now being 
broken up, and to have either British instructors in Roumania, or to be able 
to send Roumanians to England to go through a course in our aerodromes. 
It would seem particularly important, alike from a political and a com- 
mercial point of view, to encourage this state of mind.! 

! The preceding paragraph was based on a letter of October 8, 1919, from Sir G. Clerk 
in Paris to Sir E. Crowe. Sir G. Clerk further stated therein: “The other point that I should 
like to bring to your notice is the very remarkable position that Rattigan, our Chargé 
d’Affaires, has acquired. All Roumanians, including the King and the leading politicians, 
have the highest opinion of his sincerity and distinterestedness and of his general ability. 
Not only do they consult him on all occasions and ask his advice, but they place all their 
difficulties before him with the utmost frankness. I should say that no representative in 
Bucharest has a position anything approaching to that of Rattigan, and I am sure you will 
agree that it is most satisfactory to find our country so well represented. I was approached 
on many occasions to find out if Rattigan could not be made British Minister in Bucharest, 
which I think is testimony enough to the opinion which the Roumanians have of him. And 
this is all the more gratifying since Rattigan does not hesitate to tell them one and all when 
he thinks they are wrong and when he thinks they are making fools of themselves.’ A copy 
of Sir G. Clerk’s letter of October 8 was transmitted to Lord Hardinge by Sir E. Crowe 
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Both Sir G. Clerk and Mr. Leeper, who accompanied him, had occasion 
during their stay to discuss with Roumanians of all parties and capacities 
most of the subjects of common British and Roumanian interest. Mr. Leeper 
is hopeful that something may at last be done to found on the right lines a 
society in Roumania affiliated to the Anglo-Roumanian Society. The Anglo- 
Roumanian Society has for a long time past been suggesting to Roumanians 
the foundation of such a society by them, but hitherto, mainly owing to the 
unfortunate intrusion of party and personal differences, nothing has been 
done in Roumania. It is possible that promises given to Mr. Leeper in this 
connection may now at last bear fruit. 

Various other interesting proposals were made to him for closer relations 
between England and Roumania in educational, Church, journalistic and 
other branches of life, and if proper encouragement is given to these from the 
English side there would appear little doubt that these manifold activities 
might be of great value in informing Roumanian opinion more accurately 
about Great Britain, and in creating more cordial relations between the two 
countries. 


under cover of a short letter of even date wherein Sir E. Crowe stated: ‘Both Clerk and 
Leeper seem to have done a really good piece of work, creditable to themselves and valuable 
to the conference and to H.M.G.’ 


No. 212 


Letter from Mr. Butler (Budapest)! to Lord Hardinge 
(Recetved October 23) 


Unnumbered [144864/1193/3) 


BUDAPEST, October 15, 1919 
Dear Lord Hardinge, 

The position here is quite hopeless. The Roumanians are living on the 
country and are not sending any food into the town despite repeated pro- 
mises. 

They continue their requisitions notwithstanding their undertakings not 
to do so and conditions in country districts are illustrated by a report made 
by Dr. Hector Munro and the Swiss Representative of the Red X, of which 
I send you a copy.? 

When Sir Wm. Goode was here he took, I thought, a rosier view of the 
situation than I was prepared to take after 9g months experience out here. I 
accordingly wrote him a letter of which I enclose a copy. 

Nothing can be done here to improve the food situation until the last 
Roumanian leaves the country and in any case it is essential that food stuffs 
be sent into the town forthwith by the Entente powers. At present no pre- 
parations are in hand to do so. 

I have at most from 4 to 5 days supply of wheat—if the same quantity of 


t Mr. C. K. Butler was paying a visit to Budapest. 
2 For this report, not here printed, cf. Volume II, No. 1, appendix A. 
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about 250 tons arrives daily my stock will last about 8 days. There is prac- 
tically no fuel in the town and I am only able to get 1/10 of the quantity of 
wood required by the bakers daily and I see nothing but the return of 
Bolshevism here and its spread to Vienna if relief on a large scale is not 
forthcoming. 

In my opinion it is essential that peace should be signed between Hungary 
and the Entente powers and I hope you will press for this. 

There can be no harm in recognizing the present Government to whose 
credit it lies that the country has not been annexed by the Roumanians. 
Without peace and the evacuation of the army of occupation we can make 
no progress in stabilising the conditions, which as in the case of Vienna, will 
be far worse this winter than they were last winter. 

To give an idea of the value to attach to the protestations of love which 
the Roumanians make to us I would point out that they have on 6 different 
dates refused to allow any reference to England in the Pester Lloyd, altho’ 
they allow eulogies of France and Italy. 

Is it possible for Mr. Balfour or Lord Curzon to take independent action 
in the case of Austria and Hungary and thus carve out for ourselves the 
nucleus of a federation which will become a bulwark against the Germany of 
the future? It seems clear that the Czechs are turning rapidly towards 
Germany and any disaster in Austria or Hungary would probably lead to 
their absorption by Germany and Roumania. 

The Slovaks are I understand on the point of separation from the Czechs 
and are attempting a fusion with Hungary.? 

Do get us help before it is too late! 

Yours sincerely, 
C. K. BuTLer 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 212 
Mr. Butler (Budapest) to Sir W. Goode 


BUDAPEST, October 5, 1919 
No. B.P.X. 43 


My dear Goode, 
Before you leave Budapest I want to place on record my opinion that there 


3 With regard to the two foregoing paragraphs Sir E. Crowe stated in his despatch 
No. 2090 of November 5, 1919, from Paris (received November 7—this despatch was in reply 
to Foreign Office formal covering despatch No. 7281 of October 28, transmitting to Sir E. 
Crowe a copy of the present letter) : ‘I venture to make the strongest reservations as regards 
the political suggestions made by Mr. Butler in the two concluding paragraphs of his letter 
to Lord Hardinge. It would, in my opinion, have the most disastrous effect, alike on the 
general situation and on the position of British prestige in the countries in question, were 
the conviction to be spread that His Majesty’s Government, while officially supporting the 
new Czecho-Slovak Republic, were in fact behind their backs offering any sort of support 
to such elements as were working for disruption there. Such suspicions of British policy 
have, unfortunately, been spread alike in Czecho-Slovakia and in Roumania by interested 
parties, and I venture to urge that every possible opportunity be taken for dispelling them 
and for reassuring our somewhat susceptible allies with regard to this.’ 
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are only three alternatives open with regards [sic] to the position in which 
this city is placed at present. 


(a) To compel the immediate evacuation of the city and country by the 
Roumanians and to place at my disposal a reserve supply of food— 
subject if possible to replacement—and the necessary means of trans- 


port. 

(6) To throw on to the Roumanians the responsibility for feeding the city, 
or 

(¢) To allow the Roumanian occupation to continue and for the Entente 
Powers to place all necessary food and means of transport at the dis- 
posal of this Government. 


I cannot help feeling after a full consideration of all the circumstances that 
any half and half policy is bound to bring about disaster, the responsibility 
for which will eventually fall on the shoulders of the British Delegation. 

I shall be glad to receive definite instructions as soon as you return to Paris. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. K. BurLer 


No. 213 


Record of a meeting in Berlin of the Interallied Commission on German-Poltsh 
Affairs" 


No. 6675 [145231/73/55] 
BERLIN, le 15 octobre 1919 
Mission Militaire Frangatse 
Berlin. 
Procés-verbal de la séance de la Commission Interalliée du 15 octobre 


La Commission s’est réunie a la demande d’un de ses membres pour 
s’entretenir de la proposition allemande exposée a la Conférence germano- 
polonaise? du 13, et relative a la constitution d’une zone neutre provisoire 
a la nouvelle frontiére de la Pologne et de l’Allemagne. 

Se basant sur les désirs de certaines fractions de la population frontiére 
désirant, les unes demeurer allemandes, les autres devenir polonaises alors 
que le Traité les laisse 4 l’Allemagne, le Gouvernement allemand estime que, 
par accord avec le Gouvernement polonais, certaines portions des territoires 
cédés pourraient ne pas étre occupées par les troupes polonaises, tout en étant 
évacuées par les troupes allemandes. Cette mesure pourrait peut-étre éviter 
de facheux incidents. 

La Commission n’est pas qualifiée pour intervenir dans cette affaire. Elle 
ne peut que rendre compte, comme il lui a été prescrit. 


! A copy of this record was transmitted by the Director of Military Intelligence to the 
Foreign Office on October 23, 1919 (received October 24). 
2 For these negotiations cf. No. 230. 
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Le président de la délégation polonaise a déclaré qu’il en avait déja référé 
a Varsovie. 

Serait-il possible au Gouvernement polonais d’accéder a cette proposition, 
méme s’il la croit fondée, et de la faire accepter par l’opinion publique? 

Cette zone resterait neutre jusqu’a décision de la future société des nations. 

Sur la proposition du Général Bencivenga, appuyée par les représentants 
britannique et japonais, le représentant francais s’abstenant en raison des 
instructions qu’il a recues antérieurement en sa qualité de président désigné 
de la future Commission de délimitation, la Commission a émis l’avis 
suivant: 

En tout état de cause, qu’il y ait ou non constitution d’une zone neutre, 
si l’on estime qu’il pourrait y avoir lieu de soumettre, plus tard, des modi- 
fications de frontiéres a la Société des Nations, il y aurait avantage a ce que 
la Commission future de délimitation établit, 4 la fin de ses travaux un rap- 
port d’ensemble. Dans ce rapport, elle produirait les réclamations qu’au 
cours de ses opérations elle aurait pu recueillir et qui seraient de nature a 
éclairer le tribunal de la Société des Nations, si la question lui était soumise 
par les intéressés. 

Signé. Dupont. 
BENCIVENGA 
C. C. PoLiock 
K. Fumye. 


Destin{[ at] aires: 

M. le Général de Division Nudant, Président de la C.I.P.A. Cologne. 
E.M.A. — Bureau — Paris. 

Mission Militaire Frangaise, Berlin. 

Mission Militaire Britannique, Berlin. 

Mission Militaire Italienne, Berlin. 

Mission Militaire Japonaise, Berlin. 


No. 214 


Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Parts) 
No. 1235 Telegraphic [141722/47173/1138| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 15, 1919 


Please see Section 6 of proceedings of Supreme Council September 2oth. 
Blockade of Soviet Russia.' 

It appears from to-day’s press that note agreed by Supreme Council for 
presentation to neutrals has also been sent to German Government. Press 
comments on this action are unfavourable (see e.g. “Times’) but we can not 
deny it as fact is confirmed by text of communication made to Germans by 


t See Volume I, No. 67, minute 6. 
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President of Armistice Commission which we have just received as enclosure 
in despatch? from British representative on Armistice Commission. 

Do you wish us in view of hostile tone of British press to publish any 
explanation and if so can you suggest terms? 


2 Not printed. A text of the Allied note was published in The Times of October 18, 
1919. 


No. 215 


General Malcolm (Berlin) to General Sir C. Sackville-West (Parts. 
Received October 17)! 


No. 2. 178 Telegraphic (464/1/3/20477] 


BERLIN, October 16, 1919 


On return to Berlin? I find that Sir George Paish and Sir Albert Stern have 
been for some days interviewing high government officials and others on the 
subject of possibility of loan.3 Is not this contrary to the spirit of our ulti- 
matum to Germany?* Suggest that all such activity should be stopped 
pending decision of Baltic situation and that Cologne’ be instructed to issue 
no passes except to officers on military duty. Same to apply to other occupied 
territory and if possible neutral countries. In any case may J have instruc- 


tions about such visits as arrangement of interviews etc. takes up much time 
of office staff. 


! Repetition to the Military Section of the British Peace Delegation of a telegram 
addressed to the Director of Military Intelligence. 

2 General Malcolm returned to Berlin on October 16, 1919, after paying brief visits to 
London and Paris. 3 Cf. No. 186. 

4 For the Allied note of October 13, 1919, to the German Government in respect of the 
withdrawal of German forces from the Baltic Provinces, cf. Volume I, No. 71, minute 4; 
for the general situation with regard to the German forces in the Baltic Provinces see 
Volume ITI, Chap. I passim. 

S i.e. the general headquarters of the British Army of Occupation in the Rhineland. 


No. 216 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 17) 


No. 1448 Telegraphic [142590/47173/1138] 
PARIS, October 17, 1919 

Your telegram No. 1245 [1235]. 

Proposal that note to Neutrals requesting them to restrict facilities for 
trade with Soviet Russia should be simultaneously communicated to German 
Government dated from a very early stage in negotiations and has throughout 
received unanimous approval of five Powers. It was originally put forward 


t No. 214. 
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by Eastern Blockade Committee at their meeting on August 12th, which was 
fully reported by Mr. Waterlow in his despatch No. 265 Commercial W. 
August 13th.2_ As Your Lordship is aware, these proposals have formed subject 
of prolonged debate owing to American objections? as to their being justified 
under a strict interpretation of International Law but intention to address 
demand for co-operation in this policy to German Government has been 
continuously maintained and has never been questioned by (? British repre- 
sentatives)‘. 

I regret that record of decision of September 28th [29th]§ contained in 
proceedings of that date omitted mention of German Government and was 
therefore misleading. My telegram No. 1385 [1388]® containing a summary 
of proceedings of that date was however quite (? explicit)? and my despatches 
[sic] No. 18918 October 1st also should have left no room for doubt whether 
(? in your opinion) German Government? as well as Neutrals was included 
in decision. It is clear that restriction[s] on maritime trade with Soviet Russia 
would have no practical value if they did not apply to German ships; and as 
soon as Treaty of Peace comes into force there will be no weapon by which 
we could entail Germany’s co-operation if she is not prepared to give it 
voluntarily. Hence necessity of addressing to German Government same 
invitation as to Neutral Governments. 

Coincidence in time between note addressed to Neutrals and Germany on 
restriction of maritime trade with Soviet Russia on one hand and special 
measures taken against Germany in connection with Von Der Goltz in 
Baltic’® on other is purely accidental. Former question has been debated for 
months and decisions on this subject are as a matter of fact taken prior to 
and independently of action for compelling evacuation of Baltic States by 
German troops. 

I must leave it to Your Lordship to determine whether it is desirable to 
explain above to Press or whether it would not be preferable to allow matter 
to drop."! ) 


2 See Volume I, No. 37, appendix A. 

3 See Volume I, No. 41, minute 6; No. 46, minute 10; No. 64, minute 8; No. 67, minute 6. 

4 The text as sent (file 592/2/3/19619) here read ‘. . . been questioned by any party’. 

5 See Volume I, No. 67, minute 6. 

6 Not printed. This telegram of September 29, 1919 (received by bag, October 1), had 
reported, in particular: “The Drafting Committee presented new proposals for the communi- 
cations to be made to the neutral and German Governments regarding the blockade of 
Bolshevik Russia.’ 

7 This wording was correct. 

8 Not printed. 

9 The text as sent here read ‘. . . doubt that the German Government’, &c. 

10 Cf. No. 215, note 4. 

11 The matter was allowed to drop. A translation of the text of the generally negative 
reply of the German Government was published in The Times on October 31, 1919. For 
a summary of the replies of the neutral and German governments see Parl. Debs., 5th ser., 
H. of C., vol. 121, cols. 1428-9 and 1664-6. 
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No. 217 


Report by Colonel Maude‘ (Berlin) on the future of German trade and finance 
in relation to Russia and England? 


[147690/ 4232/18] 
BERLIN, October 17, 1919 


1. There appears to be a universal impression in England at the present 
time that the Russian market, when it becomes open to trade, is bound to be 
secured by Germany. The prospect is, if anything, viewed with relief in 
England, under the belief that it will eliminate Germany as a trade rival to 
England. 

2. This belief is based on a complete misapprehension of the position of 
Germany’s finance, credit and manufacturing capacity at the present time. 

3. The real position of Germany is that she has no raw material, and no 
money for buying raw material at the present rate of exchange for her home 
requirements, still less for the Russian market. Such commercial relationship 
as exists between Russia and Germany, is based on pre-war business associa- 
tions and the keeping-up of correspondence with a view to ultimate trade 
possibilities. 

4. It is true that certain factories in the occupied zone are working at full 
pressure, and it is probable that a false impression of prosperity is being 
allowed to attract attention in the English Press and in the public mind, 
owing to the fact that conditions in the occupied zone are better known to the 
British public than those in the rest of Germany. In unoccupied Germany, 
work is practically at a standstill, and will remain so throughout the winter, 
in spite of the growing desire of the German workman to return to his pre- 
war labours. Such factories as are working in occupied Germany are very 
largely supplied through unauthorized channels, whilst the factories in un- 
occupied Germany are working from ‘hand to mouth’. 

5. The majority of German industries at the present time are for sale at 
bankrupt prices, 1.e., one-fifth of their face value and, in many cases less, 
on account of the rate of exchange, and on account of depreciation and lack 
of facilities for developing trade. 

6. No country, up to date, has come forward and offered Germany any 
substantial credit, which will enable her to fulfil any International trade 
promises. Her output, in any case for many months to come, must be 
absorbed in her home markets. 

7. If the possibilities of the German market at the present time were 
properly understood in England, it would quickly be realized that it is 
within the power of British capitalists to get control for an indefinite period of 
practically every factory in Germany, and through Germany, of Russia. 
By so doing, England would then have an effective weapon for preventing 


1 Member of the British Military Mission in Berlin. 
2 A copy of this report was received in the Foreign Office from the War Office on 
November 1, 1919. 
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German trade ever becoming a menace to English trade, and at the same 
time, open up unlimited markets for herself. 

8. Germany at the present time has practically no manufactured goods to 
dump on any country, and everything that her factories can turn out for 
many months to come, will be required for her home market. 

If the English capitalist secures control of the German factories now, he 
would for the next few months be selling anything such factories turned out 
to the Germans, and would then be ready to place them on the Russian 
market through such German factories. In other words, he would go into 
Russia on the back of Germany. 

In such factories he should put in British representatives—preferably 
demobilized officers, who are now looking for openings. Such men would 
learn their trades, and at the same time be in a position to watch the trend 
of German trade development until the Russian market is open, and would 
then be ready to invade the Russian market. 

g. As illustrations of the various German concerns which are for sale, or of 
which the controlling interest can be acquired, the following, chosen at 
random, may be quoted :— 


The Berliner Telefon Fabrik. 
The Hoffrequenz [?Hoch- 
frequenz| Companie. (Wireless.) 

Waggonbauanstalt Liiders (A very important railway wagon factory.) 

Bote Steel Factory _... Thisisasteel factory, started during the war. It 
is at present only capable of employing about 
600-700 workmen, but has unlimited possi- 
bilities, and is the only steel works in the 


Berlin area. 

Sudicatis... ie ... Aconcern that supplies the steel studs for motor 
tyres. It has a very big connection in Sweden, 
Holland and Denmark. 

The Fabank ... ... A syndicate that owns the timber rights of 


many of the forests in Serbia, Montenegro 
and Roumania. 

Schlesinger und Tryer ... A banking syndicate which operates over a 
wide industrial field. Through this bank, 
English capital could obtain the control of 
concerns like the Hamburg—America and the 
North German Lloyd (which are not open to 
foreign capital at present), and Westphahan 
coalfields. 

Any number of hotels, all over Germany, e.g., Katserhof in Berlin and the 

Atlantic in Hamburg. 


Further to existing and ‘going’ concerns, several important wireless and 
aviation inventions are awaiting exploitation; owing to lack of material and 
facilities in Germany, they can be secured by foreign countries. 
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10. Germany at the present moment is threatened with the possibility of 
the collapse of the internal value of the mark. Such an internal collapse 
would probably have already taken place if certain facts were generally 
known, e.g., that under the Peace terms, the amount of paper currency 
issued to Belgium, France and Alsace, which Germany has to redeem at par, 
is approximately 10 milliards of marks. 

11. It would appear that an energetic and skilfully conducted campaign 
may be necessary to get full advantage of the unlimited markets, which can 
be secured for England, by encouraging English capitalists and manufac- 
turers to finance, supply and control the German factories which are now 
standing idle. Such a campaign might have to take the form of a frank 
avowal that previous utterances were for war purposes only, and were in no 
way binding to our peace programme. 

As soon as a loan is made to Germany, the value of the property thus 
acquired will increase simultaneously with the appreciation of the mark. 

12. Danish and Swedish capitalists have already secured small interests in 
Germany on the lines indicated above, and a number of Americans have 
‘made enquiries’, but the main arteries are still untouched. 

Beyond a few Jewish traders of English citizenship who have negotiated 
small, and in some cases, doubtful transactions, no serious movement has 
been made by English capitalists. 

13. A move, however, on the above lines, should not be delayed, if the 
mark is to retain its internal value, and the eastern market made secure for 
British trade. 

14. The above general observations are based on statistics of many private 
firms in un-occupied Germany, and from conversations with the leading 


financial houses. 
C. R. MAupDE 


No. 218 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 25) 


No. 331 Telegraphic: by bag [145342/73/55]| 
WARSAW, October 17, 1919 


Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs said yesterday that now that the peace 
treaty had been ratified by three of the principal Allied Powers the German 
troops would have to evacuate within 15 days Upper Silesia and that part of 
West Prussia which had been assigned to Poland. He was convinced that 
certain elements of the German Government were behind von der Goltz’s 
proceedings and he thought it most probable that the same elements would 
arrange to delay the evacuation of the above mentioned territories on the 
ground that they could not control the troops occupying them. 

He thought, however, that it would be better for the Poles to assume that 
the Germans would carry out their engagements in the above respect and 
he had instructed the Polish Mission who were in Berlin to work out the 
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details of the evacuation accordingly. He asked for my advice. I replied that 
it would never do for the Poles at this stage to show mistrust of the Germans 
in spite of von der Goltz’s proceedings. The Supreme Council had taken up 
a very stiff line with Germany about von der Goltz! and it was therefore to 
be assumed that the Council would not tolerate any violation by Germany 
of her engagements in respect to Upper Silesia and West Prussia.? 


—¥ Cf. No. 215, note 4. 
2 In reply to this telegram Lord Curzon informed Sir H. Rumbold in Foreign Office 
telegram No. 352 of November 1, 1919, to Warsaw: ‘I approve your reply.’ 


No. 219 


Letter from Colonel Sir T. Cuninghame (Vienna) to Mr. Oliphant! 
(Received October 23) 


Unnumbered [144566/5445/3] 


VIENNA, October 17, 1919 
Dear Oliphant, 

I am writing a private line to let you know something of the situation in 
Vienna now, which is very serious. 

The blockade carried out by the neighbouring States against Austria in 
the matter of food and coal is having a deplorable effect upon the internal 
situation. Not only because of the misery caused thereby to the citizens of 
Vienna, but because of its reaction upon the attitude and policy of the 
Provinces of Austria towards Vienna itself. 

The Czech Foreign Minister has informed the Austrian Minister for 
Commerce that the Czechs intend to carry out neither the contracts for coal 
arranged with the Austrians, nor the obligations to provide coal for Austria 
stipulated under the terms of the Peace Treaty. 

This is a very serious matter indeed as not only does it prevent all chance 
of industrial recovery, but it stops all chance of getting the home harvest 
thrashed. The Austrians have sent rolling stock into Bohemia in terms of the 
original coal contracts. The Czechs have retained these, and the Austrians 
have no more, so cannot carry coal from elsewhere. Such rolling stock as they 
have in the Provinces is resting idle for the want of coal to bring it away. 

The result is that the Provinces say that they are bound to protect their 
interests by retaining all local resources of all kinds within their own boun- 
daries for fear of a complete breakdown in Vienna, and their own isolation. 

We are informed further that a French group is buying up all the sugar in 
Czecho-Slovakia at prices beyond the ability of Austria to compete with. 

The Yugoslavs have not so far actually repudiated their food contracts, 
but pleading that the fulfilment is locally unpopular are making all sorts of 
obstructions, and have delivered nothing. 


1 A member of the War Department of the Foreign Office. 
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If this is to continue we are on the brink of the most appalling catastrophe. 
The City is without coal, with only 54 days of grain, and without prospect 
of any sugar, meat or fats. Nothing will better the situation except early and 
drastic action by the Entente to relieve the immediate situation. 

The attitude of the Provinces is dictated not only by the fear of isolation, 
but also by the fear of the political upset sure to be created in Vienna by 
any continuation of such desperate circumstances. In other words they 
anticipate a fresh attempt by the Revolutionaries, and there is much already 
to make them anxious, especially in the towns scattered along the Southern 
Railway and in Styria. 

In this region the relations between the Peasants and workmen are very 
strained. Both sides are armed and a conflict may arise any day. The work- 
men are secretly forming armed associations, and it is entirely desirable that 
no time should be lost in carrying out the work of general disarmament. 

In Vienna the Communist groups are preparing again to take advantage 
of the unrest which will accompany any duration of the present misery when 
the colder weather comes. What we wish to see here therefore is the early 
arrival of the local representatives of the Reparation and Coal Commissions, 
and these bodies must assist by their advice or influence otherwise they will 
encounter a situation from which nothing is to be expected. 

Throughout the past week there have been a series of meetings connected 
with the formation of the new Coalition? and with the outlines of the new 
Austrian Constitution. 

The delay on the part of the Finance Minister to dihorats a scheme for 
stopping the fall of the local currency, has resulted in his repudiation by 
Socialists and Christian Socialists alike. This has in turn obliged the early 
resignation of the whole Government as a moribund administration cannot 
make a Finance Policy, and without one the fall of the Austrian Kronen 
continues unchecked. A strong effort will therefore be made to ratify the 
Treaty without debate, so as to finish with that before the formation of the 
new Ministry. 

The new Finance Secretary is to commence his task forthwith, and accord- 
ing to the State Chancellor is to carry out a drastic scheme of requisition 
including gold and silver objects in private houses in addition toa far reaching 
capital Tax. All this to rally the Krone. I fear, however, that the relief will 
be but momentary and the objection and opposition to the scheme will be 
great. 

The Christian Socialists will do their best to make the Coalition less of an 
instrument for the working of Socialist ideas at the dictation of the opposite 
group, but they lack the drive of the Socialists and I question if we shall see 
much difference. 

The negotiations for the new Federal Constitution are progressing slowly. 
A Committee is examining to what extent Provincial Autonomy can be 
safely granted. The burning question is the control of the Gendarmerie and 
Police. 

2 Cf. below. 
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The Bag is being closed so I must end. I suppose that we may expect to 

see Mr. Lindley about November ist. 
Yours sincerely, 
T. QUNINGHAME? 

3 A copy of this letter was transmitted by the Foreign Office to Sir E. Crowe in Paris on 
October 24, 1919. Sir E. Crowe was informed in Foreign Office telegram No. 1297 of 
October 27 to him that ‘His Majesty’s Government feel grave anxiety at the deplorable 
situation at Vienna described by Colonel Cunninghame [sic]. You should bring this matter 


before the Supreme Council and urge that all possible action should be taken to relieve the 
situation.’ 


No. 220 


Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Parts) 
No. 1243 Telegraphic [141668/1193/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 17, 1919 


Your telegram No. 1440! (of October 14: situation in Hungary). 

Sir George Clerk is authorised to accept invitation of the Supreme Council 
to proceed to Budapest as Envoy of the Council. 

I consider it important that he should receive full powers, so that instruc- 
tions of the Council may be issued directly through him to whole military and 
naval force which Allied and Associated Powers possess in Hungary. 

If you agree, please reply by telegraph, in order that Admiralty and War 
Office may be requested to issue necessary instructions to British Naval and 
Military Authorities. We suggest also that concerted action should be taken 
by Allied and Associated Powers at Bucharest to induce Roumanian Govern- 
ment to instruct Roumanian Military Authorities in Hungary to conform. 

t Not printed. This telegram had reported the discussion in the Supreme Council on 
October 13, 1919, printed in Volume I, No. 73, minute 3; during this discussion it had 
been proposed, in particular, that Sir G. Clerk should proceed to Budapest as the envoy 
of the Supreme Council. 


No. 221 


Sir E. Crowe (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received October 17) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [142591/1193/3] 


PARIS, October 17, 1919 


Sir G. Clerk is a little anxious lest his position as special representative of 
Supreme Council at Paris might give rise to friction or misunderstanding 
with the four Generals whose Mission it has been to deal with military 
situation created by Roumanian occupation, and with Admiral Troubridge 
who claims specially . . .' in virtue of his command of Allied flotilla on 


1 The text here is uncertain. 
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Danube. Supreme Council has explicitly resolved that Inter-Allied Mission 
of Generals shall continue to carry on special duties allotted to them. 

I venture to suggest that it might be well if Admiral Troubridge and 
General Gorton were informed direct by the War Office and Admiralty 
respectively of Sir G. Clerk’s Mission in terms which would make it clear 
that in all political matters it is he who is invested with authority of repre- 
senting Supreme Council. They might be requested to render him every 
assistance they can in the furtherance of that Mission. 


No. 222 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 18) 


No. 1452 Telegraphic [143005/1193/3] 


PARIS, October 17, 1919 

Your telegram No. 1243.! 

I entirely agree that arrangement you propose would be the best, but point 
was raised in Supreme Council,? and it was clear that American Delegate 
would not agree to any supersession of Mission of Generals in task assigned 
to them, namely :— 

1. to see that Hungary carries out terms of armistice. 

2. to secure restoration and allotment to common Allied stock of Hun- 
garian material destined for general reparation. 

g. to prepare the way for the formation of Hungarian police and gen- 
darmerie. 

Mr. Polk’s view is that to remove Generals or submit them to a higher 
authority now, after persistent obstruction they have met with from Rouma- 
nians, would look like a success for the latter, and would be a serious blow 
to Allied influence. I think he is right in this and that we must support 
Generals until we get some satisfaction out of Roumania. 

Sir G. Clerk goes with full political authority from Supreme Council, and 
though I recognise that situation may be a little difficult for him, I am 
confident that he will handle it with minimum of friction. 


t No. 220. 2 Cf. Volume II, No. 1, minute 2. 
No. 223 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received October 22) 


No. 470 Telegraphic (144518/1193/3] 
BUCHAREST, October 17, 1919 
Prime Minister informed me yesterday he was convinced that on with- 
drawal of Roumanian troops from Budapest there would be struggle for 
(? power) between reorganised forces under Government, (? and) Admiral 
Horthy, and Bolsheviks whose arms were concealed in town. He estimated 
latter at 100,000 (? and) thinks they may make themselves masters of capital. 
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At the same time Roumanian Government are most anxious to withdraw 
their troops in view of approach of winter (? and) difficulty of supplying 
army with (? food and) fuel. (? Prime Minister) thinks only solution is for 
Roumania and Allies to cooperate (? at once) in establishing a really satis- 
factory Government at Budapest, which enjoys confidence of people and may 
therefore be able to maintain itself (? against) Bolshevik or reactionary 
attack.! 

Please inform War Office. 

* On October 22, 1919, the Rumanian Delegation in Paris addressed to the Peace 


Conference a note in the general sense of the views of the Rumanian Prime Minister as 
reported in the two preceding sentences. 


No. 224 


Letter from Mr. Athelstan-Fohnson (Belgrade) to Sir E. Crowe (Parts)! 
Unnumbered [146580/14658o/19| 
BELGRADE, October 18, 1919 
Dear Sir Eyre, 

I have been privately informed on what I consider ‘fair’ authority that 
the French, represented by M. Bounioles, French Representative of Serbian 
Bondholders at Paris and M. Naville, Director of the Banque Franco-Serbe 
at Belgrade, are negotiating behind our backs for the export of 500,000 tons 
of wheat or food stuffs from the S.H.S. in return for a French loan plus 
certain mining concessions of 500 million francs. My American colleague 
has also heard something about this from a different source. The French 
Government will doubtless repudiate all knowledge of these negotiations but 
there is without doubt something in the wind. 

We ourselves have thrown away golden opportunities early in the year, of 
which I understand Sir Charles des Graz has informed you. The Serbs are 
so disappointed at nothing having materialized from the high hopes held out 
to them by the British Economic Mission to Serbia and our failure, due to 
the Treasury, of promoting an Anglo-Serbian Bank, thet I have to go to work 
very cautiously. 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. ATHELSTAN-JOHNSON 


1 Sir E. Crowe transmitted a copy of this letter to the Foreign Office under his formal 
covering despatch No. 2035 of October 27, 1919 (received October 29). 


No. 225 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received October 25) 


No. 153 [145554/2139/3] 
PRAGUE, October 20, 1919 
My Lord, 
Father Hlinka, a Slovak Priest, whose anti-Czech policy has been referred 
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to by me in previous despatches, was arrested by order of the Government 
on the 13th instant. 

Following this event, rioting occurred in Slovakia, as well as some hostile 
demonstrations against the French officers on duty there. 

The situation was regarded as serious by the Government and, at a Cabinet 
Council it was decided to invoke the assistance of Dr. Kordac, the Arch- 
bishop of Prague to calm the people, who are incensed by the anti-clerical 
policy of the Czechs and the unsympathetic rule of their authorities. 

The Archbishop promised to give all the assistance in his power and it is 
hoped that the authority of the Church will have a good effect in quelling 
disorder. 

It is significant that a Government which has consistently shown itself 
anti-clerical, should now invoke the assistance of the body it has hostilized 
and points, indeed, to the gravity of the situation. 

The President and his Ministers have asked me to proceed to Slovakia to 
meet and converse with the leading Slovaks and I am accordingly proceeding 
to Bratislava tomorrow, accompanied by Colonel Coulson, the Military 
Attaché. 

I have, &c., 
CeciL GosLInc 


No. 226 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received October 24) 


No. 1483 Telegraphic: by bag (145270/133744/39| 
PARIS, October 23, 1919 


Your telegram No. 1273,' of October 22nd. Transport of troops of occu- 
pation for plebiscitary areas. 

Suggestion that transport of our troops should be arranged by rail is 
causing nothing short of consternation here. War Office do not seem to be 
aware either of the political considerations involved or of the actual diffi- 
culties to be overcome in arranging land transport. 

You will remember how urgently we represented that owing to facility of 
access by sea the occupation of the Baltic areas should be entrusted to Great 
Britain. It was on this ground that we were able to obtain the grudging 
consent of the French to our having the preponderance of troops in the north- 
ern areas carrying with it the command and probably also the leading 
position in the Administrative Commissions. We laid particular stress on 
this as regards Schleswig, Dantzig and Memel, but it applies equally to 
Allenstein and Marienwerder. 

1 Not printed. This short telegram related to the decision with regard to Allied troops of 
occupation for plebiscitary areas adopted by the Supreme Council on October 18, 1919, 
and printed in Volume II, No. 2, minute 1. The telegram stated: ‘War Office telegraphed 


to Military Section on October 21st, requesting them to arrange direct with Supreme 
Council for transport of [British] troops by rail.’ 
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I think the French would be entitled to consider that we have stolen a 
march upon them, if, after obtaining preponderance and command on the 
plea of access by sea, we now turn round and demand adoption of land 
route, for which they will have to arrange. 

From what Marshal Foch explained to the Supreme Council today,? it 
will be difficult enough to arrange with the Germans for the transport of the 
Division for Upper Silesia, and he expects that he will only be able to obtain 
from them a minimum number of trains, so that the fifteen days within 
which under the Treaty the occupation of Upper Silesia must be completed, 
will be completely absorbed by the transportation of the one division. 

The Supreme Council has been most categorical in deciding that as regards 
Danzig and Memel, where sovereignty passes on the day the Treaty becomes 
operative, the Allied occupying troops must be on the spot that very day. 

I have always hitherto acted on the assumption that one Division for the 
northern areas would go by sea, as I think I was entitled to believe not only 
in virtue of the whole past history of this question, but also in particular in 
view of the War Office letter to the Military member of this Delegation of 
October 17th (0160/1088 M.O.I.)3 

I venture to think that the Department of the War Office concerned with 
the movement was not in possession of the above facts and considerations, 
and that if these are placed before it, the War Office will be able to find a way 
to overcome the shipping difficulty. I should be glad of an early decision. 


2 Cf. Volume II, No. 5, minute 3. 
3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 227 
Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Paris) 


No. 1286 Telegraphic: by bag [143234/61232/59] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 24, 1919 

Your telegram No. 1429.! 

It seems impossible to prevent returning troops of Von der Goltz passing 
through Graudenz: such passage should be limited to staging. I presume 
that a prolonged occupation can be forbidden as soon as Treaty is operative. 

The Admiralty do not consider that His Majesty’s Ships could have any 
effect on any Spartacist rising as presumably they could not interfere by 
force of arms: the naval forces in the Baltic are fully occupied and there is no 
possibility of reinforcing them. 


1 No. 205. 
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No. 228 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received November 8) 


No. 155 [150085/2183/3] 
PRAGUE, October 24, 1919 
My Lord, 

Since the arrival of M. Benes in Prague,' I have been impressed by his 
energy, statesmanlike outlook and mental calibre, which is in marked con- 
trast to that of his other colleagues of the Cabinet. 

In the course of a conversation I had with him yesterday he gave me an 
outline of the policy which he intended to pursue, and which is as follows :— 

Since the creation of the Republic his Government has been faced by 
stupendous difficulties. The whole machinery of government had to be 
formed, Cabinet Ministers had to be improvised and officials who were 
without previous experience trained to the work. These difficulties were not 
rendered easier by the fact that here, as elsewhere, the people as a result of 
the aftermath of war had relapsed from a state of extreme tension to one of 
indifference and disinclination for work. 

One must not, he said, judge the spirit, intelligence and culture of the 
Czecho-Slovak people by some of the individuals who had been called upon 
to assist in government. They will gradually be replaced by those more 
competent and imbued with a broader view of statesmanship. 

With regard to Slovakia ‘appalling’ mistakes had been committed and 
errors of judgment, administration and of tact and culture made. But such 
a ruinous policy was now ended and the guilty parties would be punished. 
It was not too late to save Slovakia for the Republic, and every effort would 
be made towards that end. 

He was extremely grateful for my projected visit to Slovakia, and both he 
and the President believed that my presence in that country would be pro- 
ductive of good results. 

Dr. Benes then introduced the subject of Hungary. He had, he said, a few 
days ago received a deputation of Magyar socialists who desired to obtain 
assurances of the support of Czecho-Slovakia for their political party. He 
expressed pleasure at their presence, and assured them of his desire to pursue 
a friendly and enlightened policy towards their country. At the same time, 
however, he could not promise any active intervention on their behalf 
without the concurrence of the Great Allied Powers. The deputation, 
Dr. Benes stated, proposed the establishment of a socialist Government in 
Buda-Pesth, the disbanding of the existing army and the formation of an 
international corps of gendarmerie. Such a proposal must of course have a 
strong appeal in this country. I asked whether he considered that a majority 
of the Hungarian people desired the constitution of such a Government on 
these lines. He replied frankly that he believed that public opinion there was 
in favour of a monarchy. I asked what his attitude towards that form o1 
_ 1 Dr. Bene’ had returned to Prague from Paris after the signature of the Treaty of Saint 

Germain-en-Laye. 
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government would be, supposing it to be the only means of restoring order 
and peace in that country. Dr. Benes replied that, provided the monarch 
were not a Habsburg nor an Italian or Roumanian, it would not give serious 
grounds for misgiving but that of course he would prefer a Republic. On my 
remarking that he did not leave much choice for a monarch, he said that in 
reality only an English Prince would be acceptable. I said that, as far as I 
knew, there could be no question of this. 

Dr. Benes said he believed that a monarchical movement in Central 
Europe must be reckoned with and that he thought that Germany, Austria, 
Russia, and Poland would all, within a short time, adopt that form of govern- 
ment, and that Czecho-Slovakia would be a republican island within a 
crowned ring. He was, however, convinced that the spirit of the Czecho- 
Slovak people was absolutely and wholly for a republican and democratic 
form of government, and that monarchical movements on its frontiers would 
only tend to unite political parties here for a determined stand against their 
introduction into this country. I asked what percentage of the Czecho- 
Slovak population he believed to be of absolute republican convictions and 
he said over 75 per cent. 

We then discussed the question of Dr. Kramarsh’s self-appointed mission 
to General Denikin, which, as I have already reported in my telegram 
No. 201? of the 21st [20th] October, is contrary to the expressed wishes and 
desire of this Government. Dr. Benes declared that Dr. Kramarsh was a Pan- 
Slav visionary and that his crusade was doomed to failure and disappoint- 
ment. The people of Czecho-Slovakia were absolutely against intervention in 
Russia and had no sympathy with General [sc] Koltchak or for the revival of 
the autocratic form of government which they felt would be tlie result if he 
obtained a definite victory over the Bolshevists. The Czecho-Slovak troops 
in Russia and in Siberia would on no account fight for what they considered 
to be a reactionary government. M. Kramarsh might possibly create some 
political disturbances in this republic, but, he for his part did not fear any 
serious effect of his actions. 

During the above conversation I was impressed by M. Benes’ high courage 
and by the broadness of his views. They were those not of a complacent 
optimist, but of a man who sees clearly the difficulties before him but is 
determined to overcome them by the force of his will. 

Whether he will indeed succeed or not is a question which cannot be 
answered now, but it is undoubtedly in the interests of Central Europe that 
he should, and that he should be given whatever support is possible by the 
Allied Powers. 

He is probably right in saying that the State will remain a republic, not 
because the majority of the people are democratic (for I doubt the accuracy 
of this statement), but because there is no possible Prince in sight. But, 
should the present system of maladministration and disorder continue, there 
Is, In my opinion, no means of saving this Government and the prospect of 
its overthrow might tempt any military adventurer. 

2 See Volume III, No. 489. 
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The President is old and weak. He needs strong and efficient support. He 
will perhaps find it in his Foreign Minister. 
I have, &c., 
For the Minister 
J. CG. Larrer 


No. 229 
Letter from Lord Hardinge to Mr. Butler (Vienna) 


Unnumbered [146249/5445/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 25, 1919 
My dear Butler, 

Very many thanks for your letter of October 13th.? 

We have long felt the absolute necessity, both on commercial and political 
grounds, of giving financial assistance to Austria with the least possible delay. 
It seemed to us that the immediate necessity was the formation of a British 
Syndicate for trading purposes with Austria with an affiliated bank, and that 
a Corporation thus formed could later extend its operations into Hungary. 
Your letter helped us to raise the question again, and after discussion with 
Lindley, and the Department of Overseas Trade, as to what could be done in 
relation to Austria, I hear that the following is the general view of that 
Department :— 

The difficulty is that those who have finance at their disposal or com- 
modities to sell, especially commodities required for reconstruction, such as 
railway material, rolling stock and machinery generally, have an immense 
field of choice and are naturally inclined to satisfy old customers first and to 
follow familiar channels of business. This is possibly somewhat shortsighted 
as the new opportunities resulting from the war open up fields which, if the 
immediate prospect is uninviting and the risks are considerable, may afford 
great opportunities in the future, but it must be admitted that in all the 
circumstances it is not unnatural. There have been, for instance, a number 
of reports from Mr. Phil[l]potts, the Commercial Commissioner in Austria, as 
to particular industrial concerns which would be glad to be taken over either 
wholly or in part on extraordinarily low terms, but it hardly looks as if we 
shall be able to place the propositions. The fact is that in many cases they 
are too cheap, taken in conjunction with what is known as to the absence of 
fuel which prevents industrial working, and as to circumstances generally in 
Austria. As regards finance, too, there is always the possibility of special 
taxation being imposed at any time. 

Copies of Sir Francis Oppenheimer’s reports and of some of Mr. Philpotts’ 
have been sent to Lord Faringdon, and arrangements are being made for 
some one to see the latter and find out whether he is at all interested. It is 
not very likely that he will be, in view of the conditions referred to above, and 


1 No. 210. 
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in view of the obvious absence of any real security for loans or other advances. 
Even mortgages on real estate and control of railways and other under- 
takings belonging to the State, as suggested by you, lose their value if there 
is uncertainty as to what may happen to the Government. We shall know 
more, however, as to the probable attitude of British finance after the inter- 
view with Lord Faringdon and will report. 

I am afraid this is not very consoling to you, but you can hardly realise the 
difficulties which we meet every day in finding capital for all sorts of under- 
takings in conquered enemy countries that might be most beneficial both to 
British commerce and to us politically in the future. 

Yours sincerely, 
HARDINGE OF P. 


No. 230 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 26) 


No. 356 Telegraphic [145742/73/55] 


WARSAW, October 25, 1919 

Your telegram No. 336.! 

I understand that two Polish Commissions have been discuss(ing at) 
Berlin (? topographical) questions relating to exchange of prisoners in con- 
nection with recent rising in Upper Silesia? and questions which will arise 
out of forthcoming evacuation by Germans of territory which they have to 
hand over to Poles under Treaty.3 Latter (? negotiations) aim at enabling 
evacuation to be carried out (? without) friction. Decision(s of?) these 
Commissions are added (sic). It is (stated that?) Germans wished to extend 
negotiations of second Commission to economic matters. 

I had already heard report that proposed readjustment of frontiers would 
result in Poles handing over to German sovereignty some quarter of a million 
Polish subjects. Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs mentioned this 
report (? to me) the other day and added that there was no foundation (for 
it?). On the contrary the arrangement contemplated an exchange of village 
for village in cases where such an (? exchange) made a better frontier line. 

I know for a fact, speaking generally, that General Pilsudski does not wish 
to do anything nor to take any action which would enable Germans to fasten 
quarrel (? on) Poles, but (? from) all I have heard here I am disinclined to 
(? believe that) Poles would make any agreement with Germans which 
might be considered by Allies as being disloyal to latter. 

I hear (? on) very good authority that Pilsudski is at heart in favour 
of really good relations with Germany and is anti-Russian, whilst Prime 


1 Not printed. This telegram of October 24 had informed Sir H. Rumbold that the 
Foreign Office had ‘received a report though we cannot vouch for its reliability that the 
Poles and Germans are in close negotiation and that the terms of the agreement should it 
materialize will be of a startling character. Have you any information to confirm this?’ 

2 Cf. No. 194. 3 Cf. No. 213. 
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Minister is anti-German and in favour of good (? relations with) a recon- 
structed Russia. Both attach great importance to close co-operation with us. 

(? I understand) Prime Minister is dissatisfied with second Polish Com- 
mission and one of the papers states that a (? representative of) Polish Foreign 
Office has been sent to Berlin to see Commission does not depart from its 
terms... .* 

I will report anything further I may learn about proceedings of this Com- 
mission. 

4 The text here is uncertain. The sense would here suggest a phrase such as ‘terms of 


reference’. 


No. 231 


Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received October 26) 
No. 1 Telegraphic [ 56/1/4/19923] 
BUDAPEST, October 25, 1919 

Following for Supreme Council No. 1. 

I saw Friedrich and Somssitch Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and M. Diamandy yesterday. 

I gave Friedrich verbal message as approved by Supreme Council on 
October 16th.' I .. .2 Allied Governments insisted that any provisional 
Hungarian Government which they could recognise must satisfy them that it 
genuinely represents different political parties and sections of opinion in 
Hungary. I also pointed out obvious objections which democratic opinion 
in Allied countries would have to a purely Friedrich Government in view of 
his avowed political leagues. 

Both Friedrich and subsequently Somssitch claimed that present Govern- 
ment actually represented 90% of Hungarian opinion. No Socialists were 
represented except a very small body under 200,000 in all of international 
socialists. Jews were also not represented although Minister of Finance was 
of Jewish origin because bulk of opinion in Hungary would not after Bol- 
shevik abuse tolerate any share of Government by Jews. Both maintained 
that it would be very difficult but it might be possible to enlarge basis of 
present Government, but that if Friedrich were to retire from Presidency 
whole country would be thrown into complete confusion. 

I insisted that Government must be re-constituted and I warned Friedrich 
that even so unless Allied Governments were fully satisfied that new Hun- 
garian Administration really represented all opinion and was fully accepted 
as such by various parties in Hungary they would require a more repre- 
sentative President before granting provisional recognition. 

I need not give details of arguments used. Friedrich is of course fighting 
hard for his position and I foresee considerable difficulty in getting a satis- 
factory coalition Government. I hope however that necessity of coming to 
terms with Allied Governments will in time be fully appreciated and I shall 
continue to maintain attitude I have adopted. 

1 See Volume II, No. 1, minute 2. 2 The text here is uncertain. 
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I showed M. Harrdipassain [sic]3 Supreme Council’s Note to Roumanian 
Government requiring them to evacuate Hungarian territory at once. He 
said Roumanian Government were both ready and anxious to do so and 
promised to telegraph to Bucarest proposing immediate evacuation. 


3 The intended reference would appear to have been to M. Diamandy: cf. No. 2332. 


No. 232 
Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received October 26) 


No. 2 Telegraphic [ 56/1/4/19924] 


BUDAPEST, October 25, 1919 

My telegram no 1! to Supreme Council. 

If Roumanians carry out Diamandy’s proposal and start evacuation at 
once it will be enormous relief and clarify situation here but of course it 
involves two disadvantages. 

1. Jewish socialists and democratic parties will raise cry of white terror. 

2. Friedrich’s Government will be more difficult to deal with as they will 
control such disciplined force as exists in country and will no longer have to 
fear Roumanian support of their opponents. . . 2. I am convinced however 
that things will never improve so long as Roumanians are here and that 
advantages of their evacuation outweigh by far these objections. 

As regards the first I shall of course insist on full guarantees from Friedrich 
and Horthy for maintenance of order and if necessary I shall remain here 
giving such moral protection as I can to parties [? of] left. 

As regards second point I shall maintain my . . .2 that Hungarians must 
have recognition of Allied Governments before she can recover and that this 
recognition will be withheld until Allies are satisfied that a provisional 
government which corresponds to their wishes is in existence. 


t No. 231. 2 The text here is uncertain. 


No. 233 
_ Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received October 28) 


No. 475 Telegraphic [146402/392/19] 
BUCHAREST, October 26, 1919 

General Coanda who replaces Mr. Misu as first (? Roumanian) delegate 
leaves for Paris probably to-morrow. 

Roumanian reply to Conference note of October 5th! (? not omitted) yet 
finished but I learn on very good authority that it is approximately to the 
following effect. 

' The reference should apparently be to the note approved by the Allied Supreme 
Council on October 11, 1919: see Volume I, No. 72, appendix B. 
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Roumania is prepared to sign peace treaty with Austria without reserve. 

With regard however to actual treaty Roumanian note points out: 

1. Roumania having declared her readiness to extend fullest rights to 
foreign minorities is ready to accept provisions of Article 60 provided they 
will only take effect in regard to definite infractions of right of minorities, 
this naturally applies in the case of all members of League of Nations. 

2. Note accepts in principle control of requisitions. 

3. Proposed examination of (? question) of abuses by Allied Commission 
cannot be accepted (? but) Roumania guarantees full public examination 
by her own military authorities (? into) alleged abuses. 

4. Roumania will ask for reconsideration of her demands in regard to 
certain frontier modifications, e.g. confluence of Maros river. 

Repeated to Astoria. 


No. 234 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Recetved November 6) 
No. 477 Telegraphic: by bag [149285/392/19] 
BUCHAREST October 28, 1919 
My telegram No. 475! 
Roumanian reply to Note of Conference has not yet been finally drafted. 
I learn that great difficulty is being experienced in finding satisfactory 
formula with regard to Foreign Minorities. Solution described in my above- 
named telegram has now been abandoned, as Roumanian Government felt 
that it had no chance of being accepted, in view of fact that similar proposal 
was rejected at Paris last spring. Latest idea is to sign the treaty ‘tel quel’, 
press for some slight modifications of form in treaty with Roumania, and 
make a declaration to the effect that it is understood that nothing in the 
foreign minorities clauses affects in any way the sovereign rights of the state. 
Repeated to Astoria and to Sir George Clerk. 
I No. 233. 


No. 235 


Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to M. Clemenceau: 
Unnumbered [ 56/1/4/201 48 | 


BUDAPEST, October 28, 1919 
Monsieur le Président du Conseil, 
I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a copy of the Pester Lloyd 
of the 28th instant, containing an interview which I gave to a representative 
of that journal. 


t This despatch was received in the British Peace Delegation on November 4, 1919, and 
was on that day transmitted to the Secretariat-General of the Peace Conference. 
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I took this step with considerable reluctance, but it was the only way open 
to me of putting before the Hungarian people generally the views of the 
Supreme Council. I need not trouble you, Monsieur le Président du Conseil, 
with a long account of the difficulties of the situation here: it will be sufficient 
to say that the Friedrich administration is a vast propaganda bureau for the 
virtues of the Friedrich Government. 

While I am free to admit that the same would possibly be true of whatever 
administration was in office, this does not to my mind alter the essential 
necessity of endeavouring, so far as possible, at this crisis in the history of 
Hungary, to let her people see clearly what they must do if they are to be 
lifted from the slough in which they are now being engulfed. 

The Roumanian censorship is severe enough, but what, in not only the 
Socialist and Democratic journals of Budapest but in the Liberal and 
Bourgeois organs, escapes the blue pencil of the Roumanian censor is burnt 
up by the officials of the Hungarian administration when it reaches the limits 
of the district of Budapest. I am, therefore, obliged to take such means as I 
can find to let the Hungarian people know the real situation of their country. 

I have, &c., 
GEORGE R. CLERK 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 235 


Déclarations de Stir George Clerk a un rédacteur du Pester Lloyd 
d’apres le Pester Lloyd du 28 Octobre 


Le Pester Lloyd publie l’interview suivante, accordée par Sir George Clerk 
a lun de ses rédacteurs: 

‘Ma t&che consiste simplement a rendre possible a la Hongrie une paix 
prochaine que les intéréts économiques et politiques du pays exigent impé- 
rieusement. Mais ce n’est pas seulement votre pays, c’est toute l’Europe, 
ce sont les intéréts de tous vos voisins qui exigent cette paix. Pour !’atteindre 
il est nécessaire qu’il se forme ici un Gouvernement qui soit en situation de 
représenter vis-a-vis de nous le pays tout entier, sans distinction de classe, 
de confession ou d’intéréts. Je n’appartiens 4 aucun parti; je ne suis ni 
socialiste, ni réactionnaire; je ne soutiens personne; je ne suis ni pour ni 
contre aucune personnalité déterminée. J’ai seulement le désir de réaliser 
dans votre pays l’unité nécessaire pour le mettre le plus rapidement possible 
en mesure de conclure la paix avec les Puissances alliées et associées. I] nous 
faut la garantie que cette paix soit reconnue par toutes les classes de la popu- 
lation hongroise et soutenue par elles. 

‘Je voudrais insister sur ce point qu’il serait trés profitable aux intéréts du 
peuple hongrois, une fois qu’il se sera remis des troubles graves du temps 
présent, de se remémorer la legon qui résulte de la guerre mondiale et que 
les alliés s’attachent 4 faire pleinement comprendre, a savoir qu’un peuple 
ne peut pas plus qu’un individu vivre isolé et de son existence particuliére. 
Les peuples doivent s’efforcer de suivre toutes les actions réciproques 
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qu’entraine leur voisinage politique. Toute nation qui fait partie de la com- 
munauteé des peuples européens doit suivre avec attention |’évolution de tous 
les autres Etats européens et organiser son existence d’accord avec les condi- 
tions de vie des autres Etats. Elle ne peut et ne doit avoir ni une constitution 
d’un radicalisme excessif ni des institutions réactionnaires; elle ne peut et 
ne doit s’adonner a aucun des courants extrémes de la politique, car si elle 
se langait dans des conflits sans fin, elle n’aurait ni la possibilité, ni le droit 
de vivre. La paix vous est nécessaire, ne serait-ce que pour reprendre le 
commerce et l’échange des marchandises avec vos voisins, car vous n’avez 
pas moins besoin des produits de tous vos voisins qu’ils n’ont eux-mémes 
besoin des vétres. Que vous aimiez ou non les voisins qui vous sont donnés, 
il ne vous en faudra pas moins vous entendre avec eux pour les raisons que 
jai indiquées et par conséquent les supporter. Quand vous vous serez 
imprégnés de cette maxime — et j’espére que vous insisterez sur ce point de 
la maniére de [sic] la plus pressante et avec toute |’autorité de votre journal 
et de la presse hongroise tout entiére, — alors la Hongrie sera de nouveau 
prospére, les dommages causés par la guerre seront réparés et une nouvelle 
existence économique et nationale pourra commencer. Quant a une poli- 
tique qui ne s’engage que d’un cété afin de s’assurer des avantages dans une 
autre direction, il est prouvé par la guerre qu’une telle maniére de faire est 
nuisible et dangereuse. Des alliances portent en elles, en ce qui vous con- 
cerne, le germe durable de nouveaux conflits. Vous devez vous défier d’elles 
non seulement dans l’intérét général, mais aussi dans votre propre intérét.’ 

Le Rédacteur du Pester Lloyd ayant alors fait l’éloge de la Grande-Bretagne 
et des nobles traditions de la politique anglaise, Sir George Clerk a ajouté: 

‘Je voudrais vous prier d’insister sur ce point que je ne suis pas venu ici 
en tant qu’Anglais et que je me considére uniquement comme le Repré- 
sentant de la volonté unanime du Conseil Supréme. Je voudrais apporter a 
votre pays la paix intérieure et la paix extérieure, les élections a |’Assemblée 
Nationale et la conclusion du Traité de Paix. J’espére obtenir ce résultat, 
comptant sur l’appui de toute l’opinion publique hongroise, sans distinction 
de parti, de classe, ou de confession.’ 

Les déclarations de Sir George Clerk sont, de la part du Pester Lloyd, objet 
d’un commentaire trés favorable. 


No. 236 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 30) 


No. 365 Telegraphic [147312/147312/55]| 
WARSAW, October 29, 1919 


According to Polish Telegraphic Agency a Provisional Economic Agree- 
ment has been signed between Poland and Germany on following terms: 

1. Poland will send to Germany surplus production of potatoes 54 million 
centners of which 14 [? million] centners will be for upper Silesia at 16 marks 
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a centner; a certain quantity of fodder and molasses, spirits, 100,000 
geese, 7,200 cisterns of petroleum. 

2. Germany will send to Poland coal quantity to depend on output in 
upper Silesia minimum being 75,000 tons per month. Should load capacity 
in upper Silesia exceed 45,000 tons daily Poland will receive 20% of surplus. 
Germany will supply rolling stock for transport of coal. Besides these quanti- 
ties Poland will obtain from upper Silesia 50,000 tons for which she will have 
to send her own rolling stock. After handing over to Poland of territories 
(? in accordance with) Peace Treaty Germany will allocate to Poland corre- 
sponding quantity of coal for these territories. 

3. Germany will sell to Poland 4,000 tons of nitric artificial manures and 
seeds. 

. Payment is to be made in German marks. 
. Passenger and goods traffic will be opened on following lines: 


. Danzig Mlava. 

. Ino Wroclaw [Inowrazlaw] Alexandrow. 

. Via Kemptradi to Kluczbork. 

. Via Kru[c]z Zbonszyn [? Zbaszyn] Leszno. 

. Via Herby Sosnowiec Myslowiec Oswiecim and Dziedzic[e]. 


Resumption of telegraphic communication on following lines: 


. Warsaw Thorn Berlin. 

. Warsaw Danzig. 

. Cracow Berlin. 

. Warsaw Kalisz. Breslau and later Warsaw Paris. 


YOM> 2 MYO Ppe 


Agreement enters into force on October 22nd. 
7. Germany will send to Poland 30,000 goods trucks, 130 passenger 


carriages and 100 locomotives which become property of Poland after rati- 
fication of Peace. 


No. 237 


Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received October 30) 
No. 366 Telegraphic (147313/147312/55 | 

WARSAW, October 29, 1919 
My immediately preceding telegram. ! 

I understand terms as published of economic agreement are substantially 
correct. Agreement came as a complete surprise to my colleagues and myself 
and even Polish Government professed to have been unaware of its scope. 
Polish Commission seems to have gone further than was intended though 


President of the Council tells me that their instructions were to obtain coal 
at any price. 


I No. 236. 
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On reading terms of agreement I pointed out to Political Department that 
supposing it were necessary to renew blockade against Germany in connec- 
tion with non-evacuation by German troops of Baltic Provinces? Poland would 
not be abie to send potatoes etc into Germany. Director of Political Depart- 
ment said that Poles would naturally not do anything contrary to interests 
of Allies or calculated to impede their measures. President of the Council 
tells me that Polish Government will not be able to ratify agreement as it 
stands as some of its provisions in especial period contemplated for deliveries 
of . . .3 are objectionable as calculated to bind Polish Government and 
hamper Allied Authorities. 


4 Cf. Volume III, Chap. I. 3 The text here is uncertain. 


No. 238 
Letter from Lord Hardinge to Mr. Butler ( Vienna) 


Unnumbered [147898/5445/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 30, 1919 
My dear Butler, 

In continuation of my letter of the 25th of October,' the Controller of the 
Department of Overseas Trade has had a conversation with Lord Faringdon 
on the question of British finance for Austria, at which Lindley was present. 
Faringdon cited the sort of objections referred to in my previous letter and 
said that he felt that as things are at present and on his existing information 
there was really nothing which afforded a basis for the introduction of British 
finance. At the same time he 1s impressed with the importance of the matter 
and has a real desire to help if he can. He thought that the best chance 
would be in connection with some specific industry and Lindley undertook 
to bear this in mind when he arrived at his post. 

The Controller informs me that he is afraid we must accept Faringdon’s 
opinion as typical and that it is hardly worth while to sound other financiai 
houses unless some specific opening presents itself. 

Yours sincerely, 
HARDINGE OF P. 
1 No. 229. 


No. 239 


Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Paris) 
No. 1311 Telegraphic {120129/8677/19] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 30, 1919 
My despatches Nos. 5762! (of August 3oth) and 5775' (of September rst, 
withholding of supplies for Roumania). 


t Not printed. Both these despatches referred to telegram No. 1297 of August 23, 1919, 
from Mr. Balfour in Paris, informing Lord Curzon that ‘Supreme Council decided this 
afternoon that, owing to continued appropriations of Roumanians in Hungary of material 
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Exports Credits Department and Overseas Trade Department have asked 
that they may be placed in a position to encourage trade with Roumania 
immediately on reversal of decision of the Supreme Council notified in 
Mr: Balfour’s telegram No. 1297? (of August 23rd). 

In view of possibility of early signature of Austrian peace treaty by 
Roumania, could you arrange to let me know as early as possible when 
British facilities for Roumanian trade may again be granted? Otherwise we 
shall be cut out of trade opportunities by competition of rivals. 


of all sorts, all supplies which they are [or] may be in course of receiving from France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and United States, should be withheld for the present, whether paid for 
or not.’ (For the text of this resolution, which related to war material, see Volume I, No. 41, 
minute 1. Cf. also, in the present volume, No. 165, note 11.) The despatches under reference 
transmitted to Mr. Balfour copies of a circular letter of August 29 sent by the Foreign Office 
to the Admiralty, the War Office, the Air Ministry and the Commission Internationale de 
Ravitaillement. These letters enclosed copies of Mr. Balfour’s telegram No. 1297 and 
stated, in particular: ‘It will be observed that Mr. Balfour desires to be in a position to give 
assurances to his colleagues that steps will at once be taken to stop any supplies to Rou- 
mania from this country, and I am accordingly to request that the necessary steps may be 
taken, so far as concerns your Department, for the immediate suspension of the provision 
of any supplies to the Roumanian Government pending further instructions.’ 
2 Not printed. See note 1 above. 


No. 240 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received November 2) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [114/1/11/20960] 


BUCHAREST, October 30, 1919 

Your telegram No. 26! 

I have received your telegrams Nos. 22,? 233 and 24.3 

French Chargé d’Affaires was instructed that we should deliver collective 
[? note] to Roumanian Government. Owing to absence of Prime Minister it 
was not delivered till October 20th. Italian Minister having received no in- 
structive [? instructions] collective note was signed by French and American 
representatives and myself. 

French Chargé d’Affaires at once telegraphed to President of Conference 
and I presumed that in view of fact that note was collective this notification 
to M. Clemenceau was sufficient. I much regret therefore that I did not also 
report to you. 


' Not printed. This telegram of October 27, 1919, to Bucharest recorded that Sir E. 
Crowe had received no acknowledgment of his telegrams Nos. 22 (printed in Volume I, 
No. 72, appendix B), 23, and 24 (not printed) of October 11, 14, and 20 respectively, regard- 
ing instructions to Mr. Rattigan to concert with his Allied colleagues in presenting to the 
Rumanian Government the note adopted by the Supreme Council on October 11: cf. No. 
233, note 1. In this connection Sir E. Crowe enquired in his telegram No. 26: ‘Have you 
received text of Note to Rumanian Government sent you by bag on October 11th? If so, 
what steps have been taken to present it in concert with your colleagues. Please reply at once.’ 

2 See Volume I, No. 72, appendix B: cf. note 1 above. 

3 Not printed: of. note 1 above. 
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You will receive by bag copies of my telegrams Nos. 4754 and 4775 to 
Foreign Office forecasting Roumanian reply. 


4 No. 233. 5 No. 234. 


No. 241 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Recetved November 6) 


No. 481 Telegraphic: by bag [149289/149289/19] 
BUCHAREST, October 30, 1919 


Italians are organizing celebrations on iarge scale on November 4 to 
commemorate ‘the Italian victory’. Battleship Andrea Doria is arriving at 
Constantza and company of Bersaglieri with band is due at Bucharest. 

French are much incensed as they claim with some apparent Justification 
that Anglo-French troops really won battle in question.' French Chargé 
d’Affaires at one time thought of organizing some kind of Angio—-French- 
American-—Serbian celebration of ‘la victoire’ (toute courte) as set off to Italian 
fétes, but I dissuaded him from idea. I pointed out that Italian celebrations 
are exciting some amusement in Roumanian circles, and will certainly fail 
to convince this country that the war was won by Italy. I thought therefore 
that we might safely leave Italians to themselves. 

No doubt these celebrations are part of definite attempt by Italians to 
win over Roumania, but Roumanians will probably content themselves with 
meeting these advances with profuse expressions of sympathy. They need 
above all money, machinery, etc., for development of this country, and know 
that Italy cannot meet these requirements. 


1 The battle of Vittorio Veneto, October 24—November 3, 1918. 


No. 242 


Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received November 3) 
No. 2062 [148202/100450/39| 
PARIS, October 31, 1919 


Mr. Balfour [Sir E. Crowe]! presents his compliments to Lord Curzon, 
and transmits herewith copies of the undermentioned paper. 


Name and Date Subject 


_ German Delegation No. 40. Oct. 28 Boundary between Germany and 
Poland. 


t The printed formula of this covering despatch had not been altered to take account 
of the departure of Mr. Balfour from Paris. 
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ENCLOsuRE 1 IN No. 242 


Baron von Lersner to M. Dutasta 
Translation. 
PARIS, October 28, 1919 
Sir, 

In continuation of the conversation which I had recently with Your 
Excellency,? I beg to enclose herewith a Note concerning the temporary line 
of demarcation between Germany and Poland and a rectification of the 
eastern frontier, with the request that Your Excellency will be so good 
as to support the German request made to the President of the Peace Con- 
ference 

I venture to remark that the Polish Delegation and the foreign Military 
Missions in Berlin are aware of this step of the German Government, but that 
the publication of the Note will not take place for the present. 

I remain, &c., 
FREIHERR VON LERSNER 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 242 
Baron von Lersner to M. Clemenceau 
No. 40. PARIS, October 28, 1919 
Sir, 

Article 27 (7) and Article 28 of Part II of the Treaty of Peace determine 
the boundary between Germany and Poland. It is true that certain details 
of this boundary are not yet settled and are subject in this respect to deter- 
mination by a mixed Boundary Commission. Nevertheless there is only 
slight scope for the powers of the Boundary Commission, the activities of 
which are more or less topographical. 

Since the publication of the Treaty of Peace, the German Government has 
been overwhelmed by numerous deputations and urgent petitions for a recti- 
fication of that boundary. Resolute, even passionate requests have been 
made from many towns and villages where the German population 1s largely 
in the majority, that they may be left within the German Reich and at least 
not subjected to foreign rule without the will of the people being consulted. 
On the other hand, the German Government is also aware that in individual 
frontier districts left within the German Reich the Polish population is 
demanding union with Poland. 

It is here purely a question of the ethnographic, and not the historic or 
economic point of view. In view of these entirely spontaneous demonstrations 
and of material which has been methodically verified by experts, the German 
Government cannot shut its eyes to the fact that errors have certainly 
occurred in certain instances during the fixing of the boundaries, the correc- 
tion of which errors is a necessary act of justice. 

In certain districts bordering on a plebiscite area, the inhabitants’ wishes 


2 No record of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
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are confined to taking part in the plebiscite. Such districts are Namslau and 
Gross-Wartenberg in Middle Silesia, and Soldau in East Prussia. 

The enclosed memorandum: on national relations in German-Polish 
frontier district sets forth the actual ethnographic position. The appended 
map? shows which are the districts suggested for investigation by Germany. 

The German Government accordingly proposes that the Boundary Com- 
mission of seven members to be constituted in accordance with Par. 4 of 
Article 87 of the Treaty of Peace be empowered to trace the boundaries with 
deviations from the line already fixed, or to permit the holding of a plebiscite 
in certain frontier districts. 

The German Government hereby expressly signifies its assent to the in- 
clusion in this investigation and fresh settlement of districts situated on the 
present frontier, in which requests for union with Poland have been formu- 
lated by a preponderating Polish majority of the population. 

The German Government also declares its willingness, subject to reci- 
procity, to adopt any measures of an economic nature, (and more especially 
the building of railways) which the Boundary Commission may consider 
necessary to prevent undue disadvantages accruing to the Polish State by 
reason of a fresh demarcation of the frontier. 

As the immediate and unconditional military occupation of these districts 
by Poland and their administration by that country would greatly increase 
the difficulties of a future readjustment of the frontier, the German Govern- 
ment considers it expedient that no Polish occupation of the zone more pre- 
cisely shown on the map should take place until a decision is arrived at; that 
Prussian administration should continue in that zone with Polish co-operation 
and that a Commissioner appointed by the Supreme Council should be 
responsible for its government as a neutral zone. These districts would 
accordingly receive treatment similar to that of plebiscite areas. 

In making the above proposals the German Government is not merely 
fulfilling a duty towards its former German nationals, but also feels assured 
that this settlement is calculated to bring about amicable relations between the 
neighbouring States concerned, and to counteract future national disputes. 

I remain, &c., 
FREIHERR VON LERSNER‘ 

3 Not appended to filed copy. 

4 In a further note, No. 45 of November 3, 1919, to M. Clemenceau, Baron von Lersner 
referred to ‘the so-called ‘‘Hultschiner Landchen’’, or the southern part of the Ratibor 
district’, ceded by Germany to Czechoslovakia under article 83 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Baron von Lersner represented that ‘the population of the “Hultschiner”’ district, a pre- 
ponderating majority of whom are pro-German, are deeply desirous of sharing the fate of 
Upper Silesia, with which they have been united for centuries, and therefore wish to take 
part in the Upper Silesian plebiscite. Deputations from the inhabitants have repeatedly 
made this proposal to the German Government and also to the Government of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic in Prague. The German Government proposes that the Commission to be 
appointed, in accordance with Article 88 of the Treaty of Peace, for the administration of 
Upper Silesia should give its opinion on this question and that the wishes of the majority of 


the population as to their political future should be considered in the light of such opinion. 
The Czecho-Slovak Government has been informed of this step.’ 
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No. 243 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 8) 
No. 416 [150008/147312/55] 


WARSAW, November 1, 1919 
My Lord, 

A member of my staff has had an interesting conversation with Monsieur 
Morawski, who is at the head of the German section of the Polish Foreign 
Office. 

Monsieur Morawski is a Posnanian. He said that there undoubtedly was 
a good deal of particularist feeling in Posen. For one thing the inhabitants 
were so very different in their psychology from all other Poles that entire 
harmony could not be expected, at any rate for a generation or so to come. 
Posnanians in general were slower witted than other Poles: in fact they were 
far more northern in their temperament. Further, being a race of small 
proprietors, they were very suspicious of anything that smacked of Socialism. 
For this reason they had for a long time been very suspicious of General 
Pilsudski himself, so much so that the latter’s recent visit to Posen had been 
considered in some quarters as a rather risky experiment. However, it had 
passed off extremely well and there could be no doubt that the Chief of the 
State had been received with genuine enthusiasm. 

As regards German-Polish relations, Monsieur Morawski said that it was 
a little difficult to make certain whether the German Government were being 
deliberately obstructive or not. There could be no doubt that minor local 
officials, especially in the frontier districts, were putting all possible diffi- 
culties in the way of Poles, but the higher authorities at Berlin were always 
profuse in their apologies when such cases were brought to their notice. It 
seemed to Monsieur Morawski as if the German Government, as such, were 
disposed to consider Poland as a serious and permanent factor in European 
politics, but the military party were still quite unreconciled to the present 
state of things and openly said that the Polish Republic was only a temporary 
creation which would inevitably collapse in a few years’ time. 

Monsieur Morawski said that he was afraid that a good many statesmen 
in the Allied countries, and especially in England, shared this view. He 
thought that the British Government hardly realised what an opportunity 
they had at the present moment of acquiring a dominant position in Poland. 
It was curious that they should have this opportunity seeing that there were 
far more ties uniting Poland to France than to Great Britain, and seeing too 
that to all appearances the British Government had resisted the claims of 
Poland at the Peace Conference on various occasions when both France and 
America had supported them. But none the less the fact remained that 
Great Britain could, if she liked, do more to help Poland than any other 
power, and for that reason the Poles were willing to accord her a predomi- 
nant influence. There was not much time for further delay. Poland must 
decide in the near future on her policy as regards both Russia and her other 
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neighbours in the north and south. She did not want to launch herself on 
a policy which might be displeasing to the British Government, and for that 
reason the Polish Government hoped that they would receive some sort of 
hint or guidance from London. 
I have, &c., 
HoRACE RumBop- 


No. 244 —_ | 

Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received November 2) 
No. 4 Telegraphic [46/1/12/20231] 

BUDAPEST, November 1, 1919 


Admiral Horthy told me in strict confidence yesterday that 2 or 3 days 
ago two Italians came to his headquarters. They produced card of Colonel 
Romanelli member of Italian Mission here with a few words of greeting on 
it as a voucher. They offered Horthy on behalf of Italy rifles clothing and 
supplies and aid to recover lost provinces of Hungary especially Croatia in 
return for alliance with Italy. One condition was that there was to be no 
transaction with England. Horthy rejected offer. 

Italians have given up original plan of Italian Roumanian Hungarian 
alliance as they realise Roumanian action here has rendered that impossible. 
The above is their alternative plan. | 


No. 245 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received November 14) 
No. 194 [151916/392/19] 
BUCHAREST, November 2, 1919 
My Lord, 

Mr. Bratiano asked me to come and see him yesterday. He told me he had 
heard that Sir Eyre Crowe had recently expressed in Paris sentiments very 
hostile to himself and his party. Sir Eyre appeared to think that the only hope 
for Roumania lay in the defeat of the Liberal Party and in his disappearance. 
He had been much pained at this news. In any case it was a serious thing for 
a foreign Power to take sides for or against any party in Roumania. In this 
case it was also very unwise. The Liberals were practically certain to remain 
in power and they would be scarcely human if they did not remember such 
hostility on the part of a foreign Government. This state of things could 
only react very unfavourably upon the relations between the two countries. 
Before it became too late therefore, he wished to make to me a full and 
absolutely frank statement of his policy, and he would leave it to me to com- 
municate this statement to my Government if I thought it advisable. He 
himself had too high an opinion of Sir Eyre Crowe to believe that he could 
have expressed such views as he was credited with, unless the situation had 
been misrepresented to him by interested parties or superficial observers. 
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In the first place he wished to tell me that his internal policy was based on 
two cardinal principles: 

1, Suppression of Bolshevism proper, i.e. of the Soviet nature. This was 
not difficult, as genuine Bolshevism of the Russian variety was not likely to 
find favour in Roumania. 

2. Stern opposition to hidden, haphazard, or unrealised Bolshevism, such 
as that of General Averesco. He had no hesitation in saying the latter was a 
traitor to the country, as had been proved by the publication of his letter.' 
The general would stick at nothing to achieve his own selfish ends. In order 
to obtain power he would gladly plunge the whoie country into disorder and 
even revolution. His enjoyment of power, if it ever came to pass, would be 
shortlived, as his statesmanlike qualities were nil, and he could never control 
the violent elements he was trying to stir up. But he was not farseeing enough 
to realise this, and consequently he was doing all in his power to foment 
trouble. Take Jonesco was a well-meaning patriot, but a weathercock and 
liable to intoxication by his own eloquence. He was far from being a real 
statesman. No doubt the Takist foreign policy was more acceptable to the 
Allies than his own, but that was the only thing that could be said for him. 
I had, he said, often spoken to him about the evils of the so-called Con- 
stantinesco régime, but had I been here when Take Jonesco was in power 
I would have known what was meant by Takism. It was jobbery on a 
gigantic scale. It was all very well for me to say that foreign opinion was 
very unfavourably impressed by the corruption of the Constantinesco régime. 
But foreign countries must understand that Roumania had not reached that 
stage in her development attained by, for instance, England. He himself 
deplored corruption and did all he could to prevent it. But it was not the 
monopoly of any one party. Did I seriously imagine that under Averesco or 
even Take Jonesco it would be any better? The Transylvanians were full of 
pious wishes to put down corruption and no doubt they would be as glad as 
himself to see it disappear. But Transylvania was not free from it, and could 
anyone suppose that Maniu and his untrained supporters could really 
govern the country, much less regenerate it? Roumania must work out her 
own regeneration and it would be a slow process. There were many sound 
elements, and in time honesty would prevail. He had done all in his power 
to achieve this result and would continue to work for it, but he must repeat 
that Roumania could not yet be judged by British standards. 

Apart from the question of corruption, in which ail parties were alike, he 
could with absolute justice maintain that his party was the party of law and 
order, whereas the opposition was the party of disorder and violence. He 
would ask me the plain question, by which of these parties did I think the 
interests not only of Roumania but the Allies, would best be served? So 
much for internal politics. 

With regard to his foreign policy, he would ask Sir Eyre Crowe, or any 
other British statesman to try and put himself in his shoes. He had gone to 
Paris in order to defend what he considered Roumania’s just claims ratified 

For this letter cf. No. 124. 
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as they were by the treaty with the Allies. He had always been taught that 
an Englishman’s word was his bond. Therefore it had come to him as a 
painful surprise that British support for his demands as to the maintenance 
of the 1916 treaty had not been forthcoming. However, he could make 
allowances for the fact that Great Britain was not alone in the matter, and 
could not always persuade America. Still he could not believe that any 
British statesman in his place would not have adopted the same attitude as he 
has done. It was all very well to talk of everybody having to accept com- 
promises. But the claims of Roumania were indisputably just, and he would 
have been a traitor to his country if he had not stood by them. He knew that 
in so doing he had exasperated many of the Allied, and especially British, 
statesmen at the Conference. But could they make no allowances for an 
ardent patriot trying to do his duty by his country? He was often advised 
to adopt the cringing methods of Mr. Venizelos and other representatives of 
small Powers. But it was not in his character to do this, and he had therefore 
been regarded as obstinate and suffering from swollen head. But it was the 
justice of a cause and not a question of personality which should have in- 
fluenced the Conference. 

Anyhow, he now realised that there was no longer any hope of his territorial 
claims being satisfied, and he would not oppose an acceptance of the present 
territorial settlement. He would tell me in the strictest confidence what he 
had not even told any member of his own party, for fear of discouraging 
them. This was, that in no circumstances—not even in the event of an 
overwhelming Liberal victory—would he himself reassume the premiership. 
He was a tired and discouraged—if not broken-hearted—man. Moreover, as 
the Allies had clearly shown that he was personally repugnant to them, he was 
too much of a patriot to inflict on his country the disadvantage of any hostility 
from abroad on his own account. Therefore he would stand aside. He 
himself could never sign a treaty abandoning Roumania’s just territorial 
claims, but he realised there was no other course open to the country, and he 
would let his party sign it. But with regard to foreign control in any form he 
was adamant. Neither he nor his party, nor any party but a set of timeservers 
who could only remain in power a few weeks, would even [? ever] sign away 
their independence. It was no use trying to explain, as 1 had so often done, 
that there was nothing in the Foreign Minorities Clause which affected the 
sovereign rights of Roumania. The country would never be convinced and 
would ignominiously reject any Government which yielded in the matter. 
He wished to tell me that, much as he hated the idea of a break with the 
Allies, he would rather break with them than yield on this point, and the 
same could be said of any decent Roumanian Government. It was all very 
well for the Conference to make de gros yeux, but he knew too much about the 
Conference to be impressed thereby. 

Up to this point Mr. Bratiano, who was much moved, never paused to take 
breath, and I was unable to put in a word. But I succeeded in interrupting 
at this point with the remark that he was making a great mistake if he did 
not think the Conference was unanimous in its determination to maintain its 
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decisions. He replied in the heat of the moment, ‘the solidarity of the 
Conference is a myth; both France and Italy are far from solidatres.’ I said 
that Mr. Clemenceau was just as strong on this point as the British or 
American Delegates, and that France neither could nor would break with 
Great Britain and America. Mr. Bratiano replied, ‘and what about Italy? 
Wait and see what she will do if she is not satisfied as regards Fiume.’ He 
then informed me, but as I cannot be sure of remembering his exact words I 
merely give the sense of his remarks, that Italy was making advances to him 
to upset the Conference. This slipped out as an indiscretion, but I have 
personally no doubt that it 1s true. I did not take up Mr. Bratiano’s remark, 
which I think he regretted having made. But I said I would deplore a break 
with the Allies, and was convinced it would be fatal to Roumania herself. 
I felt sure he agreed with me, and could he not find some formula for 
accepting the Foreign Minorities Clause? I said it was evidently useless to 
repeat my arguments as to its intrinsically innocuous character, as I could see 
they had made no impression on him. But as a friend of Roumania I could 
honestly tell him that if I were the Roumanian Prime Minister I would 
unhesitatingly sign. Mr. Bratiano said ‘and if you were the Prime Minister, 
what formula would you suggest?’ I replied that I had not given the matter 
sufficient thought to make a reply on the spur of the moment, and in any case 
had no idea what would be acceptable. Mr. Bratiano retorted, ‘no, you said 
if you were Roumanian Prime Minister you would sign; therefore you must 
have had some idea of a formula.’ I replied that I had nothing but an un- 
developed idea, and that was that Roumania might ask that a clause might 
be added to her special treaty to the effect that ‘it was, of course, understood 
that nothing in the treaties affected the sovereign rights of the country.’ I 
had no notion whether the Conference would agree to this, and it was a 
purely personal idea, but at any rate it ought to be enough from the Rou- 
manian point of view. 

Mr. Bratiano pondered over this for several minutes without speaking, 
and finally said ‘it is a most difficult question: naturally I would go to con- 
siderable lengths rather than break with the Allies, but we will not stand 
foreign control in any form. Roumania is a small country, but she is proud 
of her independence, and her history shows how she will fight for it.’ 

He went on to say how deeply he deplored the present difficulties, and said 
‘cannot the Allies on their side realise the immense importance of Roumania 
to the cause of civilisation? She is the only really civilised and orderly country 
in this part of Europe.’ 

I said they fully realised this, and were as anxious as he himself to settle 
these unfortunate differences and reestablish the best relations. But they 
could not abandon a question of principle of this kind and if it came to a break 
there was no question that Roumania would suffer more than the Allies. 

Our conversation then came to an end. 

I Rave &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 
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No. 246 


Sir E. Crowe (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received November 4) 
No. 1513 Telegraphic: by bag [148558/8677/19] 
PARIS, November 3, 1919 


Your telegram No. 1311! (of October 30—withholding of supplies for 
Roumania). 

No reversal of decision of Supreme Council is at present contemplated, 
since no reply has been received from Roumanian Government to the 
Council’s Note of October 12.2 I am bearing in mind urgent needs of British 
trade and shall inform Your Lordship at earliest opportunity. 


1 No. 239. 

2 In this connexion Mr. Rattigan reported in Bucharest telegram No. 3 of November 3, 
1919, to Sir E. Crowe in Paris (received November 5: telegram also sent as No. 489 to 
Foreign Office, received November 7): ‘Roumanian reply to Conference note received 
tonight and is being telegraphed to Conference by French Legation. It leaves frontiers 
and minorities questions unanswered for the present but promises a further note on these 
questions.’ The Rumanian note in question, dated November 2, is printed in Volume II, 
No. 20, appendix D. 


No. 247 
Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Paris) 


No. 1323 Telegraphic [147922/133744/39] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 3, 1919 


Your telegram No. 1483! (of October 23rd). 

In view of further considerations, which have arisen since date of their 
telegram of October 17th? (in which connection, please see second paragraph 
of War Office telegram to Astoria No. 820173 cypher D.M.O. of October 
goth) War Office now consider that transport and maintenance of troops for 
Plebiscite Areas must take place by land. 


1 No. 226. 

2 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

3 The second paragraph of this telegram read as follows: ‘It is quite impossible to find 
shipping at the present juncture for the move of these troops without dislocating the pro- 
gramme of Indian reliefs, which is not to be thought of in view of the grave situation in the 
East. Therefore, it is imperative that railway arrangements must be made not only for the 
troops themselves but for the necessary supplies and administrative personnel which should 
precede their arrival in the area if the troops are to arrive in the plebiscitary areas before the 
11th November.’ 
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No. 248 


Lord Hardinge to Sir E. Crowe (Parts) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [147922/133744/39| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 3, 1919 

My telegram No. 1323.! 

The real reason for change of attitude of War Office since despatch of 
their telegram of October 17th? is apparently strong opposition of Ministry 
of Shipping to chartering of further ships for these expeditions on grounds of 
heavy previous commitments, and fear of Financial Branch of War Office 
that German payments for sea transport are extremely problematical. 

1 No. 247. 2 See No. 247, note 2 


No. 249 
Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Paris) 


No. 1324 Telegraphic [147313/147312/55]| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 4, 1919 

Warsaw telegrams Nos. 365 and 366.! 

Peace Conference will no doubt consider whether any action is necessary 
with regard to this agreement as to which we have been kept in the dark and 
which seems to be of very doubtful propriety, and also right of Germany to 
dispose of railway material to Poland. 

t Nos. 236 and 237 respectively. 


No. 250 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received November 9) 
No. 491 Telegraphic [150286/1193/3] 


BUCHAREST, November 4, 1919 


Prime Minister informed me to-day that he was bewildered by accusations 
brought against Roumania regarding evacuation of Hungary. They had 
wanted to withdraw their troops for weeks past and were only remaining on 
at direct request of Allies. Yet they were still being accused of opposing 
evacuation. He wished therefore to tell me that they had postponed a with- 
drawal from Budapest till November roth at urgent instances of Allied 
Authorities there but could delay departure of troops no longer. 

I asked His Excellency to what particular accusations he was referring and 
he replied to those in British Press and American wireless. 

Repeated to Astoria No. 4 and to Sir G. Clerk No. 5. 
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No. 251 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received November 7) 


No. 2091 [149539/5445/3) 


PARIS, November 4, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to Your Lordship’s telegram No. 1297,' of October 27th, 
relative to the present deplorable situation in Vienna as described by Colonel 
Cuninghame, I have the honour to submit the following observations based 
on suggestions made by Mr. Gorvin on the basis of such information as is at 
the disposal of the Supreme Economic Council. 

2. Mr. Gorvin is of opinion that the only possible steps which can be taken 
at present, with a view to relieving the serious distress of Vienna and Austria 
in general, are the following :— 


(1) To ascertain the possibilities of financing freight on the 100,000 tons 
of Argentine wheat which Miiller & Company are willing to sell to Austria 
if freight can be financed. 

(2) To endeavour to induce the Italian Government to send to Vienna 
the 30,000 tons of wheat said to be in Italian hands at Trieste. 

(3) To endeavour to persuade the Serb-Croat-Slovene and Czecho- 
Slovak Governments to fulfil loyally and expeditiously their respective con- 
tracts to supply Austria with specified amounts of wheat and coal. 

(4) To ascertain what use can be made of credit advanced on the Austrian 
tobacco monopoly. 

(5) To arrange an allied loan to the Serb-Croat-Slovene State for the 
delivery of supplies to Austria. 


g. Sir William Goode is due to arrive in Paris from Vienna to-morrow 
night and may possibly have further suggestions to make with a view to 
alleviating the distress to which Your Lordship has called attention. 

I have, &c., 
Eyre A. CROWE 
! See No. 219, note 3. 


No. 252 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received November 8) 


No. 1 [150052/5445/3] 


VIENNA, November 4, 1919 
My Lord, 

Although I have only been a few days at my post, I feel I ought to take 
advantage of a messenger leaving this afternoon to lay before your Lordship 
certain general features of the situation which are so evident and undisputed 
that no longer experience of Vienna can modify one’s opinion of them, and 
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which are of so serious a nature that they should be taken into consideration 
without delay if a catastrophe is to be avoided. 

1. The frontiers of German-Austria, as fixed by the Treaty of Peace, do 
not contain either sufficient agricultural land to feed the population for more 
than a few months in the year, or sufficient coal to meet more than a fraction 
of their industrial and household needs. This is a plain statement of fact, 
and no intensified working of the few Austrian coal-mines nor any pressure 
on the peasantry of the provinces to part with their produce can materially 
alter it. The production of the mines could no doubt be increased; but the 
relief would be very slight. The peasants could furnish more to Vienna but, 
if they did so, they would merely starve themselves later in the year without 
giving to the capital more than a small passing assistance. 

2. Austria has neither the cash nor the credit to obtain coal or food from 
beyond her borders. This is also self-evident. The war would, in any case, 
have brought Austria to bankruptcy; but the Treaty of Peace forbids her to 
pledge any of her few liquid assets to tide over her present difficulties. She 
proposed to raise credits on her works of art and her tobacco monopoly but 
was forbidden to do so; and the Reparation claims of the Treaty are such 
that no financial assistance 1s to be hoped from the usual sources. 

3. The Border States, who are bound by their engagements to the Powers 
to provide Austria with coal, furnish, as a matter of fact, but a fraction of the 
quantities laid down. While it is obvious that these States have most serious 
internal difficulties to contend with, it is equally clear to any impartial 
observer that they make no serious efforts to meet their engagements. The 
whole attitude of the Czecho-Slovak authorities, both in the matter of transit 
traffic and frontier regulations, is as harassing to Austria as can well be 
imagined and, so long as this attitude is maintained, no material relief can 
be expected either from Poland or Czecho-Slovakia. 

Crics of distress have been heard for so long from Vienna that outside 
opinion may be forgiven for the comfortable belief that things cannot really 
be so bad as they are pictured. Whatever may have been the case during 
the past summer, it is difficult to exaggerate the condition of the capital 
to-day. Snow has been falling intermittently for a week, but not only is there 
no coal to heat the houses, but few persons have sufficient to light the kitchen 
fire. Nor is there either sufficient wood or peat to take its place. At the Hotel 
Bristol, where I am staying, the rooms are altogether unheated, and a small 
jug of hot water is all that each guest is allowed morning and evening. 
To-day’s newspapers are full of a number of deaths of newly-born children 
owing to the low temperature of the hospitals. Should the winter be normally 
rigorous and the present fuel shortage continue, the water-pipes will in- 
fallibly freeze in the houses, and more damage will be done to the town than 
would have been caused by a bombardment. 

As regards food, the ration supplied by the Allies is sufficient to support 
life when eked out by supplies bought surreptitiously from local sources; the 
prices fixed by the Government for local produce having driven it totally 
from the open market. Should the Allied relief fail, starvation must inevi- 
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tably ensue with all its accompanying horrors in a city of about two and a half 
million persons. a 

Such is the situation in this unhappy town described shortly and with no 
touch of exaggeration. It would be presumptuous of me, after a few days’ 
experience, to recommend any particular measures which should be taken, 
but I do most earnestly beg your Lordship to realise that without continued 
Allied assistance this great population is doomed.to perish during the coming 
winter. It is not for me to say what responsibility lies with the Allied Govern- 
ments for the present state of affairs, or what the verdict of history will be, 
should the arrangements made at Paris result, however indirectly and how- 
ever much against the intentions of those who made them, in a catastrophe 
of the magnitude which threatens. And your Lordship is far more com- 
petent than I to judge of the political reaction which would follow such a 
disaster, and the additional strength given to all those elements which, 
honestly and dishonestly, look upon Revolution as the only means of escape 
from a Society, which has shown itself unable to manage with common 
humanity the affairs of the world.! 

I have, &c., 
F. O. LINDLEY 


1 With reference to this despatch Lord Stamfordham, private secretary to H.M. King 
George V, wrote to Mr. Campbell, private secretary to Lord Curzon, in a letter of November 
14, 1919: “The King is shocked at the condition of things in Vienna, as described in 
Lindley’s despatch, S.E. Europe, of the 4th November. His Majesty asks whether Lord 
Curzon could not communicate its contents to the Conference in Paris, with a view to the 
prompt adoption of some measures for the provision of those necessaries of life which, owing 
to the conditions of the Peace Treaty, seem to be withheld from the people, especially at a 
time when the rigours of an early Winter have to be faced.’ (Cf. Harold Nicolson, King 
George V, London, 1952, p. 336.) In a reply of November 14 to Lord Stamfordham Mr. 
Campbell stated that the Foreign Office had realized in advance that the shocking state of 
affairs disclosed in Mr. Lindley’s despatch was almost inevitable. The Foreign Office had 
made certain proposals in the summer but these had proved to be financially impossible 
(cf. No. 25, enclosure 3, Nos. 112, 229, 238 and No. 278, note 6). Mr. Campbell further 
referred, in a general sense, to the proposal for an immediate loan or credit to Austria made 
in the letter of November 12 from the Foreign Office to the Treasury (see enclosure in 
No. 278) and in the reports printed in Volume II, No. 27, appendix E. Lord Stamfordham 
was further informed that the Supreme Economic Council recommended the immediate 
import into Austria of a considerable quantity of foodstuffs (cf. No. 251), and that arrange- 
ments for promoting private relief for Austria were being proposed and organized in 
London. In conclusion Mr. Campbell observed that a copy of Mr. Lindley’s despatch 
would be sent to Paris, but that he thought that the Supreme Council was already fully alive 
to the situation (cf. No. 219, note 3, and No. 273). 


No. 253 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received November 8) 


No. 2 [150053/5445/3] 
VIENNA, November 4, 1919 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to report that I had an interview yesterday with 
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Mr. Seitz, President of the National Assembly, and to-day with Doctor 
Renner, Minister-President and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Seitz devoted most of a somewhat long conversation to the question 
of union with Germany. While observing that his Government would never 
seek such an union save with the consent of the Allies, he maintained that 
the mass of the population looked upon it as their sole hope of future salva- 
tion. They were surrounded by enemies, and could not hope to maintain 
their existence without joining those who linguistically and culturally were 
their brothers. I observed that it did not seem to me that Germany was at 
present in a position to help anyone, and that I did not believe that union 
with Germany would materially have improved either the food or fuel 
situation at Vienna. Mr. Seitz agreed with this, but was of opinion that the 
currency difficulties would have been considerably lightened by the union. 

Turning to Czecho-Slovakia, Mr. Seitz expressed scepticism as to the 
possibility of any useful economic arrangement with that country. The 
Czechs were so determined to maintain their newly won supremacy over the 
German-speaking population, and so jealous of Vienna, that they regarded 
the ruin of the latter town as a positive advantage to themselves. Moreover 
an economic arrangement, to be useful, would almost necessarily lead to some 
form of political union, and this the Czechs would never admit. Incidentally 
it may be observed that Mr. Seitz did not, himself, seem to consider even the 
loosest political understanding with Czecho-Slovakia as at all desirable; and 
his whole tone led me to conclude that he shares to the full the warm regard 
held by the Social Democratic Party for their spiritual home in Berlin. 

Doctor Renner devoted most of his eloquence to describing the straits in 
which Vienna was placed and emphasised the fact, which is true, that the 
Austrian population, unlike the German, had never been in favour of war, 
however guilty their leaders may have been in provoking it. Now the latter 
had been disposed of, it seemed hard that Austria, alone of the old Empire, 
should be visited with the consequences of their wrong doing. As regards 
foreign affairs, Doctor Renner complained bitterly of the attitude of the 
Border States, and especially of Czecho-Slovakia. The latter did everything 
possible to hinder transit trade and it was almost impossible to get anything 
over the frontier.' He trusted that His Majesty’s Government, to whom 
Austria was greatly indebted at Paris, would see that the Czechs kept their 


1 On November 4, 1919, the Czechoslovak Delegation at the Peace Conference addressed 
to M. Clemenceau a note (copy received by British Peace Delegation on November 6) 
which stated: ‘Le Conseil Supréme est certainement informé de la grave crise de charbon 
que subit l’Europe Centrale. J’ai ’honneur d’attirer tout particuli¢rement l’attention du 
Conseil Supréme sur la crise du charbon qui sévit dans notre Etat et qui est d’autant plus 
grave que nous n’avons pu jusqu’ici importer que 200 wagons citernes de naphte sur les six 
mille que, par l’accord du 21 aofat, la Pologne s’est engagée 4 nous fournir. Nous avons 
cependant consigné dans ce but des dépéts de fonds dans les banques de Pologne et envoyé 
les trains nécessaires au transport. De ce fait le travail des mines souffre faute de lumi¢re 
et faute d’huile pour intensifier sur les chemins de fer le service des transports. Nous prions 
donc le Conseil Supréme de vouloir bien intervenir énergiquement, faute de quoi nous nous 
verrions dans la nécessité de restreindre les transports par chemins de fer et méme de 
suspendre tous les transports polonais 4 travers notre territoire.’ 
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engagements and would be able to persuade them that the ruin of Austria 
was not necessary to the well-being of their own country. As regards coal, 
Doctor Renner complained particularly that important Vienna industries 
actually owned their own coalmines in Czecho-Slovakia, but were unable to 
get any coal out of the country. 

Turning to Hungary, Doctor Renner complained that the Hungarians 
resolutely refused to evacuate the German-speaking districts which had been 
assigned to Austria by the Peace Treaty, and which were so near to Vienna 
as to be of great importance both as regards food and coal, though the latter 
consisted only of a few insignificant mines. I observed that, when the Peace 
Treaty came into force, presumably the Hungarians would leave. 

Doctor Renner professed to be much impressed by the danger of a mon- 
archical movement in Hungary. He believed that the majority of the country 
people in Hungary were, in fact, monarchists, and that a temporary restora- 
tion was by no means out of the question. He feared that the movement 
would not stop there, but that a Hungarian army would march on Vienna 
to restore the Hapsburgs. The Viennese were absolutely opposed to such a 
restoration but it might be forced upon them. I replied that I had been too 
short a time here to have any views on the subject, but that it seemed to me 
that his fears were rather fanciful. I am informed that the Government are 
in great dread of a monarchist plot, of which there are no signs at present 
visible. At the same time it is possible that a majority of the population of 
Austria are monarchists at heart and they would almost certainly welcome 
union with any country which they believed might help them in their present 
distress. 

I have, &c., 
F. O. LinDLey 


No. 254 
Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Paris) 


No. 1333 Telegraphic [149250/149250/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 5, 1919 


Following from Blackett! for McFadyean,? 26, Rue de Bassano. 

1. Question of loan against Austrian pictures under consideration by 
Cabinet. Treasury agree in principle to loans strictly proportionately with 
other Allies to Serbia and Czecho-Slovakia to enable them to supply food to 
Austria on distinct understanding that supplies will be made to the value of 
whole amount advanced. Please advise terms of proposed loans as soon as 
possible. Funds should be provided if possible from Relief Fund. 

2. Your No. 33803 of November 5th. Treasury not prepared to consent 
to hire British owned wagons to Austria. 


' An official of the British Treasury. 
2 A British member of the Committee on Organization of the Reparation Commission. 
3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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No. 255 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received November 7) 


No. 1531 Telegraphic: by bag [149816/147312/55] 
PARIS, November 6, 1919 


Your telegram No. 1324' of November 4th (Polish-German Agreement). 

The clauses relating to delivery of railway material will presumably only 
take effect after the coming into force of the treaty of peace with Germany. 
In any case, Germany has already delivered practically all the rolling stock 
due under the armistice, and it is not proposed to make any further demands 
on Germany for rolling stock under the head of reparations. 

In these circumstances, it seems difficult to find anything in the treaty to 
which formal objection can be taken, and I am reluctant to take the initiative 
in suggesting to the Supreme Council a protest which would appear to be 
based on very slender grounds. 

I would propose to leave one of the other delegations to bring the matter 
up if they think fit. 


' No. 249. 


No. 256 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received November 8) 


No. 2102 [149953/9019/39) 


PARIS, November 6, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herewith a copy of a 
communication addressed to the Secretary General of the Peace Conference 
by the acting head of the German Delegation on behalf of a high official of 
the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs, deprecating insistence on the sur- 
render by the German Government, under Articles 228 to 230 of the treaty 
of peace, of persons guilty of breaches of the laws and customs of war. 

Since this important question must shortly come before the Supreme 
Council, I would venture to suggest that this paper should at once be 
communicated to the legal advisers of His Majesty’s Government for their 
consideration and that I should receive, with as little delay as possible, in- 
structions regarding the attitude which I should adopt with regard to it. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. von Lersner has asked me for an interview at which 
he proposes to discuss this question. I have arranged to receive him this 
afternoon and shall have the honour to report what passes in due course. 

I have, &c., 
Eyre A. CROWE 
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ENCLOSURE IN No. 256 


M. von Simson, Directeur au Ministére Allemand des Affaires Etrangéres, 
est venu le 4 novembre 1919 faire 4 M. Dutasta, Secrétaire Général de la 
Conférence, la communication suivante a titre officieux: 

M. Dutasta lui a demande de lui en adresser un résumé écrit. Voici le 
résumé envoyé par M. de Lersner de la part de M. Von Simson: 


Le Gouvernement allemand, formé pendant les jours graves de juin 
dernier sur le programme de I’acceptation des conditions de paix, a fait, dans 
sa Note du 22 juin,’ une derniére tentative en vue d’écarter les articles 228 
a 230 du Traité de Paix qui se rapportent a extradition de sujets allemands. 
Cette tentative du Gouvernement était exclusivement dictée par le désir de 
ne pas assumer d’obligations qu’il devait, dés l’origine, considérer comme 
uréalisables. La tentative est restée sans succés. Le Gouvernement Allemand 
a di consentir a souscrire aux articles 228 a 230. II sait que, par ce fait, ila 
perdu le droit a protester contre |’exécution de ces articles. Or, cette situa- 
tion juridique ne change rien aux limites réelles des possibilités. Aprés exa- 
men consciencieux de toutes les circonstances, le Gouvernement Allemand 
continue 4 avoir la ferme conviction qu’il ne serait pas en état de faire 
exécuter par force une demande d’extradition produite par les Puissances 
alliées et associées. Convaincu de la gravité extraordinaire de cette question, 
il estime de son devoir au moment ov |’on peut considérer le retour a |’état 
de paix comme imminent, d’exposer encore une fois, avec une sincérité sans 
réserve, les suites qu’aurait la volonté des Puissances alliées et associées de 
faire valoir jusqu’au bout leurs droits 4 cet égard. 

Le point de vue du Gouvernement Allemand est que l’honneur et la 
dignité du peuple allemand: ne peuvent se concilier avec l’extradition 4 des 
tribunaux étrangers de compatriotes accusés d’un délit contraire aux lois et 
usages de guerre ne peut [sic] étre actuellement invoqué. Mais le fait que la 
population allemande tout entiére, sans distinction de classe ni de parti poli- 
tique, partage ce sentiment, est d’une importance décisive. Si néanmoins le 
Gouvernement Allemand essayait d’entrer dans la voie de |’extradition, il 
rencontrerait de tous cdétés la plus forte résistance. Tout d’abord il faudrait 
probablement décréter une loi nouvelle en vertu de laquelle on pourrait 
procéder a l’exécution forcée de l’extradition, notamment a l’arrestation des 
personnes a extrader. Si les membres du Gouvernement actuel présentent un 
pareil projet de loi, ils ne trouveront une majorité suffisante dans l’ Assemblée 
nationale. Ils ne seraient pas suivis par leurs propres partisans, car tout parti 
qui adhérerait a cette loi se verrait compromis aux élections prochaines. 
Mais méme en cas qu’une pareille loi serait acceptée, les ordres du Gouverne- 
ment en vue de |’extradition, seraient en réalité inexécutables. Les fonction- 
naires, en coopérant a l’extradition de leurs compatriotes, auraient l’idée 
d’en étre personnellement responsables et ne se préteraient donc pas a 
arréter un Allemand pour le livrer a la justice des Puissances alli¢es et 


! Text printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace 
Conference 1919, vol. vi, pp. 609-11. 
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associées. Le Gouvernement se trouverait impuissant en présence d’une telle 
attitude. I] pourrait relever ces fonctionnaires de leurs fonctions, mais il n’en 
trouverait guére qui seraient plus disposés a se conformer a ces ordres. Mais 
abstraction faite de cette difficulté, le Gouvernement Allemand, en donnant 
des instructions de ce genre déchainerait une telle tempéte d’indignation, 
qu’il se trouverait vis-a-vis du pays autant que du Parlement et des troupes de 
la République dans la pire des situations, dont il est superflu de détailler 
les conséquences. Quoiqu’il n’en fat guére besoin, l’attention du Gouverne- 
ment a été attirée, il y a quelques jours, sur la difficulté extraordinaire de 
cette situation par une communication de la section centrale de l’Assemblée 
nationale. Le rapporteur de la section a déclaré, le 23 octobre, en séance 
publique que les membres de la Commission sont convaincus que |’extradi- 
tion de sujets allemands entrainerait les plus grands dangers pour toute la vie 
politique, si non pour Il’existence politique de |’Allemagne. Le Gouverne- 
ment actuel ne trouve pas d’issue a cette situation. Mais il doit considérer 
comme certain que par la demande d’extradition, toute l’ceuvre de paix 
serait le plus gravement compromise au moment out, aprés des difficultés 
sans fin, elle allait se réaliser. 

Le Gouvernement allemand comprend qu’1l ne peut solliciter les Puis- 
sances alliées et associées de renoncer, sans plus, a faire valoir les droits qui 
résultent pour elles des articles 228 a 230. I] sait qu’une renonciation com- 
plete de ce genre, ne fusse [? fiit-ce] qu’en considération de lopinion publi- 
que dans les pays alliés et associés, n’est guére possible. Il ne veut pas non 
plus présenter aux Gouvernements alliés et associés la proposition formelle 
et déterminée d’une autre réglementation. I] voudrait plutét que ces Gou- 
vernements soumettent encore une fois toute cette question 4 un examen 
approfondi et tiennent compte des observations: suivantes: 

Le Gouvernement allemand [? se] déclare étre prét 4 ouvrir en Allemagne 
des poursuites répressives contre toutes les personnes dont les Puissances alliées 
et associées ont l’intention de demender [sic] l’extradition. I] est disposé a 
donner des garanties que cette procédure sera suivie avec toute la sévérité et 
Pimpartialité voulues. I] fera abolir toutes les dispositions légales pouvant 
entraver ce procés, et notamment les lois d’amnistie s’y opposant. Ce procés 
serait introduit sans retard dés que les Gouvernements alliés et associés 
auraient transmis au Gouvernement allemand leurs dossiers. En cas que 
les Gouvernements alliés et associés Jugeraient nécessaire de participer 
directement a la procédure, le Gouvernement allemand serait prét, en outre, 
a autoriser la présence du cété d’un procureur allemand, d’un représentant 
du pays’dont les ressortissants ont été lésés par le fait incriminé. Ce délégué 
aurait le droit de prendre connaissance des actes et des dossiers, de présenter 
des documents, de convoquer des témoins et des experts et, en général, de 
plaider la cause de la partie lésée. 

Ces observations montrent que le Gouvernement allemand n’a point 
intention de soustraire les coupables a leur peine. I] est d’avis que seule- 
ment par une procédure du genre indiqué l’intention des Gouvernements 
alliés et associés pourrait étre réalisée. 
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No. 257 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received November 14) 


No. 157 [151913/2183/3] 


PRAGUE, November 6, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 153! of October 2oth I have the honour 
to report that I returned to Prague on the Ist instant, having visited the 
following towns and villages in Slovakia, viz. :— 

Bratislava (German Pressburg, Hungarian Pozony), Parkany, Osovce, 
Vrutky, Tatra Lomnitz, and Tatra Fured. 

This journey, although not as extensive as I should have wished, has given 
me a clear insight into the political situation. 

My conclusions are as follows :— 

Slovakia is under the dictatorship of General Mittelhauser of the French 
army whose rule is highly unsympathetic to the Slovak population and to the 
Hungarian minority. I have no knowledge as to conditions in the districts 
inhabited by the Ruthenes as time did not permit of my visiting them. 

The Slovak Governor, Monsieur Srobar, is a man of weak character and 
his actions are controlled by the French military authorities. 

General Mittelhauser gives the impression of not being well disposed to 
British interests and this is shown in his treatment of Commander Barton, 
who is the representative in Bratislava of Admiral Troubridge and controls 
the navigation of the Czechoslovak portion of the Danube. There is good 
reason to believe that the French wished to replace this officer for one of their 
own countrymen and that in a number of cases the work of Commander 
Barton has been delayed and impeded by the action of the military authorities. 
As an instance of this, I may mention that on more than one occasion boats 
proceeding up the river under the Allied flag have been fired upon by the Czech 
soldiery and that in spite of complaints no satisfactory redress has been given. 

The Czech administration of the Slovaks has been one of harsh and, in 
some cases, brutal domination with a result that the political situation is 
precarious and there 1s a considerable party in favour of complete autonomy 
and the establishment of a Slovakian Parliament. 

The following are the main errors of Czech administration: 


1. Hostility to the Roman Catholic Church evinced by Czech soldiers and 
officials and which includes the desecration and mutilation of crucifixes 
and holy images, interruption of marriages and similar offences against 
the principles of culture and decency. 

2. The country has been flooded with Czech officials and the Slovaks dis- 
missed, or, if employed, they receive from one half to two thirds less 
pay than the Czechs. 

g. Corruption in the public offices. 

4. Attempts to substitute the Czech for the Slovak language. 
t No. 225. 
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In addition the treatment of the Magyar minority has, in many cases, been 
unjust and of a nature to infringe on the privileges which they enjoy under 
treaty. 

On my return I saw Monsieur BeneS, the Foreign Minister (in the absence 
of the President who is indisposed), and I represented these facts to him. 

The Minister replied without equivocation that he was aware that my 
statements were perfectly correct, and that:— 


I. Steps would be immediately taken for the cessation in Slovakia of all 
religious hostility and intolerance and the Slovaks should be at once 
informed that his Government had opened relations with the Vatican, 
acknowledged the appointment of the new Archbishop of Prague, 
and were sending within the next few days a representative to the 
Holy See. 

II. That arrangements would be made to stop the transmission to Slovakia 
of fresh Czech officials and that all official salaries, whether paid to 
Czechs or Slovaks, would be on an equal footing. 

III. That assurance should be definitely made that the Government had 
no intention of imposing the Czech language in the place of the 
ancient Slovak tongue. 


In regard to the question of the Magyar minorities, which I consider to be 
a dangerous menace to the peace of the Republic, the Foreign Minister 
stated as follows :— 

His Government was determined to cultivate relations of a cordial and 
friendly nature with the Government of Buda Pesth, and to show every 
evidence of goodwill and an inclination to settle difficulties by mutual under- 
standing. I asked whether this statement would apply in the event of Hungary 
adopting a monarchical form of Government and Monsieur Bene replied in 
the affirmative. 

The frontiers between the two countries, he stated, adding that he was 
speaking confidentially, were not definitely fixed, and he would be disposed 
to make territorial concessions. He thought, however, that the question of 
the Magyar minority might be arranged in another manner. There were, he 
stated, about half a million Magyars in Slovakia, and an approximately 
equal number of Slovaks in Hungary. He did not think that the exchange of 
the two minorities and their return to the country of their origin would be 
wholly unpracticable. It might at any rate be attempted if the Allied Powers 
would agree to this solution of the question. 

The Foreign Minister then passed to matters of finance. The proposed 
Franco-Dutch loan for 30 million crowns to be guaranteed by the Czecho- 
slovak sugar crops for 1919 and 1920 had, he said, just been vetoed by the 
Government as it was found that the negotiators had employed methods of 
corruption in order to obtain its acceptance. 

He now wished to deal financially with Great Britain alone and stated that 
he was leaving for London in the course of the next few days. He asked 
whether he could count on my support and I replied that if the policy of his 
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Government were conducted on the broad and liberal bases which he had 
outlined to me, he could do so. 
I have, &c., 
Ceci GosLINnG? 


2 Mr. Gosling had summarized the main substance of this despatch in Prague telegram 
No. 216 of November 3, 1919 (received November 4). Mr. Gosling had stated therein, in 
particular: ‘I desire to emphasise the fact that policy of Doctor Benes [with regard to 
Slovakia] if effectively carried out, as I have reason to hope will be the case, will materially 
increase stability of this Republic and I would urge that His Majesty’s Government should 
as a matter of policy give all possible support to his proposals regarding financial assistance 
and import of raw materials to Czecho-Slovakia.’ | 


No. 258 


Earl Curzon to Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [148277/148277/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 6, 1919 


Following dated 31st October has been received by Admiralty from 
Admiral Trowbridge [sic] Vienna:— 

‘Admiral Horthy Commander of National Army visited me this morning 
Friday to inform me he had been approached by agents of Italian Mission 
with offer on behalf of Italy of arms, ammunition and equipment for his 
army. Conditions included close understanding between Hungary and Italy. 
No understanding whatever with Jugoslavia. No dependence upon Great 
Britain. This information was subsequently confirmed by further high 
authority.’ 

Repeated to Sir E. Crowe No. 1338, Rome No. 845, Washington No. 2002 
and Bucharest 446. 


No. 259 
Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to M. Clemenceau (Paris)! 


No. 3 [56/1/4/20399] 


BUDAPEST, November 6, 1919 
Monsieur le Président du Conseil, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copies of correspondence 
between Admiral Horthy and myself in regard to the entry of the forces under 
his command into Budapest upon evacuation by the Roumanians. 

I have, myself, complete confidence in Admiral Horthy’s sincerity, but I 
felt it necessary to secure this formal assurance in order to be in a position to 


! Copy received by the British Peace Delegation in Paris on November 14, 1919. 
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allay the apprehensions of the Jewish and Social Democratic Sections of the 
population of Budapest. 
I have, &c., 
GrorcE R. CLERK 


P.S. I enclose a copy? of the Pester Lloyd of to-day recording the result of a 
meeting which I brought about in my house between Admiral Horthy and 
the Leaders of the extreme Left. The result of this meeting has been univer- 
sally greeted as a great step towards union and it will, I trust, be of great 
value in calming the apprehensions of the Social Democratic and Jewish 
sections of the population. The part of the article in red brackets? was struck 
out from the paper by Roumanian censorship. 


2 The filed typescript copy of the German text of this press extract is not printed: cf., 
however, note 3 below. 

3 The passage in question was the concluding part of the original article, immediately 
following the last sentence (‘Seine Ausfiihrungen wurden von den Umstehenden mit 
Beifallskundgebungen aufgenommen.’) of the abbreviated article printed in the morning 
edition of the Pester Lloyd of November 6, 1919. The deleted passage read as follows: 


‘Erklaérungen des Ministerprasidenten Stefan Friedrich 
‘Ministerprasident Stefan Friedrich hatte die Giite, einem Redakteur unseres Blattes noch 
in spater Abendstunde tiber die Vorgange folgende Mitteilungen zu machen: 

‘ “Die Erklarung, die heute zwischen mehreren Parteivertretern und dem Oberkom- 
mandanten Nikolaus Horthy vereinbart wurde, ist nur natiirlich und hat den Zweck, 
die Oeffentlichkeit tiber die Rolle, die der nationalen Armee zukommt, beruhigend 
aufzuklaren. Was die Verhandlungen mit der Nationalen Landespartei betrifft, kann 
ich nur sagen, dass ich Simontsits und Heinrich verstandigt habe, ich empfinde ihre 
Forderungen als natiirlich und akzeptiere sie. Differenzen bestehen nur betreffend 
einzelner Nuancen, hauptsdchlich vielleicht nur in persénlichen Fragen. Ich bin gern 
geneigt, die Verhandlungen fortzufiihren. Im Laufe des heutigen Tages habe ich auch 
den Besuch Ladislaus Lwkdes empfangen, der mit mir im Namen seiner politischen 
Freunde konferierte.” 


‘Ministerrat 


‘In den Abendstunden fand heute ein Ministerrat statt, an dem samtliche Mitglieder des 
Kabinetts und Oberkommandant Nikolaus Horthy teilnahmen. Der Ministerrat begann 
um 4 Uhr nachmittags und dauerte bis in die spaten Abendstunden. Um 8 Uhr abends 
wurde die Beratung unterbrochen und Nikolaus Horthy begab sich in das Nationalkasino, 
wo er von Sir George Clerk zum Abendessen erwartet wurde. Eine Persénlichkeit, der in 
der Lésung der schwebenden Probleme eine entscheidende Rolle zufallt, hatte die Freund- 
lichkeit, einem Redakteur unseres Blattes folgende Mitteilungen zu machen: 

‘_Es ging schwer, aber alles ist dennoch auf dem besten Wege. Ich hoffe zuversicht- 
lich, dass bald alles in Ordnung sein wird. 

‘Auf die Frage unseres Redakteurs, welche Folgen die heutige Erklarung des Oberkom- 
mandierenden haben dirfte, wurde geantwortet: 


* © Die Konzentration oder Aechnliches.” 


‘Von einem Mitgliede der Regierung wurde dann unserem Redakteur auf eine Frage 
mitgeteilt, dass der Ministerrat die Prinzipien feststellte, die einer eng begrenzten Rekon- 
struktion des Kabinetts als Grundlage dienen diirften.’ 
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ENCLOSURE 1! IN No. 259 
Sir G. Clerk to Admiral Horthy 


BUDAPEST, November 4, 1919 


Monsieur |’Amiral, 

I have the honour to inform you that M. Diamandy, the Roumanian High 
Commissioner, came to see me yesterday evening to inform me that the 
Roumanian forces would begin their evacuation from Budapest on November 
gth and finish on November 11th. I presume that the necessary arrangements 
will be made by the Hungarian authorities to ensure the maintenance of law 
and order in that city but this is a matter which falls within the province of 
the Inter-Allied Mission of Generals, to whom the Supreme Council of the 
Peace Conference has entrusted the task of organising the Hungarian police 
and gendarmerie, and it is not in my competence to discuss the arrangements 
that may be decided upon. There is however a point of the highest political 
importance with which I, as the Delegate of the Supreme Council, am very 
closely concerned. It may be thought necessary or desirable to bring the 
forces under your command or certain chosen elements from among them, 
into Budapest. Such a decision would undoubtedly excite a certain amount 
of apprehension in some quarters of the town, more especially among the 
Jewish and Socialist Democratic Sections of the population. I need not enter 
into a discussion as to how far such apprehensions are well-founded or the 
reverse, for I think you will agree with me that they are undoubtedly exist 
[stc]. I anticipate therefore that the Leaders of these sections will make 
urgent representations to me either to avert the entry of your troops or to 
give complete guarantees that no reaction or revenge will be tolerated. 

I would therefore venture to ask you whether you would be willing to give 
your formal assurance that your troops will be kept under strict discipline 
and whether you will guarantee that there will be no provocative action on 
their part and that the strictest discipline will be observed. 

On the strength of such an assurance I would endeavour by giving my 
personal assurance to those who fear excesses, to convince them that absolute 
order will be maintained. 

I feel that it is unnecessary to remind you of the great responsibility 
which devolves upon the Hungarian forces to maintain law and order with 
absolute impartiality, all the more since those forces have to some extent been 
organised and equipped with Allied assistance. 


I have, &c., 


GEORGE R. CLERK 
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ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 259 


Admiral Horthy to Sir G. Clerk 
Copy 


Sir, | 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s note 
from the 4th instant.‘ 

I have the honour to inform your Excellency that I am quite ready to give 
my. formal assurance and to guarantee that my troops will be kept under 
strict discipline and that no reaction or revenge will be tolerated. 

I am ready to guarantee that order will be maintained not only during the 
entry of my troops but that I will also suppress any kind of disorder after the 
occupation. of the city. 

The Hungarian Army will be used to ensure legal order with absolute 
impartiality. | 


BUDAPEST, November 5, 1919 


I have, &c., 
HorTHY 
* Enclosure 1 above. 
No. 260 
Letter from Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) 
Unnumbered [70/8/2/20348 | 


| | PARIS, November 6, 1919 
Dear Clerk, | 

I have thought over the Hungarian idea of which you informed me, that 
Count Albert Apponyi should be the head of the Hungarian peace delega- 
tion to Paris. It seems to me that such an appointment would be most un- 
desirable. Count Apponyi has been invariably and notoriously the leading 
exponent of the extreme reactionary and clerical point of view in Hungary. 
I cannot believe that we could rely on him honestly to accept the new posi- 
tion of Hungary, or to abstain from monarchist and imperialist intrigues. 
Count Apponyi has always been the most extreme of Magyar chauvinists, 
and as such is an extremely unwelcome figure to all the allied nations who 
are neighbours of Hungary. As you will recall, it is he who is primarily 
responsible for the iniquitous education laws which are typical of the Magyar 
policy mainly responsible for the break-up of Austria-Hungary. Though 
he is, of course, willing to profess himself Anglo-phil or Franco-phil now, 
throughout the war he co-operated wholeheartedly with Germany, and I 
cannot for that reason value his professions of friendship very highly. 

I have heard on good authority, though I cannot of course vouch for it, 
that Count Apponyi, whose estates are in Grosse Schiitt, when he learnt 
that this region had been ceded to the Czecho-Slovaks, was anxious to 
become a naturalised Czech in order to save his property. The Czecho- 
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Slovak Government, however, refused to have anything to do with him. 
Whether or not this story is true, it is typical of the Czech point of view, and 
I know that both Roumanians and Yugo-Slavs would feel equally strongly 
on the point. 

M. Berthelot,! with whom I have discussed the subject, feels just as strongly 
as I do about it, and I would therefore advise that the Hungarians should be 
strongly discouraged from taking any such step as the appointment of Count 
Apponyi. You might tell them personally that his presence in Paris could 
only do them harm. 

Yours always, 
Eyre A. CROWE 


! Director of Political and Commercial Affairs in the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and a member of the French Peace Delegation. 


No. 261 
Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received November 7) 


No. 9 Telegraphic [56/1/4/20229] 


BUDAPEST, November 6, 1919 


My telegram No. 4! to Supreme Council and No. 7! to you. 

On little evidence I have, I presume proposal to send Yugo-Slav and 
Czecho-Slovak troops here is due to undying desire of French to extend their 
influence and to their unfailing belief in warm welcome that awaits them 
wherever they go. Czechs are under General Pellé and Serbs nominally 
under Franchet D’Esperey and proposed occupation would really be French 
occupation. I have done my best to maintain my international character 
but Hungarians are only too anxious to emphasize fact that I am British and 
this on top of Troubridge on Danube has possibly aroused French suscepti- 
bilities. I only wish that it had been anybody but myself who was selected 
for this job but as I am here I do most earnestly hope that you will fight 
Czech Yugo-Slav occupation idea to utmost. 


1 Printed in Volume II, No. 15, appendix B. 


No. 262 
Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received November 7) 
No. 10 Telegraphic [56/1/4/20222] 


BUDAPEST, November 6, 1919 


Following for President of Council No. 5. Evidence which I have received 
from reliable and impartial sources in regard to Roumanian actions in 
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Transylvania leaves no doubt in my mind that Roumanian authorities 
whether with or without connivance of Bucharest Government are using 
every means to suppress Hungarian element in country and so during their 
occupation Roumanize whole province by unscrupulous and arbitrary acts 
in such a manner as to present a false situation to Allies when moment comes 
for final decision of Conference in regard to attribution of these regions. 

Their measures include every form of personal pressure; persons and 
families are being arbitrarily turned out of their homes. Arrests and personal 
distraints on no reasonable grounds are frequent; a land reform scheme is 
actually being enforced for express purpose of falsifying whole system of land 
ownership to prejudice of Hungarians and of facilitating an arbitrary Rou- 
manian colonization. Schools, university and hospitals are being closed; 
oaths of allegiance to Roumania are being extorted by compulsion. Every- 
where Roumanian officials, doctors, teachers etc., are being substituted for 
Hungarian ones. Reports of Doctor Hector Munro! and Rev. Hamilton 
Drummond recently sent to Paris are evidence of this. 

Roumanians are thus befouling name of Allied and Associated Powers, 
diminishing their prestige and destroying faith in their justice and im- 
partiality. 

I beg leave to reiterate opinion expressed in my telegram No. 3? of 
November tst and my despatch to your Excellency of November grd,; that 
it is absolutely necessary that an impartial commission should be sent to 
Transylvania with least possible delay both in order to investigate com- 
plaints made and to serve as a greatly needed guarantee that Roumanian 
action will henceforward be confined within its legitimate limits. 


1 Cf. No. 212, note 2. 2 See Volume II, No. 13, appendix B. 
3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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Record of a meeting in Parts of the Committee on Organization of the 
Reparation Commission 


No. 17 [Confidential/Germany] 31) 
Minutes No. 17: Plenary Meeting of Thursday, 6th November, 1919 


List of Annexes to the present Minutes: 


B. 93 
B. 129 
B. 142 
B. 155 


B. 157 
to B. 170 inclusive.! 


™ Only papers B. 166 and B. 168 are printed: see annexes 1-3 below. 
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The Meeting was opened at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: U.S.A. Mr. Rathbone 
Col. Logan 
UK. Sir John Bradbury 
Mr. McFadyean 
Major Monfries 
France M. Mauclére 
Italy Sig. d’Amelio 
Belgium Col. Theunis 
Major Bemelmans 


As M. Loucheur was absent and no Deputy-Chairman had been ap- 
pointed, it was decided that the Chair should be offered to the different 
Delegations in succession according to the order of the Treaty. 

Mr. Ratueone (U.S.A.) thanked the Committee but declined the Chair- 
manship as he stated that he had attended the Meetings of the Committee 
on Organisation of the Reparation Commission for too short a time. 

Sir JoHN Brapsury (U.K.) took the Chair... .? 


6. Documents concerning the sale of the works of art belonging to the Austrian State for 
the payment of provisions B. 159, a, 6, ¢, d, ¢, f, g, h.3 

7. Note from the Finance Committee concerning the provistoning of Austria—B. 168.4 

8. Note from the British Delegation on an advance to Austria of 20,000,000 florins 
in return for the cession of interests in the monopoly of Austrian tobacco—B. 162.3 

g. Report from the Sub-Commission on Austria B. 166.5 


Cot. Locan proposed to call a joint Meeting of the Finance Committee 
and of the Sub-Commission on Austria to study these documents as soon as 
we were in possession of the detailed report from the Sub-Commission at 
Vienna brought by Sir William Goode.® It would, however, be necessary 
to come to an agreement beforehand on the question of principle, especially 
on the interpretation of Article 235.’ 

THE CHAIRMAN (Sir John Bradbury) observed that at a previous meeting 
he had undertaken to consult his Government as to this interpretation.? He 
had since done so and the instructions which he had received were the 
following :— 

The British Government did not insist on the adoption of its points of view 
in view of the unanimity of the other delegations in interpreting Article 235 
as conferring on the Reparation [? Commission] and not on the Allied and 
Associated Government[s] the powers which were there provided for. But 
the British Delegation, in view of the political importance which this question 


2 Ensuing minutes, recording discussion of miscellaneous matters, are not printed. 


3 Not printed. 4 Annex 3 below. 
5 This report comprised two documents, B. 166A and B. 1663, printed below as annexes 
1 and 2 respectively. 6 See annex 1 and note 9 below. 


7 Of the Treaty of Versailles: cf. No. 272, notes 6-8. 
8 See Volume V, No. 207. 
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might acquire, referred [? reserved] its opinion for the future in case the 
question should be raised again. 

M. MAuc_ere pointed out that it was the Supreme Council which had 
entrusted the C.O.R.C. with the duty of considering the question of the food 
supply of Austria. 

THE CHAIRMAN (Sir John Bradbury) answered that the reservation made 
by his Government principally concerned the exercise of the powers provided 
for in Article 235 as regards Germany. As the documents in question re- 
ferred to Austria the intervention of the Reparation Commission was all the 
more justifiable. 

Cot. LoGaN stated that since an agreement had been arrived at as to the 
interpretation of Article 235, it would be necessary to summon the mixed 
Commission, to which he had referred, as soon as possible, so that this might 
act without delay. 

Mr. McFapyean asked whether it was necessary to summon the mixed 
Sub-Commission and to require a report from it for the C.O.R.C. Would it 
not be quicker to summon an extraordinary meeting of the Committee on 
Organisation of the Reparation Commission, which the members of the 
Finance Committee and those of the Sub-Commission on Austria would 
attend. | 

M. MAUvcLerE pointed out that so numerous a Commission could with 
difficulty study the question. 

THE CHAIRMAN (Sir John Bradbury) suggested that if Sir William Goode 
had arrived with the report of the Sub-Commission at Vienna, the Finance 
Committee of the Sub-Commission on Austria should meet next day and 
prepare a report which should be submitted to the C.O.R.C. at an extra- 
ordinary meeting fixed for Monday, roth November. 

This decision was adopted. . . .? 


ANNEX 1 TO No. 263 
B. 166a. J. 15 


Report by the Sub-Committee on Austria 


The Sub-Committee on Austria has the honour to report to the C.O.R.C. 
that in view of the fact that no definite report has been received from Vienna 
and in view of the fact that they are in receipt of information that an agreed 
report from the Sub-Commission in Vienna? will arrive in Paris tomorrow, 
they are unable to make a definite report on the position at Vienna at the 
present meeting of the C.O.R.C. However, they request that they may be 
given an opportunity by the C.O.R.C. to study the definite report and to 
make recommendation to the next meeting. 

They, however, wish to state that from the report that they have already 
received the deficiency of food and coal in Austria is such as to require most 
urgent measures and they further wish to draw the attention of the C.O.R.C. 
to the fact that certain of the most valuable assets of Austria are in course of 


° For this report of November 4, 1919, see Volume II, No. 27, appendix E and note 9g. 
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dissipation and that the Committee should see what steps can be taken to 
prevent this. 


ANNEX 2 TO No. 263 
B. 1668. J. 15 


PARIS, November 5, 1919 
Remarks by the Amerwan Delegate 


The American delegate with the approval of the Sub-Committee reserved 
the right to present his views as expressed during the meeting of the Sub- 
Committee with the foregoing report.?° 

The American delegate is in general accord with the report of the Sub- 
Committee in so far as the Sub-Committee believes that the deficiency of 
food and coal in Austria is such as to require most urgent measures, and, 
further, that steps should be taken to prevent the dissipation of certain of the 
most valuable assets of Austria. 

The American delegate desires to point out that the Sub-Committee in 
its report has made no practical suggestions as to what measures should be 
taken in these respects. The American delegate believes that the situation 
requires instant action and is so precarious that any delay, however brief, 
may result in actual disaster. 

The result of the political and economic breakdown of Austria, not only 
as it would affect Austria, but also as it would affect the entire economic situa- 
tion and general tranquil[l]ity of Europe, is too well known to be enlarged 
upon. It would compel the Allied and Associated Powers to admit that the 
Austrian Peace Treaty was drafted on false premises and fundamentally 
unsound, and, ipso facto, would re-open the question of territorial partitions 
and nationalities of the whole of central Europe. 

Furthermore, the American delegate believes that it is the duty of the 
Organisation Committee of the Reparations Commission to properly safe- 
guard the reparation interests of the Allied and Associated Powers in Austria 
by taking zmmedtate steps to preserve all of Austria’s assets which admittedly 
are being rapidly dissipated. The responsibility is that of the Organisation 
Committee of the Reparations Commission. Failure to act must result in the 
complete breakdown of Austria, and the consequent loss of all reparation 
equities—a result for which the Organisation Committee of the Reparations 
Commission could be fairly criticised, and which must weaken public con- 
fidence in the Reparations Commission, and seriously prejudice the entire 
plan of reparation. 

The American delegate believes that two phases of the situation present 
themselves :— 


First. The immediate necessity of preserving in the interests of reparation 
all Austrian assets, and at the same time providing for her minimum require- 
ments in food, coal and raw materials during the period essential for 

70 Annex 1 above. 
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Second. The study, reparation, and putting into effect of comprehensive plans 
for her complete rehabilitation in order that the full reparation contemplated 
by the Austrian Treaty of Peace may ultimately be forthcoming. 

In order that the point of view of the American delegate may be appre- 
ciated it is necessary to summarize the crisis in Austria in its several aspects 
as follows :— 


The Dissipation of Austrian Assets 


The American delegate has received the following report from an American 
representative in Vienna :— 


‘, . 1! Now I want to give you a picture of the whole situation down here as I 
see it. In the first place, Vienna is cold and hungry. It is snowing to-day 
and I fear that unless some plan is immediately worked out for relieving the 
need for food and coal that there will be a blowup. Of course, I do not anti- 
cipate any bodily harm myself, but all sorts of propaganda is being carried 
on and plots hatched. One group saying that Austria’s salvation rests with 
joining on to Germany and another group wanting a restoration on [of] the 
monarchy. This is among the Austrians and I am merely telling you so that 
you will get a broad picture of the real situation. The food and coal crisis is 
being used as propaganda by both of these political parties, with what result, 
the future will have to tell. 

‘I am sending herewith Goode’s and Charron’s report? and you will see that 
they really propose nothing for Austria; but draw a distressing picture and let 
it go at that. From what I have seen of the X!2 down here is it my impression 
that the large X policy is this: For its commercial agents and business men 
to penetrate to all parts of the old central Empires and acquire every in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprise that has any particular value. This they 
can do, with the exchange rate as at present, at about one cent on the dollar. 
Hence, should these enterprises be put back on a pre-war basis and enabled 
to pay a 5% dividend, it would mean that the X investor would receive 
100% annually in interest. As you know, a great source of X wealth in the 
past has been that she has had her tentacles out in all parts of the world 
drawing huge sums by way of interest and dividends from numerous com- 
mercial enterprises everywhere. 

‘In my opinion the X attitude is this: That they will practically buy up 
everything in the old central Empires now while the going 1s good and the 
exchange rate in their favour, but a little later they will say “In drawing the 
peace treaties we made a mistake. Let the poor beggars go; we can’t get any 
reparations from them. But it is necessary that we reorganize their finances 
and put them on a sound basis so that the world may resume its usual com- 
mercial and economic life’’—and they will call in international bankers to 
help in the reorganisation of the finances of these several countries because 
they will need their capital. Such banking enterprises cannot possibly pay 
more than ten to fifteen per cent, which at the present moment is small as 


11 Punctuation as in filed copy. 
12 Thus in filed copy. The original reference may have been to ‘the British’. 
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compared with the 100% dividends that X financiers will receive from 
their industrial investments in these countries. 

“The French and Italians also see this, but I do not think they are as keenly 
alive to the situation as the X. The result of this policy is going to be that 
the central Empires will be sold into industrial slavery to X for several 
generations unless a war intervenes. 

‘I sit here and watch the snow fall, and small men in responsible positions 
fiddle around over mere nothings while a city of two and a half millions 
freeze and starve because the said men either will not or do not see the 
impending upheaval that is bound to follow unless relief comes quickly. 
I have always envied old Nero his sang-froid which enabled him to fiddle 
while Rome burned, and at this moment it seems to me that greater events 
than the burning of Rome are about to transpire in this neck of the woods. 
You may rest assured that I shall be a very interested spectator and shall do 
all in my power to help stop the conflagration, but what is to be, 1s to be, 
and what is coming is written in the book of fate which no man can read.’ 


In addition to the foregoing the Organisation Committee of the Repara- 
tions Commission is already aware that the Austrian Government has been 
financing its present needs by piecemeal measures, which have served only 
the necessities of the moment, but have definitely tied up considerable of 
the Government’s assets. 


The Food Situation as of October 30th, 1919 


Breadstuffs:—Rations have been distributed up to November 3, for week 
ending November 11 the requirements are 4613 tons, of which 3343 tons are 
in Vienna, so that an actual shortage of 1070 tons for the week ending 
November 11 exists. Grain is moving from Rotterdam and Trieste in 
sufficient quantities to meet the bread requirements to November 30, pro- 
vided there is no interruption of traffic. | 


Meats: Requirements provided for up to November 11. 
No supply in sight after that date. 


Fats: Requirements covered up to November 21. 
No supply in sight after that date. 


The Coal Situation 


The coal situation of Austria is in a very precarious condition. Both 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland have failed to deliver the quantities of coal 
called for in the various contracts which they have entered into with the 
Austrian Government. The quantities of coal provided for, even under these 
contracts is not sufficient to meet the minimum economic needs of Austria, 
with the result that practically all of the Austrian labor is idle, and railway 
and tramway traffic and lighting are reduced to a minimum. Due to the 
sporadic character of deliveries being made, and as there are no reserves 
whatsoever in Austria, it occasionally results that railway and tramway 
traffic, and even lighting, are at times completely suspended. The coal 
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supply for heating purposes in Vienna is rationed on a daily basis of two kilos 
per week for each family of three persons. 

So far as the immediate food crisis is concerned, the British and French 
Governments jointly are trying to develop a plan to supply Austria by 
extending certain advances to Serbia, which country will in turn apply such 
advances to the purchase and shipment of foodstuffs to Austria from the 
Banat. A large surplus of foodstuffs, variously estimated as between 500,000 
and 1,500,000 tons exist[s] to-day in that portion of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire ceded to Serbia by the Austrian Peace Treaty. The British and 
French Governments, also, contemplated the purchase of approximately 
30,000 tons of flour held by Italian merchants at or in the vicinity of Trieste. 

So far as meeting the coal crisis is concerned, all of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers are exercising every possible pressure on the Governments 
of Czecho-Slovakia and Poland to have these Powers deliver the quantities of 
coal called for by the existing contracts which are not being carried out. In 
view of its political significance it is interesting to note that a breakdown of 
Austria, due to coal shortage, has been prevented only by the German 
Government increasing the flow of coal to Austria from Upper Silesia. The 
possibility of coal shortage in Austria was appreciated by those charged with 
drafting the Austrian Peace Treaty, and Article 224 of the Peace Treaty with 
Austria specifically provides for a reasonable supply of coal from Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia to Austria and further specifically provides that failing agree- 
ment between the States concerned, that this reasonable quantity will be 
fixed by the Reparations Commission. With this authority the Sub-Com- 
mission in Vienna could be amply empowered to arrange for the provision 
of the minimum needs of Austria. 

Except for the Austrian tobacco monopoly, Austrian objects of art and the 
crown property, recently taken over by the Austrian Government practically 
all of Austria’s available assets have already been pledged to Great Britain, 
France, and Italy for advances already made, and applied to the purchase 
of food. These advances to date aggregated approximately $48,000,000,00'3 
equally divided between these three countries who in turn received corre- 
sponding credits from the United States Government. The foodstuffs in 
question were almost exclusively American products. 

The American delegate appreciating as he does, the extreme gravity of 
the situation believes that any delay, perhaps even of days, may result in 
disaster, and so believing, presents the following suggestions as immediate 
practical measures in order to preserve Austria’s assets in the interests of 
reparation, and prevent the threatened political and economic breakdown 
of the country. 

The American delegate believes that if all the assets of Austria were 
immediately pooled and placed in the hands of the Sub-Commission now in 
Vienna, to be administered by it within the spirit of Article 181 of the 
Austrian Peace Treaty, the situation could be saved. The American dele- 


*3 The last comma in this figure should presumably be a stop, representing a sum of 
48 million dollars. 
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gate, therefore suggests as a measure to be put into force tmmedtately the 
following plan. 

To authorize the Austrian Government to issue certificates of indebtedness 
in an amount to be determined by the Sub-Commission at Vienna, convertible 
into the first bonds to be issued pursuant to Article 181 of the Austrian Peace 
Treaty. A portion of these certificates to be given to the British, French and 
Italian Governments as security for all loans or credits heretofore made or 
hereafter to be made to the Austrian Government, in lieu and instead of the 
Austrian assets now held or about to be taken as security for loans or credits; 
such assets to be turned over to the Sub-Commission at Vienna together with 
all objects of art, the tobacco monopoly and the property of the late Royal 
and Imperial House, recently declared to be Government property, as well 
as any other liquid assets of the Austrian Government; all assets so turned 
over to be held and administered by the Sub-Commission for the purposes 
contemplated. The other portion of the certificates to be applied from time 
to time by the Sub-Commission in such manner as it may deem proper and 
necessary in the interests of reparation, at the same time assuring to Austria 
her minimum requirements in food, coal and raw materials as provided by 
Article 181 of the Austrian Treaty of Peace. 

The American delegate, therefore, recommends that the foregoing plan 
be communicated at once to the Austrian Government, and if the Austrian 
Government shall request the Organisation Committee of the Reparation 
Commission, in writing, to exercise immediately like powers to those con- 
ferred upon the Reparation Commission, and the Austrian Section thereof, 
by the Austrian Treaty of Peace then the Sub-Commission in Vienna shall 
proceed as follows: 


First: Require the Austrian Government forthwith to prohibit by law the 
sale, transfer, or disposal, outside of Austria, or to other than Austrian 
Nationals, of any of the assets of the country, either publicly or privately 
owned, without the consent of the Sub-Commission at Vienna, and to declare 
void any such sales or transfers heretobefore made, after the signing of the 
Armistice of November 3, 1919, without the consent of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 


Second. To prepare forthwith and put into immediate operation a financial 
plan along the lines indicated in this report, in order to preserve the assets 
for reparation and assure to Austria a minimum supply of food, coal and raw 
materials. 


Third. To exercise forthwith such control over the collection and expenditure 
of all taxes, customs and revenues of the Austrian Government as to the 
Commission shall appear necessary and desirable. 


Fourth. To commence the study forthwith of the economic and financial 
condition of Austria, and to prepare comprehensive plans for her rehabilita- 
tion, to the end that the reparation contemplated by the Austrian mason) 
fnay. be forthcoming. 
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The American delegate believes that the value of the Austrian assets, 
while as yet undetermined, are large, and that if the Sub-Commission in 
Vienna were strengthened in personnel by the appointment of ‘big men’ 
competent in financial matters to study the financial and economic condi- 
tions of Austria with a view to handling the situation, in much the same 
manner as the Turkish situation was handled some years before the war, a 
comprehensive and practical scheme of finance could be developed, and 
Austrian affairs so stabilized as ultimately to place her in a position to make 
the reparation contemplated by the Treaty of Peace. 

The American delegate believes that the plan proposed above, and to take 
immediate effect, can in no way interfere or prejudice any plans set forth in 
the report of the Sub-Commission at Vienna,°® now on its way to Paris. The 
delay of at least a week before that report can be analyzed and recom- 
mendations made by this Sub-Commission to the Organization Committee 
of the Reparation Commission, in the opinion of the American delegate, can 
be fatal and even disastrous. Further powers in the future will be required 
by the Sub-Committee in Vienna, but at least those it is now proposed to 
confer on the Sub-Commission in Vienna are essential at this moment. 

AMERICAN DELEGATE 


ANNEX 3 TO No. 263 


Note on Finance of Austrian Food Supplies 
B. 168 


_ The Finance Committee at its meeting on Thursday, October 30th con- 
sidered further the question of financing food supplies for German-Austria, 
which they considered was made very difficult by the abstention of the U.S.A., 
and the fact that the Italian Representative stated that his Government 
could not agree to a further loan for the relief of German-Austria on the basis 
of the former one. He stated further that he could not agree to the substitu- 
tion of a mortgage on Austrian art treasures for a mortgage on the forests, as 
his Government considered that the mortgage on the forests was a more real 
Security and that the arrangement proposed was precluded by Section 11 
[II] of the Reparation Clauses of the Peace Treaty. 

- The Committee did not agree with the point of view expressed by the 
Italian Delegate and proceeded to endeavour to find some possible solution, 
in order to comply with the request of the C.O.R.C. It was proposed that if 
the C.O.R.C. considered it essential to intervene for the relief of German- 
Austria, the British, French and Italian Governments should recommend to 
their respective Treasuries that to cover past transactions. 

(1) The British, French and Italian Governments should share the foreign 
securities collected by the German-Austrian Government. (According to a 
report received from Sir William Goode these will probably not exceed 
24 million sterling.) © 
. (2) That the mortgage on the forests should be left to the Italian Govern- 
ment and that the British and French Governments should take a mortgage 
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on such part of the German-Austrian art treasures as would appear to be 
sufficient cover for the balance of the loan already made by them and as 
would not interfere with the rights of the ceded territories under the Treaty. 

(3) That a Franco-British loan should be made to Serbia on condition 
that the Serbian Government granted an equivalent credit to German- 
Austria for the purchase of foodstuffs. A mortgage on further German- 
Austrian art treasures might be taken as collateral for this loan. 

The possibility of carrying these suggestions into effect is of course con- 
tingent on the value of the works of art remaining to German-Austria being 
shown to be sufficient cover and on the necessary measure being taken for 
their safety. 

The consent of the Committee on Organisation of the Reparation Com- 
mission to these proposals is requested. 


No. 264 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received November 8) 


No. 5 Telegraphic [150285/5445/3] 


VIENNA, November 7, 1919 

My despatch No. 1.! 

I have now seen interim report of Reparation Commission which Sir 
William Goode has taken to Paris? and I venture to urge most strongly that 
proposals contained in it be considered without delay. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs called on me yesterday about fuel crisis which 
has become so acute that Government fear they will lose all control if it is not 
remedied. 

I venture to recommend 

1. That strongest pressure be applied at Prague and Belgrade to induce 
Governments there to modify their attitude towards Vienna. We have means 
to exert that pressure and to force those Governments to take measures which 
are really in their own interests and of those countries which they now refrain 
from doing on the ground of their unpopularity. Americans would, I feel 
convinced, act with us and the first step is to insist on greater deliveries of 
coal from Czecho-Slovakia and cessation of hindrances to transit of traffic. 

2. That further supply of food to Vienna should be made conditional on 
Austrian Government taking measures to increase production without their 
own borders. The present system of maximum price fixed far below cost of 
production has completely broken down. No local produce is now sold 
openly but an elaborate system of underhand traffic exists. Every part of the 
populace takes part in this traffic without which they could not live. The 
result is an uncertain supply and enormous prices without any correspond- 
ing increasing of production. As the Government is powerless to enforce 


! No. 252. 2 See No. 263, note g. 
3 This word as sent read ‘within’. (Vienna Archives/F.O. 120/924.) 
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maximum prices the latter should be abolished. There would be an outcry 
but the majority would be glad to acquiesce in a measure imposed upon them 
from outside. The present system (? by)* which the Government pay any 
price for foreign produce and offer a ridiculously low one for home products 
is radically unsound. 


4 The text as sent here read ‘under’. 
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Letter from Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon' 
Unnumbered [Confidential/General/ 363/15] 


VIENNA, November 7, 1919 
Dear Lord Curzon, | 

You will have seen from my despatches? and telegrams: what the situation 
here is like. Looking at it as a whole, I am convinced that the only way in 
which the various States, formerly forming part of the Empire, can be helped 
to extricate themselves from their ap[p]alling muddle is to take them all in 
hand and make them do what they are told. The means of exercising pres- 
sure at our disposal are such that resistance is impossible if they are seriously 
applied. 

At present Czecho-Slovakia and the Yugo-Slavs are following the suicidal 
policy of devoting their principal attention to mutual destruction. The 
difficulties at the various frontiers are inconceivable and it is almost im- 
possible to get anything through them. Of course I have only heard one side 
of the question and I do not doubt that the Austrians are also greatly to 
blame. For one thing, the Central Govt. has no real authority over the 
Provinces, which actually constitute what amount to frontiers against the 
Capital. In short, everyone in Central Europe is bent on erecting a zareeba 
of the stoutest thorns round his particular plot of ground with the fond idea 
that he will prosper inside it. 

The reasons for the hostility of the provinces to Vienna are various, but 
the principal one seems to be the Socialist character of the Vienna autho- 
rities which does not correspond with provincial feeling. Then there has 
always been a good deal of jealousy felt towards Vienna in all the old parts 
of the Empire, and now they feel the moment has come to humiliate her. 

It seems to me that we must for a time interfere boldly in the internal 
affairs of all these States. Let them choose their own form of Govt., provided 
that Govt. does not stir up trouble in our possessions as the Bolshevik 
Governments do, but interfere in almost all other departments of the State 
and make all these people understand that they have got to live together as 
neighbours whether they like it or not. 

As regards Vienna I do not think the Powers can with decency ‘let her 


! The date of receipt is uncertain. 2 See Nos. 252 and 253. 
3 Cf. No. 264. | 
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stew in her own juice’, and I hope you will agree with me in believing that 
a catastrophe here would produce results which would be felt unpleasantly 
nearer home. The town is still living a little on its capital but cannot do so 
much longer. The shops are thronged with foreigners who are buying up 
everything at prices which, though ruinous for Austrian purchasers, are 
cheaper than now obtain in any other place in the world. This 1s of course 
due to the rise in exchange. The quality of the goods is often quite first-rate, 
but in another fortnight there will be nothing left. It really is pathetic that 
the skill and industry used to produce articles which are in such demand 
should be wasted for lack of fuel and food. 

There is no doubt that the French and Italians have taken advantage of 
their privileged railway position to get a firm hold here. At present it is 
almost impossible for an Englishman to come to Vienna—even I had great 
difficulty. The only passenger train starts from Paris and is entirely in the 
hands of the French Military Authorities who reserve all the accommoda- 
tion they possibly can for their own people. For instance I have a telegram 
from the Foreign Office asking me to help a lady to return to England. She 
tells me the French here say she may be able to go in December, so I have 
had to address an official letter to the French Chargé d’Affaires. It really is 
imperative that a train should run, say, three days a week from Ostend for 
our benefit, avoiding Paris and, if possible France, altogether. It is not right 
that our business people should be completely cut off from Prague, Warsaw, 
Vienna and Pesth as they are now. Representations have been made 
repeatedly to the F.O. about this, so I am told, but nothing has been done. 
Could it be seriously taken up and pushed? 

Please excuse this hasty scrawl. I hope you are not too much harassed 
by work. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. O. LINDLEY 


No. 266 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Recewved November 9) 


No. 1535 Telegraphic: by bag [150254/9019/39] 
PARIS, November 7, 1919 

My despatch No. 2102! of yesterday. 

I received yesterday afternoon the visit of Messrs von Lersner and von 
Simson. They had little to add to the statement made to the Secretary- 
General of the Conference, except that they put forward the suggestion that, 
in the event of a German tribunal, even with an Allied assessor, not rendering 
a decision recognised as just by the Allies, an appeal might be made to lie 
to some international tabunal or other body which might be set up by the 
League of Nations. 


1 No. 256. 
I.VI 353 Aa 


The Supreme Council, at its meeting this morning, decided to appoint a 
Committee to compare the lists of persons guilty of breaches of the laws and 
customs of war to be handed over by Germany, which have been drawn up 
by the different powers, and to settle the composition, procedure and seat 
of the mixed tribunal provided for in Article 229 of the Treaty of Peace.? 

The United States representative expressed the wish to consult the legal 
advisor [sic] of his delegation on the subject and the Italian and Japanese 
representatives and I said that we must refer it to our Governments. 

Seeing the great importance of the question, it appears to me essential that 
the British member should be a person not only fully conversant with all the 
details of the case but also in a position to speak with complete authority on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government. There is nobody here at present who 
possesses the latter qualification and I therefore trust that somebody ful- 
filling the above requirements may be sent to Paris without delay. 

I cannot, as it is, nominate any member of my present reduced staff to take 
part in the discussion on this subject, so that unless a special representative 
can be sent over from London, we should have to remain unrepresented in 
the Committee. The matter is urgent because it is considered necessary to 
have all arrangements completed, or at least an entire agreement between 
the Allies effected before the coming into force of the German Treaty. 


2 See Volume II, No. 16, minute 1. 

3 In reply Sir E. Crowe was informed in Foreign Office telegram No. 1353 of November 
12, 1919, that the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General were proceeding to Paris on 
November 14 in order to attend the proposed committee: see Volume V, Nos. 241 and 242. 


No. 267 . 


Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) 
No. 7 Telegraphic (46/1/12/20256 | 
PARIS, November 8, 1919 


The following telegram was sent by the French Government! on November 
7th to their representative at Prague. 

The Supreme Council has always expressed its intention of concluding 
peace only with a Hungarian Government established as the result of free 
elections. The unanimous reports received from the military representatives 
and from Sir George Clerk have convinced the Council that the immediate 
evacuation of Roumanian territory by the Serb-Croat-Slovene and Czecho- 
Slovakian troops? is essential if this appeal to the people is to be made. 

You should, therefore, in the name of the Supreme Council invite the 


1 In accordance with a decision of November 6, 1919, of the Supreme Council: see 
Volume II, No. 15, minute 1. For the text of a telegram of even date sent in this connexion 
by the French Government to its representative at Belgrade, see F. Déak, op. cit., pp. 524-5. 

2 This passage was an incorrect rendering of the original French, which read in the 
telegram sent by the French Government ‘. . . que l’évacuation immédiate du territoire 
hongrois par les troupes roumaines, serbes-croates-slovénes et tchéco-slovaques .. .’, &c. 
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Czecho-Slovakian Government to withdraw their troops without delay 
beyond the frontier line which was indicated in the wireless message from the 
President of the Peace Conference of the 13th June,? and which is to be con- 
sidered as definitive. 

The Commission of Allied Generals at Budapest have informed the 
Supreme Council that the Czecho-Slovakian Government were requesting 
that they should, before evacuating Salgo-Tarjan, be repaid the sums that 
they had advanced to the Hungarian Government for revictualling purposes. 
The Supreme Council cannot sanction this demand, which would involve the 
stoppage of the Budapest mills which are already short of coal, but their 
representatives will take the matter up with the Hungarian Government, 
with a view to obtaining satisfaction for the claims of the Czecho-Slovakian 
Government. | 


3 See Volume I, No. 3, note 5. 
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Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) 
No. 8 Telegraphic (46/1/12/20256 | 
PARIS, November 8, 1919 

The following telegram was sent by the French Government to the French 
Minister at Bucharest on the 7th November: 

With reference to the telegrams from the Supreme Council of the 12th 
October! and the 3rd November,? please impress on the Roumanian Govern- 
ment that the Supreme Council ask them to withdraw their troops imme- 
diately beyond the frontier line which has already been indicated to them, 
and which must be considered as definitive, that is to say:— 

(a) for Transylvania, the frontier described in the wireless message of the 
13th June from the President of the Peace Conference to the Roumanian 
Government.; 

(6) for the Banat, the frontier laid down in the letter of the 3oth June to 
the President of the Roumanian Peace Delegation.‘ 

The Supreme Council is at the same time, inviting the Scrb-Croat- 
Slovene and the Czecho-Slovakian Governments to evacuate Hungarian 
territory without delay. 


t See Volume I, No. 72, appendix B. 

2 See Volume II, No. 12, minute 3 and appendix D. 

3 See Volume I, No. 3, note 5. 

4 This letter, not entered in Foreign Office archives, was despatched in accordance with 
a decision adopted by the Supreme Council on June 27: see Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, vol. vi, p. 731. 
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No. 269 


Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to M. Clemenceau (Paris)' 
Unnumbered [46/1/5/20615] | 


BUDAPEST, November 10, 1919 

Monsieur le Président du Conseil Supréme, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Excellency the accompanying copy 
of a communication? from the Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
Government of M. Friedrich, enclosing a French translation of an order3 
issued on October 16th by the Roumanian Governor residing at Debreczen, 
General Mihaescu. 

This order, as Count Somssich points out, institutes on the territory 
between the Theiss and the demarcation line fixed by your Excellency’s 
Note of June 13th last,* a superior administrative Council for regulating and 
controlling the administration of that region, and representatives of the 
Roumanian Government and Army are attached to this Council and to 
its executive organs in addition to Hungarian officials. 

Count Somssich maintains that this measure contravenes the terms of 
paragraphs 1 and 17 of the Military Convention concluded at Belgrade on 
November 13th, 1918,5 which provided for the maintenance of a Hungarian 
administration in occupied territory, and while pointing out the illegal 
influence which the Roumanian authorities are thereby enabled to exert he 
draws attention to the special dangers which thus threaten vital Hungarian 
interests. He adds that the Hungarian Government is firmly resolved to 
oppose the realisation of these Roumanian schemes with the utmost energy 
and lodges a formal protest against their arbitrary action. 

I have, &c., 
GeorGE R. CLerx® 


! Copy received in the British Peace Delegation at Paris on November 21, 1919. 

2 This note of November 5 is not printed: see below. 

3 Not printed: see below. 

4 See No. 268, note 3. 

5 Cf. Volume I, No. 3, note 6. 

6 In an unnumbered despatch of November 16, 1919, to M. Clemenceau from Budapest, 
Sir G. Clerk further transmitted a copy of a note of November 12 from Count Somssich 
‘regarding the institution by the Roumanian Governor residing at Debreczen of a system 
of mixed administration, in which the predominating influence would be Roumanian. .. . 
It appears that representatives of the counties and towns situated in this region protested 
against the institution of such an administration. The Roumanian Governor replied to this 
protest by declaring that, unless the counties concerned guaranteed the payment to the 
Roumanian Government of seven million crowns before 10th November, a mixed adminis- 
tration would be immediately set up. The counties concerned have only been able to 
guarantec the payment of one million crowns.’ 
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No. 270 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received November 15) 


No. 497 Telegraphic (152465/1193/3] 


BUCHAREST, November 10, 1919 

Sir G. Clerk’s telegram No. 5! to Astoria. 

Reports of Roumanian actions in Transylvania had already reached me 
direct from Sir G. Clerk. I at once remonstrated with Minister for Foreign 
Affairs who denied categorically all reports of Roumanian injustices, which 
he described as Hungarian inventions. 

It is impossible for me to arrive at truth here as practically none but 
Roumanian sources are available. I venture therefore strongly to support 
Sir G. Clerk’s proposal regarding impartial commission to investigate situa- 
tion in Transylvania. 

Only British witnesses I have been able to question are General Greenly, 
Mr. Cozens Hardy and Colonel (? O.) Bowles all of whom discredited reports 
in question. 

Repeated to Astoria No. 5 and to Sir George Clerk No. 5. 


t The reference was to No. 262, i.e. Sir G. Clerk’s telegram No. 10 to the British Peace 
Delegation and No. 5 to M. Clemenceau. 


No. 271 
Sir E. Crowe (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Recetved November 12) 


No. 1552 Telegraphic: by bag [151360/1193/3] 
PARIS, November 11, 1919 


Roumanian Delegation have just presented answer' to the Supreme 
Council’s note of October 12th? in which they were asked to give definite and 
binding undertakings as to the evacuation of Hungary and signatures of 
Austrian treaty and ‘minorities’ treaty as well as to joint enquiry into illegal 
requisitions of Roumanian army in Hungary. 

The note gives no answer at all on the question of the acceptance of the 
treaties which would of course involve the settlement of the frontiers. On all 
other points the note is either evasive or defiant. 

The note has created worst possible impression here. It is to be discussed 
at Supreme Council to-morrow.3 M. Clemenceau expressed himself to-day 
as convinced that it requires a drastic answer and decisive action. The only 
course which now appears open to the Conference compatible with its dignity 


' See Volume II, No. 20, appendix D. 

2 See Volume I, No. 72, appendix B. 

3 See Volume II, No. 20, minute 2. Sir E. Crowe briefly reported this discussion in his 
telegram No. 1553 of November 12, 1919 (received that day), and in reply he was informed 
in Foreign Office telegram No. 1354 of even date: ‘His Majesty’s Government concur in 
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and with the enforcement of its authority not only in Roumania but generally, 
is to send an ultimatum requiring immediate and unequivocal compliance 
of Roumanian Government with the demands of the Supreme Council, 
failing which they would be told that it would become necessary to regard 
Roumania as having severed the alliance, and forfeited all benefits and 
advantages secured to her under the peace treaties, and that this will involve 
the withdrawal of the allied missions from Bucharest and the handing of 
their passports to the Roumanian representatives at the allied capitals and 
at the peace conference. 

I have little doubt that a proposal generally to the above effect will be 
made at the Supreme Council meeting to-morrow. I should myself advocate 
its adoption, because all our information tends to convince me that the publi- 
cation of such an ultimatum will immediately bring about the fall of the 
present Roumanian Government and secure Roumania’s acceptance of the 
conditions demanded. 

I cannot however commit His Majesty’s Government to the course pro- 
posed without your authority. I will of course telegraph again to-morrow as 
to result of the discussion, but as some decision will be urgently required I 
trust that the matter may meanwhile receive your careful consideration. 


No. 272 


Record of a meeting in Paris of the Committee on Organization of the 
Reparation Commission 
No. 18 [Confidential/Germany/31 | 
No. 18: Extraordinary Plenary Meeting of Tuesday 11th November, 1919 
The Meeting opened at 5 o’clock 


Present: 

U.S. M([r]. Rathbone. 
Col. Logan. 

U.K. Sir John Bradbury. 
Mr. McFadyean. 

France. M. Maucleére. 

Italy. Signor d’Amelio. 

Belgium. M. Theunis. 


In the absence of M. Loucheur and in accordance with the decision taken 
at the preceding Meeting,' M. Mauclére took the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN (M. Mauclére) stated that, in accordance with a decision 
of the C.O.R.C.' the Finance Committee and the Austrian Sub-Committee 
had held the two joint Mcetings on the 8th and roth November, during which 
they had examined the report of the Commission at Vienna, J. 12.? 


t See No. 263. 2 For this report of November 4, 1919, cf. No. 263, note 9. 
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The two Committees had drawn up a joint report (B. 174. a.)3 to which 
the Belgian Delegation proposed modifications in drafting (B. 174. b.)4 and 
with which the American Delegation had not been in a position to associate 
itself; it had drawn up a separate report (B. 174. c.)5 

The CHarrMAN (M. Mauclére) pointed out that the first difference 
between the two reports consisted in the fact that the joint report proposed 
first of all to request from the Allied and Associated Powers or from the 
Supreme Council, a decision on the question as to whether the Reparation 
Commission should intervene in Austria or abandon her to her fate; the 
American report, on the contrary, assumes that the Reparation Commission 
is invested with sufficient power to take action. 

Sir JOHN BrapBuryY stated that it was rather a question of resources than 
of power; the Reparation Commission had for the moment no resources of 
its own. A loan, therefore, if it was to be provided, would have to be pro- 
vided by the National Treasuries. Now, the United States, although sug- 
gesting this loan, did not in any way consent to participate in it. Under these 
conditions, the British Government would also not participate, in view of the 
fact that the foodstuffs purchased would come to a great extent from the 
United States, and that it was impossible to increase the debt of the European 
Powers to America for the purpose of supplying the needs of Austria. 

Mr. RATHBONE answered that, in view of the American law, it was abso- 
lutely impossible for the American Treasury to consent on its own responsi- 
bility to fresh advances. The efforts of the United States since the Armistice 
must be recalled. Since the Armistice, $2,250,000,000 had been advanced 
by the United States Treasury to the Allied Governments and some 
$700,000,000 had been supplied through other Governmental agencies of 
the United States. The United States Treasury was discussing with the 
Treasuries of the Allied and Associated Governments regarding the post- 
ponement of interest on obligations given to the United States Treasury 
representing its advances. This interest aggregated about $450,000,000 a 
year. If the United States Treasury should consent to any postponement of 
interest, it would afford indirect but appreciable assistance. 

Cot. Locan added as regards the second point raised by Sir John Brad- 
bury, that the United States had no desire to supply the foodstuffs and that 
these could be procured elsewhere—for instance in the Banat. This would be 
all the more satisfactory a solution in the view of the fact that in the general 
condition of the railways it seemed difficult to transport the products of the 
Banat elsewhere. 

SIR JOHN BRapBuRY answered that, even if the purchases were made in 
the Banat, the money advanced to cover these purchases would be employed 
by the inhabitants of the Banat to procure in America the raw materials 
which they needed. The effect on the rate of exchange would therefore be 
the same as if the foodstuffs came direct from America. 


3 Annex 1 below. 
4 This annex, containing proposals of the Belgian Delegation for modifications in the 
draft of the latter part of annex I below, is not printed. Ss Annex 2 below. 
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Returning to the differences between the two reports, Mr. RATHBONE 
added that the American report did not ask for greater financial effort from 
the Allies than that proposed by the joint report, but that the United States 
insisted that the loans projected should be granted directly to Austria. 

Sir JOHN BrapBury answered that this was not an essential difference as 
the draft of the joint report only proposed indirect loans as measures of 
secondary importance. 

The Cyarrman (M. Mauclére) pointed out that the first difference re- 
ferred to at the beginning of the Meeting also did not seem very considerable; 
the American report proposed consulting the Treasuries which practically 
came to the same as consulting Governments or the Supreme Council. 

As for the question as to whether the Treasuries would consent to the 
advances they seemed to have made some progress. The United States were 
ready to assist the operation in an indirect manner by postponing the inter- 
ests; it seemed that it was nothing more than a question of degree. 

Mr. RATHBONE and Sir JOHN BrapsBury agreed in stating that the only 
way to advance the discussion consisted in asking the Treasuries, through 
the intermediary of the Supreme Council, whether and to what extent they 
could consent to make advances. 

Mr. RaTHBoneE added that it was also necessary to indicate to the Supreme 
Council how the money would be administered in case the Treasuries con- 
sented to make an advance. 

Str JoHn Brapsury accepted Mr. Rathbone’s proposal on condition 
that this second point should be so worded as not to appear to prejudice 
the answer to the first or even to impose on the Treasuries a definite plan 
in case they consented to the loan. As a matter of fact 1t was for those who 
advanced the money to determine the methods by which it was to be 
administered. 

It was decided to entrust to Mr. Rathbone and Sir John Bradbury the 
task of drawing up a letter for the Supreme Council in the sense agreed upon 
above. This letter would be submitted as early as possible to the Chairman 
for a signature and would be sent with the report of the Sub-Commission at 
Vienna.? 

The CHarrMAN (M. Maucleére) suggested that, in the letter to the Supreme 
Council, it should be indicated that the postponing of the interest by the 
United States might be considered as an indirect participation in the assis- 
tance given to Austria. 

Sir JoHn Brapsury thought that M. Mauclére’s proposal was undesir- 
able. He added that, if the answer of the Treasuries was in the negative, 
and in consequence, no assistance was given to Austria, it would become 
impossible to impose on the latter any restrictions on the alienation of her 
resources. 

It was therefore decided, on the suggestion of Mr. McFapyeEan, to call 
a Meeting as quickly as possible of the Finance Committee, in order to con- 
sider the employment on Austria’s immediate requirements, of the credits at 
present available. 
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The next Meeting which was to have been held on Thursday the 13th 
November, was postponed to Friday, the 14th at 10.30 a.m. 
The Meeting rose at 6.40 p.m. 


ANNEX I TO No. 272 


Foint Report of the Finance Committee and the Sub-Commisston on Austria of the 
C.O.R.C. 
B. 174 [a]. J. 22. 

At the joint Meetings held on the gth and roth of November, 1919, the 
Finance Committee and the Sub-Commission on Austria examined the 
report of the Sub-Commission at Vienna, dated the 4th of November, 1919,? 
concerning the requirements of Austria in foodstuffs, coal, and raw materials, 
and the financial measures which should be taken in order to assure its 
supplies. 

The outcome of the Vienna Sub-Commission’s report is a long-dated loan 
of $150,000,000, which would serve to consolidate the loan of $48,000,000 
already advanced by Great Britain, France, and Italy; and the balance 
would cover the supply of such quantities of foodstuffs, coal, and raw materials 
as Austria will require during the next six months. This loan would be 
guaranteed by the total assets and by the present and future revenues of the 
Austrian Republic. The administration of both assets and revenues would be 
entrusted to the Reparation Commission. The latter would further have to 
draw up a definite programme of financial reconstruction, to be set in motion 
at the end of the next quarter, during which the existence of Austria will be 
ensured by the proposed loan of $150,000,000. 

The joint Committees are of opinion that the recommendations of the 
Sub-Commission at Vienna raise questions of high policy which are not 
within their competence, and financial problems on which they do not think 
that they are in the position to give a definite opinion at the moment. 

If, indeed, setting aside the political problems, only the financial problem 
is considered, it is clear that Austria in her present situation could not supply 
any appreciable amount of capital, and that therefore the same would hold 
true of the Reparation Commission. On the other hand, it would certainly 
not be possible to obtain the supply of the necessary sums from private 
individuals under conditions better than those which would result from a 
direct advance from the Allied and Associated Powers. 

It is quite clear that the Allied and Associated Powers alone can decide 
whether it is a case (1) for granting a large loan to Austria so that she may 
meet her requirements during a given number of months (2) for entrusting the 
Reparation Commission, or any other Organisation, with the administration 
of the assets and revenues of Austria and with her financial reorganisation. 

The Joint Committees consider at the same time that, under reserve of the 
approval of the Governments, the problem raised by the Sub-Commission 
at Vienna can only be solved by constituting a single authority invested with 

extensive powers over the finances and administration of Austria. 
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If the Allied and Associated Powers reply to the two questions above 
mentioned, and if the Austrian Government should request the organisation 
of the suggested control, the following proposal might serve as a basis for 
preparing the regime to be instituted :— 

The Austrian Government would be authorised to issue at once promissory 
notes for which the bonus [? bonds] provided for in Article 181 of the 
Treaty of St. Germain would ultimately be substituted. These promissory 
notes would serve as a guarantee for the loans which have already been 
granted by the Allied and Associated Powers or may be granted by them 
later. The assets which are at present immobilised as guarantee for the loans 
effected would be transferred, together with all other kinds of assets which 
will be determined, to the C.O.R.C., which would, under its control, 
organise the administration of them by means of a body similar to the Com- 
mission for the Ottoman Debt. If the Austrian Government, in agreement 
with the above plan, requests the C.O.R.C. to exercise at once the powers of 
the Reparation Commission, it should immediately, by the promulgation 
of a law, prohibit the sale, transfer, or cession outside Austria, or to persons 
other than Austrian nationals, of any public or private Austrian asset, without 
the consent of the C.O.R.C., and declare now [? null] all the transfers or 
sales of this kind which might have been carried out without the consent of 
the Austrian Government since the Armistice of the 3rd November, 1918. 

The Italian Delegate reserves the opinion of his Government and declares 
that personally he can give no opinion as to the extension of the above- 
mentioned plan which would entail operations exceeding $150,000,000, and 
whose object would be to supply the needs of Austria during a period exceed- 
ing six months. 

The Joint Committees consider, however, that if the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers approve of the general solution proposed, it would be proper, 
while the execution of this solution is in suspense, and on account of the 
gravity of the situation in Austria, to set in motion a provisional solution 
which could be applied without delay and allow Austria to live for a few 
weeks, without at the same time affecting the application of a general plan. 

The only way of finding this solution seems to lie in an arrangement with 
Czecho-Slovakia and the Serbo-Croat-Slovene State, the former supplying 
coal, the latter foodstuffs, within the limit of contracts already concluded by 
these States with Austria, and if possible beyond that limit. 

Several methods may be contemplated for the financial regulation of the 
contracts which have been or may be concluded. 

It would seem possible to have recourse :— 

(a) To a reduction of the debt contracted by the Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
State and Czecho-Slovakia with Austria in virtue of Article 203 of the Treaty 
of St. Germain. 

(6) To a reduction of the debt of the Serbo-Croat-Slovene State and of 
Czecho-Slovakia with the Allies. 

(c) Gonformably to the former proposal of the Finance Commission, to a 
new Franco-British loan to the Serbo-Croat-Slovene State, on the condition 
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that the latter should grant Austria a credit for the purpose of 80,000 tons 
of Serbian corn, which have been the subject of a contract entered into 
between Austria and the Serbo-Croat-Slovene State, and under the condi- 
tions fixed by this contract. 

(d) To negotiations to obtain the execution pure and simple of the com- 
mercial agreement entered into between Austria and the Serbo-Croat- 
Slovene State. 

(e) Recourse might possibly be had eventually to the delivery to Austria 
of 30,000 tons of corn which are at present at Trieste at the disposal of Italy, 
under reserve of the agreement of the Italian Government, and specially of 
the solution of the question of the mode of payment and of necessary tonnage 
for replacing these 30,000 tons. 

The Joint Committees consider that these various solutions of the most 
pressing financial problem give the C.O.R.C. a sufficiently large choice to 
ensure that the most urgent needs of Austria may be satisfied. The realisation 
of one of the solutions (5), (c), or (e) would demand of course, besides an 
agreement with the Serbo-Croat-Slovene States, the concurrence of the 
Treasuries interested. 

The Delegate of the United States declares that he will present a separate 
report explaining a project for a general solution. 


ANNEX 2 TO No. 272 


Report of the American Delegation filed with the Report of the Finance Committee and 
the Sub-Committee on Austria unth the Organisation Committee of the Reparations 
Commission 

B. 174. c. 
November 11, 1919 


At the Joint meeting of the Sub-Committee on Finance and the Sub- 
Committee on Austria, the American Delegation thought it best to present 
its views of the Austrian situation in a separate report and therefore did not 
join in the report of the Committees. | 

The American Delegation believes that all are in entire accord in principle 
both as to the existing situation in Austria and the remedies necessary. This 
may be summarized as follows: 


Conditions 

(1) That there is an appalling lack of food and coal in Austria which 
can readily result in her complete political and economic breakdown and, 
perhaps, seriously affect the tranquillity and peace of the whole of Europe. 

(2) That Austria’s assets have been depleted by piecemeal financing and 
by individuals buying up rights and property which if allowed to continue 
can only result in complete dissipation of all assets and loss of all chance for 
reparation. | 7 A. x 

Therefore steps must be taken at once to provide new money for immediate 
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necessities and to protect the Austrian assets during the period required for 
the study, preparation and putting into effect of comprehensive plans for 
Austria’s rehabilitation. 


Remedies 


In order to attain this end, it is agreed in principle: 

(1) That all loans must be consolidated and all assets pooled. 

(2) That the Allied and Associated Powers must act through a single 
instrumentality or agency invested with extensive powers over the financial 
and economic affairs of Austria. 

Therefore the American Delegation believes that it must be decided in the 
first instance, whether Austria is to be abandoned to her fate as incapable of 
reparation, or to be assisted through the present crisis in order to prevent a 
political and economic breakdown in Central Europe, with its inevitable 
effect upon the entire plan of reparation. 

If Austria is to be assisted through her present crisis it must be with the 
ultimate idea of extracting reparation from her, otherwise the Allied and 
Associated Powers will be compelled to admit that the Austrian Peace 
Treaty was drafted on false premises and fundamentally unsound. 

Therefore the American Delegation believes that the problem 1s exclusively 
one for the Reparation Commission and that the Reparations Commission 
cannot tolerate the creation of any other body or instrumentality which may 
interfere with any of the functions or powers granted to it by the several 
Treaties of Peace. This belief is strengthened by the understanding that the 
Allied and Associated Powers have given their consent to the Interpretation 
by the United States Government of Article 235 of the German Treaty and 
Article 181 of the Austrian Peace Treaty, that it is the duty of the Reparation 
Commission under these Articles to nurse the assets of the enemy countries 
to the end that the largest possible reparations may be realized rather than 
to liquidate the assets ‘extracting from the estate in its hands the last penny 
of the bill’. (See British Note D[B]-95,° 12th Pleniary [sic] Meeting C.O.R.C. 
Oct. 2. 1919,7 and memorandum of American Delegation B. 143,° 15th 
Pleniary Meeting, October 23, 1919, and the remarks of the British Delegate 
at the meeting of November 6, 1919.)! 

The American Delegation believes that the situation in Austria requires 
satisfactory and friendly relations with the neighboring states that formerly 
composed the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and because of the special powers 
and duties imposed upon it by the various treaties of peace, the Reparations 
Commission alone is adapted to this purpose. 


See Financial Clauses, Article 203—Apportionment of Debt, 208— 
Valuation of Property in new states giving credits to Austria, 211—Right 
to demand that Austria acquire and transfer property and interests of 
her nationals in other countries; 224—to fix the quantities of coal to be 


6 See Volume V, No. 148, annex 1. 7 See Volume V, No. 156. 
8 See Volume V, No. 207, annex. 
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supplied Austria from Poland and Czecho-Slovakia; 248—Right to fix 
currency and rate of exchange for payment of debts; 189 and 199—right 
to adjust credit as well as various duries [duties] with respect to ships, 
restitution, options, cables, etc., under other articles. 


The American Delegation concedes that the present requirements of 
Austria so far as new money is concerned must come from loans by the 
Allied and Associated Powers at this time, other than the United States, 
and that therefore it would seem that these Powers should have the right to 
designate the way in which the loans shall be made, but the American 
Delegation believes that any advances about to be made for the benefit of 
Austria by any of the Allied and Associated Powers should be made directly 
to Austria, secured by its assets in such a manner that the Reparations Com- 
mission will have the sole direction as to the use and expenditure of such 
advances, so that the greatest result will be accomplished thereby in the 
effort to obtain the largest possible amount of reparations and to establish 
and maintain confidence in the Reparations Commission among the Euro- 
pean States. 

The American Delegation ventures to point out that the steps which are 
now to be taken should be along lines which will make it possible to secure 
conditions of financial and economic stability in Austria, in order to obtain 
similar conditions through Europe. The American Delegation understands 
that the United States Treasury in endeavouring to bring about such a result 
is now in conference with the Treasuries of the Allied Governments regarding 
the fixing of the time for the payment of interest on obligations of the Allied 
Governments held by the United States. 

The American Delegation believes that the values of the Austrian assets 
are large, but whether they be large or small, it is firmly of the opinion that 
the manner in which the Reparations Commission deals with this situation 
will test the fundamental principles of the plan of reparation and unless the 
Reparation Commission as such takes prompt and effective measures, it 
may be fairly criticised for neglecting the plain duty imposed upon it by the 
Treaties of Peace. 

The American Delegation therefore proposes the following plan: 

That the Austrian Government be authorized to issue certificates of in- 
debtedness in an amount to be determined by the Sub-Commission at 
Vienna, convertible into the first bonds to be issued pursuant to Article 181 
of the Austrian Peace Treaty. A portion of these certificates to be given to 
the British, French and Italian Governments as security for all loans or 
credits heretobefore made, or hereafter to be made to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, in lieu and instead of the Austrian assets now held or about to be 
taken as security for loans or credits; such assets to be turned over to the 
Sub-Commission at Vienna together with all objects of art, the tobacco 
monopoly and the property of the late Royal and Imperial House, recently 
declared to be Government property, as well as any other liquid assets of 
the Austrian Government. All assets so turned over to be held by the Sub- 
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Commission and so far as available to be administered by it for the purposes 
contemplated. The other portion of the certificates to be applied from time 
to time by the Sub-Commission in such a manner as it may deem proper 
and necessary in the interests of reparation, at the same time assuring to 
Austria her minimum requirements in food, coal and raw materials as pro- 
vided by Article 181 of the Austrian Treaty of Peace. 

The American Delegation, therefore, recommends that if the Treasuries 
of Great Britain, France and Italy are prepared to make the advances to 
Austria required that [stc] the foregoing plan be communicated at once to the 
Austrian Government, and if the Austrian Government shall request the 
Organisation Committee of the Reparations Commission, in writing, to 
exercise immediately like powers to those conferred upon the Reparations 
Commission, and the Austrian Section thereof, by the Austrian Treaty of 
Peace, then the Sub-Commission in Vienna shall proceed as follows: 
First: Require the Austrian Government forthwith to prohibit by law the 
sale, transfer, or disposal, outside of Austria or to other than Austrian 
Nationals, of any of the assets of the country, either publicity [ ? publicly] 
or privately owned, without the consent of the Sub-Commission at Vienna, 
and to declare void any such sales or transfers heretobefore made, after the 
signing of the Armistice of November 3, 1918, without the consent of the 
Austrian Government. 

Second: To prepare forthwith and put into immediate operation a financial 
plan along the lines indicated in this report, in order to preserve Austria’s 
assets for reparation, and assure to Austria a minimum supply of food, coal 
and raw materials. 

Third: To exercise forthwith such control over the collection and expendi- 
ture of all taxes, customs and revenues of the Austrian Government as to the 
Commission shall appear necessary and desirable. 

Fourth: To commence the study forthwith of the economic and financial 
condition of Austria, and to prepare comprehensive plans for her rehabilita- 
tion, to the end that the reparation contemplated by the Austrian Treaty 
may be forthcoming. 


No. 273 


Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Parts) 
No. 1350 Telegraphic: by bag [41/1/10/20385] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 12, 1919 


Mr. Lindley’s telegram No. 5,' November 7th. 

Can you arrange for immediate joint action to be taken by Allied and 
Associated Governments’ representatives at Prague, Belgrade, and Vienna, 
in the sense desired by Mr. Lindley? 

Action by Supreme Council appears to me to be the most effective way 


1 No. 264. 
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of dealing with this question which is of paramount importance in settling 
economic conditions of Europe. 

2 The question of supplies for Austria was considered by the Supreme Council on 
November 15 and 20: see Volume II, No. 23, minute 5, and No. 27, minute 4. The first of 
the two telegrams from Vienna referred to by Sir E. Crowe at the latter meeting was 
Mr. Lindley’s telegram No. 14 of November 19; this telegram was as indicated by Sir E. 
Crowe. 


No. 274 


Letter from Sir P. Loraine! (Budapest) to Mr. Leeper (Paris. 
Received November 22) 


Unnumbered [ 56/1/4/20696 | 
BUDAPEST, November 12, 1919 
My dear Leeper, 

To judge from various recent official telegrams and reports in the Press 
any discussion of territorial questions affecting Hungary is of an almost 
purely academic character now, but I think nevertheless that you ought to 
be placed in possession of various arguments, statistics and views which have 
been laid before this Mission with a very earnest request for their due con- 
sideration. I enclose a list? of the papers? handed in to us in this connection, 
which accompany this letter, and George Clerk would be glad if you would 
have them reproduced and distributed to the competent Commissions etc., 
through the Secretariat General. 

The interviews with persons desirous of discussing territorial questions 
have, without exception I think, fallen to my lot, and it may be useful 
therefore if I endeavour to summarise the impressions which I have received, 
as throwing light on the documents which you will have to examine. 

As far as I can gather, there is no serious objection in Hungary to the 
amputation of Croatia and Slovenia, or at any rate of such parts of them as 
have a distinctly Slav majority. The sensible people realise that the formation 
of a greater Southern Slav State was inevitable and is just. I do not there- 
fore forsee any irredentist movement for the recovery of the Slav provinces. 

From all the evidence I have had however, there will be no such acquies- 
cence as regards any of the other portions of Hungarians [sic] territory 
which are to pass under another sovereignty. 

These are :— 

(1) The Banat, Bascka and Baranya. 

(2) The Mur Island. 

(3) Slovakia. 

(4) Ruthenia. 

(5) West Hungarian Districts. 

(6) Transylvania. 

I will take these seriatim :— 

(1) The various deputations are unanimous in deprecating separation 

’ Assistant to Sir G. Clerk on his mission to Budapest. 2 Not printed. 
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from Hungary. The general plea is that the Germans and Magyars, who 
live in brotherly affection, represent a far higher stage of culture and literary 
[stc], which must inevitably be destroyed by less gifted and educated ‘Bal- 
kanic’ races. The Roumanians, in this connection, are admitted to be on a 
higher plane than the Yugo-Slavs, but their policy of general expropriation 
and expulsion in favour of Roumanian elements is said to engender as much 
mistrust as the resurrection of bastinado by the Yugo-Slavs has created 
bitterness. The population is said to be in such a state of mental torment and 
despair that forcible revolt must inevitably ensue if the Conference leaves 
them under the detested yoke. 

One proposal which you will find in an enclosed document 1s that the 
Banat, if it cannot remain in Hungary, should be constituted into an indepen- 
dent neutralised Republic, in which, the petitioners allege, German-French, 
Magyar, Serb and Roumanian, each of which form roughly one quarter 
of the total population, will continue to live in perfect harmony. 

Another petition you will see is from the Bunyevacs and Sokacs, who like- 
wise deprecate separation from Hungary. 

(2) Much the same arguments apply—most especially as regards the sub- 
ordination of a high to a low level of culture. 

(3) The theory is here that the Conference has been completely duped by 
the Czechs; that no desire ever existed in the Slovak heart or head for union 
with ‘the Prussian of the Slavs’, that no free expression of Slovak will was 
ever heard on the subject in Paris: that a remorseless process of Czechisation 
is being carried out, to which the comparatively tolerant rule of Magyar was 
infinitely preferable. Lastly, that a Slovak revolt against the Czechs in 
favour of re-union with Hungary is imminent and inevitable: but that the 
Slovaks are unable to make their will heard in Paris. 

I have endeavoured so far as possible to check this statement by informa- 
tion given me by Mlle. Louise Weiss, correspondent of the Petit Paristen, who 
has quite recently travelled all through Slovakia. She says that the main 
difficulty is the violent struggle going on between Prague and Rome, so that 
the whole of Roman Catholic influence is wielded against the Czechs: while 
there is also a very natural antagonism between the democratizing and 
inexperienced Czech, and the primitive and mostly illiterate Slovak, who 
is entirely under the thumb of the parish priest and schoolmaster, whose 
patronage the Magyar seems to have captured with considerable skill. 

(4) Ruthenia. You will find enclosed a long printed memorandun,,? 
and also a type-written one.? My interlocutors were very vehement in 
their denunciation of any conceivable connection with the Czecho-Slovak 
State. 

(5) West Hungary. The deputation vigorously asserts that 80% of the 
population, as a strict minimum, would view the assignment to Austria of 
even the regions with a recognized German-origin population with utter 
dismay and resentment: and that it would be contrary to all their wishes, 


3 Note on original by Mr. Leeper: ‘According to the Magyar statistics, there are 584,000 
Rumanians, 380,000 Germans, 284,000 Serbs, and only 120,000 Magyars.’ 
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interests and aspirations. The Germans admit no kinship except that of 
language with the Austrian Germans, who always despised and scorned them 
as an inferior caste, whereas the same story is told of the most perfect har- 
mony and amity with their tolerant and easy-going Magyar brethren. 

There 1s one observation which I especially wish to make on this question. 
It is not at all unlikely that at the moment when the correspondence on this 
subject was being exchanged with the Austrian Delegation in Paris there may 
have been a current of opinion in the German districts of West Hungary in 
favour of incorporation with Austria, but due more to terror of the Bolshevist 
régime, which then held Hungary in its grip, than to any inherent desire for 
Austrian citizenship. Now, however, the boot is on the other leg: Hungary 
has shaken off the Bolshevik microbe, whereas Vienna shows many symptoms 
of sickening into a perfectly receptive state for the red disease. In these 
circumstances it is easily possible that the current which I postulate, if it ever 
actually existed, has now set in the other direction. The deputation pointed 
out moreover, and not without force, that at the time when Paris acquiesced 
in assignment to Austria, these districts, being as they were under Bolshevik 
terror, were reduced to complete silence as regards any expression of their 
views on the territorial issue. 

In the case of all the five points I have hitherto discussed, all petitioners 
are unanimous in requesting a plebiscite, with proper guarantees for free and 
impartial voting, and in expressing their complete willingness to abide by its 
result, of which they profess to entertain no shadow of doubt. 

As regards (6) I think we have said enough in previous communications. 
We stand most strongly by the recommendation already made that the Con- 
ference should send a Commission of Enquiry with the utmost despatch. 

I may add that whenever confronted with a deputation with territorial 
matters to ventilate, I have endeavoured to make it as clear as possible that 
this Mission is not concerned with such matters, which can be dealt with by 
Paris alone, but that we are willing to énsure the transmission to the com- 
petent persons in Paris of their memorandum etc. 

I have also on a good many occasions endeavoured to explain how all the 
arrangements are founded on the basic principle of nationality and to expound 
the cross-bearing on the territorial adjustments made in the application of 
that principle, of the guarantees contained in (1) the Minorities Treaties 
and (2) the Ports, Waterways and Railways clauses. 

Yours ever, 
Percy LoRAINE 


No. 275 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Recewved November 14) 


No. 2133 [151877/392/19] 
PARIS, November 12, 1919 


My Lord, 
I have the honour to call your Lordship’s attention to various points and 
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statements contained in Mr. Rattigan’s despatch No. 194! of the 2nd instant, 
which includes the account of a conversation with the late Prime Minister of 
Roumania, Mr. Bratianu. 

2. The statements of Mr. Bratianu are chiefly interesting as confirming 
from his own lips views of his policy to which Mr. Rattigan in his despatches 
and Sir George Clerk have drawn attention. The general attitude of Mr. 
Bratianu remains what it has always been, one of contempt for and hostility 
to the Supreme Council, in which he is firmly convinced France and Italy 
are ‘far from solidaires’ with their British and American colleagues. I venture 
to call special attention to Mr. Bratianu’s statement ‘Wait and see what Italy 
will do if she is not satisfied as regards Fiume’ as interesting evidence from 
an unusual source of the fact to which I have drawn attention in my recent 
despatches to your Loidship,? that Fiume is regarded as a test case in the 
south-east of Europe, a trial of strength between the Peace Conference and 
recalcitrant Nationalist Governments. 

3. In the first paragraph of Mr. Rattigan’s despatch are recorded Mr. 
Bratianu’s personal views of myself, and of the attitude of the British Dele- 
gation towards Roumania. I am at a loss to conceive what Mr. Bratianu 
means by his assertion that ‘Sir Eyre Crowe had recently expressed in Paris 
sentiments very hostile to himself and to his party,’ and Mr. Bratianu is, 
I venture to think, mistaken in believing that I feel the slightest personal 
interest in the strange proceedings of either himself or his party. Mr. 
Bratianu goes on to make the astounding and most unwarranted assertion 
that a foreign Power, by which he obviously means His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, are taking sides for and against Roumanian parties. The absurdity of 
this statement is perhaps slightly less than the absurdity of the threat which 
follows it, that the Roumanian Government would, at a future date, re- 
member such hostility on the part of the aforesaid foreign Power. In the last 
sentence of the paragraph Mr. Bratianu is kind enough to exonerate me 
personally from the charge of all hostile intentions, and to regret that I have 
allowed ‘the situation to be misrepresented to me by interested parties or 
superficial observers.’ I think comment on this statement would be super- 
fluous. 

4. The attitude of Mr. Bratianu throughout the Peace Conference has 
been judged alike by the representatives of most of the Great Powers at the 
Peace Conference, and I doubt if there are many members of the American 
or French Delegations who would differ from me in considering that his 
whole policy has been disastrous alike for his own country and for its relations 
with its neighbours. The recent course of events during the past two months 
has only illustrated more clearly the fatal character of this policy. Following 
on the precedent set by Mr. Balfour, I have felt bound to protest energetically 
in the Supreme Council against the bad faith and dishonesty of the Rou- 
manian Government during these recent events, but in this respect I have 
certainly not exceeded—ain fact, I have fallen short of—the vehemence with 
which M. Clemenceau and Mr. Polk review Roumania’s behaviour. 

1 No. 245. 2 Cf. Volume IV, Nos. 113 and 114. 
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5. On the other hand, I cannot refrain from calling your Lordship’s 
attention to the gross ingratitude of Mr. Bratianu towards His Majesty’s 
Government. Mr. Bratianu is perfectly aware that in the territorial com- 
mittee which decided the new frontiers of Roumania there were no more 
sympathetic and vigorous supporters of such Roumanian claims as could be 
shown to be just and politic than the British delegation. The British delega- 
tion, supported in this particular case by the French delegation, fought to 
the last to secure for Roumania better rail connection with the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic by the line passing through Csap in the north of Hungary. 
The British delegation further argued to the end—and only, for the sake of 
unanimity, fell in with the greatest reluctance with the views of the other 
delegations—that the left bank of the Maros down to its confluence with the 
Theiss should be accorded to Roumania. As against the views expressed by 
the other delegations, the British delegation succeeded at last in securing 
that there should be no interposition of the Yugo-Slav State between Rou- 
mania and Hungary on the left bank of the Maros. Finally the British dele- 
gation secured the adoption originally of a frontier which would have left 
to Roumania the whole of the Arad—Bazias Railway, which they considered 
vital to Roumanian interest and to suitable relations between Roumania 
and the Yugo-Slav State. It was only with the greatest reluctance and after 
a warm discussion of the subject that the British delegation finally yielded 
to the point of view put forward insistently by the French delegation under 
pressure from the Yugo-Slav Government and strongly supported by the 
Americans that the towns of Versecz and Fehertemplom should be handed 
over to Yugo-Slavia. Of all these facts Mr. Bratianu is perfectly aware, 
though it now suits his conception both of internal and foreign politics to 
pretend, contrary to what he knows to be the truth, that the British delega- 
tion were moved by the most intense hostility to Roumanian claims, and that, 
as he freely asserts, British policy is mainly affected by what he describes as 
considerations of international and Jewish finance. 

6. I have ventured to lay these considerations before your Lordship at 
considerable length because it appeared necessary to me to call attention 
once more to the campaign of lies and misrepresentations which certain 
Governments, and notably that of Mr. Bratianu and his successors, are 
pursuing against His Majesty’s Government with the object of defying the 
Peace Conference and of preventing the return of peace and order in south- | 
eastern Europe. 


I have, &c., 


Eyre A. CROWE 
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No. 276 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Parts. Received November 17)* 
No. 7 Telegraphic [70/3/1/20497] 


BUCHAREST, November 13, 1919 


In the course of conference which I had to-day on other subjects with 
Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs I again represented to them 
disastrous impression produced by countless reports of Roumanian tyranny. 
in Transylvania. Both indignantly denied truth of these reports and asked 
me to make a personal tour of enquiry in Transylvania. I replied that I 
could not absent myself for necessary period but that Sir G. Clerk whose 
fair-mindedness was recognised by all sides had feared there was a good deal 
of truth in reports as to attempts to Roumanize Hungarian elements in 
Transylvania. He had mentioned arbitrary arrests, expulsion of Hungarian 
citizens and similar abuses. Prime Minister replied that far-reaching 
Hungarian conspiracy had been discovered in Transylvania of which proofs 
could be shown. Practically whole gendarmerie was involved. Existence of 
widespread Bolshevik organization had also been brought to light. Naturally 
many arrests had therefore been necessary but no brutality had been used. 
Only expulsions which had been carried out were in cases of countless agita- 
tors chiefly Jews and Bolsheviks who had flocked into country since war. 
Not a single bona fide Hungarian resident had been expelled except in case of 
proved complicity in anti-Roumanian plots. 

I said that if Sir G. Clerk accepted these stories there must be more in 
them than they appeared to think. Was it not possible that local authorities 
had been acting without knowledge of Roumanian Government. They 
categorically denied possibility of this. 

Prime Minister and M.F.A. then referred to evacuation question. They 
said they were absolutely bewildered by accusations brought against them 
by conference. Latter appeared to think Roumania was defying them. 
What possible justification was there for this charge? For weeks past they had 
been anxious to evacuate but had been told by Allied authorities in Budapest 
that to withdraw their troops until Allies had agreed to departure would be 
to show ‘mauvais volonté’. One day conference said ‘evacuate at once’, next 
day Sir G. Clerk or General Gorton or General Bandholz said ‘do not dare 
to go till we tell you’. Next day conference said ‘how dare you defy us’. 
Latest case was that date of departure having been definitely decided on in 
agreement with Sir G. Clerk, General Gorton had asked for postponement 
till he had had time to organize further Hungarian divisions. Roumanian 
authorities had . . .2 they could not accept proposals as it would bring on 
their heads further accusations of defiance. Moreover they were most anxious 
to avoid further delays in view of approach of winter. 


1 This telegram was repeated to the Foreign Office as No. 502 (received November 17) 
and to Sir G. Clerk at Budapest as No. g. 2 The text here is uncertain. 
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I said I had no knowledge of General Gorton’s proposal but it was certain 
that conference was determined to enforce immediate evacuation and the 
sooner they went the better. If Sir G. Clerk had, as they stated, pressed them 
to stay he had no doubt so informed conference who would thus understand 
that postponed evacuation was not evidence of defiant spirit. I repeated that 
everything possible should be done to put an end to abuses in Transylvania 
which I could not help feeling convinced must be taking place behind their 
backs. 

I have no bags till Monday: and in view of apparent urgency of matter 
have thought it necessary to telegraph fully. 


3 November 17, 1919. 


No. 277 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received November 22) 


No. 203 [154559/149289/19] 


BUCHAREST, November 13, 1919 
My Lord, 

The Italians are making a vigorous bid for the friendship of Roumania. 
I had the honour to report in my telegram No. 481! the celebrations carried 
out in connection with the anniversary of the victory of Vittorio Veneto. 
An active propaganda is now being carried on by the Italian Minister? and 
military attaché to enlist the sympathies of Roumania. The Bucharest press, 
especially the Liberal organs, is full of articles in support of a close under- 
standing with France and Italy, especially the latter. 

It is significant that in a popular Anglo-French review at present appearing 
here, the entry of ladies of the chorus representing Great Britain and America 
is received with strong silence, while that of the ladies representing France, 
and especially Italy, is the signal for an outburst of cheering. Everything is 
of course done by the Italian and French Legation staffs to strengthen the 
Roumanian belief that it is Great Britain and America who arc responsible 
for the harsh attitude of the Conference which [? while] France and Italy 
do all they can to mitigate it. Mr. Cambon, the French Chargé d’Affaires, 
is, I believe, an exception to the above procedure, and I believe he loyally 
supports the solidarity of the Conference. 

But there is no doubt that the Roumanians are given grounds for their 
belief that the Conference is far from united, and that if it comes to a real 
conflict between Roumania and the Conference the former may look to the 
support of ‘her Latin sisters’. The Italians are of course past masters in the 


1 No. 241. 

2 Mr. Rattigan stated in Bucharest despatch No. 205 of November 13, 1919 (received 
November 22: not printed): ‘Both Sir R. Rodd and the French Ambassador in Rome have 
reported on the Germanophil activities of the Italian Minister, Mr. Martin Franklin. I 
have little doubt that the latter would be delighted to see Roumania at loggerheads with 
the Entente.’ 
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art of intrigue, and it is almost impossible to detect them. But the French 
Legation have admitted to me that they are convinced of these intrigues. 
I gather that Prince Stirbey, who is at present in Italy, is serving as go- 
between. His influence with the King is, as your Lordship is aware, very 
great. 
I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


No. 278 
Mr. Spicer to Mr. Wise! 


No. 150052/W/3 [150052/5445/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 14, 1919 
Sir, 

I am directed by Earl Curzon of Kedleston to transmit to you herewith 
a copy of a letter which His Lordship has caused to be addressed to the Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury relative to the present position in 
Austria. 

2. I am to invite your special attention to this letter and the enclosures? 
therein, and to convey to you Lord Curzon’s request that this question may 
be raised at the meeting of the Supreme Economic Council at Rome on the 
23rd instant.3 Lord Curzon desires that this question should be given 
prominence and that the British Members should press for interallied action 
to be taken in the sense desired. 

Iam, &c., 
G. S. Spicer 


ENCLOsuRE IN No. 278 
The Foreign Office to the Treasury 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 12, 1919 
Sir:— 

I am directed by Earl Curzon of Kedleston to transmit to you, herewith, 
to be laid before the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, copies 
of two despatches‘ from His Majesty’s High Commissioner at Vienna relative 
to the present situation in Austria. 

2. I am to invite Their Lordships’ immediate and special attention to the 
exceedingly serious state of affairs disclosed in Mr. Lindley’s reports. Their 
Lordships will recollect that this situation was foreseen so far back as June 
last and proposals were made to Their Lordships with a view, if possible, of 


! Mr. E. F. Wise was British Council Officer of the Supreme Economic Council in 
London. 2 Not here printed: see note 4 below. 

3 See Volume V, No. 251. 

4 Nos. 252 and 253. 
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obviating it, but in your letters, 30291/195 of July 23rd and 33721/19° of 
August 2oth last, the reasons were set forth for which it was impossible for 
Their Lordships to adopt the proposals then propounded by the Foreign Office. 

g. On receipt of your letters mentioned above the matter was referred, in 
accordance with the suggestion of Their Lordships, to the British Delegation 
at Paris and it would appear from despatch No. 20917 of the 4th instant from 
Sir Eyre Crowe of which a copy 1s enclosed that the gravity of the situation 
in Austria has hardly been realised by the Supreme Council. It is now, in 
Lord Curzon’s opinion, obvious that the proposals put forward by the Foreign 
Office in June last could effect nothing and that it 1s absolutely vital for some 
comprehensive measures to be taken by the Allied Governments acting 
jointly if a complete state of chaos in Austria is to be prevented. Lord Curzon 
does not consider that he need develop to Their Lordships the dangers to 
which the present state of affairs in Austria will inevitably give rise, but I 
am to enclose, herein, a translation of a memorandum’ which has been 
communicated privately to Lord Curzon, from a member of the Austrian 
Legation at The Hague, and which His Lordship has no reason to suppose is 
exaggerated. This document alone is sufficient to show that immediate and 
comprehensive action is absolutely essential. 


S See No. 25, note 15, and No. 112. 

6 Not printed. This letter was in reply to a Foreign Office letter 106929/W/3 of August 1, 
1919, transmitting to the Treasury a copy of No. 50, and stating with reference thereto: 
‘Lord Curzon is of opinion that not only would the proposal prove to be an excellent 
commercial investment, but from the political point of view His Lordship cannot too 
strongly support the suggestion. His Lordship considers that very important political 
advantages would be gained by accepting the offer made by the Austrian merchants for 
an investigation of the situation, and I am accordingly to recommend it to the earnest 
consideration of Their Lordships. ... Lord Curzon would be glad to receive Their Lordships’ 
observations in the matter at an early date.’ In their reply, 33721/19 of August 20, the 
Treasury acknowledged this Foreign Office letter ‘relative to a proposal that a British 
Commission of financiers and merchants should proceed to Vienna to examine questions 
in regard to the resumption of trade between Austria and Great Britain. In reply I am to 
request you to inform Earl Curzon of Kedleston that Their Lordships regret that They are 
quite unable to contemplate the despatch of such a mission under Government auspices. 
Whether a private mission would be able to serve any useful purpose must depend to a large 
extent on the reparation clauses of the Peace Treaty with Austria, which will fix the limits 
within which Austrian resources can in future be used for private trade between Austria 
and other countries. Provided, however, that it were made perfectly clear that His Majesty’s 
Government could take no responsibility of any kind in connexion with the mission or its 
work, Their Lordships would raise no objection to a private mission being sent. They think 
it well to point out, however, that the amount of credit which may be raised in this country 
is not likely to be at all considerable.’ 

7 No. 251. 

8 Not printed. This memorandum of November 5, 1919, by Herr Franz, Austrian repre- 
sentative at the Hague, emphasized the economic plight of Austria and argued in particular: 
‘There is only one way of saving Vienna and the other Austrian towns from madness, from 
the struggle of all against all, and the whole world from a collapse which the whipped and 
tortured nerves of all nations could scarcely endure. This remedy is a word of command on 
the part of the Allies to the effect that the Customs barriers between the ‘Succession States’ 
of old Austria-Hungary should be removed. ... The Allies would have to make the sacrifice 
of admitting that the policy of the economic destruction of Austria-Hungary was a mistake.’ 
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4. The various palliatives suggested in Sir E. Crowe’s despatch No. 20917 
would, in Lord Curzon’s opinion, be entirely insufficient to meet the present 
situation, and His Lordship feels that it will be useless to endeavour to put 
pressure upon the Czecho-Slovak Government and the other Governments, 
which have arisen from the break-up of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
to provide food and coal for Vienna, as their fear of the Austrian Govern- 
ment is as violent as it is unreasonable, and the necessary negotiations would 
require longer time than is at the disposal of the Allied Governments. 

5. Lord Curzon would also wish to draw Their Lordships’ attention to the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Seitz (see Mr. Lindley[’s] despatch No. 2.9 of 
November 4th) that the present misery in Austria could be alleviated by union 
between Austria and Germany. Whether or not Mr. Seitz is correct in his 
opinion, it is clear that a large number of Austrians consider that they could 
find salvation in such an union, and in view of the fact that the Allied and 
Associated Powers have by Treaty prevented Austria from joining Germany, 
Lord Curzon feels that those powers are under a strong moral obligation to 
see that Austria is not reduced to ruin and starvation by being thus prevented 
from joining Germany. It follows, therefore, that the only course to be 
adopted is that the Allied Powers should, for a time at any rate, support 
Austria, and I am accordingly to submit, for Their Lordships’ earnest con- 
sideration, Lord Curzon’s proposal that the circumstances should now be 
explained to the Allied and Associated Powers in the above light, and that a 
proposal should be made that a joint credit in which all the Allied and 
Associated Powers are to share, in proportions to be determined later, should 
be opened without further loss of time in favour of the Austrian Government. 

6. In conclusion I am to emphasise the extreme urgency of this matter 
and to request that Their Lordships, having given it their careful attention 
will favour Lord Curzon with their observations at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Iam, &c., 
G. S. SPICER 
9 No. 253. 
No. 279 
M. Dutasta to Mr. Norman (Parts. Received November 15) 
[460/3/15/20425] 


PARIS, le 14 novembre 1919 


Le Secrétariat Général de la Conférence de la Paix a l’honneur de faire 
tenir ci-joint au Secrétariat de la Délégation de l’ Empire britannique 2 copies 
d’une lettre en date du 30 octobre adressée 4 Monsieur le Président de la 
Conférence de la Paix par le Général Tcherbatcheff et demandant que des 
représentants de l’Armée Russe soient admis a prendre part aux travaux de 
la Mission Militaire de Contréle en Allemagne. 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 279 
General Tcherbatcheff to M. Clemenceau 


Le Représentant 
des Armées Russes! 
auprés des No. 3-1023 
Gouvernements et du Haut Commandement 
Alliés 


PARIS, le 30 octobre 1919 


Comme suite a notre note du 11 octobre,? adressée au Président du Conseil 
Supréme des Alliés, concernant la cession au Gouvernement Provisoire Russe 
d’une partie du matériel de guerre russe capturé par les Allemands, le 
Maréchal Commandant en Chef les Armées Alliées nous fait savoir que le 
Général Nollet, Chef de la Mission Militaire de la Commission de Contréle 
est prié de faire recenser le matériel de cette nature dont les livraisons 
seraient effectuées aprés la mise en vigueur du Traité de Versailles. 

Afin d’en faciliter l’exécution, j’ai ’honneur de vous prier de vouloir bien 
admettre une Commission de Représentants de l’Armée Russe 4 la Mission 
Militaire de la Commission de Contréle. Cette Commission serait chargée de 
la détermination du matériel de guerre russe et par la suite de l’organisation 
du transport de ce matériel vers la Russie, Pexécution rapide étant d’une 
importance primordiale. 

Au cas ov la proposition mentionnée recevrait un accueil favorable, le 
Lieutenant-Général de l’Etat-Major V. Minut serait désigné par moi comme 
Chef de cette Commission et cing ou six officiers techniciens lui seraient 
adjoints. 

GENERAL T'CHERBATCHEFF 


t i.e. in the interests of the administration of Admiral Kolchak. 
2 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. For this question cf. Volume I, No. 72, minute 6. 


No. 280 


General Gorton (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Parts. Recetved November 17) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [46/1/19/20349] 


BUDAPEST, November 15, 1919 
Please transmit following to General Bridges, Constantinople. Begins: 
Budapest November 15th. No. G 106. 
At last meeting Roumanian command informed mission no orders for army 
to retire further than Theiss—left bank: bridges over Theiss to be removed: 
no officer to stay in Budapest to form liaison with mission. Presumption 


t Head of the British Mission with the Allied Armies of the Orient commanded by 
General Franchet d’Esperey. 
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is Roumanians will stay on Theiss and demand concessions but (? go on 
with) retirement. As difficult to obtain information suggest General Greenly 
goes Roumanian headquarters Nagyvorod. Ends. 


No. 281 


Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Parts. Recetved November 15) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [70/8/2/20479] 


BUDAPEST, November 15, 1919 

Following for Mr. Leeper. 

Much regret to learn from your letter! that Apponyi is unacceptable for 
peace delegation. What are reasons? He is best man they have her[e] for 
the purpose. 

' No such letter from Mr. Leeper has been traced in Foreign Office archives. See, 
however, No. 260. 


No. 282 


Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received November 16) 
No. 10 Telegraphic [152481/2138/3] 
VIENNA, November 15, 1919 


I have received several petitions from persons whose families are ordered 
to leave Slovak territory at once under pretext that they are Hungarians and 
I am informed evictions on a large scale are being carried out. 

There is no accommodation for (? such) people either in Buda Pesth or 
here and they will be exposed to terrible hardships. 

One case is that of M[rs]. Turcsanyi at Nyitra. 

Laws under which these evictions are ordered appear to be Nos. 7897 
and 6201 (? of) 1919. 

Would it be possible to induce Czecho-Slovak Government to postpone 
this kind of action anyhow until spring? 

Common humanity really requires a cessation of persecution being 
carried on. 

Repeated to Astoria and Prague. 


No. 283 


Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received November 17) 
No. 219 Telegraphic [152716/2138/3] 
PRAGUE, November 16, 1919 


My telegram No. 216! of November 3rd and my Despatch No. 1572 
November 6th. 


1 Not printed: see No. 257, note 2. 2 No. 257. 
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Commander Barton who is here at my request informs me there is no 
improvement in the situation in Slovakia. 

Anti-Czech feeling amongst Slovaks is growing stronger and there are 
evidences of a definite movement to join Hungary. 

Benes is now in Paris and should arrive in London in about a week. 

I submit that pressure should be brought to bear on him to carry on 
immediately the reforms in Slovakia which are indicated in my above men- 
tioned Despatch. 

The political situation throughout the Republic gives cause for anxiety. 


No. 284 
Letter from Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris)! 


Unnumbered [157979/1193/3] 


BUDAPEST, November 16, 1919 
My dear Crowe, 

By the time you get this I may already have left for Paris. It is written in 
the midst of interruptions and you must forgive incoherence. My telegram 
No: 14? to Astoria (No: 72 to Supreme Council) will have warned you that 
things political have taken a turn for the worse. Friedrich has completely 
lost what little political sense he ever had and is heading straight for a White 
Bolshevik Regime. That is not my verdict, but that of every thinking Hun- 
garian who has been to see me in these last critical days. He and his Ministry, 
who are all on a level with, and as fit to govern this country as, the principal 
constituents of a Parliamentary candidate in a local county town would be 
fit to govern the British Empire, are in holy terror of losing their precious 
offices, and think that they can flout the Entente. I enclose two numbers 
of the Pester Lloyd3 of yesterday and to-day which will show you the amazing 
depth of swollen-headedness that can be reached. 

The present situation is that I have two meetings to-morrow, one at 
5 o'clock between the Government and the official Opposition, deliberately 
called by Friedrich at my house, without asking me, to bring about a dead- 
lock. The other, a much larger and informal meeting of over thirty of the 
leading Hungarians of all Parties and of no Party, to whom I am going to put 
the situation that faces their country quite dispassionately but quite clearly. 
This meeting takes place at 3 o’clock. As Friedrich is playing for a deadlock, 


! The date of receipt is uncertain. Sir E. Crowe transmitted this letter to Lord Hardinge 
at the Foreign Office under cover of a letter from himself, dated at Paris, November 27, 1919. 
Sir E. Crowe therein called attention to Sir G. Clerk’s observations concerning Admiral 
Troubridge, whose attitude had been referred to by M. Clemenceau in the Supreme 
Council on November 15: see Volume II, No. 23, minute 6. Sir E. Crowe stated in his 
letter to Lord Hardinge: ‘I am afraid there is no doubt that Troubridge has throughout 


acted most injudiciously . . . and I am afraid that the trouble will become still worse when 
George Clerk has come away.’ 
2 Printed in Volume II, No. 23, appendix B. 3 Not here printed. 
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I shall try to find some suggestions which will keep the discussion alive and 
prevent an immediate cessation. I have every decent man in Hungary on 
my side, including Horthy, but as you will understand a false step now may 
be fatal, then I must walk most gingerly. Meanwhile I pray that the Supreme 
Council will back me throughout. It is intolerable that a young meg[a]lo- 
maniac, who is in his ways and ideas merely a White Bela Kun, should drag 
this country to ruin. But the only weapon I have is to let Hungary know 
what is her fate if she continues this disastrous course. I must point out to 
them that it means that all Allied relations with Hungary will cease, for the 
only interpretation that the Allies can put upon the attitude of Hungary is 
that she does not want peace and considers that she can recover unaided. 
It means that Hungary will lose all sympathy among the Allies: the neigh- 
bouring States, who fought and suffered as Allies of the Great Powers in the 
war, will be helped to consolidate their newly acquired territory, but 
Hungary will be left to face the future without fuel, without money, without 
transport, without raw material. 

This of course means that the Allies must be prepared to recall the Mission 
of Generals, to sit upon Troubridge, and to show Hungary that while we can 
still manage to struggle along without making peace with Hungary in spite 
of what Friedrich and Rubinek* may say, Hungary is utterly done unless she 
makes peace with us. Now the generals are all very comfortably lodged in 
various palaces of Hungarian magnates, they are smiled over by all Hun- 
garians, and they have about as much sense of political realities as a stuffed 
dog. As for Troubridge, I enclose some correspondence’ between him and 
me which speaks for itself. My letter’ marked ‘1’ crossed his, whereupon I 
sent him the second. 

I shall be truly sorry if I have to leave Budapest with my Mission unful- 
filled but I have the consolation that every single soul here acknowledges that 
I have done all that mortal man could do and that the line I have taken from 
the start was the only right one to adopt. 

As regards the arrests reported in my telegram to Astoria No: 16 (to 
Supreme Council No: 8),6 my admonitions have had the most satisfactory 
result. People have at once been released and really adequate measures 
taken to protect them and their like from molestation. These instances are 
due to Friedrich and his creatures and have in no way shaken my confidence 
in Admiral Horthy and his intention to maintain decent order. In fact the 
transfer of Budapest from the Roumanians to the Hungarian forces has gone 
with extraordinary smoothness and tranquill[l]ity. 


4 Hungarian Minister of Agriculture. 

5 Not printed. This correspondence comprised three letters of November 16, 1919, in 
the first of which (‘my letter marked ‘‘1”’’) Sir G. Clerk intimated to Admiral Troubridge 
that he considered it politically undesirable that the admiral should proceed with his 
intention of attending a gala performance at the opera in Budapest that evening. Admiral 
Troubridge stated in his letter that he would require a written request for himself and his 
officers not to attend the performance, which request Sir G. Clerk conveyed to him in his 
second letter. 

6 Printed in Volume IT, No. 25, appendix D. 
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At the moment of writing, I cannot say how things may turn out, but if I 
can avoid an open rupture it may of course need my staying on here some 
considerable time longer. In that case, it may be advisable for me to with- 
draw my actual presence, and if so I shall invent an excuse to go to Bucharest 
or Vienna. The advantage of the latter is that I am in immediate communica- 
tion with Paris, but the disadvantage is that I shall look like hanging on in 
the hopes of the Hungarians changing their minds, which will not only be 
undignified, but will increase their pretentions. I shall, therefore, probably 
go to Bucharest. This however lies on the knees of the Gods. 

Yours ever, 
GeorGE R. CLERK 


No. 285 


General Malcolm (Berlin) to General Sir C. Sackville-West (Paris. 
Received November 17) 


No. & 244 Telegraphic [464/1/3/20488 | 


BERLIN, November 16, 1919 


Independent Socialists are much excited by Hindenburg demonstrations! 
which have given strength to reactionary movement. Any attempt by 
military to seize power would result in chaos. Suggest that Supreme War 
Council should send messages to German Government referring to Hinden- 
burg demonstrations and making it clear that any attempt to seize power 
would be regarded as defiance of peace treaty and call for immediate 
counter-measures. If suggestions approved message should be sent at once. 
It would probably strengthen position of present Government. 


1 See No. 293. 


No. 286 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 22) 


No. 412 Telegraphic: by bag [154336/73/55] 
WARSAW, November 17, 1919 


My immediately preceding telegram,' copies to Peace Conference as 
No. 244.! 


1 Not printed. This telegram of November 16, 1919, to the British Peace Delegation 
(repeated to the Foreign Office) reported that German representatives had arrived in Warsaw 
* to discuss with Poles details of evacuation by Germans of territory to be ceded by them to 
Poland’, and that Sir H. Rumbold had concurred in the proposal of the French Minister 
in Warsaw to enter a caveat against such conversations being held as direct Germano- 
Polish discussions .in Warsaw rather than at the Peace Conference in Paris. On November 18 
Sir H. Rumbold was informed in independent telegrams of that date from the Foreign Office 
and from Sir E. Crowe in Paris that it was not considered undesirable that such direct 
Germano-Polish discussions should be held in Warsaw provided that any arrangement 
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According to a further note from the Polish Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
the following German troops have just arrived at Thorn :—the 52nd Infantry 
Regiment, the Volunteer Corps of Diebitsch and the Plekwa [? Plehwe], 
Wagner and Sievers detachments of the ‘Iron Division’.2, The 8th machine 
gun company is also said to be stationed there. It is stated in the note that 
the above mentioned troops are determined to resist the entry of the Polish 
forces, first on the line Thorn—Culm and then on that of Dirschau-Mohwe, 
and further that the German authorities have prepared a detailed plan for 
appealing to arms and defending the entire Government of Thorn. 

It appears from the note that the Polish Delegation in Paris has already 
lodged a renewed protest with the Allied Powers and has again demanded 
that the Polish districts in question be immediately evacuated by the Army 
of the Baltic. 

Copied to the Peace Conference No. 245. 


proposed was referred to the Supreme Council at Paris for approval (Foreign Office tele- 
gram) and that such a course gave chances of a satisfactory settlement (Paris telegram). 
Sir H. Rumbold reported in Warsaw telegram No. 421 of November 19 to the Foreign 
Office (received November 20) that the Polish ‘Under Secretary of State tells me he has now 
proposed to Germans to transfer all German Polish negotiations to Paris where he hopes that 
he will be able to count upon support of Allies. It seems doubtful if Germans will (? agree 
to) this. He also told me yesterday that (? German) delegates were openly saying that 
Peace Treaty would not come into force for several months because German Government 
would refuse to sign protocol regarding violations of armistice by Germany. Germans were 
speculating on chance that United States would withdraw from political side of Peace settle- 
ment and that such a withdrawal would necessarily lead to a drastic revision of arrange- 
ments made for sending allied troops into plebiscite areas etc.’. 
2 For these German formations from the Baltic Provinces cf. Volume III, Chap. I. 


No. 287 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 22) 


No. 414 Telegraphic: by bag [154338/73/55) 
WARSAW, November 17, 1919 


I have received from the Polish Ministry for Foreign Affairs a note asked 
[? asking] me to back up the protest which their Delegation in Paris is about to 
make with a view to preventing the Germans from sending to the districts 
to be handed over to Poland the troops which they are withdrawing from 
Courland. 

The note states that according to information just received from various 
localities in the districts definitively attributed to Poland by the Peace Treaty 
the detachments of ‘Grenzschuetz’ which were hitherto stationed there have 
been replaced by troops from Courland belonging to the ‘Iron Division’ :— 
the inhabitants are alarmed at the arrival of these soldiers who are already 
accustomed to pillage. In view of the fact that the districts in question are 
to be handed over to Poland in a few weeks’ time the Polish Government 
consider that the despatch to them of fresh troops is a proof of bad faith on 
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the part of the Germans who are thereby endeavouring to prevent the Poles 
from occupying the territories in a peaceful manner, all the more so as the 
German army of the Baltic is being continually reinforced by the arrival of 
large contingents freshly recruited in Germany. They consider therefore that 
the transference to Polish territory of soldiers of the ‘Iron Division’ is only 
a prelude to the same comedy of alleged ‘disobedience to the formal orders 
of the Berlin Government’ which has proved so successful in the Baltic 
Provinces.! 
Copied to the Peace Conference No. 246. 


™ Cf. Volume ITI, Chap. I. 


No. 288 


Letter from Colonel Macready (Warsaw)! to Mr. Gregory 
(Recetved November 24) 


Unnumbered [155040/103821/55 | 


WARSAW, November 17, 1919 
My dear Gregory, 

I do not know that we can claim to have made much visible progress in 
our work during the last fortnight, but I think we have managed to impress 
on the higher police officials the necessity for a good police force (as in 
England) and to make them realise what qualities are necessary in a police 
officer or man. 

During the Russian regime in Poland, all the police were Russians who 
were regarded as the enemies of the people, and who obviously never 
received the slightest support from the public in the performance of their 
duty. A high police official informed me that the police service was looked 
upon by the Russians as an excellent profession for making money, and that 
the Commissaries or Superintendents used to pay large sums of money to 
obtain commands in a large town, such as Warsaw, where a fortune could 
be made by extorting money from the populace, and especially from the 
Jews. To be the Superintendent of the fashionable quarter was regarded as 
almost a punishment, as the householders rarely came into contact with the 
police and were seldom disposed to offer them money. 

The effect of such a state of affairs still remains, and until a better feeling is 
created between the public and the police, I am certain that a really efficient 
Police Force is an impossibility. At the same time I think the present Force 
could be improved considerably. 

I was amused to hear yesterday from a Police Officer that the presence of 
the British Police Mission in Warsaw is already being used by the police as 
a lever for forcing the people to observe regulations; for instance, if a large 
queue of people, waiting for distribution of food, is straggling across the 


! Colonel Macready was Chief of the British Police Mission to Poland (cf. Nos. 77 and 
93). Colonel Macready had arrived in Warsaw on October 26, 1919. 
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pavement and obstructing the traffic, the policemean who trys [stc] to make 
them keep to the side of the footway is usually first told to go to the devil. He 
then says ‘but the British Police Mission say you must keep to the side of the 
path’, and the crowd immediately becomes submissive!!! 

The most exasperating thing we have to cope with is the inability of the 
official mind to act quickly and the impossibility of being certain that any 
appointment made will be kept. Ifall the energy and enthusiasm that appears 
to be spent in this town on National Holidays, fetes and celebrations were 
directed towards the necessary work of administration Poland would soon 
become prosperous! 

The inability to organise even the simplest work is remarkably con- 
spicuous. For instance, transport of every kind is extremely scarce and the 
heavy snow of the last few days has made the situation more serious still. At 
the present moment at the railway station here there are quantities of food 
which have been waiting some days for distribution. Many of the poorer 
classes, particularly in the suburbs, are badly in need of food, (in fact a few 
days ago a man was found dead in the street of starvation), but the authorities 
appear to [? be] unable to arrange to move the food from the station and dis- 
tribute it. Nevertheless there are several carts to be seen in the street at this 
moment clearing away the snow in a very dilatory manner, which might 
easily be used for the more important work of food distribution, and, of 
course, in the hotels and restaurants which we frequent, every kind of food 
and drink is available for those who can afford to pay. 

I attach a copy of a long memo? to the Minister of the Interior on the 
subject of the organisation of the Warsaw Police, which perhaps may be of 
interest to you. You will see that I am asking now to take the reins as much 
as possible in my own hands, as I am sure that to act purely as an advisor [stc] 
to these people is useless. They agree with one’s advice thoroughly, say they 
will carry it into effect, and there the matter usually ends. The Railway 
Mission have found this to be the case during the eight months or so that they 
have been here. 

Pending an answer to this memo, which will probably have to be extracted 
by brute force, my Inspectors are reconnoitering [sic] each district, in the 
Warsaw area, dividing them up into beats, organising reliefs, etc, so as to be 
ready to organise the outdoor work in the shortest possible time immediately 
I can give the word ‘go’. 

Our chief difficulty is interpreting. I know that there are many first class 
English interpreters in Haller’s Army, and have suggested that three or four 
should be obtained at once, but so far they have not materialised. 

I have submitted to the Minister of the Interior some suggestions for 
amending their Police Act, which in its present form is very inadequate and 
incomplete, but apparently several of my suggestions had already been put 
forward to the Police authorities here and discarded by Parliament, which 
appears to have peculiar ideas regarding police. For instance, I suggested 
that in the Act it should be stated definitely that the minimum period of 

2 Not printed. 
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service for a policeman is three years, it being understood that a man could 
be discharged at any time for inefficiency. The original Act contained a 
clause to this effect but Parliament would not hear of it, the Socialists saying 
it would be most unwise to let the public know that these men were to be 
‘enslaved’ in the police force for three years!! 

On the 12th I attended a conference of all Police Commissaries (equiva- 
lent to our Superintendents) in the Warsaw area. Various questions regard- 
ing traffic, registration of inhabitants, etc, were at first discussed, and then 
the Chief of Police made a long speech apparently about the British Police 
Mission. At times he appeared to use very forcible language and I began 
to get nervous as to what he was saying about us! I was informed that he 
had said that all instructions of the British Mission must be implicitly carried 
out by all ranks, more or less on pain of death, so I thought it was advisable 
for me to talk to the commissaries myself. This I did, telling them we were 
here merely to help Poland and not to worry Police Officials and give them 
extra work. I also told them our ideas of what a Police Force should be, 
adding that I saw no reason whatever why Poland should not eventually 
have as good a force as any other country in Europe, and I finished up by 
assuring them that I would do my utmost to get the pay and general condi- 
tions of service for the Polish Police improved. This seemed to have an 
excellent effect! 

Yesterday there was a grand parade of all mounted and dismounted police 
in the district who were not actually on street duty, in our honour. There 
were six inches of snow on the ground and several degrees of frost, yet, for 
nearly two hours they marched past, manouvered [sic], galloped with waving 
swords and finished by carrying out an attack in skirmishing order in the 
approved fashion. The discipline of the men seemed excellent, in fact, I 
should imagine they are as well trained as any of the soldiers here, but unless 
one had been told so, one would never have dreamt that they were police. 
The thing that struck me most was the way in which many of the men 
managed to handle their arms without any gloves. 

The question of equipping the police is most urgent, and at the request of 
the Minister of the Interior I sent you a telegram on the 13th asking for 
samples of police equipment in London and whether such articles of equip- 
ment and cloth for making the uniforms could be supplied. I attach a copy 
of this telegram? marked ‘A’. 

Have you, I wonder, yet managed to do anything with regard to the 
4,000 revolvers with leather cases and 50,000 Carbines (not long rifles) with 
supply of ammunition about which I telegraphed you on the 31st ulto under 
my reference B.P.M. 2/19?2 

As soon as I get the re-organisation of the Warsaw Police started, I propose 
to visit some of the Provinces going first to Posen, as I hear from Rawlings? 
that the Posen Police are feeling rather hurt that the British Police Mission 


3 Lieutenant-Commander Rawlings was a member of the British Military Mission to 
Poland. 
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has hitherto neglected them, and, as you know, there is considerable jealousy 
between Warsaw and Posen. 

This month the Galician Gendarmery is being incorporated into the Polish 
State Police, and I hear they are in dire need of clothing and equipment. 

There is no indication yet as to how long the Mission will be required to 
remain in Poland, but as far as I can see if the police throughout the country 
are really to be shaken into shape, we shall have to remain about a year, 
and at the end of the month I shall try to make some definite arrangements 
as to the length of our stay... .4 

Yours sincerely, 
G. N. MAcREADY 


4 The concluding paragraphs (not printed) of this letter referred to a question concern- 
ing Colonel Macready’s military rank, and contained a persona] reference to M. Skrzynski. 


No. 289 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Gosling (Prague) 
No. 184 Telegraphic (152481/2138/3]| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 18, 1919 


Mr. Lindley’s telegram No. 10' of November 15th. (Evictions from 
Slovakia.) | 
You should immediately use your good offices unofficially in the direction 
suggested by Mr. Lindley. 
Repeated to Astoria No. 1385 
Repeated to Vienna No. 8. 
' No. 282. 


No. 290 


Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Parts. Received November 19) 
No. 20 Telegraphic [56/1/4/20560] 


BUDAPEST, November 19, 1919 

Following for Supreme Council No. 11. 

My telegram No. 8.! 

Attitude of Government in regard to arrest and release has been quite 
satisfactory. 

Individual opposition leaders have been provided with Hungarian guards 
when asked for. In fact my confidence in Horthy has not only been justified 
but increased. I have now little fear of political persecutions. 


' See No. 284, note 6. 
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No. 291 


Letter from Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. 
Received November 28) 


Unnumbered { 56/1/4/20783} 


BUDAPEST, November 19, 1919 
My dear Crowe, 

I enclose a copy of the Pester Lloyd' with the text of my speech? in German 

t Not here printed: see note 2 below. 

2 Cf. No. 284. This speech was made by Sir G. Clerk to a meeting of leading Hungarian 
politicians on November 18, 1919 (cf. Volume II, No. 33, appendix A). In an English text 
of this speech, transmitted by the British Peace Delegation to the Foreign Office on December 
4 (received December 6), Sir G. Clerk was recorded as saying, in particular: ‘Hungary 
wants peace, the Allies want peace, Europe needs peace. But peace can only be made under 
conditions that offer guarantees of durability. Not only Hungary has suffered in the war. 
The great Western nations and the United States of America have seen misery and devasta- 
tion, have known want and suffering, have lost the flower of their manhood under conditions 
of indescribable horror, and those great nations are determined that never again, so far as 
it lies in their power, shall it be possible for any individual, statesman, or party, to pursue 
a policy that might lead to such another conflagration. Therefore the Allies say that if 
Hungary will have peace with them they must be sure that the provisional Government 
with whom they open the negotiations is one in which not only all the great divisions of 
political thought but also all the vital material interests of the country are adequately 
represented; it must be a Government which is in itself a guarantee of complete freedom and 
impartiality at the elections, for on the result of those elections depends the future constitution 
of Hungary. The Allies do not seek to thrust upon Hungary a Government which is opposed to 
the general will of the Hungarian people. The suggestion, which I have heard, that they are 
hostile to the Christian national ideal which animates Hungary to-day is absolutely baseless. 
They only insist that the whole of the people shall have an equal opportunity to represent 
and to vote for the opinion that they profess. In short, the Government must be able to 
ensure a free, impartial, and democratic election. However great may be the majority of 
one party in the State, the Allies insist that the minority shall also be represented in this 
temporary administration, which is to build the bridge over which Hungary can pass from 
the morass and swamps in which she is now all but engulfed to the road, narrow and difficult 
at first, but built on sound and stable foundations, on which she may advance to lasting 
peace and prosperity. And here let me correct two serious misapprehensions which have 
found expression in a public statement. One is, that peace with Hungary is perhaps even 
more urgently necessary for the Allies than for your country. Please have no illusions on 
that head. We all want peace, certainly, but the Allies can without difficulty put up with 
the relatively minor inconveniences of failure to conclude it with Hungary. But can we 
say that of Hungary? Ask the Minister of Finance. Ask the housewife who cannot get her salt. 
The other misapprehension is that the Allies seek to intervene in the internal affairs of 
Hungary. That is not the case. But the Allies say to Hungary: “If you want peace, thts is 
the condition on which the negotiations can begin—a temporary Coalition administration, 
assuring us of a free, impartial, and democratic election.” ... For over three months 
Hungary has had a Government which the Allies have not recognised, because that Govern- 
ment, when it assumed power, called to be Governor of the State a member of the dynastic 
House. The Allies required that the Governor should withdraw, and let me acknowledge 
he acquiesced for the sake of Hungary and with the dignity of a great tradition. But the 
head of the Government who summoned him remained in office, and has thereby consti- 
tuted himself a representative of the principles which the Allied peoples will for ever 
associate with the names of Hapsburg and Hohenzollern. That is why the Allies cannot 
recognise the Government as it stands. .. . What I have striven to do without rest during 
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and the paper’s observations thereupon, which may interest you. I hope the 
Supreme Council will not think that I pitched the note too high. It had to 
be done, because I had to say something which would really get home to the 
masses of the people, whose ignorance is something beyond belief. 

The whole number is interesting, for it contains the public declaration of 
Friedrich’s resignation of the Premiership. Considering that the day before 
he was making a speech in a local theatre to a mass gathering of his faithful 
followers, the gist of which was that the Allies could go to the devil but that 
Friedrich and the Christian National idea would remain at the head of 
affairs in Hungary, the contrast is instructive! 

I have been so anxious to avoid over-burdening you and the Supreme 
Council with all the details of the play of the various threads which I have 
gathered into my hands, that perhaps I have not brought out with sufficient 
clearness how essential it was not to drive the Christian National leaders and 
the blindly ignorant mass of their followers into open revolt. Politically the 
whole lot combined have not got the brains of an addled egg, but at the 
present moment as a mass force in the country they are all-powerful and I 
have had to get the idea gradually absorbed that the change of Government 
must come, but that, when it does come, it will not destroy the Christian 
National ideal. Friedrich in himself is nothing and it will really be better 
for his reputation if the elections do not make him the Minister President, 
but if they do, it will take a very short time for the bubble to be finally 
pricked. But meanwhile he is a symbol of what nearly every Hungarian has 
at heart and they have taken him blindly on trust. Inevitably the situation 
is one in which the pace cannot be forced too much. The Supreme Council 
may ask, Why on earth did I not say on the day of my arrival what I have 
said in my speech which I am sending you in this letter? The answer is, 
that had I done so, it would have thrown the whole of this wretched country 
into complete chaos and that I had to prepare the ground before I could sow 
the seed. The crop has been, in consequence, almost instantaneous and I 
still hope that an adequate solution will be found. 

I am quite prepared to have a colossal head-washing about my speech, 
and I only want you to know that, had you been in my place, I am perfectly 
convinced that you would have acted on precisely the same lines though, I 
expect, with far more efficiency. 

Yours ever, 

GrorceE R. CLERK 
the whole time that I have been here has been to help a fallen but honourable enemy to rise. 
But if the hand that I have held out is not grasped, if my efforts are considered as signs of 
weakness and opportunities for bargain, then I leave Budapest with a clear conscience but 
with the sorrowful knowledge that Hungary seeks to rush upon her own fate. I trust you 
realise all this means. It means not only that I leave Budapest at the end of the week, but 
that all Allied relations with Hungary will cease, for the only interpretation that the Allies 
can put upon the attitude of Hungary is that she does not want peace and considers that 
she can recover unaided. It means that Hungary will lose all sympathy among the Allies; 
the neighbouring States, who fought and suffered as Allies of the Great Powers in the war, will be 
helped to consolidate their newly acquired territory, but Hungary will be left to face the 
future without fuel, without money, without transport, without raw material.’ 
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No. 292 


Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Parts. Received November 20) 
No. 21 Telegraphic [ 56/1/4/20589] 


BUDAPEST, November 20, 1919 

Following for Supreme Council No. 12. 

I have just received a telegram from Monsieur Diamandy from which it 
appears Roumanian Government are under impression that Supreme 
Council are accusing them of not evacuating Budapest. He asks me to 
explain that Roumanian authorities as soon as they knew definitely on my 
arrival here that Allies desired immediate evacuation of Budapest at once 
made necessary preparations and that they are now 80 kilometres outside 
city. 
I have told Monsieur Diamandy that I will do this but I have explained 
to him that I think question at issue is that of withdrawal beyond Theiss to 
line of demarcation. 


No. 293 
Report by General Malcolm (Berlin)! 
No. 30 [157880/4232/18] 
BERLIN, November 20, 1919 


Part I—Political 


1. During the past week the people of Berlin, and to a less extent those of 
the Provinces, have been living in a state of nervous strain and excitement 
to which several distinct causes have contributed. 

They are:— 


(2) The Hindenburg demonstrations. 

(6) The Reichstag enquiry into the possibility of making an earlier peace.? 

(c) The continued snow and frost which have endangered the fuel and 
food supply of the country. 

(d) The continued fall in the exchange, until the marks now stand at 200 
to the £1 sterling. 


The combined effect of these inflammatory elements has been to produce 
a state of high nervous tension, which has resulted in the wildest rumours of 
imminent coups d’état by both the right and the left. 

In such conditions, much wild talk is inevitable, and it is hard to know 
whom to believe. I am, however, quite confident that whatever may be the 
case with the right, there is absolutely no danger from the left whose leaders 

! A copy of this report was received in the Foreign Office from the War Office on 
December 3, 1919. 

2 For this enquiry cf. Volume V, No. 329, note 4. 
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are thoroughly frightened. At this moment, Daumig: is in hiding in Berlin, 
while Richard Miller? has gone to Stuttgart where he is comparatively safe. 
Other leaders of the Independents are sleeping in any house except their 
own, so that it is evident that the Government has established a very thorough 
‘funk’. It is just these people and their followers who are putting about, and 
who themselves believe, all the stories of a monarchist ‘putsch’ by the 
military party. Through it all, the Government has been calm, and indi- 
vidual members have declared emphatically that the situation 1s well in 
hand and that nothing is to be feared from either side. 

It cannot be denied that Hindenburg’s arrival in Berlin, to appear before 
the Reichstag Committee, gave a rare opportunity to the Nationalists to 
express their feelings in no uncertain tones. At the same time, the ‘demon- 
strations’ gave to the Independents a welcome chance to describe in flaming 
terms the danger of reaction in the hope that by so doing they might regain 
some of the credit which they have lost through the split in their party, the 
failure of the attempt to call a general strike, and the death of Haase.+ 

Throughout his visit, Hindenburg’s own attitude has been irreproachable, 
and on Saturday last’ when the demonstrations threatened to provoke 
reprisals and disorder he, in consultation with Noske, issued a dignified 
address to the people of Berlin, thanking them for their reception and appeal- 
ing to them for reason. (Paper ‘A’.)® 

My opinion is, therefore, that if the political situation could be considered 
alone there would be no cause for anxiety, and that the present nervousness 
is largely artificial and unreasoning. 

2. Unfortunately it 1s quite impossible to view the economic situation with 
anything like the same equanimity. Last week the mark stood at 150 to the 
£1 sterling; today it is at 200. Next week it may be 300 or anything else.’ 
To aggravate the anxiety caused by this fall, we have had a fortnight of 
almost unprecedented weather; heavy snow and frost which have hampered 
even the greatly reduced railway traffic, and threatened to cause great loss 
to the potato crop. Fortunately, however, there was, in most places, a fall of 
snow before the frost came, with the result that roots were well protected. 
At a time like this, every possible disaster is anticipated, and we have all 


3 A member of Independent Socialist Party. 

4 Leader of the Independent Socialist Party. 

5 November 15, 1919. 6 Not printed. 

7 In this connection Mr. Russell reported in Berne telegram No. 1325 of November 20, 
1919 (received that day): ‘There was a strong persistent rumour afloat here last night to 
the effect that the German Government had decided to declare Germany bankrupt and to 
inflict (? upon) Allies and more especially America the responsibility of running the country 
and of extracting their own indemnities. As credence was attached to this rumour in 
certain influential diplomatic and banking circles I took an opportunity in course of con- 
versation with President of Confederation in evening to enquire if he had received similar 
(? rumour). M. Ador replied that his most recent private report on Germany gave quite a 
contrary impression. According to these, trade show[ed] signs of reviving and there was in 
Germany a dogged determination to regain something of her former position. In the 
circumstances he could hardly believe that Germany would inflict this additional calamity 
on herself and rest of world.’ 
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been wondering what would happen if the canals were to freeze, and so 
throw more traffic upon the overworked and under-equipped railways. 
Should this occur, the transport of coal would be almost impossible. 

Yesterday, however, a rapid thaw set in, and that danger also has been 
averted. It is, therefore, clear that bad as things are, they might have been 
worse; this is but poor consolation. 

For long it has been realized that this winter was going to be critical for 
Germany and for Europe; nevertheless, I do not think any one anticipated 
such a rapid change for the worse as had taken place, especially in the 
exchange, in the past month. 

The one redeeming feature is that the people are really ready to work if 
they could get the chance, but there is a general despondency, from which 
the Entente and neutral elements are by no means free, and underlying it is 
the growing conviction that the complete economic destruction of Germany 
is the deliberate policy of both England and France. Especially, there is a 
very bitter feeling about the loss of 400,000 tons of docks,® which is looked 
upon as a devilish device to ruin Germany’s last chance of recovery, and 
thereby to destroy central and eastern Europe. 

As I reported last week, the only people without a grievance are the 
thorough going Communists.? The average German finds that his faith is 
hardly strong enough to enable him to believe in the silver lining to the cloud 
which is presently hanging over him. Is it possible for the ‘Allied and 
Associated Governments’ to take any steps to avoid catastrophe? 

3. Very bitter feeling indeed is being aroused by the continued refusal of 
the French Government to return the German Prisoners of War. As the men 
return from England, Belgium and even from Russia, resentment is con- 
centrating more and more upon France, whose policy here, and elsewhere, 
is arousing a feeling of hatred which is the seed of a war, even more terrible 
than the last. I find it almost impossible to believe that the French Govern- 
ment fully realizes the mental attitude of Germany at this moment, or how 
easily that attitude might have been avoided. 

Some share of this hostility is borne by England because our prestige stands 
so high that the people will not believe that we cannot direct French Policy 
exactly as we wish. It is quite a common thing for members of this Mission 
to be told that France would not do this or that unless England told her to; 
or that she would stop doing something else if only England were to express 
any disapproval. How far, if at all, this may be true it 1s impossible for us in 
Berlin to judge. I can only try to describe the sort of feeling which exists. 
It is an expression of the astonishing position which England now holds on 
the Continent, although she does not appear to realize it. 

8 For these negotiations relative to German compensation for the sinking of the German 
Fleet at Scapa Flow cf. Volume II, No. 11, minute 4. 

9 In this connexion General Malcolm had stated in his report No. 29 of November 13, 
1919: “The only people who are happy about the economic situation are the extreme 
Communists, who say, philosophically, that it is merely another sign of the imminent break 


up of the Capitalistic system and of the period of complete chaos through which Europe 
must pass before Society can be reconstructed on a satisfactory basis.’ 
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Unfortunately, the anger of the people reacts also against the German 
Government, which 1s freely accused of criminal indifference, and weakens 
its position just at a time when we want to keep it at least steady, if not 


strong... .7° ° 
N. MALCOLM 


10 The remainder of this report related to other matters, notably (i) the withdrawal of 
German forces from the Baltic Provinces, for which see Volume III, No. 201; (ii) recent 
communal elections in Upper Silesia. In this connexion General Malcolm reported: ‘It is 
clear that the Poles have won a very considerable success, but Lieut-Colonel Tidbury is of 
opinion that this would have been still more marked had the Poles really had absolute 
freedom. As an instance of the difficulties with which they had to contend, he reports that 
on one occasion a party of about six German soldiers entered one of the election halls and, 
merely by their presence, caused a good many Poles to leave the building, and produced an 
atmosphere of timidity which was all against the Polish interest.’ 


No. 294 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received November 29) 


No. 479 [156762/73/55] 


WARSAW, November 21, 1919 
My Lord, 

In view of the reports which have been circulating during the last few days 
with regard to Monsieur Paderewski’s contemplated resignation, I called 
upon him by appointment yesterday afternoon. 

Monsieur Paderewski said that he was glad to see me because, without 
being indiscreet, he wished to ask me a question to which he hoped I would 
reply. I asked Monsieur Paderewski to speak to me as frankly as he wished, 
and told him that I should observe equal frankness. 

He then said that Monsieur de Skrzynski had come to him the previous 
evening and had reported that I had said to a Polish lady that the only thing 
which could save Poland in the present circumstances was a dictatorship. 
He enquired whether this was true. I replied that the story was an entire 
invention, and that I was not in the habit of discussing the internal politics 
of this country with Poles, and still less with Polish ladies. One of the prin- 
cipal unwritten rules in our service was not to mix ourselves up in the internal 
politics of the country in which we were posted. I therefore asked Monsieur 
Paderewski to tell Monsieur de Skrzynski that there was not a word of truth 
in the story in question, and also to express my surprise that he, Monsieur 
de Skrzynski, should go about repeating such stories. Monsieur Paderewski 
said that he would have pleasure in passing this message on to Monsieur 
de Skrzynski. The latter has since satisfactorily cleared up the matter with 
me, and I have only reported it as an illustration of the wild statements 
which circulate here and of the want of sense of responsibility amongst the 
persons with whom we have to deal. 

Monsieur Paderewski then went on to talk about his personal position 
and his frankness in this connection was very surprising. He prefaced his 
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remarks by saying that of course he was talking to me very privately and 
confidentially. 

Monsieur Paderewski stated that when he made his recent speech in the 
Diet' he had felt that the moment had come to show himself in his true 
colours to the country. The Poles had not previously made up their minds 
whether he was at heart a reactionary or inclined to Socialism. He had there- 
fore, as he termed it, thrown off the mask and had stated quite clearly that 
he inclined neither to the right nor to the left, but was merely concerned with 
the progress of Poland. 

On the Sunday following his speech, that is last Sunday, the 16th instant, 
the Chief of State had sent for him and they had discussed the political 
situation together. He had told the Chief of State that he found that he could 
not work with his present Minister of the Interior, Monsieur Wojchiechowski, 
and the Minister of Finance, Monsieur Bilinski. General Pilsudski had 
observed that these men could not be spared. He had then advised Monsieur 
Paderewski to resign and had suggested that he, Monsieur Paderewski, 
might become Vice-President of the Republic as well as chief Polish delegate 
at the Peace Conference. 

Monsieur Paderewski had replied that if he failed to obtain a good majority 
in Parliament, and he said that he wished to have the support of two-thirds 
of the members, he would know what course to take. 

He went on to discuss his own Cabinet. He had, he said, had difficulties 
with three of the Ministers, namely, the Ministers of the Interior, Finance 
and Labour. 

He spoke well of the Minister of the Interior on the whole and admitted 
that he had handled the recent agricultural strike with firmness. But a 
deplorable impression had been created in the country by the subsequent 
release of the ringleaders of the strike including some criminal agitators, and 
the payment to these persons of sums of money to cover the period during 
which they had been incarcerated. This volteface has puzzled the peasant 
and had created a very bad impression. 

He then discussed Monsieur Bilinski, who, he said, was carrying out a 
financial policy entirely independent of his colleagues. He told me that 
Mr. Lloyd George had recently consented to grant Poland a credit of three 
million sterling for the purchase of locomotives and railway stock,? which 
would have been of inestimable service to Poland, besides which the material 
would have been of the best. But Monsieur Bilinski had wasted this offer by 
asking that the credit should be principally applied to the purchase of the 
wheat carried in five wheat ships coming from America to the United 
Kingdom. 

Continuing, Monsieur Paderewski stated that in his opinion Monsieur 
Bilinski was ruining the credit of Poland by his vast: purchases of Austrian 
kronen. He insinuated that these proceedings on the part of Monsieur 
Bilinski were due to his desire to satisfy his supporters in the Diet, namely the 


1 On November 12, 1919. 
2 Mr. J. D. Gregory here noted in the margin of the original: ‘Inaccurate.’ 
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deputies from Galicia who held large quantities of Austrian paper money. 
By the purchase of Austrian kronen with Polish marks printed in Vienna, 
Monsieur Bilinski had succeeded in raising the value of the krone on the 
Zurich exchange from 3 to 7 or 8 centimes, the Polish mark being quoted at 
12 centimes. The result was that the Polish mark depreciated as the Austrian 
krone appreciated in value. Monsieur Paderewski affirmed that individuals 
were daily arriving in Poland with large packets of Austrian paper money 
which they were selling. At this point I enquired how it was that Monsieur 
Paderewski’s colleagues could pursue their own line of policy without refer- 
ence to one another or to the Prime Minister. I enquired whether Monsieur 
Paderewski’s Cabinet did not hold Cabinet Councils as in England and 
France. Monsieur Paderewski replied that conditions were not the same. In 
England and in France the will of the Prime Minister prevailed, but here 
every Minister was at liberty to do what he liked. I could not, of course, say 
that if he were not satisfied with his Ministers the obvious course was to display 
strength and call on them to resign. Monsieur Paderewski then asked me 
what I thought. 

Having heard that he himself had initiated financial operations for the 
benefit of Poland without reference to his Finance Minister, I said that it 
seemed to me essential that if a Finance Minister was to discharge his duties 
properly he must be conversant with and acquiesce in the financial proposals 
of his colleagues and of the Government as a whole. At the same time it 
seemed to me strange that the Minister of Finance should undertake any 
such big operation as the purchase of Austrian kronen on a very large scale 
without reference to the rest of the Cabinet. 

Monsieur Paderewski then spoke of the Minister of Labour who, he said, 
was such an extreme Socialist as to incline to Bolshevism. But even he, the 
Minister of Labour, had recently had to arrest several members of his depart- 
ment on discovering that they were Bolshevist agents. 

His Excellency proceeded to criticise Monsieur de Skrzynski in unfavour- 
able terms. He said that he talked much too much. | 

Turning to the general situation, Monsieur Paderewski said that his efforts 
to overcome the present food and coal crisis had been blocked by the action 
of his own officials. He said, for instance, that several wheat trains were held 
up at Posen. He had given instructions that locomotives should be sent 
down to haul these trains to Warsaw, but an order had suddenly been issued 
by another department for the employment of the locomotives in question 
in some other manner. This was an instance of the manner in which his 
efforts were being obstructed. I asked him why he did not make a statement 
of the facts to the Diet. He replied that that would be difficult because his 
statement would involve members of his own administration. 

Speaking of the Agrarian law, he described it as a foolish measure in many 
ways. It had been reckoned that if the bigger estates were broken up there 
would be a diminution of 50% in the home-grown wheat supplies. The 
peasants would not grow wheat on small holdings, but would probably grow 
vegetables instead. (I understand that when the Bill was originally intro- 
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duced Monsieur Paderewski supported it strongly in a speech he made on 
the occasion.) There could be no question of nationalising the forests in a 
country like Poland. Such a proceeding might be possible in England, but 
not here. The Socialists had recognised this, but now they were going back 
on their attitude. Negotiations were at that moment in progress between the 
different heads of parties for the formation of a majority on which he could 
rely. His fate would depend on the outcome of these negotiations, and I 
understood him to say that the negotiations themselves would depend on the 
possibility of arriving at a compromise with the Populist Party as regards the 
question of agrarian reform and the nationalisation of forests. In any event 
the crisis cannot be delayed, and the next day or two will show whether 
Monsieur Paderewski is likely to remain in office. 

Monsieur Paderewski said that one of the serious features of the internal 
situation was the formation of secret societies by officers. According to him 
the object of these societies was to pave the way for a dictatorship by General 
Pilsudski, and he asserted frankly that that was what General Pilsudski was 
aiming at.3 There are a good many people here, including members of the 
foreign missions, who think that, in present circumstances, a dictatorship 
and certainly a food dictatorship would be a good thing for Poland. 

Monsieur Paderewski spoke of profiteering, which has now assumed 
scandalous proportions and is largely responsible for the sufferings of the 
poor people. As an instance of profiteering, I am informed that a pound of 
sugar can be obtained at Posen for 80 pfennigs with a sugar card. At 
Warsaw it costs 30 marks. It is asserted that there are considerable hoards 
of flour in this town which are obtainable at 8 marks a pound. 

Monsieur Paderewski said that two officers had been shot the previous day 
for malversation of funds. He said that another person, accused of profiteer- 
ing, would probably be shot in the immediate future. Public opinion 
believes, possibly with reason, that the Jews are mainly responsible for this 
profiteering, but, of course, if several Jews were arrested and shot, even if 
they were found guilty and thoroughly deserved such punishment, there 
would be outcries by their co-religionists and the government would be 
accused of organising a pogrom. 

The simplest course would be to endeavour to arrest an even number of 
Christian and Jewish profiteers and punish them impartially. 

3 In a subsequent despatch, Warsaw No. 541 of December 13, 1919 (received December 
20), Sir H. Rumbold reported on the Polish cabinet crisis which lasted from the resignation 
of M. Paderewski’s government on November 28 to the formation of a new government by 
M. Skulski on December 12. Sir H. Rumbold there reported in particular: ‘The role of 
the Chief of the State during this crisis has been somewhat obscure. He has outwardly 
fulfilled a correct part as the constitutional head of the State, but there are many who think 
that he has been very active in the background. Originally a Socialist, he is gravitating to 
the Right, and an interesting report which comes from one of his entourage, says that he 
aims at discrediting and getting rid of the Socialist leaders. Thus he got rid of Monsieur 
Moraczewski through M. Paderewski’s instrumentality. Others again, whose wish is prob- 
ably father to the thought, maintain that General Pilsudski is aiming at a dictatorship 


which might be the prelude to the re-establishment of a monarchy. But General Pilsudski 
is a dark horse, and does not lightly reveal his hand.’ 
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The food situation has been very critical during the last few days, and an 
ugly spirit is abroad amongst the population. This is not to be wondered at, 
as the food shortage has coincided with the coldest weather known at this 
season of the year in Poland for many years past. 

I asked Monsieur Paderewski who would succeed him if he were to resign. 
He replied that it would probably be either the Minister of the Interior or 
the Minister of Finance, Monsieur Bilinski. The advent of the former to 
power would mean an orientation to the left, and there are those who say 
that advantage would then be taken of the political situation to come to 
terms with the Germans on the one hand and the Bolsheviks on the other. 
Monsieur Bilinski’s ambition is to become Prime Minister, and I understand 
that since he has been in office here he has carried on the old Austrian tradi- 
tion of intrigue with the above end in view. I cannot think that Monsieur 
Bilinski’s appointment would inspire any confidence in any of the Allied 
Governments, and I feel that it would be disagreeable to have official deal- 
ings with a man who was one of the authors of the war. 

On taking leave of Monsieur Paderewski, he said that if he remained in 
office he would get rid of the Ministers of the Interior and Finance, and of 
Monsieur de Skrzynski. 

I do not see who could effectually replace Monsieur Paderewski, and I 
sympathise with the difficulties he is encountering on every hand. He is a 
statesman and an honest man without any personal axe to grind. The same 
cannot be said of most of the other Polish Ministers and politicians. One can 
but sympathise with his struggle against corruption, deprived as he is of 
efficient instruments in that struggle. 

I have, &c., 
Horace RuMBOLD 


No. 295 
Earl Curzon to Viscount Grey (Washington) 


No. 2086 Telegraphic [155147/5445/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 21, 1919 


1. My immediately succeeding telegram! contains the text of a communica- 
tion regarding Austria which has been sent by the Organisation Committee 
of the Reparations Commission to the Supreme Council in Paris.? As the 


t Not printed. This telegram of even date transmitted the text of the report printed in 
Volume II, No. 27, appendix E. 

2 The Supreme Council had considered the report in question on November 20, 1919: 
see the official minute of the discussion printed in Volume II, No. 27, minute 4. Sir E. 
Crowe had reported this discussion in his telegram No. 1596 of November 20 from Paris 
(received by bag, November 21). Sir E. Crowe there stated in particular: ‘Situation of 
Vienna was brought before Supreme Council this morning when I repeated urgent repre- 
sentation I had repeatedly made during last few days respecting the seriousness of situation 
and the necessity for immediate action. ... All the experts are agreed that the immediate 
cause of the stoppage of supplies both of food and of coal is not so much the obstruction of 
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detailed part of the plan therein proposed was drawn up by the American 
representatives, the State Department will doubtless already be aware of the 
proposal, You will observe that the Committee state that the salvation of 
Austria can only be assured by financial assistance provided by one or more 
of the Allied and Associated Powers and by taking over the financial and 
economic administration of the country. His Majesty’s Government are 
reluctantly forced to the conclusion that unless the Allied and Associated 
Powers are prepared to support some such proposal only two financial 
alternatives remain, namely :— 

(2) To allow Austria to realise immediately any assets she can dispose of 
in order to purchase food and coal. 

(5) To insist upon Austria conserving her assets for reparation and possible 
reconstruction. 

2. The adoption of (2) would mean that Austria in a few months’ time 
would again be confronted with starvation, but with the whole of her assets 
entirely dissipated. The adoption of (5) would condemn Vienna where the 
suffering is already acute, to certain starvation, and the resulting position 
would be that the Allied and Associated Powers, being unable or unwilling 
to provide finance for Austria would at the same time be refusing to permit 
her to help herself even though such self-help involves the ultimate sacrifice 
of her continued existence. 

3. His Majesty’s Government feel that the adoption of either of these 
alternatives would signify to the world that the Austrian Treaty, to all 
intents and purposes, had been ‘scrapped’ even before it was ratified. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the far-reaching consequences in Germany and 
elsewhere if such an impression were created. 

4. It would also almost inevitably follow that Austria would be driven into 
political union with Germany and that it would be extraordinarily difficult 
for the Allied and Associated Powers consistently to resist such a union. 

5. In view of these grave considerations His Majesty’s Government feel 
that no effort should be spared to devise some comprehensive financial plan 
which would enable Austria to alleviate her appalling existing misery and 
would assure her continued existence as a political and economic entity. At 
the same time they cannot see how any plan of this character, which would 
be of permanent benefit to the world and to Austria herself, can be arranged 
without the full and generous co-operation of the United States. The present 
financial situation of the United Kingdom which, in common with the United 
States, is bearing a vast part of the burden of Europe’s war debt, and parti- 
cularly the discount on sterling in New York, make it utterly impossible for 
the governments of the several countries surrounding Austria and Hungary, but the entire 
absence of railway wagons. Mr. Lindley in suggesting that pressure applied at the neigh- 
bouring capitals by the Allies would at once afford relief appears to have overlooked this 
feature of the problem. General Mance submitted some time ago a recommendation that 
the British and French Governments should come to the rescue by supplying a few thousand 
wagons, but this suggestion was I understand turned down by His Majesty’s Government 
on the advice of the Treasury.’ In conclusion Sir E. Crowe reported the resolution of the 
Supreme Council printed in Volume II, No. 27, note 3. 
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the British Treasury to contemplate the assumption of further liabilities on 
behalf of Austria which involve expenditure outside the United Kingdom. 
The granting of further credits, even within the United Kingdom, to such 
countries as Austria would in itself be a dangerous and difficult expedient, 
but in view of the grave issues with which the Allied and Associated Powers 
are now confronted, His Majesty’s Government are prepared to consider 
putting this further strain upon their resources provided the Governments of 
the other Allies and of the United States of America contribute in proportion 
to their capacities. It is essential if any solution is to be reached that the 
Government of the United States should provide such part of the expenditure 
of Austria out of the suggested credits as would be incurred in dollars. The 
initiation of any plan rests upon the willingness of the United States to incur 
this obligation. His Majesty’s Government are by no means unmindful of 
the part which the United States played in connection with the finance of 
the war but they feel it incumbent upon them to urge the American Govern- 
ment with all the strength in their power to extend their financial activities 
in order to meet the terrible crisis now raised by the situation of Austria. 

6. Please make urgent representations to the United States Government 
in the above sense. 


No. 296 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Recetved November 27) 


No. 20 [155982/5445/3] 


VIENNA, November 22, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith translation of a leading article,' 
which appeared in the Arbetter-Ceitung of yesterday’s date, on the subject of 
the fuel and flour crisis. 

It will be observed that the Social-Democratic organ states that the repre- 
sentatives of the Entente at Vienna have promised a foreign credit to 
alleviate the situation, and that the Supreme Council at Paris is considering 
the matter. It is, I hope, needless for me to assure your Lordship that I have 
made no such promise, nor even expressed an opinion regarding the proba- 
bility of such a credit. Nor, as far as I know, have any of my foreign col- 
leagues or the members of the Reparation Commission. 

Apart from this misstatement, the article appears to sum up the situation 
not unfairly. The salient points are incontrovertibly the following :— 

1. Austria only possesses within her new borders a fraction of the food 
supplies and fuel necessary to sustain the life of her population. 

2. The new States place every obstacle in the way of exports to Austria, 
even of articles which they are bound by agreement to supply, and which 
have been paid for. 


! Not here printed: cf. below. 
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3. The Allies do not allow Austria to raise credits abroad in the only way 
she can do so, 1.e., by pledging her securities. 

The result of these conditions, and of the delay in coming to a decision at 
Paris to assist this country, is that the insufficient bread ration hitherto given 
to the population of Vienna has had to be halved for the coming week. The 
Tyrol and the provincial towns in Styria are altogether without flour, and a 
railway strike is threatened. Industry is at a standstill, and the few electrical 
undertakings still running are threatened every day with stoppage. The 
capital and much of the whole country is living from hand to mouth, with 
no security that the morrow will not bring them face to face with absolute 
famine. In short, the conditions of life are intolerable, and it is extra- 
ordinary that a terrible upheaval has not already taken place. 

It is not strange that the Social Democrats call aloud for union with 
Germany, and that the cry is finding from day to day a deeper echo amongst 
the mass of the population. The newspapers of this morning announce that 
the German Government have decided to send as much flour as possible to 
Vienna immediately, relying on its being made good later out of supplies 
destined for Austria. The friend in need is not likely to lose over this trans- 
action, and, if the Allies really intend to keep Austria and Germany apart, 
it is essential that they should force the New States to follow a line of action 
which will allow the population of this country to live. 

A copy of this despatch has been sent to ‘Astoria.’ 

I have, &c., 
for F. O. Lindley 
A.D.C. 


No. 297 


Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received November 27) 
No. 21 [155983/5445/3] 


VIENNA, November 22, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that Lieut. Col. Sir Thomas Cuninghame, 
Head of the British Military Mission, called a meeting at his house on the 
18th instant, to consider the urgent question of the supply of wood for fuel 
and the feeding of children in Vienna. 

The meeting was attended by Representatives of the Government, the 
Archbishop of Vienna, members of the Diplomatic Corps, and numerous 
persons of all classes interested in benevolent undertakings. 

As a result of the meeting, a Society was formed called the British Help 
for the Children of Vienna (Britische Hilfe fiir Wiener Kinder) of which I 
was elected Honorary President, and Sir Thomas Cuninghame President. 
Committees were chosen from leading Austrians without regard to their 
political opinions or social standing. The practical work of the Society will 
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be carried out by these committees working in close touch with the American 
Childrens Relief Organisation and with the Society of Friends, who are 
represented here by Doctor Hilda Clarke and Mr. Munro and who have 
been doing splendid work amongst the children. 

In ordinary circumstances I should not have felt justified in accepting the 
Honorary Presidency of a Society such as this, nor would Sir Thomas 
Cuninghame have taken the initiative in starting it. But the misery here is so 
intense, (my wife informs me that nearly all the children have rickets) and 
the population has become so apathetic and is so divided by mistrust of each 
other that I felt they would never succeed in helping themselves save under 
foreign impulsion. The whole object of the Society is to get the Austrians to 
help themselves and not to rely on foreign supplies alone; and the greatest 
care is being exercised to work hand in hand with the local Socialist bodies 
and the Government In this connection I should mention that Doctor 
Renner, the State Chancellor, expressed to me his gratitude for the action of 
Sir Thomas Cuninghame and promised his full support. 

The results of the meeting so far have been most gratifying and I venture 
to hope that, in the unusual circumstances which exist, Your Lordship will 
approve the action taken.! 

I have, &c., 
for F. O. Lindley 
A.D.C. 


1 In reply Mr. Lindley was informed in Foreign Office despatch No. 34 of December 1, 
1919, to Vienna that his action was entirely approved. 


No. 298 


Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received November 22) 
No. 26 Telegraphic [70/8/2/20657] 
BUDAPEST, November 22, 1919 


Your letter about Apponyi.' Fact that leader of Social Democrats wanted 
him as Minister President although bitterly opposed to him in politics is 
remarkable tribute to Apponyi’s reputation of honesty. Universal respect 
entertained for him in Hungary was shown by extraordinary effect of his 
visit here, at my request, to help in solution of crisis. No man stands higher 
for integrity and intellectual ability and I very much hope that you will be 
able to reconsider objections to his coming to Paris. Hungarians would feel 
it as a slight if their greatest figure was not allowed to represent them and his 
attitude is not, I venture to say, what it seems to be to you. 


No. 260. 
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No. 299 


Letter from Mr. Campbell (Budapest)! to Mr. Leeper (Paris. 
Received November 27) 


Unnumbered [ 56/1/4/20772] 


BUDAPEST, November 23, 1919 
Dear Leeper, 

I would very much like to give you all my impressions of the political 
situation as it was when I arrived here and as it is now, but that would mean 
my writing steadily for ten hours. I shall try to be as brief as possible. 

The present Government representing the National Christian Block began 
by riding a very high horse and stating definitely that they would not con- 
sider for a moment the formation of a Government of which Friedrich would 
not be Minister-President. They insisted that Friedrich held the confidence 
of the entire country and that if he were to go the country was lost. They 
declared that though Peace was necessary for Hungary it was even more 
necessary for the Allies and that it was more important for Hungary to have 
the National Christian Block all-powerful without Peace than a Coalition 
Government without Friedrich and with Peace. The position was rendered 
more difficult by the presence in the National Christian Block of such men 
as Csillery and Wein (Dentists) and Ereki, a ? [sic] little individual without 
taste. Garami and the Social Democrats and Barczy, representing the 
Democrats, refused to think of having anything to do with a Coalition 
Government headed by Friedrich. The position then looked to me very 
hopeless. Fortunately the non-party politicians Counts Apponyi and 
Bethlen vehemently urged that [sic] the immediate formation of a Coalition 
which would be accepted by the Allies. In addition Sir George Clerk had 
established a powerful personal influence over all the various parties, with 
perhaps the exception of certain members of the Extreme Right of the 
National Christian Block such as Wein and Ereki. Then came Sir George 
Clerk’s speech to the Conference of all political Parties, which came at 
exactly the right moment and had a very strong effect on the Conference. 
The Extreme Right, it 1s true, squealed lustily and still insisted on the im- 
possibility of their allowing Friedrich to go or of permitting such creatures as 
Garami, Barczy & Co. to take any part in a Coalition Government. They 
even declared that the best course for Hungary was to hold out as long as 
possible and so obtain better Peace terms. Their position already becoming 
weak, was smashed by the presence of Count Apponyi and Admiral Horthy. 
Count Apponyi is with the exception of Admiral Horthy the most univer- 
sally admired and respected man in Hungary. He holds the confidence of 
all Parties and is one of the very few men here who 1s able to view a political 
situation from a non-party standpoint. His political career has always been 
noted for the fact that he has striven to act as pacifist among the various 
political parties in order to ensure the stable government of the country. 


! Mr. D. C. Campbell was acting as secretary to Sir G. Clerk. 
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He is a pacifist. In the Debate which took place after Sir George Clerk’s 
speech, Garami, Barczy, the small-holders representatives, the various 
workers’ representatives, the Christian Socialist representatives and all the 
non-Party people present, paid the highest tribute to Count Apponyi and 
declared that they placed the most implicit confidence in him and would be 
prepared to support him as Minister-President of a Coalition Government. 
The Extreme Left stated that with Apponyi as Minister-President they 
would require practically no guarantees from the Government. Apponyi 
himself being sufficient guarantee. He himself in his speeches shewed that 
he had only one wish—to satisfy absolutely the terms of the Allies, in order 
that his country might be in a position to build up again her internal pros- 
perity. 

Admiral Horthy finally squashed the Extreme Right by declaring that his 
army was not strong enough to defend Hungary against the smallest in- 
vading force and that he had carried out implicitly, and would continue to 
carry out, the demands of the Allied Generals. He further added that for 
Hungary peace was absolutely necessary, and declared that for the moment 
he would guarantee order in Hungary but that if Peace was not made 
immediately and a loan not obtained from somewhere, he could not be 
certain of holding his army together and that if the Army were to go, order 
would go also. Admiral Horthy is the hero of the country and his small 
army, officers and men, are all devoted to him and would support him 
against any politician or political Party. 

He is a strong man, who can be trusted. He will not allow any group or 
groups of politicians to spoil Hungary’s chances of Peace, and will certainly 
stand for order and justice in Hungary. He will not be influenced by any 
Party considerations. 

Yours sincerely, 
A, D. F. GascoiGng 
for 
D. C. Campbell 


No. 300 


Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to Earl Curzon (Received November 29) 
Unnumbered [156886/5445/3] 


BUDAPEST, November 23, 1919 
My Lord, 
. Although it is perhaps rather outside my province as an international 
representative to offer any comments on reports sent to your Lordship by 
British representatives abroad, 1t may be useful, in view of the unusual 
opportunities which I have had during the last month of listening to every 
kind of political opinion in this country, to make some observations on 
Mr. Lindley’s despatch from Vienna No. 2! of November 4th. 


t No. 253. 
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I do not think that Dr. Renner’s apprehensions as regards Hungary, as 
reported in the concluding paragraph of that despatch, are based on a very 
accurate view of the present situation in this country. He is quite correct in 
stating that the majority of Hungarians, especially in the country districts, 
are in favour of a monarchical regime, indeed it would probably be but a 
slight exaggeration to say that to the Magyar agricultural population any 
regime without a monarch entitled to wear the sacred crown of St. Stephen 
is a meaningless absurdity. I do not, however, at all agree with Dr. Renner’s 
inference that the reinstitution of a monarchical form of government in 
Hungary would necessarily, or even probably, mean the restoration of the 
Habsburg dynasty. It might be so regarded by a small legitimist party, 
formed of members of the aristocracy, who regard their oath of allegiance as 
binding in all circumstances, and of constitutional purists, who argue that 
the Habsburg dynasty still reigns legally in Hungary, notwithstanding all 
that has happened, because King Charles has signed no Act of Abdication, 
but merely a document whereby he resigns the exercise of his sovereign 
functions. Should a stable regime be set up it is not likely, however, that such 
a legitimist party would be either numerous or powerful. 

I have little doubt in my own mind that the majority of thinking and 
intelligent Hungarians realise that the restoration of the Habsburg dynasty 
would be neither a practical nor a desirable policy to pursue. Public opinion 
holds the old Dual Monarchy to a large extent responsible for the disasters 
which have overtaken Hungary; I have heard it alleged on all sides that 
since the agreement made with Austria in 1867, the bulk of Magyar opinion 
was admittedly hostile to the union with Austria, to such an extent that at 
each election since that date, in order to secure a Government favourable to 
the maintenance of that union, resort had to be had to every kind of electoral 
manipulation and even pressure. There is a strong feeling too that the 
partnership was almost exclusively to the benefit of Austria, and that she 
used her position in a shameless manner to exploit Hungary, even more in 
economic than political matters. Such opinions are no doubt natural 
reflexes of judgment occasioned and accentuated by the five years’ war and 
subsequent vicissitudes, but there is also, I think, a growing understanding 
that the Entente Powers are in no temper to tolerate the presence on any 
throne of either Hohenzollern or Habsburg, and that Hungary, if she dis- 
regarded the unmistakable warnings in this connection, would run a grave 
risk of forfeiting the sympathies and aid among former enemies without which 
her reconstruction and the rehabilitation to the status of an orderly, pros- 
perous and cultured State which she so ardently desires, are materially 
impossible. 

It is certain, I think, that the Hungarians do not want a King who will 
reign in Vienna; there is, however, one Habsburg, the Archduke Joseph, 
who would be acceptable to a considerable body of opinion as King of 
Hungary, because he enjoys the personal esteem of all classes of the popula- 
tion, and is regarded as a member of the Hungarian branch of the Habsburg 
family, and therefore as a true Magyar. In fact, from the time of his grand- 
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father, who became Palatine of Hungary in 1790, his family has been entirely 
Magyar, and hated by the Austrian Habsburgs. The Archduke himself is 
fully aware of the objections which his accession to the throne would im- 
mediately raise, and he is, I am convinced, too good a patriot to think of 
rendering his country the disservice of adding to her present difficulties by 
the restoration in his person of a monarchy which would clearly be ob- 
noxious to the Allied and Associated Powers. 

That the Constituent Assembly which is to be convened as a result of the 
forthcoming elections will declare itself in favour of a monarchical form of 
government, probably of a limited character, 1s, I think, hardly open to 
doubt; for alongside the deep attachment to a monarchical form of govern- 
ment and the belief that the sole legal authority to govern resides in the 
crown of St. Stephen which undoubtedly exist among the great mass of the 
Magyar population, there is, among the more highly-educated classes, a 
strong feeling in favour of the continuity of the monarchical constitution, 
which is considered as unbroken, despite recent deplorable events, since the 
promulgation in 1222 of the Golden Bull, which Magyars look to as the basis 
of their constitution and liberties, and liken in that respect to the Magna 
Charta of England. 

I read in a local newspaper a few days ago that Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, 
replying to a recent enquiry in the House of Commons whether there was any 
idea of an English Prince accepting the Crown of Hungary, said that that 
was the first time any such suggestion had come to his notice. Had I been 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State at the time, such an answer in my 
mouth would have been disingenuous, to say the least of it. Persons and 
deputations, of well-nigh every political persuasion, who have visited this 
mission in connection with special subjects have informed myself or Sir Percy 
Loraine, one after another, with startling and almost embarrassing earnest- 
ness, that the ardent desire of the Magyar nation is that an English Prince 
should come here and reign as their King. England, they say, is the one 
country towards which they look with veneration and trust, whose institu- 
tions and ideas they regard as fundamentally in harmony with their own, 
and on whose aid and sympathy they base all their hopes of moral and 
material resuscitation. With the aid of an English King, at whose hands 
they would gratefully accept and adopt English ideas, institutions, and habits 
of thought, it would be possible, they maintain, for Hungary to emerge from 
her disaster and despair, and become a corner-stone of England’s policy in 
Europe, a pillar of stability in Eastern Europe, and a faithful rampart 
against Germany, should she ever become strong enough once more to re- 
sume her policy of encroachment towards the East. 

In view of the pentagonal character of this mission, neither I nor Sir Percy 
Loraine have encouraged any remarks of this kind, but the politeness of our 
attention in listening has at times almost given way before the assiduity with 
which they have been dinned into our ears. Nevertheless, I think I should 
report these indications to you as it is not impossible that Hungary, after 
signing her treaty and thereby recovering to some degree her liberty of 
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action, and after a decision by the Constituent Assembly in favour of a 
constitutional monarchy, may take the initiative of inviting Great Britain to 
send a Royal Prince to fill the vacant throne. 

I entirely share Mr. Lindley’s view that Dr. Renner’s fears of a Hungarian 
army marching on Vienna to restore the Habsburgs are fanciful. Such a 
proceeding would be most unlikely even under a Friedrich Government; 
since this evening, I am glad to say, the disappearance of the Friedrich 
Government has become a certainty, and I am quite certain that the new 
administration formed by M. Karl Huszar is not the least likely to embark 
on, or even contemplate, any such hazardous adventure. 

I have, &c. 
GrorcE R. CLERK 


No. 301 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Parts. Received November 28) 
No. 9 Telegraphic: by bag {114/1/11/20789] 


BUCHAREST, November 23, 1919 

Your telegram No. 13.! 

I saw Prime Minister this morning. Ultimatum had not yet been de- 
livered by American Minister, but his Excellency said he had received copy 
direct from Paris. He asked me what was the period granted for reply. I 
replied 8 days from date of delivery, which would no doubt take place this 
morning. I said that as he had already seen the note I would be glad to 
know if he had yet come to any decision. 

Prime Minister told me that as soon as Chamber had been properly 
constituted, i.e. after election of President &c., question would be submitted 
for decision by Parliament. He only hoped that unreserved signature would 
be decided upon, but felt by no means confident of this, as temper of country 
was uncertain and Roumanians of all shades and parties felt they had met 
with gross injustice at hands of Conference. 

I replied that it was futile at this stage to argue about rights and wrongs of 
questions involved, but I would urge him to the utmost of my power to prevent 
the catastrophe of a break with the Allies. Conference was justly exasperated 
by evasions and procrastinations which had taken place and would stand no 
further nonsense. Prime Minister said delay had been unavoidable as so 
serious a decision could only be taken with authority of parliament. He 
again attempted to point out to me what he characterised as flagrant in- 
justices, and stated that General Coanda was leaving for Paris to-morrow to 
explain. 

1 The reference is uncertain but was probably to Sir E. Crowe’s telegram (of November 
17, 1919) No. 28 to Bucharest and No. 13 to Sir G. Clerk at Budapest. This telegram trans- 


mitted the text of the note to the Rumanian Government adopted by the Supreme Council 
on November 15: see Volume II, No. 23, minute 2. 
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I begged his Excellency to give up all idea of obtaining any concessions 
whatsoever previous to unconditional acceptance of Allied demands. I said 
any further attempt to do so would only confirm Conference in their belief 
that Roumania was playing with them. I advised him most earnestly, in 
Roumania’s own interests, to agree to unconditional acceptance. If this 
were done, speaking quite personally, I felt that the Conference might be 
inclined, as promised in their last note, to examine the question as to whether 
certain modifications of form could be made. Prime Minister said that if he 
could feel sure of this it would make a difference. I replied that I could 
naturally make no guarantee, but that the Conference might very likely 
make some concessions of form to a repentant Roumania. After unconditional 
acceptance, someone who enjoyed the confidence of the Allies, such as Take 
Jonesco, could be sent to Paris to press for such concessions as Roumania 
felt to be absolutely vital. But too much must not be asked for. 

I do not wish to be too sanguine but venture to state that Prime Minister 
appeared greatly impressed by our interview. 

Copies to Foreign Office No. 512 and Sir George Clerk No. ro. 


No. 302 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Recetved November 28) 
No. 10 Telegraphic: by bag [114]/1/11/20790] 
BUCHAREST, November 23, 1919 


My immediately preceding telegram No. g.! 

Prime Minister tells me that one of points he regards as most vital is pro- 
visional retention by Roumanians of railway from Arad through Bikis Ciaba 
to Oradea Mare within line to be held by their troops. If they are obliged to 
retire to the line traced by Conference, this will mean cutting of above line at 
Bikis Ciaba and consequent impossibility to organise proper defensive posi- 
tion in face of Hungarian troops, who will certainly be animated by hostile 
sentiments towards Roumania, and may at any time launch further attack. 
Prime Minister states that railway line is absolutely essential to their com- 
munications, and surrender of Bikis Ciaba section will leave them defence- 
less.? 


™ No. gor. 
2 This telegram was repeated to the Foreign Office as No. 513 and to Sir G. Clerk at 
Budapest as No. 11. 
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No. 303 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Lindley (Vienna) 


No. 14 Telegraphic [154357/5445/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 24, 1919 

Your telegrams Nos. 15 and 16.! 

Every effort is being made in Paris to apply unexpended British balance 
of $2,000,000 out of the $48,000,000 Allied loan for Austria towards the 
purchase of 30,000 tons of wheat now at Trieste, which Italy is prepared to 
sell for dollars to Austria. 

Question of forwarding food from other depots such as Rotterdam involves 
provision of finance, which in turn involves major problem of Inter-Allied 
financial co-operation. We fully realise urgency of this problem and have 
instructed His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington to represent extreme 
gravity of situation to United States Government and to urge that solution 
depends upon their generous co-operation. 


1 These references should have been to Vienna telegrams Nos. 14 and 15 respectively of 
November 19, 1919. These were the two telegrams of that date summarized by Sir E. Crowe 
at the meeting of the Supreme Council on November 20: see Volume II, No. 27, minute 4. 


No. 304 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received November 25) 


No. 21 Telegraphic [155460/5445/3] 


VIENNA, November 24, 1919 

My telegram No. 5.! 

I hear it is doubtful whether United States Government will participate in 
any further credit for Austria and that proposal will in that case have to be 
dropped. If it is dropped I trust that no Allied loans or supplies will be 
granted to any of new States except on condition that they send sufficient coal 
and foodstuffs to Austria to keep population alive. As soon as these States 
learn that Austria is to get no credit passed their attitude? already sufficiently 
hostile will (? become) even worse and that they will stop supplies altogether. 

In any case refusal of a credit must have very serious consequences in this 
country but it might not be absolutely disastrous if sufficient pressure is 
brought upon neighbouring States. 

Repeated to Astoria.3 


' No. 264. 

2 The text as sent here read ‘. . . get no credit I fear that their attitude’, &c. (Vienna 
Archives/F.O. 120/924). 

3 This telegram was minuted by Lord Hardinge as follows: ‘Mr. Lindley’s suggestion 
does not sound like a practical policy at all. Were it a question of exchange of manu- 
factured goods it would be very different, but apparently Austria has nothing & is to get 
nothing. H.’ 
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No. 305 


Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received November 29) 


No. 22 [156752/5445/3] 


VIENNA, November 25, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report, with reference to my telegram No. 21! of 
yesterday’s date, that the newspapers this morning are full of the declarations 
said to have been made at Rome by Mr. Cecil Harmsworth and Signor 
Maraldi [sic]? to the effect that no further supplies could be sent to Austria 
until the necessary financial arrangements are concluded. 

The papers point out that, in the early part of this year, supplies were 
provided at once and the necessary financial arrangements negotiated later. 
Unless the same course is followed now, the supplies must inevitably arrive 
too late. The security Austria has to offer depends in the first place on the 
continuance of order and on the resumption of work by the population, 
which can only be ensured by the rapid arrival of food supplies and raw 
materials. The newspapers contrast the dilatoriness of the Allies with the 
readiness of the Germans to help their brethren in distress and a series of 
sympathetic telegrams between Berlin and Vienna has been published. 

There is no doubt that the papers are right in arguing that Austria will 
have nothing to offer the Allies, either in exchange for food supplies or as 
reparation, unless order is maintained and the population can resume work. 
As regards the maintenance of order, I learn from a particularly well- 
informed source that the Communists are again becoming active and hope 
to profit by the despair and apathy of the population. The elections to the 
Workmen’s Councils have been attended by only about 10 per cent. to 
15 per cent. of the electors, with the result, as I anticipated in my despatch 
No. 33 of the 7th instant, that a large number of Communists have been 
elected. From all I can gather, the majority of the workmen are heartily 
sick of the councils, the members of which are believed to have profited by 
their position to enrich themselves at the expense of the public. It is therefore 
natural that the elections were poorly attended, but the result is unfor- 
tunate. 

I learn further, from a particularly well-informed source, that some 
members of the Government desire to resign and have been endeavouring to 
persuade the State Chancellor to do the same. I shall see Dr. Renner this 
afternoon and hope to learn more of the actual situation. At the present 
moment the resignation of the Government could scarcely fail to be followed 
by disorders, and the situation is rendered the more delicate by the presence 

t No. 304. 

2 Mr. Harmsworth and Signor Murialdi had, as British and Italian representatives 
respectively, attended the session of the Supreme Economic Council held in Rome on 
November 21-23, 1919. For discussion there of the question of supplying Austria, see Papers 
relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, vol. x, pp. 618 f. 

3 Not printed. 
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in Vienna of a considerable number of Hungarian Communists who are 
anxious to use this capital as a base of operations against the Hungarian 
Government. 
A copy of this despatch has been sent to Astoria. 
I have, &c., 
F. O. LINDLEY 


No. 306 
Letter from Mr. Butler (Vienna) to Mr. Gorvin (Parts)! 


No. V/P/93/46 [157959/5445/3] 


VIENNA, November 25, 1919 
Dear Gorvin, ) 

With reference to the letter? which you wrote to me in your own hand- 
writing on the 27th ult. asking me what I think of the position in these 
countries at the end of the Relief period and the outlook for 1919-1920, I 
have to say that personally I can give you no very favourable account. In 
my opinion the position today is probably worse than it was at this time last 
year. 

The apparent want of appreciation in Paris of the conditions of this country 
which lead [sic] to the belief that everything would go smoothly when the har- 
vest was got in, and also the reliance placed on the supplies from Jugo-Slavia, 
has resulted in producing a state of things which would even in normal times 
have created panic, but which after the experience of the last twelve months 
and the weariness caused by the war has added dismay, dispair [sic] and even 
ill-feeling with a result that the movement for the Anschluss to Germany is 
being openly advocated by leading politicians as well as by the newspapers. 
There is a general feeling, I understand, that owing to the delay in appoint- 
ing the Reparations Sub-Commission here, and to the time which has been 
spent in their deliberations the Entente Powers instead of desiring to be help- 
ful, are really desirous of blocking not only the initiative of the Austrians, 
but the arrival of food, and Great Britain is being openly attacked as being 
one of the worst offenders in this matter. Germany, on the other hand, is 
helping in every way she can by expediting the delivery of foodstuffs and by 
the promise to send coal and is being lauded as the saviour of Austria. 

I cannot help recording the fact that the feeling towards Great Britain and 
the Entente Powers has undergone a very marked change for the worse 
during the last few weeks. 

With all the warnings which must have been received by the Entente 
Powers, it seems to me that their failure to grasp the position here is a most 


1 Mr. Gorvin transmitted a copy of this letter to Mr. Harmsworth on November 28, 1919. 
This copy was received in the Foreign Office not later than December 2. 
2 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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unsatisfactory feature, and unless some scheme be evolved by which sufficient 
money can be found to provide for— 

(a) A proper supply of food with reasonable reserves. 

(6) The provision of coal. 
and (c) The provision of Raw Materials so as to re-start the industries, 
there will arise some political party or leader in this country who will take 
independent action and make some provisional agreement either with 
Germany, Czech[o]-Slovakia or Hungary. 

With regard to Hungary, the position of course is in a state of flux, but it 
is felt in some quarters that the national feeling in Hungary 1s so strong that 
the white army under Admiral Hort[h]y might eventually become a menace 
to this country. In this view, however, I understand the best opinion does 
not agree. 

From Reports as regards food which I get from Budapest on which I must 
rely, not having been there for six weeks, I think that it will be possible to, 
at any rate, tide over the next few months so far as regards flour. We are 
getting in a fair amount of corn from the country now, and Major Lyons of 
the Railway Military Mission, who is helping us at Budapest, 1s, with Capt. 
Domaille, preparing schemes for expediting the collection of corn and also 
of fuel. 

We are arranging for a census of all foodstuffs to be made in all parts of the 
country not in the occupation of the Roumanians, but I may incidentally 
mention that no agricultural machinery has been left by the Roumanians 
East of the Danube, that very little has been sown in the territory lately 
occupied by the Roumanians and that Hungary will require 20,000 tons of 
spring wheat seed. 

The Roumanians when leaving Buda Pest, took 11,000 wagons and 40 
engines which they promised to return, but they have only returned one 
engine and no wagons. The transport question is one of the greatest difficulty. 

They had promised us personally not to take the 83 motor lorries required 
for the alimentation of the city, but despite their reiterated promise, they 
only left 36, of which only 14 were in working order—the others were beyond 
repair. 

I understand that the Hungarian Government are preparing a proposal 
to be submitted to the Reparations Sub Commission here with regard to a 
loan on securities, and also with regard to the food and financial position of 
the country, and you will in due course receive this. 

Despite all the present anxieties about the food position in Vienna and in 
Austria generally, and the depression which has been caused by the articles 
in the newspapers, I consider that the condition of the population of Vienna 
has improved beyond all questions [sic] since I first came here.? At that time 
there was very little traffic in the streets, and the people moved about in a 
state of exhaustion and the streets were never animated, whereas now, the 
horse and vehicular traffic is considerable, and the streets are thronged with 


3 Mr. Butler had arrived in Vienna in March 1919, and was now preparing, to return 
thence. 
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people, who, although badly clad and shod, yet move as if they had some 
interest in life. 

It is a bitter disappointment to me to be leaving the work here at the 
moment when the attacks of the Entente and more particularly on Great 
Britain are appearing in the papers, because I should like to have been able 
to refute the insinuations and to see, as will doubtless happen, tributes of 
appreciation to the work done for Austria by the various Missions which 
Great Britain has sent out here. 

As this may possible [possibly] be my last official letter to you, I wish to 
thank you very heartily for all the assistance that you have ungrudgingly 
given me, and once more to acknowledge the great assistance which I have 
at all times received from the very loyal staff who have worked with me during 
the times of stress and anxiety through which we have all gone. 

I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
C. K. BuTLER 


No. 307 


Sir G. Clerk (Budapest) to Sir E. Crowe (Parts. Received November 26) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [ 56/1/4/20744] 


BUDAPEST, November 25, 1919 


Following for Supreme Council No. 16:— 

My telegram No. 15.! 

I have? this morning given formal recognition of the Supreme Council to 
Huszar as provisional de facto administration of Hungary. 

Recognition 1s subject to the condition that the provisional Government 
undertakes to hold elections without delay, to maintain law and order in the 
country, to commit no aggressive action, to respect the provisional frontiers 
of Hungary pending the final definition in the peace treaty and to guarantee 
to every Hungarian national free civil nghts including those of a free Press, 
free right of meeting, freedom to express political opinions and a free, secret, 
impartial, and democratic election based on universal suffrage. I have 
added that I have notified the Supreme Council that the Minister President 
is prepared to nominate delegates to attend the Peace Conference as soon as 
an official invitation is received from Paris. 

t Not printed. This telegram of November 22, 1919 (received in Paris that day), reported 
the formation of a Hungarian government under M. Huszar, for which see Volume II, 


No. 33, appendix A. 
2 The remainder of this telegram is printed by F. Deak, op. cit., p. 530. 
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No. 308 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received November 27) 


No. 11 Telegraphic [114]1/11/20777] 


o 


BUCHAREST, November 25,' 1919 

My telegram No. g.? 

American Minister told me and my French Colleague yesterday that he 
would delay delivery of Note till this evening as he expected a courrier from 
Paris to-day and wished to see whether there were any special instructions 
for him from Mr. Polk. Meeting of four representatives was therefore con- 
vened at Foreign Office this evening and Note was duly handed to Prime 
Minister. Latter read it aloud very impressively and said it would at once 
be submitted to the King. I still feel Roumanians cannot be so mad as to 
reject ultimatum, but I should warn you that general impression is that she 
will not yield. I should therefore be glad to receive instructions as to course 
to be pursued in the event of rejection of our demands. Am I to leave volun- 
tarily all official British subjects and should we proceed direct to London, 
presumably at least one train for each nation will be necessary, and Rou- 
manians are sure to say they have no rolling stock available. 

My three colleagues are unanimous in thinking delay accorded to Rou- 
mania for answer is inadequate in view of difficulties of situation. It will take 
at least three or four days to complete organisation of Parliament and New 
Government will presumably need two days to arrive at a decision. I think 
reply may just reach us in time but it will be running things very fine. 
Italian Minister has pressed us to ask for extension of period for reply to 
20 days but I have not agreed as tension is very great and situation ought not 
to be allowed to remain unsettled for so long. But I venture to suggest two 
or three days grace might be given if necessary. 


! This telegram was wrongly recorded on this file as having been despatched on November 
27. The telegram was probably drafted on November 24 (cf. No. 329, enclosure 1, and 
Volume II, No. 31, minute 6) and was repeated to the Foreign Office as No. 517 of November 
26 (received November 27) and to Sir G. Clerk as No. 12 to Budapest. 2 No. gor. 

3 The text of this telegram as repeated to the Foreign Office here read: ‘Am I to leave 
(? with) all official’, &c. 


No. 309 
Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Paris) 
No. 7671 [47/1/6/9611] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 26, 1919 


Earl Curzon of Kedleston presents his compliments to the! Sir E. Crowe, 
! This word was included by mistake in the original. 
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and has the honour to transmit herewith copy of the under-mentioned 
paper. 

Name and Date Subject 
The Admiralty Nov. 21.2 Italian Policy in Hungary. 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 309 


Admiral Troubridge to Admiralty 


No. 19 
BUDAPEST, November 4, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to forward herewith some observations on Italian policy 
in Hungary. 

About the middle of March 1919 Prince Livio Borghese arrived in Belgrade 
ostensibly to assume the post of Minister Plenipotentiary. It is legitimate to 
assume that he was actually en route to Hungary, where there were then no 
other diplomatic missions and where the affairs of the Allies were in the hands 
of the Interallied Military Mission. 

He arrived in Belgrade having credentials only as Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Serbia: the Italian Government had, in December 1918, received the 
official announcement of the constitution of the new State of Serbia-Croatia- 
Slovenia, and were doubtless aware that with his limited credentials Prince 
Borghese would not be received in Belgrade as Minister. 

Prince Borghese stayed a few days at a hotel, presented his credentials, 
which were rejected, and left at once for Buda Pesth. There he assumed the 
position of Chief of the Italian Mission. 

He remained a considerable time in Buda Pesth, during which time it 1s 
not only common knowledge, but is completely established, that he organ- 
ised the sale of arms and equipment to the Hungarian Revolutionary 
Government. The Interallied Mission left on 23rd March rg19, but the 
Italian Mission remained throughout the period of control by Bela Kun; 
Prince Borghese left in- June for Vienna. 

He left behind at Buda Pesth, as head of the mission, Colonel Romanelli. 
This officer, who is extremely intelligent, is still in Buda Pesth and is en- 
trusted with all diplomatic business with the Hungarian Government, 
though doubtless his position is that his actions could be disavowed if 
desirable. 

Since the Roumanian occupation the relations between the Italian officials 
and the Roumanian authorities have been very close. 

A projected Italian, Hungarian, and Roumanian understanding has been 
freely talked of. This friendly position as regards Roumania has been empha- 
sised by Signor Tittoni, not only in the Conference at Paris and in the 
Chamber at Rome and the Italian press, but has formed the subject of special 


2 This formal covering letter is not printed. It transmitted to the Foreign Office a copy 
of Admiral Troubridge’s report of November 4, 1919, printed below. 
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radio communications from Rome to the Italian Minister at Bucharest, 
intercepted by my wireless at Buda Pesth. 

On 23rd August his Excellency Cardinal Csernoch, Primate of Hungary; 
visited me. He informed me he had received Colonel Romanelli who had 
been instructed to request him to give the support of the Church to a pro- 
posed candidature of His Royal Highness the Duke of Genoa to the Hun- 
garian Throne. It was hoped H.R.H. would meet with support, being a 
Catholic, the rival claims of the Roumanian Crown Prince, an Orthodox 
Churchman, not being evidently acceptable in Hungary. I telegraphed this 
information to His Majesty’s Government.3 

But notwithstanding this candidature the basis of all Italian policy was a 
good understanding between Roumania and Hungary, to be followed by the 
friendship or alliance with Italy, the elimination of Croatia and Slovenia 
from the Serbo-Croatian-Slovene State and its reunion with Hungary. The 
possession by Italy of Fiume, and the placing of the commercial facilities of 
the port at the disposal of the above combination, was an important factor in 
this project. 

The Serbian policy in Croatia caused this combination to have great 
chances of success. Croatia has been 800 years with Hungary, eight months 
only in the new Jugoslav State, and is very restless in its new environment. 

But it is precisely in this good understanding between Roumania and 
Hungary that the basis of this Italian policy has now failed. The protracted 
occupation of Hungary by the Roumanian army and the complete pillaging 
of the country, together with many cruelties and oppressions not necessary 
here to characterise, have naturally had a disastrous effect on the relations 
between Hungary and Roumania. 

On 20th October Colonel Romanelli called on me. He never visits me 
without some definite purpose. His purpose on this occasion was to inform 
me that the relations between Italy and Roumania had now undergone a 
change. He dwelt bitterly on the conduct of the Roumanian army in Hun- 
gary; stated that he had that morning visited M. Diamandi, the Roumanian 
High Commissioner, and had reproached him for the policy that had en- 
gendered a hatred between Hungary and Roumania that would endure for 
half a century, and that left no hope of an understanding between the three 
countries. It was, in fact, though he did not say so, the complete encircle- 
ment of Jugoslavia that no longer could be a practical policy for Italy, and 
his vexation was easy to understand. Colonel Romanelli left me under the 
impression that some new orientation of Italian policy was to be anticipated. 

On 31st October Admiral Horthy, Commander-in-Chief of the Hun- 
garian National Army, called on me. He informed me that two or three days 
since he had been visited by two of Colonel Romanelli’s agents. After some 
general parley on the subject of Italian assistance, they, being pressed for 
their credentials, produced cards of introduction from Colonel Romanelli. 
They made on his behalf a definite offer to Admiral Horthy with condi- 
tions :— 

3 See No. 138. 
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Italy was prepared ‘to furnish the National Army (known as the White 
Army) with guns, rifles, equipment, and clothing. 

In return they demanded a close understanding with Hungary and a 
recognition that the interests of Italy and Hungary were identical. 

That no understanding whatever should be come to with Serbia-Croatia- 
Slovenia, but that both Italy and Hungary should endeavour to detach 
Croatia from that State. 

That Hungary should have ‘nothing to do’ with Great Britain.‘ 

Further, that the Port of Fiume would be open to Hungary under special 
economic arrangements, and that the candidature of the Duke of Genoa 
would be dropped. 

Admiral Horthy was the Commander-in-chief of the Aeiciad Navy during 
the last year of the war. He is therefore the last man to rely upon Italian 
promises, and expressed to me the greatest mistrust of Italian policy, as 
might be expected of an Officer of his antecedents. 

The Archduke Joseph called on me directly after Admiral Horthy left. 
His is a simple mind. He came to give me the same information as the 
Admiral, but thought it might be possible by means of it to get some support 
from Great Britain. 

He dwelt on the necessity for Hungary to have support somewhere, aver- 
ring that if England did not help Hungary they would be obliged to accept 
Italy’s offers, and begged for my opinion. 

The Archduke is actually of very little account, being merely used by 
various individuals and factions to their own ends as occasion offers. Still 
he has to be reckoned with. 

I persuaded him that Hungary should stand on her own legs and be 
beholden to no one for her national recovery, least of all to Italy; whatever 
services Italy would render Hungary a very full price would without doubt 
be demanded. I reminded him that Italy, when in somewhat the same 
condition as Hungary found herself today, had called in the French and had 
paid for it with Nice and Savoy. 

The Archduke Joseph is a true Hapsburg, and never gives up hope of 
becoming Ruler of Hungary, and is in truth a great embarrassment to those 
who are endeavouring to reconstitute a new Hungarian national existence. 
He genuinely believes that the provinces that Hungary has lost will all shortly 
beg to return to Hungary and all insist upon a Hapsburg King. 

I have thought it may be of interest to H.M. Government to be made 
cognisant of these matters in view of the growing commercial interests of 
Great Britain in Central Europe, and especially in view of the efforts of other 
countries towards attaining here exclusive markets. 

It is possible that the offer of Italy to arm and clothe the National army 
may be accepted. I observed a tendency toward such acceptance and the 
condition of the army 1s such that it must be armed and clothed by some- 
one. 

A fair amount of commerce 1s brought into Hungary by Italy, but, though 

4 See No. 258. 
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so favourably situated geographically, there is no rapprochement between the 
two countries. 

Nevertheless, I venture to submit that these manceuvres, which are funda- 
mentally designed to oust Great Britain from the markets of Central Europe, 
require careful consideration. 

1 have heard today that Colonel Romanelli has been recalled to Italy, but 
for what object I cannot say. 

I have, &c., 
E. C. T. TRousripce, Admiral — 
Commanding on the Danube 


No. 310 


Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Paris) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic: by bag [155099/1193/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 26, 1919 


Your private telegram! of November 15th. 

I am satisfied from a letter received from First Lord of Admiralty, who has 
been in telegraphic communication with Admiral Troubridge, that there is 
no foundation for the report that the Admiral is identified with interests and 
partisans of Archduke Joseph. 

Far from showing leanings towards House of Hapsburg, Admiral informed 
Archduke, then Governor of Hungary, on his first meeting him, with direct- 
ness and precision, that neither he nor any of his family had remotest chance 
of being accepted by Entente as ruler of Hungary; the subject has never been 
re-opened by the Archduke, since it was Admiral who induced him to resign 
his position as Governor. 

Admiral Troubridge attributes report which has arisen to article in Matin 
communicated to newspaper from Roumanian sources in Buda-Pesth, 
describing him as a violent supporter of Hapsburg dynasty. 

You should take an opportunity of informing M. Clemenceau of the above.? 


Confidential, and for your information only :— 


Admiral Troubridge states in his telegram to Mr. Long that Hungary is 
pro-Entente, but that, while Hapsburg dynasty have but a small following in 
the country, they will elect their own King without doubt. These questions 
are now of course in Sir George Clerk’s hands. 


! Not printed. In this telegram (received November 17) Sir E. Crowe had reported the 
observations upon the attitude of Admiral Troubridge made by M. Clemenceau in the 
Supreme Council on November 15, for which see Volume II, No. 23, minute 6. Sir E. 
Crowe had commented in his telegram: ‘I confess that the allegations made by M. Clemenceau 
are not entirely new to me. I have heard the same story from other sources, some of them 
British. It has been reported that Admiral Troubridge has at least once, if not more often, 
dined with the Archduke Joseph. I must leave it to your Lordship to decide whether an 
appropriate warning should not be given to the Admiral.’ 

2 Sir E. Crowe briefly replied in a telegram of December 3 that he had communicated 
the substance of this message to M. Clemenceau ‘who declared himself satisfied’. 
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No. 311 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received November 28)! 
No. 12 Telegraphic [114]/1/11/20808] 


BUCHAREST, November 26, 1919 

I am sending following telegram in two parts for quicker transmission. 
Part I. Mr. Maniu came to see me to-night after dinner. He told me 
that in the present condition acceptance of the ultimatum was practically 
physical impossibility. Could nothing be done to prolong the term? I 
replied that the patience of conference was at an end and that the latter was 
determined to be played with no longer. I told Mr. Maniu that the deciding 
voice was admittedly his own and I implored him at this fateful juncture to 
exert it in right direction and save his country from the catastrophe into 
which policy of Mr. Bratiano was leading it. I recapitulated all the argu- 
ments to prove that the minorities clause 1s a harmless and necessary measure 


F ?many ‘ A ‘ 
and reviewed the ee) disastrous consequences of break with the Allies 


many of which appear to have escaped the notice of the Rumanian statesmen. 

Mr. Maniu admitted the truth of what I said but repeated that new 
Government could not with the best possible good will accept the ultimatum 
within the term at present fixed. Present Government had been installed 
merely with a view to securing free elections. They had no parliamentary 
majority or standing of any kind and could not possibly assume responsibility 
of decision involved. Parliament would be constituted by Friday,? Govern- 
ment would then resign and President of the Chamber and Senate would 
on Saturday advise King whom he should summon. 

Admitting the hypothesis that Transylvanian party were called on, 
Mr. Maniu said they would require at least 2 or 3 days to form Government. 
They would then need at least 1 day for deliberation. That would take us till 
Tuesday, day on which the term expired. He would make the following sug- 
gestion which must necessarily be regarded as hypothetical as the Party had 
not yet been summoned by the King. 

His policy was different from that of M. Bratiano in so far as the latter 
refused to discuss minorities clause. He himself and his party would go to all 
possible lengths to avoid break with the Allies. I had told him some weeks 
ago that the Conference would probably make certain concessions of form to 
the new government which showed desire to meet the wishes of the Allies. 
Sir G. Clerk had confirmed this. Would the Conference therefore grant short 
extension of time tosend delegates to Paris to explain the Roumanian objections 
to the actual form of the clauses? I replied that I was afraid that the moment 
for discussion was past. I said that I could hold out no hope that the Con- 
ference would agree to any delay whatsoever but if proposal were prefaced 

1 This telegram and No. 312 were repeated to the Foreign Office as Nos. 521 and 522 
respectively (received November 28 and 29) and to Sir G. Clerk as Nos. 13 and 14 to 


Budapest. 
2 November 28, 1919. 
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with definite acceptance of the principle involved in the minorities clause and 
of the Allied demands regarding evacuation and requisitions it was just 
possible that the Conference would agree to hear the new Rumanian 
delegates regarding the objections to actual form of the clauses. 


No. 312 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Recewwed November 29) 
No. 13 Telegraphic (114/1/11/20822] 
BUCHAREST, WVovember 26, 1919 


Part 2 of my telegram No. 12! to Astoria. 

Mr. Maniu replied that he would be glad to accept principle of rights of 
minorities. He had already gone further than this in his public declaration 
and in Alba Julia resolution.? (I pressed him strongly to substitute ‘minorities 
clauses’ for ‘rights of minorities’ in this undertaking, but he said he could not 
(? bind) his party so far though he hoped they would agree.) He would 
however, ask that signature might be deferred pending examination of 
Roumanian objections to actual form used. He would at once accept mixed 
commission under Allied president to enquire into requisitions. Regarding 
evacuation he would propose Roumanian troops should provisionally retire 
to line of Theiss and withdraw to line now proposed immediately after 
acceptance by Hungary of allied peace terms. He begged me to do my 
utmost to obtain acceptance of this proposal as it was most that he could do 
if party were called to power and it was only hope of avoiding catastrophe of 
break with the allies. He pointed out that if such a catastrophe resulted in 
submersion of Roumania in Bolshevism and anarchy this would have a 
disastrous reaction on Bulgaria and Serbia. 

He begged me to say that he had just held conference with leaders of all 
the democratic parties, and they had unani[m]ously expressed their amaze- 
ment that great democratic powers should act in such a manner as to make 
it impossible for Parliamentary government to be heard in the matter at 
issue. 

He appealed most earnestly to conference to give him this last chance. 
I repeated that I could hold out no hope but that I would telegraph at once 
to you and use what small influence I had to secure short extension of term 
with a view to hearing Roumanian objections to form of clauses subject to 
definite previous acceptance by Roumania of principle involved therein and 
of allied demands regarding evacuation and requisitions. As to evacuation 
conference’s demands were categorical and though I knew allies had no wish 
to be unjust to Roumania I did not know if they could possibly agree to his 
proposal. He replied that it was matter of life and death for Roumania 
and line proposed would leave her utterly defenceless. Allies’ own military 
authorities could not but confirm this. Once Hungary had signed peace terms 
danger would be over. 


t No. gir. 2 See No. 165, note 6. 
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I feel it my duty to recommend Mr. Maniu’s proposal may be accepted 
if made provided undertaking is (? given) as proposed by me viz ‘(? clause)’ 
relied on rights under consideration. As to evacuation I think difficulty 
might be met by Allies guaranteeing Roumania against attack by Hungary 
by retirement‘ to frontier line though (? on my) suggesting this to Mr. Maniu 
he said such guarantee would be no protection. Similar guarantee had been 
made before and a (? have not) protected’ Roumania against Hungarian 
Bolshevick attack. Allies would never send troops to enforce their guarantee. 
I replied that his suggestion as to provisional retirement to line of Theiss 
would never be accepted. Conversation (in German) began at 9 p.m. and 
Mr. Maniu has just left me at 2.30 a.m. after I had read to him in German 
literal translation of above which he passed as correct. Used every possible 
argument to convince him of necessity of unconditional acceptance of 
ultimatum but failed to get more from him than stated above. I laid great 
stress on danger from . . .° if Roumania breaks with allies as I know this 
consideration has great weight with Transylvanians.’ 


3 The latter part of this sentence read in the confirmatory copy of this telegram sent by 
bag to the Foreign Office: ‘. . . provided undertaking is amended as proposed by me viz. 
“‘clause”’ for “rights’’.’ 

4 The text in the copy sent by bag here read ‘. . . by Hungary in event of retirement’, 
&c. 

S The text in the copy sent by bag here read ‘. . . and had not protected’, &c. 

6 The telegraphed text is here uncertain. The text by bag here read ‘danger from 
Hungary’. ; 

7 In his immediately following telegram, No. 14 of November 26, 1919, to the British 
Peace Delegation, Mr. Rattigan further reported that General Averesco had just visited him 
and had informed him that if the King of Rumania were to ask him, General Averesco, 
to form a government ‘he would agree to do so. In that case he would at once give Allied 
representatives confidential assurance that he accepted terms of ultimatum without re- 
serve, and would if conference insisted give immediate official acceptance.’ Mr. Rattigan 
also reported in this telegram that General Averesco was stated to have informed M. Maniu 
that ‘he would support Transylvanians in accepting Allied demands either morally or by 
actual inclusion of some of his supporters in Ministry on one condition viz. dissolution of 
present Parliament after a short session for transaction of most urgent affairs and for rati- 
fication of treaty. French chargé d’affaires has been informed by Editor of a leading 
paper that Italian Minister has asked him to publish article to the effect that Italy only 
associated herself in ultimatum after desperate struggle and that his own sympathies are 
entirely with Roumania.’ 


No. 313 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received December 2) 


No. 23 Telegraphic: by bag [157465/5445/3] 


VIENNA, November 26, 1919 
My Despatch No. 22.! 
I had a long conversation with the State Chancellor, Doctor Renner, on 
November 25th. 
1 No. 305. 
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He began by saying that he desired to warn all the foreign Representatives 
in Vienna that it was quite impossible to keep the newly-formed State of 
German-Austria together much longer if the existing uncertainty as to food 
and fuel for the morrow continued. 

His policy was to carry out the Peace Treaty loyally but the desire to join 
Germany was growing every day and the Tyrol and Upper Austria and 
Styria would simply break away unless the present intolerable uncertainty 
came to an end. 

He denied that there was any disunion in the Government which, on the 
contrary, had never been more united or more determined to see things 
through. 

The Communist danger he did not fear though he knew that considerable 
sums of money were still coming from Russia, being smuggled through the 
Polish and German lines. He admitted that many Bolsheviks had been 
elected to the Workmen’s Councils. This was because the mass of the work- 
men were heartily sick of them and did not vote. He had always known that 
the Councils would soon discredit themselves and he hoped the time would 
come to suppress them entirely before long. He was very much afraid of pure 
anarchy. I should mention that the Chief of Police takes a much less opti- 
mistic view of the Communist danger which is increased by the presence here 
of numerous Hungarian bolsheviks and will become more serious on the 
arrival of the two hundred thousand prisoners of war who are due in Vienna 
this winter and who will find the housing and living conditions intolerable. 
At the same time I incline to the view that political communism 1s much less 
of a danger than pure anarchy. 

Doctor Renner then spoke of the extradition of Bela Kun and other 
Hungarian communists at present interned in Austria. He said that these 
men were securely held and that he thought it would be a political mistake 
to rouse public feeling by handing them over in the present circumstances. 
He hoped that by next summer the situation might have improved and there 
was always time to have these people hanged. At the same time he would 
agree to the extradition if the Great Powers desired it. I replied that I had 
received no communication on the subject from Your Lordship and could 
not therefore say any more than that I would report what he had said. My 
own view is that Doctor Renner is right and that these men had better be 
hanged later should they be proved to be the murderers they are believed 
to be. ; 

Doctor Renner then spoke of the relations with Czecho-Slovakia and 
expressed the intention of himself visiting Prague in order to come to some 
arrangement as to coal etc. He thought that the Czechs would be pleased 
at the humiliation of Vienna entailed by this visit. The idea seems somewhat 
childish but I am assured that the Czechs really feel as the State Chancellor 
believes and I did what I could to encourage the visit. 

Since seeing Doctor Renner I have talked with several well-informed men 
who were formerly opposed to Union with Germany. They are unanimous in 
declaring that unless the existing uncertainty as to the future is relieved very 
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quickly, German-Austria will break up. At present this country is not a 
going concern. 
Repeated Astoria. 


No. 314 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 2) 


No. 25 [157588/1193/3) 


VIENNA, November 27, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit, herewith, copy of a memorandum com- 
municated to me by the Austrian Department for Foreign Affairs on the 
subject of that part of Western Hungary which has been handed over by the 
Peace Treaty to Austria. 

The facts concerning this district are, as far as I can learn from impartial 
persons, as follows :— 


1. The district is mainly inhabited by persons of German race and 
language. 

2. The majority of these inhabitants were, at the time the Treaty was 
drawn up, in favour of the transfer. At that time there was a Bolshevik 
Government in Hungary. 

3. The majority of the inhabitants are now in favour of remaining Hun- 
garian, since they have no wish to join a State which is starving and 
bankrupt. 

4. Parts of the district are fairly fertile and would be of some use to Vienna 
owing to their propinquity. But the district could not possibly supply 
more than a fraction of the needs of the Capital in agricultural produce. 


As Your Lordship is aware, the district is still occupied by Hungarian troops, 
and the Hungarian Government have, I understand, proposed a Plebiscite. 
The Austrian Government have refused this and stand on their Treaty Rights. 
The question has also become one of internal politics; the opponents of the 
Social Democrats maintaining that the district is of no importance to Vienna 
and that, by giving it up, the good will of Hungary and a favourable Com- 
mercial Treaty could be obtained. They consider that the attitude of the 
Social Democrats on this question has been a real disaster for this country. 

It would appear that, if Austria really could obtain these advantages in 
return for a small district which has never belonged to her, she might, in her 
present desperate situation, do well to make a bargain. But the Treaty would 
have to be revised, so I abstained from making any observations on the sub- 
ject when Doctor Renner last mentioned it. 

A copy of this Despatch has been sent to ‘Astoria’. 

I have, &c., 
F, O. LINDLEY 
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ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 314 


Herr Ippen to Mr. Lindley 


Département des Affaires Etrangéres 
de la République d’Autriche 
I-7022/3 


VIENNE, le 21 novembre 1919 
M. le Haut-Commissaire, 

J'ai Phonneur de mettre ci-joint a la disposition de Votre Excellence a 
titre d’information la traduction abrégée d’un mémoire que la Section 
occidentale de la Société pour la protection de la nationalité allemande en 
Hongrie vient de présenter au Département des Affaires Etrangéres. Ce 
mémoire contribuera certainement a élucider |’état actuel dans la partie de 
la Hongrie occidentale dévolue a l’Autriche par le traité de St. Germain en 
Laye. 

Je saisis, &c., 
IPPEN 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 314 


ad I-7022/3 ee 
ore 


Par le Traité de Paix de St. Germain, ratifié par la République d’Autriche, 
les districts hongrois limitrophes a la Basse-Autriche et a la Styrie ont été 
réunis a |’Autriche aprés avoir été séparés pendant des siécles du pays 
autrichien. La conférence de paix a pris cette décision aprés avoir examiné 
et considéré toutes les circonstances relatives a la question. La population de 
la Hongrie occidentale a acclamé cette décision conforme a leurs propres 
désirs. 

Malgré cette situation, les Magyars essaient de maintenir par des moyens 
de force leur domination sur ces territoires qui Jadis leur avaient été cédés 
arbitrairement et contre tout droit par un empereur habsbourgeois. Main- 
tenant les Magyars font circuler dans le pays des agitateurs et influencent 
la population par des feuilles volantes et des pamphlets. Ils racolent des 
partisans de village a village, de maison a maison, ils collectent des signatures 
contre l’union et soumettent les manifestes qu’ils exactent de cette maniére 
de la population aux représentants de |’Entente, en faisant croire que ces 
déclarations représentent la volonté des habitants. Pour illustrer la maniére 
dont les Magyars revétus du pouvoir traitent la population austrophile il 
suffit de citer le cas du jeune étudiant Paul Gross de Halbthurn dans le 
département de Wieselburg. Ajoutons que cette localité est située dans la 
partie de la Hongrie occidentale adjugée 4 l’Autriche. Ledit Paul Gross ne 
s’est rendu coupable d’aucun crime, si ce n’est d’avoir manifesté en faveur 
de lunion avec l’Autriche dans une assemblée convoquée par le Ministre 
Bleyer pour gagner la population allemande a la cause du régime hongrois. 
Pour cet acte le malheureux Gross a été arrété le 1% septembre dernier et se 
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consume a partir de ce jour — c’est-a-dire depuis trois mois et demi — dans 
la prison de Raab sans qu’un jugement aurait été rendu. D’une maniére 
analogue on traite grand nombre d’hommes et jeunes gens austrophiles 
qu’on arréte sous prétexte qu’ils appartiennent au parti communiste. En 
prison ils sont soumis au plus dur régime, méme a la bastonnade. Parmi les 
phrases dont aime 4 se servir la propagande magyare, iI faut citer l’axiome 
que les Autrichiens se trompent radicalement s’ils croient que la Hongrie 
occidentale pourrait améliorer leur situation alimentaire par des envois de 
provisions. Les Magyars savent trés bien que |’Entente a pris la décision, 
concernant l’union de la Hongrie occidentale avec |’Autriche, surtout en 
vue de faciliter approvisionnement de la ville de Vienne. Par conséquent ils 
s’efforcent maintenant a réfuter la possibilité d’une exportation de vivres, en 
donnant des chiffres statistiques difficiles a vérifier. La propagande se sert 
pour influencer la population de feuilles volantes, elle travaille par la presse, 
en insérant des articles aussi bien dans les journaux hongrois que dans des 
feuilles autrichiennes achetées par le parti hongrois, elle se fait fort de résolu- 
tions prises par des corporations hongroises et profite de mémoires que des 
sociétés protectrices magyares nouvellement créées envoient aux représen- 
tants de l’Entente. L’esprit magyar, trainé dans la ruse politique, semble 
croire que c’est la le point ov 11 faut poser le lévier. 

Il n’y a que quelques mois que la propagande magyare a porté les paysans 
de la Hongrie occidentale a croire que |’Autriche ne vise l’union que pour 
s’emparer des riches provisions et se garantir par la de la famine. Maintenant 
les Hongrois veulent faire croire le monde que la Hongrie occidentale est un 
pays sans ressources, ne pouvant pas se passer lui-méme de l’importation de 
denrées produites a |’intérieur de la Hongrie. Que les arguments invoqués 
pour prouver cette thése sont faux, résulte a l’évidence de la fameuse lettre 
ouverte que le fameux Geza Zsombor, ancien Gouverneur de la Hongrie 
occidentale et actuellement Secrétaire d’Etat hongrois, a adressée au maire 
de Vienne. Le sieur Zsombor, né de parents magyars, pére d’enfants 
magyars, est, pour ainsi dire, ‘Magyar pur sang.’ Cet homme, intrigant sans 
scruples, s’est impos¢ aux Allemands de la Hongrie occidentale comme leur 
représentant et ose prendre la parole en leur nom. Dans sa lettre susmen- 
tionnée Zsombor va si loin de prétendre que le département allemand de 
Wieselburg — par conséquent, le district le plus riche en céréales—a di 
importer du district magyar de Kapuvar du blé en quantité telle a compro- 
mettre l’approvisionnement dudit district si riche en temps ordinaire. C’est 
de cette méme fagon que M. Zsombor veut prouver ses autres assertions. 

En relisant les phrases de cette lettre, peu claires et méme contradictoires, 
en partie, on s’apercoit bient6t comme |’auteur se tourne et se torture pour 
prouver des choses auxquelles évidemment il ne saurait croire lui-méme. 

Vu ces exagérations et défigurations magyares, nous déclarons, en con- 
naissance des conditions de notre pays natal, ce qui suit: 

Ii est faux que de vouloir affirmer que l’union de la Hongrie occidentale 
avec l’Autriche aménerait dans les deux pays une catastrophe pour leur 
approvisionnement. 
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La Hongrie occidentale produit un surplus en bétail, en blé, fruits et 
légumes, elle est peuplée par une population travailleuse et d’assez grande 
force contributive et son union a |’Autriche procurera a la ville de Vienne 
Pélargissement territoriale nécessaire 4 sa vie. De méme la Hongrie occi- 
dentale ne perdra rien par cette union. Elle rentrera dans sa patrie et espére 
de l’union un nouveau essor économique. Le Gouvernement hongrois I’a 
toujours traité en maratre ainsi que depuis des années le pays n’a certaine- 
ment pas progressé s'il n’a pas rétrogradé. Si quelques districts de la Hongrie 
avaient cette année-ci une faible récolte, la récolte peut étre bonne l’année 
prochaine. II ne faut pas ni généraliser, ni exagérer les difficultés causées par 
la guerre. La ow des villes ou des villages de la Hongrie occidentale ont 
importé du blé et des fourrages de l’intérieur de la Hongrie, ils pourront le 
faire aussi a |’avenir. Ils seront a méme d’acheter a bon marché, vu que le 
marchand hongrois aura a craindre la concurrence de la Yougo-Slavie et de 
la Roumanie. C’est la la vraie situation. 

Il y a quelques semaines, le comte hongrois Nicolas Szécsen, autrefois 
Ambassadeur a Paris, a prétendu dans un article publié dans la Neue Frete 
Presse de Vienne que la plus grande partie de la classe supérieure en Hongrie 
occidentale est magyare. I] a entiérement dit la vérité. Depuis des années 
les Magyars ont, au profit de leur race, écumé l’intelligence de la population 
allemande en Hongrie comme on écumerait la créme du lait, en transfor- 
mant par les écoles magyares les fils de parents allemands en Magyars 
fanatiques. Les hommes, prenant maintenant la parole devant les repré- 
sentants de ]’Entente pour discuter la question de la Hongrie occidentale sont 
des Magyars ou — ce qui est pire encore — des Allemands, transformés en 
Magyars, par les écoles hongroises. L’élément instruit qui pourrait se mettre 
a la téte du peuple travailleur fait défaut aujourd’hui en Hongrie occidentale, 
et quant aux quelques Chefs, sortis du peuple lui-méme, la peur leur ferme 
la bouche. C’est pourquoi nous autres Allemands de la Hongrie occidentale, 
hommes et femmes vivants 4 Vienne, nous nous mettons sur les rangs et 
prenons la parole pour nos pauvres compatriotes, subjugués par les Magyars 
qui les tiennent par force dans l’ignorance et dans l’impuissance. 

Nous prions les Puissances de |’Entente d’instruire ses représentants en 
Hongrie de ne pas attacher foi aux hommes qui se présentent devant eux pour 
manifester ou pour remettre des mémoires contre l’union, puisque ces mani- 
festations sont extorquées ou arrangées par des Magyars ou des renégats, de 
méme que les mémoires sont confectionnés par la propagande magyare. 

Ce n’est que la prompte union de la Hongrie occidentale a |’Autriche qui 
saurait garantir la population paisible contre l’esclavage et lui assurer le droit 
d’énoncer son opinion. C’est pourquoi nous prions les Puissances de I’ Entente 
de faire respecter leur décision, et d’induire les Magyars a évacuer un terri- 
toire qui, vu les stipulations du traité de paix, ne leur appartient plus. 

Ce mémoire a été rédigé par la Section occidentale de la Société pour 
la protection de la nationalité allemande en Hongrie. II est signé par le 
Comité de direction et par les hommes de confiance de la Section présents a 
Vienne. Sur leur demande aussi le poéte et député autrichien Adam Miller- 
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Gutenbrunn ainsi que l’ancien expert pour la question de la Hongrie occi- 
dentale a St. Germain, Monsieur Ernest Frédéric Beer, docteur en droit y ont 


apposé leur signature. 
VIENNE, le 19 novembre 1919. 


No. 315 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received November 28) 


No. 227 Telegraphic [156490/2138/3) 


PRAGUE, November 27, 1919 

Following sent to Vienna to-day No. 2. 

Your telegram No. 184! of November 18th and Mr. Lindley’s telegram to 
me of November 15th.? 

I spoke to President yesterday on the subject and he promised to telegraph 
immediately to Bratislava in the sense desired. 

I have however no confidence in efficacy of his action unless strong in- 
fluence is brought to bear by His Majesty’s Government on Authorities at 
Bratislava. 

This can best be done by sending either a Consular or Military Repre- 
sentative to that town (please see my despatch No. 158 [157] of November 
6th). 


1 No. 289. 
2 The reference is uncertain but was presumably to the repetition to Prague of No. 282. 
3 No. 257. 


No. 316 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received November 28) 


No. 228 Telegraphic (156479/2138/3) 


PRAGUE, November 27, 1919 


Your telegram No. 181! of November 13th. 

President informed me yesterday that he would be glad to accept Your 
Lordship’s candidate for post of Financial Adviser at a salary of £3,000 per 
annum, and would be glad if his arrival here could be expedited as far as 
possible. 

I am asking President to give me this in writing. 


1 Not printed: cf. No. 192, to which it bore reference. 
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No. 317 
Report by General Malcolm (Berlin)' 


No. 31 [159450/4232/18] 
BERLIN, November 27, 1919 


Part I.—Polttical 


1. Before dealing with the home politics of Germany—there are no foreign 
politics—I wish to enter the strongest possible protest against the accounts 
which have been appearing in the London Press, notably in The Times of the 
so-called ‘Hindenburg demonstrations’, and the dangers concealed therein. 
These reports have been little short of scandalous. It is true that Hindenburg 
was received with a guard of honour on the initiation of Colonel Rheinhard, 
and without orders from higher authority; it is also true that there were 
certain demonstrations as Hindenburg made his way to and from the 
Reichstag. What else was to be expected? Naturally enough crowds assem- 
bled to see the man who was, and is, Germany’s greatest living hero, and 
those who formed them were sympathetic to the ideals which he still embodies. 
Equally naturally, there were men who cried ‘Come back as President’, 
‘Down with Erzberger and the Jews’, and so on. But after all this means very 
little. The biggest of the demonstrations is not to be compared with the 
crowds which accompanied Herr Haase’s funeral for two hours through the 
streets of Berlin, and if the danger of a Putsch (armed rising) from the Right 
were the greatest which threatens this country, it would be in a much happier 
state than is actually the case. 

Similarly, the cry of Germany’s secret army is childish. Orders for the 
reduction of the Reichswehr to 100,000 men have been prepared, and the pre- 
liminary steps are now being taken. Then there are the Sicherhettspolizet, a 
thoroughly organized body of men, but probably without much sympathy 
with the old régime—perhaps 50,000 in all. There are the Cettfrewwilligen, not 
a very numerous force, and:the Einwohnerwehr, who correspond fairly closely 
to our special constabulary, except that they are, for the most part, better 
armed. Apparently it is this body which is, simultaneously, to attack the 
Entente forces abroad and restore the Monarchy at home. When I say that, 
at the age of 71, General von Kluck has become a private in the force and 
salutes a modern lieutenant, its chances of carrying its dual task to a successful 
conclusion may be estimated on military rather than on journalistic lines. 

For goodness sake, do not let us lose all sense of proportion. 

The departure of Hindenburg without any disturbance of the peace, and 
a general improvement in the weather, have soothed people’s nerves and 
produced a much calmer feeling in Berlin. It is to be hoped that a similar 
result will follow in London. 

2. As I have several times had occasion to remark before, events of what 


! A copy of this report was received in the Foreign Office from the War Office on 
December 8, 1919. 
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would appear to be of the very greatest importance seem to arouse but little 
general interest in Germany. A very marked instance has occurred in the 
case of the refusal of the American Senate to ratify the Peace Treaty.? I 
think anyone would have been justified in expecting this event to have been 
received with joy by the whole of the German Press. Instead very little notice 
is taken of it, chiefly, I suppose, because everyone is thoroughly sick of these 
prolonged negotiations. 

The following extract from Vorwdrts expresses the sort of view which I have 
heard put forward, but it really amounts to very little. The people realize 
that they are beaten, and that they cannot resist the Entente when it 1s in 
earnest :— 


‘The Treaty is profoundly altered by the defection of America, as her 
participation is essential to its fulfilment. The League of Nations, too, 
becomes quite a different thing in the absence of America. Germany 
agreed to be ruled by certain commissions, the constitution of which was 
laid down in the Peace Treaty. She has every right to object to commis- 
sions not so constituted. That would vitiate the whole Peace Treaty, and 
Germany would be entitled to withdraw her consent to certain of the 
conditions. She had every reason to suppose that America would not be 
unfriendly, and, consequently, if America does not participate in the work 
of settlement, Germany may fairly ask for some compensation. 

‘The legend of Anglo-American community of interest is now exploded 
and the League of Nations becomes a British creation. The budding idea 
of international mutual consideration has received a severe set back.’ 


In contrast to this indifference, much interest has been aroused by Com- 
mander Kenworthy’s question in the House of Commons, whether, in view 
of the Hindenburg demonstrations, the Entente will take any steps to support 
the present Government. So far as we know the question was to have been 
asked on Monday last.3 The answer is eagerly awaited. 

3. In the course of these reports I have made many references to the 
struggle which was certain to take place over the Bill for the Establishment of 
Workmen’s Councils, as provided for in the new Constitution. This bill has 
been under discussion in Committee No. 7 of the Reichstag, and has now been 
so far whittled away, largely owing to the influence of the Democrats, who 
have recently joined the Government, that it now provides only for two 
workmen to sit on each Board of Directors. At one time it seemed possible 
that the Government might fail to carry its Bill through the Reichstag, with 
the result that an election would be forced on much earlier than we have 
hitherto expected. I understand, however, that the Government is of the 
opinion that it will arrive at a compromise which will enable it to command 
a Parliamentary majority, and that there will be no reason to go to the 
country before May or June of next year. 


2 Cf. Volume V, Chap. IT passim. 
3 November 24, 1919. This question was in fact asked and answered on December 2: see 
Parl. Debs., 5th ser., H. of C., vol. 122, cols. 202-3. 
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This same question of Councils, though in a different form, for here it is a 
question of Government, has definitely split the Independent Socialist Party. 
Daumig, probably guided by Radek,’ has refused to come to any com- 
promise, with the result that the negotiations for a fusion of the two Socialist 
Parties have been broken off: the Left being too weak without Daumig and 
the Communists to enforce their terms, which included the retirement of 
Herr Noske, in addition to a large measure of Socialization of Industry. 

While, therefore, the Government has come to an agreement over Councils 
in factories, its opponents have failed to do so on the much larger question of 
government. 

4. The position of the Coalition would, therefore, be decidedly favourable 
but for one factor, which cannot yet be appraised. For some time past there 
have been rumours of corruption (Schieberei) among certain prominent men, 
and the names of Ebert, Scheidemann and Noske have been mentioned. It 
is said that both the Independents and the parties of the Right are in posses- 
sion of the facts, but that neither wished to make public use of them. The 
Independents did, however, intend to turn their knowledge to such account 
as would enable them to get rid of Scheidemann and Noske from public life, 
and to force admission of their own members into the Government. How- 
ever, on the evening of 25th November, an attack was made in an evening 
paper upon the brothers Clartz and Professor P., otherwise Scheidemann. 
A hot denial by Scheidemann appeared yesterday, the 26th, and it was 
expected that the formal attack would be unmasked this morning. So far, 
nothing has appeared, but the Independents say that they have docu- 
mentary and photographic proof of everything they allege. 

5. The indignation about the non-return of prisoners of war from France 
Is increasing, and the reference to it in M. Clemenceau’s last note® has met 
with very bitter comment. Altogether, the hostility of the Berlin Press to the 
Entente, especially the French, is more marked since the return of Herr von 
Simson from Paris. The general feeling may be described as one of helpless 
hatred, for the country knows that it is too broken and too disunited to resist 
any demands which may be made upon it from outside, and at the same time 
is face to face with bankruptcy, coal famine and food famine at home. 

The Berliner derives but little comfort from the knowledge that things are 
equally bad, if not worse, in Budapest and Vienna. 

The one bright spot is that the people really want to work. In some parts 
of the Ruhr district the miners have agreed to work an extra shift per week, 
the coal thus won to be exchanged for food from Holland, which, in turn, 
will be devoted to the better feeding of the miners and their families. It is 
hoped that before long this system may be greatly extended. 

6. From all accounts which reach Berlin, it seems certain that the German 


4 Note in original: ‘See also Reports Nos. 27 and 28 [not printed].’ 

5 M. Radek, a member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, had arrived 
in Berlin from Russia in December 1918. 

6 The reference was probably to the note of November 22, 1919, printed in Volume II, 
No. 29, appendix C. 
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adventure in the Balkan [Baltic] Provinces? is at an end, and, owing to the 
sudden cessation of supplies of money and food from Germany, discipline has 
completely broken down, except in Bischoff’s Iron Division. The Letts are 
having easy successes everywhere, the Russian forces lately under Bermont 
have dissolved, and the Plehwe detachment, which had heavy losses in its 
attack on Libau, was lost for some days, though believed to be retiring on 
Memel. Meanwhile the Lithuanians established themselves across the rail- 
way at Taurogen, thus cutting the main line of retreat into East Prussia. 
However, thanks to the intervention of General Niessel’s Mission,’ the 
Lithuanians have been induced to leave the railway free for the retreating 
troops, so that it is hoped that the danger of their breaking up into roving 
bands may be avoided. Efforts have also been made to induce the Letts not 
to cross the Lithuanian border in pursuit of the retiring Germans, but whether 
they will be successful is still uncertain. 

7. I attach herewith :— 

(a) Paper A.8—A translation of the Prussian Bill for making Upper Silesia 
into an independent Province. 

(6) Paper B.—A précis by Colonel Pollock of two articles by ‘Arnold 
Struthan’ on the ‘Foreign Policy of German Communism,’ which recently 
appeared in the Hamburg Communist paper. The interest of the articles 
lies in the fact that ‘Arnold Struthan’ is really Radek. 

(c) Paper C.2—A translation by Colonel Pollock of the Prussian regulations 
for the formation and functions of ‘Parents Advisory School Councils.’ 

N. MaAtcotm!® 


APPENDIX TO No. 317 
Paper B 


The Foreign Policy of German Communism and of the Hamburg National Bolshevism, 
by Arnold Struthan 


“Kommuntstische Arbeiterzeitung,’ 21st and 22nd November [1919] 


I. The Manifesto of the Hamburg Opposition Party—During the negotiations 
preceding the Versailles Treaty, certain people in Germany began to look to 
Bolshevism as the only hope for their national salvation. In so far as this was 
a genuine desire to save German ‘Kultur’, and was not merely a wild political 
adventure, the Soviet Party ought to have welcomed those who were willing 
to forgo their bourgeois privileges, provided they were not merely making 
use of Bolshevism as a temporary expedient. Educated people may become 
adherents of Bolshevism as a result of studying philosophy or religion, or 
even on esthetic and patriotic grounds. 

But Bolshevism is a goal for those workers who are fighting for their 

7 See Volume III, Chap. I passim. 8 Not printed. 

9? Appendix below. 

10 The second and third parts of this report, ‘Military’ and ‘Miscellaneous’ respectively, 
are not printed. 
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freedom, and possesses its own developmental laws and requirements, and 
recruits joining the cult must accept its maximums [? maxims] in full or else 
leave it alone. The Communistic Party may, however, have relations with 
Bolshevists, who have become such merely on patriotic grounds, ¢.g., patriotic 
officers in Germany might freely accept honourable service in the German 
Red Army, but Bolshevism cannot abandon its proletariat international 
point of view in order to obtain adherents. In the same way Bolshevist 
foreign policy must not be converted into a nationalist foreign policy, as was 
recently advocated by the Opposition in Hamburg, in their address to the 
working men of Germany. 

II. Lessons from the Foreign Policy carried on by the Russian Revolutton.—A 
most important question is what relations can a Proletariat State hold to 
Capitalist States. Every revolution has an international bearing. Thus, the 
English revolution turned English capitalism into Imperial commercialism 
and brought about war with Republican Holland, its rival. The French 
revolution found itself opposed to Capitalist England, united with the feudal 
powers of Middle and Eastern Europe. In this conflict England struggled to 
destroy French Colonial and commercial power, while the German States 
were fighting against the bourgeois revolution. 

The Proletarian States which are now coming into existence, cannot come 
into conflict with each other as they have common interests; further, they can 
rest assured that renewed struggles between capitalist powers will facilitate 
their establishment. 

The Russian Revolution is the first product of the world turmoil resulting 
from the world war. It is highly interesting and amusing to read in the 
Memoirs of Ludendorff, Helfferich and Czernin,'! how the Central Powers 
were alternately swayed by their desire for peace in the East, and their fear 
of the consequences which might ensue in the internal condition of their own 
countries if free communications were allowed with Bolshevist Russia. The 
Bolshevists’ idea was to conclude a peace by understanding, without conquest 
or oppression. 

After the collapse of Czarism in March, 1917, power fell into the hands 
of a Government composed of the Progressive Junkers (Prince Lvov), of 
the industrial and financial capitalists, and of the petty bourgeoisie. The 
Entente powers refused to take part in the peace negotiations. German im- 
perialists tried to mask their peace terms as a peace of understanding. The 
Bolshevists perceived the real drift of their intentions and broke off negotia- 
tions, as it was impossible to offer any armed resistance. Lenin’s main object 
was to gain time for Bolshevism to become firmly established throughout the 
country. In a few months the first corps of the new Red Army was in exis- 
tence, and able to oppose the Czecho-Slovak hirelings, who endeavoured to 
punish Russia for its defection from the Entente. At the present time a Red 
Army of 14 million men is protecting Russia on all its fronts. 


1! For the memoirs of General Ludendorff see No. 172, note 21. The memoirs of Herr 
Helfferich (German Minister of the Interior, 1916-18) and of Count Czernin (cf. No. 172, 
note 16) had been published in 1919. 
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The Soviet Government is honestly endeavouring to conclude peace with 
the Entente and its hired bandits. To attain this it is willing to make almost 
any sacrifice to its principles; it has even offered to pay the Czarists debts, for 
doing which it has been called a traitor by some of the revolutionaries. It 
realizes that it must make concessions in order to remove the strangling effect 
of the blockade and the devastating effects of war. The world revolution in 
Western Europe and America has progressed very slowly, and will require 
decades to succeed. Thus, the foreign policy forced upon Soviet Russia 1s 
to arrive at a modus vivendi with the capitalist states. Proletariat states can 
exist alongside capitalist states in peace and carry on commerce, although 
the capitalist countries would prefer to strangle them. Entente attacks on 
Soviet Russia cannot long be continued in view of their financial position, 
and of the growing sympathy with Lenin’s rule among their working classes. 
Entente countries also require Russia as a market, and as source of raw 
materials. English and American capitalists fear that Russia may fall into 
the hands of German imperialists, and this fear has inclined them to make 
peace, but it will not be a lasting peace. The very existence of a proletariat 
state is a constant excitement to revolution in capitalist countries. Every 
proletariat government therefore must be prepared to defend itself until the 
world revolution has become an established fact. The necessity for con- 
cessions to capitalist states may delay the fulfilment of the communist pro- 
gramme, but it is wiser to grant these in order to put an end to war, which is 
a much greater case [? cause] of delay. 

C. E. Potiock, Colonel, 
British Military Mission, Berlin. 
26th November, 1919. 


No. 318 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Recerved December 6) 


No. 215 [159208/1193/3] 


BUCHAREST, November 27, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to your despatch No. 308! forwarding Sir George Clerk’s 
telegram No. 10? relative to the alleged persecution of Hungarians in 
Transylvania, I have the honour to report that I brought these charges to 
the notice of Mr. Maniu and urged him to invite an Allied Commission of 
Inquiry. 

Mr. Maniu stated that throughout his life he had been guided by the 
principles of justice, equal rights, and complete freedom for all races and all 
religions. He could point to his public actions and declarations as proof of 
his sincerity. He wished to make me a full and frank statement as to the 
situation in Transylvania. 

1 This formal covering despatch of November 17, 1919, is not preserved in Foreign Office 
archives. 2 No. 262. 
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There were no doubt isolated cases of injustice there, just as in Ireland, or 
any other country where there was unrest. But he assured me, with every 
appearance of sincerity, that in every instance of injustice brought to his 
notice he inflicted severe punishment—generally instant dismissal—on the 
guilty party. He was absolutely determined to give complete equality to all 
sections of the community. He felt he could claim that even the Hungarians 
had confidence in him. He thought, therefore, that it was only fair that any 
accusations of ill-treatment should be submitted directly to him. 

He would like to point out that the Hungarians in Transylvania could not 
reconcile themselves to the idea of the country becoming Roumanian. Any 
opportunity which they could find therefore to bring discredit on the Rou- 
manians they naturally seized. Plots of all kinds were nfe. Hungarian 
money was being used in large quantities to this end. Every kind of story— 
some founded on fact, some pure concoctions—was utilised to influence 
foreign opinion. For example he would cite the story of Bishop Mailath. 
The latter had stated that a Roumanian disguised as a British Officer had 
been sent to visit him, and had trumped up a story which had resulted in his 
arrest. The facts were that a British journalist, by name Baerlein, had 
visited the Bishop and had been invited to dinner, at which fourteen im- 
portant Hungarian sympathisers had been present. Mr. Baerlein had been 
so shocked at the treasonable language used by the Bishop in the presence of 
his guests, that he had made a report to the Roumanian Authorities. Mr. 
Maniu had had therefore no option but to order the Bishop’s confinement to 
his own grounds. He could not believe that if an Irish Bishop had publicly 
preached rebellion against England, our own authorities would have acted 
differently. He had absolutely no objection to the Bishop holding views 
hostile to Roumania: indeed, he could understand it. Nor did he object to 
the Bishop giving these views in private, even to a foreigner. Thus he had 
himself presented the Bishop to an American at Sibiu, and had left them alone 
together after saying, ‘I wish you to talk to this American gentleman with 
entire frankness. Tell him what you like.’ This was one thing. But that a 
man in the Bishop’s position should allow himself to preach rebellion before 
fourteen people was very different and could not be overlooked. The con- 
finement was attended with no hardship and was merely a precautionary 
measure. 

Again with regard to the university professors of Cluj, about the treatment 
of whom I had spoken so strongly, it was perfectly true that at first the oath 
of allegiance had been demanded of all officials and public persons. Rightly 
or wrongly it had been held by the Provisional Council of Transylvania that 
in view of the union with Roumania proclaimed by the representative 
Assembly of Alba Julia, the oath of allegiance was both legitimate and 
necessary. But when it was found that the Hungarian Officials were con- 
vinced that, in giving the oath of allegiance until the union had been definitely 
ratified by the Allies, they would be traitors to their country, the King had 
himself requested that the oath should not be exacted, and the demand was 
accordingly dropped. At Cluj University, all the Hungarian Professors had 
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insisted on resigning for no other reason than the appointment of a Rou- 
manian Supervisor over the University, a measure which he considered both 
reasonable and necessary. In other respects the University had retained 
complete freedom. The truth was that these professors were centres of 
irredentism and discontent. In any case if they were now in want and distress 
it was their own fault and the immediate consequence of their irreconcilable 
conduct. 

With regard to arrests and expulsions he could naturally not assert that 
there had been no single case of injustice. As he had said, isolated cases had 
occurred, just as they no doubt occurred in Ireland or elsewhere, but when- 
ever he heard of them he took instant action to punish the offenders. The 
state of feeling which provoked such cases was the fault of the Hungarians, 
as the Roumanians were only too glad to be friends, and it was the former 
who showed bitter hostility. Generally speaking, however, he could affirm 
that expulsions and arrests took place only in the case of those Hungarians 
who were convicted of plots against Roumania, or of the countless undesir- 
ables who had flocked into the country since the war. Bona fide residents— 
however hostile to Roumania—who took no active part in the many con- 
spiracies rife in the country were left alone in perfect freedom. 

As to religious persecution he could not even take this seriously. But if 
it was true that complaints had been made, he asked that they might be 
referred direct to him. He knew that I myself was aware of his intense con- 
viction as to the necessity for complete religious toleration. 

He was against the idea of an Allied Commission, not because he had any 
fear as to the result. On the contrary he would be glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of disproving the charges brought against the Roumanians. But the 
arrival of an Allied Commission would be the signal for a violent outbreak 
of irredentism, as it would encourage the Hungarians in their belief that the 
attribution of Transylvania to Roumania was not yet decided. But he would 
ask me, as British Representative in Roumania, to go to Transylvania and, 
make a personal inquiry. He would give me the fullest liberty of action, 
would allow me to go anywhere I wished, alone, or in the company of any 
Hungarians I desired to take. He would even allow me to state publicly that 
I had come to hear Hungarian complaints of injustice, and that anyone 
would be free to come and lay his case before me. I replied that I would 
submit this proposal to my Government, and took this opportunity of saying 
that if Mr. Maniu feared the effects of an Allied Commission what must be 
the result of a refusal to accept the ultimatum and the consequent break with 
the Allies. The whole Hungarian population of Transylvania, as well as 
Hungary herself, would regard it as a heaven-sent opportunity to pay off 
their scores and work for the reincorporation of Transylvania in the Hun- 
garian State. 

If Your Lordship approves Mr. Maniu’s proposal, I would need probably 
three weeks at least to make a proper investigation. I would further suggest 
that it might be advisable for the French Chargé d’Affaires to make an in- 
dependent inquiry. In ordinary circumstances I would propose the American 
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Representative, but I would observe very confidentially that Mr. Vopicka 
is hardly suitable for such work. He is popular here, but his knowledge of 
languages is elementary, and neither his judgment nor his experience of men 
and matters—outside business—are such as to justify any confidence in the 
accuracy of his findings. His report would undoubtedly be honest, but would 
be of little value as independent testimony to us, though I presume it would 
weigh with American opinion. 
I have &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


No. 319 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received December 5) 


No. 527 Telegraphic: by bag [158947/1193/3] 
BUCHAREST, November 27, 1919 


Further significant light is shed on Italian disloyalty to Conference by 
remark made yesterday to Military Attaché by highly placed Roumanian 
Officer to the effect that ‘When you Allies have made a decision, one of them 
always comes and advises us in contrary sense’. As I am sure of M. Cam- 
bon’s loyalty, this can only mean Italy. 


No. 320 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received December 4) 


No. 16 Telegraphic [114/1/11/20996] 
BUCHAREST, November 27, 1919 


Marshal of the Court came last night to tell me that Queen was getting 
very bad advice from Prince Stirbey who has just returned from Italy. He 
was afraid that Her Majesty would counsel the King against acceptance of 
ultimatum. Latter was already much worked up by Bratiano. Marshal 
begged me therefore to request immediate audience of both King and Queen 
and to use very straight language. He was good enough to say that I had 
much influence with their majesties, and that they might yet be persuaded to 
support those in favour of acceptance. I agreed to request audiences and 
am to see Their Majesties separately immediately after their return from 
Sinaia this afternoon. 

Addressed Astoria; repeated Foreign Office No. 525. 
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No. 321 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received December 5) 
No. 16 [17] Telegraphic [114/1/11/21027] 


BUCHAREST, November 28, 1919 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I have had long separate audiences of King and Queen. I found 
their Majesties in great perplexity and distress but by use of very straight 
language have obtained promise of both King and Queen to use all their 
influence to secure acceptance of ultimatum. King asked me whether there 
was any hope of Conference assisting him to achieve settlement by according 
new Roumanian Parliamentary Government some small mitigation of terms, 
if demands were accepted in principle. I reminded His Majesty that term 
expired on Tuesday? and that I could hold out no hope of slightest mitiga- 
tion but that I felt personally that Conference might make some small con- 
cessions to new Government which accepted (? principles) involved. King 
replied that if Allies did not wish for overthrow of dynasty they would give 
him some rope. I said that Allies were fully alive to importance of main- 
taining dynasty but that ultimatum had come after three months evasion on 
the part of Roumanian Government and time for discussion was past. King 
replied that he was afraid that moment chosen for ultimatum was fixed on ad- 
vice from Takejonescu [sic]. Conference appeared to think they were thwarting 
trick of Bratiano to employ Parliamentary support for strengthening of his 
defiance. As a matter of fact moment could not have been worse chosen. 
Bratiano’s position in Parliament was very weak and if only patience of 
Conference had lasted a little longer he believed that solution could have 
been obtained through Parliamentary Government without humiliation and 
bitterness of ultimatum. I said that it was quite useless to discuss what might 
have been. As it was Roumanians [Roumania] had enemies on all sides who 
would at once attack her if she broke with the Allies. Army was no doubt 
very good at present but there was already great discontent there and through- 
out country over continued mobilisation and getting worse from day to day. 
As soon as Army could no longer be relied on whole country would go to 
pieces and lapse into anarchism and Bolshevism. I feared that the throne 
would not last . . .3 Acceptance of ultimatum was therefore absolutely 
essential. I implored His Majesty to send for Mr. Maniu and advised* him 
to accept ultimatum immediately and without reserve. I informed him of 
Averesco’s offer to Maniu reported in my telegram of yesterday.’ This 
should enable Maniu to take desired action and I believed King’s earnest 
advice would convince him. His Majesty promised to give this advice but 


t No. 320. 2 December 2, 1919. 

3 The text is here uncertain. In the copy of this telegram repeated to the Foreign Office 
by bag as No. 528 (received December 5) the text here read ‘. . . would not last six months’. 

4 In the copy repeated to the Foreign Office this word read ‘advise’. 

5 See No. 312, note 7. 
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said he would beg Conference to save Roumania by accepting any offer 
which might be only some . . .° short of satisfactory. 

Very Confidential. Queen told me that M. Clemenceau informed General 
Coanda that he attached no importance to maintenance of Monarchy. 
I therefore . . .7 King that my Government were fully alive to importance 
of maintaining dynasty and thereby preventing Bolshevism. 


6 The text is here uncertain. In the copy repeated to the Foreign Office this passage read 
‘,.. some 10% short’, &c. 

7 The text is here uncertain. In the copy repeated to the Foreign Office this passage read 
*, .. therefore told King’, &c. 


No. 322 


Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) 
No. 30 Telegraphic [114/1/11/20808) 


PARIS, November 28, 1919 

Your telegram No. 12! of November 26th. 

Supreme Council this morning discussed what further action was to be 
taken.? I had just received your telegram No. 113 and communicated to the 
Council your own suggestion for a delay of two days and that of the Italian 
Minister for an extension of twenty days. It was unanimously decided that 
no change could be made in the time limits already fixed for the com- 
munication of the Roumanian reply. 

Bulgarian treaty* was signed yesterday, but simultaneously a protocol was 
signed under which Roumania can become a party to treaty within eight 
days. This period therefore expires midday, December 5th, and in order 
that Roumania may sign then she must previously have accepted signature 
of Austrian treaty and minorities treaty. In these circumstances it was 
agreed to-day that Supreme Council would not insist on receiving Rou- 
mania’s reply here in Paris on December 2nd, when period under ultimatum 
expires, and that demands under ultimatum would be considered met if 
satisfactory answer reached the Allied representative at Bucharest at mid- 
day, December 2nd, always provided this information is received by the 
Supreme Council at a date not later than the morning of December 5th. 

The Supreme Council also considered various suggestions for modification 
of the Minorities Treaty put forward tentatively by M. Antonescu. These 
modifications concerned (1) the omission of a reference to the treaty of Berlin 
in the preamble; (2) the omission of the two articles concerning the Jews; 
(3) the insertion in the preamble of a recognition of the Decree Law of 
Jewish Emancipation of May 2and. 

It was decided that the Committee on New States should consider these 


t No. 311. 2 See Volume II, No. 31, minute 6. 
3 No. 308. 
4 The treaty of peace between the Allied and Associated Powers and Bulgaria. 
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modifications urgently this afternoon. It is probable that Council will agree 
to accept points (1) and (2) but will refuse reference in preamble to the 
Decree Law of May 22nd. 

Since the discussion, I have received your telegram No. 12.! In answer to 
it I must refer you to the impossibility of changing the dates already fixed 
by the Supreme Council except in the sense indicated above. Please impress 
insistently on M. Maniu, or any other responsible Roumanian statesman, the 
absolute necessity of immediate compliance with the demands of the Con- 
ference. Any specific modifications which the Roumanian Government may 
ask for in the Minorities Treaty should be immediately communicated by 
telegraph, in order that they may be examined by the Supreme Council on 
or before Tuesday, December 2nd. The Council holds firmly to the very 
generous offer made in their note to consider such modifications, but within 
the short period of time now left this can only be done through telegraphic 
instructions to the Roumanian Representative here. Apart from these 
modifications in the preamble, and in the two specific Jewish clauses, the 
ultimatum must be accepted completely on the date prescribed. 

In the event of no answer being given, or of the answer being incomplete, 
the action foreshadowed in the ultimatum will immediately be taken by the 
Supreme Council. You will in that case have to leave Bucharest with your 
colleagues, handing over charge of British interests to representative of some 
neutral power, and leaving a junior member of your staff in charge of the 
archives. There is no need to take measures for the return of British subjects, 
as naturally there is no question of a state of war. 

You should take every step you think fit to call the attention of all 
responsible Roumanians to the critical character of the situation, and to the 
danger which threatens them from breaking, by their own act, friendly 
relations with the Western Powers. Roumania herself will be held solely 
responsible for the consequences of diplomatic rupture. 


No. 323 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received November 30) 


No. 1629 Telegraphic: by bag [156914/1193/3] 


PARIS, November 29, 1919 
My telegram No. 30! to Mr. Rattigan. 
At this morning’s meeting of the Supreme Council? M. Clemenceau read 
a letter which had been addressed to the President of the French Republic 
by the King of Roumania criticising very strongly the attitude of the Con- 
ference, maintaining that Roumania had been unjustly used, and calling 
upon M. Poincaré to induce his Government to observe a more friendly 
attitude. Similar letters had been sent to His Majesty The King and the 
King of Italy. 


1 No. 322. 2 See Volume II, No. 32. 
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M. Clemenceau was extremely annoyed by what he described as a most 
unusual and unwarranted step on the part of the King of Roumania. Your 
Lordship will no doubt remember that he is always peculiarly sensitive on 
the question of the constitutional powers of the President of the Republic, 
and their strict limitation. He saw an aggravation of the offence committed 
by the King of Roumania in his having addressed himself to three of the 
Allied and Associated Heads of Government, but not to the two others. 

He said he was instructing the French Ambassadors in London and Rome 
to propose that the three Heads of State should authorize their respective 
Government[s] to prepare a joint answer to King Ferdinand, and Your 
Lordship will no doubt receive a communication to this effect from M. 
Cambon. 

I said I would submit to Your Lordship the question of tendering advice 
to His Majesty The King in favour of the course proposed. 

M. Clemenceau went on to observe that according to recent telegrams 
from Bucharest, the King of Roumania and his Government were, even at 
this last moment, not prepared to alter their totally unjustifiable attitude; 
and the feeling is unanimous in the Council that the authority of the Con- 
ference and of the Allied Governments must be maintained. The period 
prescribed in the ultimatum expires midday on Tuesday next,3 and Rou- 
mania’s answer must have reached the Supreme Council before Friday, 
5th December, in order that Roumania shall have the right to sign the 
Protocol of Accession to the Austrian, Bulgarian and Minorities Treaties. 
I have already warned: His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Bucharest to hold 
himself in readiness to leave, together with his colleagues, if no satisfactory 
reply has reached the Council by Friday. 

I trust Your Lordship will give Mr. Rattigan such other instructions as 
you may consider necessary, so that he may be prepared to leave at once 
when the term expires. He will expect to receive directions as to which 

Government should be asked to take charge of British interests in Bucharest. 


3 December 2, 1919. 


No. 324 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 5) 


No. 529 Telegraphic: by bag [158949/392/19| 
BUCHAREST, November 29, 1919 


Government resigned yesterday. 
Repeated to Astoria No. 18.! 


1 By a confusion, two Bucharest telegrams of November 29, 1919, to the British Peace 
Delegation were numbered as No. 18. The first of these was the repetition to Paris of the 
present telegram, as here indicated; the second was the telegram cited in note 3 to No. 325. 
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No. 325 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Recewved December 3)? 


No. 19 Telegraphic [114/1/11/20960] 
BUCHAREST, November 29, 1919 


Roumanian Government handed us reply to ultimatum at 6 p.m. tonight. 
General tone and substance of Note were so unsatisfactory that after official 
delivery had taken place I thought it my duty to warn Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs that note as drafted meant certain rupture. With 
support of my French Colleague I begged them to take back note and modify 
it considerably. American Minister, who has little knowledge of French, 
supported this request generally and finally Italian Minister advised Rou- 
manian Ministers to increase what they offered. After some very heated 
conversation between myself and Mr. Misu, he and Prime Minister appeared 
to realise to some extent fatal consequences of Note as drafted. Prime 
Minister asked us finally what modifications we would suggest. After long 
discussion and deliberation between the four Representatives we drew up 
modifications of text embodying minimum of what we thought Conference 
might accept. Prime Minister then said text could only be modified with 
assent of Council of Ministers, and it was impossible to call one before 
Monday.? I replied that I could not believe Ministers would refuse to 
attend Council to consider question affecting the whole future of Roumania. 
Prime Minister finally agreed to call Council tonight and submit modifica- 
tions proposed by us. I again warned both Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to do all in their power to ensure acceptance of modifications, 
which represented absolute minimum acceptable and called their attention 
to grave responsibility which lay with them. 

We are? to hear at 10 a.m. tomorrow whether text is to stand then require at 

1 This telegram was noted on the filed copy as being ‘R[eceived] 11.45 [? a.m.]’: cf, 
however, note 3 below. The telegram was repeated to Sir G. Clerk and to the Foreign Office 

2 December 1, 1919. 

3 The following paragraph indicates a confusion between the texts, as received, of the 
present document and of No. 311. The present telegram is noted on the file copy of the 
British Peace Delegation as being an ‘amended copy’ and as having been repeated to 
the Foreign Office as Bucharest telegram No. 521, which was, however, the number of the 
repetition to the Foreign Office of Bucharest telegram No. 12 to the British Peace Delega- 
tion, printed as document No. 311 (cf. No. 311, note 1). The present paragraph, from the 
words ‘at least one day for deliberation’ onwards, is a repetition, evidently by mistake, of the 
last part of No. 311. The repetition to the Foreign Office of the present telegram is, in 
the file copy in the main files of the Foreign Office (157699/1193/3), numbered as Bucharest 
telegram No. 530 and wrongly described as a repetition of Bucharest telegram No. 18 to the 
British Peace Delegation: cf. No. 324, note 1. This copy of the present telegram in the main 
files of the Foreign Office is noted as ‘from Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) November 2gth. 
D[ispatched] 5 p.m. (from Paris) (? December 2nd). R[eceived] 8.50 p.m. December 2nd, 
1919.’ In this text the first paragraph is, subject to minor verbal variation in decyphering, 
the same as that printed above; the remainder of the telegram read, apparently correctly, in 
this text: ‘(? We are to) hear at (? 10) a.m. (? tomorrow) whether text is to stand as drafted 
or (? whether) our modifications are accepted. I will forward copies of notes and full 
(? comment)s by bag (? Monday) morning. Repeated to Foreign Office 530.’ This passage 
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least one day for deliberation. That would take us till Tuesday, day on which 
term expired. He would make the following suggestion which must necessarily 
be regarded as hypothetical, as party had not yet been summoned by King. 
His policy was different from that of Bratiano in so far as latter refused to 
discuss Minorities Clause. He himself and his party would go to all possible 
lengths to avoid break with Allies. I had told him some weeks ago that Con- 
ference would probably make certain concessions of form to new Government 
which showed desire to meet wishes of Allies. Sir George Clerk had confirmed 
this. Would Conference therefore grant a short extension of time to send 
delegates to Paris to explain Roumanian objections to actual form of Clauses. 
I replied that I was afraid moment for discussion was past. I said I could 
hold out no hope that Conference would agree to any delay whatsoever but 
if the proposal were prefaced with definite acceptance of principle involved 
in Minorities Clause and of Allied demands regarding evacuation and 
requisitions, it was just possible that Conference would agree to hear new 
Roumanian delegates regarding objections to actual form of Clauses. 
corresponded to that in the second Bucharest telegram of November 29 to be numbered 
as No. 18 to the British Peace Delegation (see No. 324, note 1). This telegram was noted 
on the Peace Delegation file as having been received at ‘11.45 [? a.m.] December grd, 1919’ 
and repeated from Bucharest to the Foreign Office as No. 530; it read as follows: ‘Rumanian 
government handed us reply to ultimatum at 6 p.m. today. General... [text uncertain] 
I replied that I could not believe ministers would refuse to attend council to consider 
questions affecting whole future of Roumania. Prime Minister finally agreed to call council 
tonight and submit modifications proposed by us. I again warned both Prime Minister 
and M.F.A. to do all in their power to ensure acceptance of modifications which repre- 
sented an absolute . . . [text uncertain] acceptance and called their attention to the grave 
responsibility that (? indirectly) lay with them. We are to hear at 10 a.m. tomorrow whether 
text is to stand as drafted or whether our modification will be accepted. I will forward 
copies of note with full comments by bag (? Monday) morning.’ 


No. 326 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received November 30) 


No. 25 Telegraphic [156938/5445/3] 
VIENNA, November 29, 1919 

Your telegram 2086! to Washington. 

State Chancellor in long conversation to-day emphasised necessity of 
proceeding at once with purchases of further flour since Trieste stocks would 
be finished . . .2 January 8th. He declared that if Allies would allow security 
necessary for a loan of 100,000,000 dollars to be withdrawn from purview of 
Reparations Commission there would be no difficulty in raising that amount 
in United States. Government tobacco monopoly of (? Austria) was? suff- 
cient security for nearly double that amount. Allies could lay down that it 
should only be expended on food, (? fuel) and raw materials. 


1 No. 295. 
2 The text here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘finished by January 8th’. (Vienna 
Archives/F.O. 120/925.) 3 The text as sent here read ‘. .. monopoly alone was’, &c, 
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Some such arrangement as this appears to me necessary if United States 
Government will not agree to further sacrifices. 

State Chancellor informed me he was going to invite (? representatives) .. .4 
four Great Powers to meet him on December 3rd. If you wish me to take 
any particular line at meeting please send me instructions. 

He also intended to visit Paris himself as public opinion required he should 
do this even if it led to nothing. 

Confidential. It is quite possible that American financiers would make a 
very good thing out of an advance of 100,000,000 dollars to Austria as they 
could practically get any terms they liked. Can this have anything to do with 
reluctance of United States Government to participate jointly in advance? 

Repeated to Astoria. 


4 The text here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. . . invite representatives of four’, &c. 


No. 327 
Letter from Mr. Gregory to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 


No. 154182/W/55 [154182/529/55] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 29, 1919 
My dear Rumbold, 

I am told that from the very first moment when Sir Stuart Samuel’s 
mission to Poland was announced, the Polish press took up an extremely 
hostile attitude towards it and even began writing about Sir Stuart himself 
in insulting terms: for example the Cracow Czas on September 21st drew 
a comparison between Mr. Morgenthau and Sir Stuart Samuel, and stated 
that ‘No one would protest against a serious politician being sent from Great 
Britain, whose justice and tact could be trusted: just as no one protested 
against the coming of Mr. Morgenthau: but the sending of a Zionist and a 
politician who 1s not a gentleman and who prepares the way for himself by 
means of noisy self-advertisement in Jewish circles must touch us disagreeably 
and place his mission beforehand under a cloud’. 

More recent publications of the National Democratic press persistently 
speak of him as ‘Rebe Samuel’ and one went so far as to say that he had in 
the past ‘escaped jail by a hairbreadth’. 

I wonder if you think it worth while to approach the Polish Government 
in the matter and explain to them that such language is unreasonable against 
a Commissioner who has come with the authority of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on an official mission. I fully realise that the Mission is unpopular and 
that its object is and has been liable to misinterpretation and I naturally do 
not want you to take the matter up with the Polish Government, if you think 
it inadvisable.! 

Yrs ever, 
J. D. GrEGoryY 


' In reply Sir H. Rumbold stated in a letter of December 15, 1919, to Mr. Gregory that 
jt was certainly a fact that Sir S. Samuel’s mission ‘was very unpopular in Poland, but this 
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does not excuse the language held about Sir Stuart Samuel himself, and I quite agree that 
the expressions you quote are improper in connection with a British Commissioner entrusted 
with an official mission on behalf of our Government. I have not seen the allusions to 
Sir Stuart Samuel in the National Democratic press, whilst we do not take in the Cracow 
Czas. But I am having the papers looked up and I shall certainly mention to the Director 
of the Political Department the offensive character of the references to Sir Stuart Samuel.’ 


No. 328 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 5) 


No. 500 [158801/73/55] 


WARSAW, November 29, 1919 
My Lord, 

The better I become acquainted with conditions here the more I am con- 
vinced that it will be necessary for the Poles to rely on outside advice if they 
are to get their administration on to a proper basis. 

As your Lordship 1s aware there are two or three missions in this country 
for the special purpose of advising the Government in respect of certain 
branches of the administration. Thus there is the Interallied Railway 
Mission, the Naval Mission, and the Police Mission. 

The Naval Mission may be left aside for the moment, but it is obvious that 
the Railway Mission and the Police Mission can fill a very useful role. 

The Poles listen to the recommendations and advice of missions but do 
not necessarily follow such advice. Last summer the Interallied Railway 
Mission foresaw that there would be a coal crisis in Warsaw early in the 
winter. They therefore advised the Polish authorities to suppress a certain 
number of passenger trains and to concentrate on forming a stock of coal 
at Warsaw. The Poles objected that they could not, for political reasons, 
restrict the passenger service. Winter came earlier than was expected, and 
the Polish authorities then did what they should have done in the summer, 
namely, they suppressed a certain number of passenger trains and did their 
utmost to bring coal to Warsaw. But the crisis had already begun and it was 
very difficult for the poorer classes to get any coal. 

The other day, when he was talking to me of his difficulties, Monsieur 
Paderewski asked for my advice, with special reference to the question of 
profiteering. I suggested to him that a Police Mission was in this country 
and that he might take advantage of its presence. He took the hint, and two 
days afterwards called for the head of the Police Mission and gave him in- 
structions to search out the profiteers etc. I understand that he 1s also con- 
templating making more practical use of the Railway Mission who, if they 
were given a free hand and a certain amount of executive authority, would 
have long ago improved the wheat and coal situation here. 

Under the present system, for instance, heads of departments give orders 
to their subordinates for the movement of wheat trains, for example from 
Posen to the capital, but the subordinates do not carry out these orders, 
either because they are bribed not to do so by individuals who wish to use 
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the trucks for the conveyance of their own merchandise, or for other reasons. 
This state of things could easily be remedied by the Interallied Railway 
Mission. 

A financial adviser seems to me indispensable to this country, but his 
task would be far from enviable. The late Minister of Finance, Monsieur 
Bilinski, has earned nothing but abuse for the manner in which he has 
handled the nation’s finances, but I recognise, of course, that the demand for 
a financial adviser and the investing of the Interallied Railway Mission and 
Police Mission with something like executive authority must come from the 
Poles themselves. 

I have, &c., 


HoRACE RuUMBOLD 


No. 329 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received December 6) 


Unnumbered [114/1/11/21022] 


g: BUCHAREST, November 30, 1919 
Ir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of the reply of the Rou- 
manian Government to the ultimatum from the Supreme Council. 

As reported in my telegram No. 19! the Note was handed to the four 
Representatives last night by the Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. As originally drafted it was in my opinion such as to make a rupture 
certain. After the delivery had taken place and the Note had been read 
aloud, the Prime Minister dismissed us with the request that we should 
communicate it forthwith to our Governments. On leaving the room I in- 
formed my French colleague of my conviction that the reply of the Rou- 
manian Government made a rupture certain. He entirely agreed with this 
view. I said I thought it was an obvious attempt to make it impossible for 
the succeeding Government to come to an agreement with the Allies. I felt 
it my duty to protest in the strongest terms against the tone and nature of the 
Note and asked Mr. Cambon whether he would support my protest. He at 
once agreed as did the American Minister and we thereupon asked to see 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. I told Mr. Misu that the actual tone in 
which his Government refuted the accusations brought against them was 
naturally their own concern. Personally I deplored it and found it the 
ebullition of a badtempered and naughty child. But that was only my own 
opinion and IJ merely desired to warn them that statements of so violent and 
exaggerated a nature were calculated to do the Roumanian cause more 
harm than good. At this stage of our conversation the Prime Minister re- 
appeared and Mr. Misu explained to the latter that I had been telling him 
that they ought to bend their heads for the blow and say how sorry they were 
for all the crimes they had committed. I replied that if Mr. Misu inter- 
preted my remarks in that spirit I had nothing further to say. General 
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VAitoianu thereupon invited us to resume the discussion in his room. I then 
explained my views fully to the following effect: 

The tone of the reply was the Government’s own concern, though I wished 
to place on record my personal regret at the actual tone, as well as the 
exaggerated and violent statements made. My French and American 
colleagues supported me in this, and the former pointed out as an example of 
grotesque exaggeration the claim that Roumania had saved Verdun. I 
asked the Prime Minister direct what was the object of this Note. Was it to 
avoid a rupture? If the object had been the exact opposite, the Note could 
not have been better composed. It began with a violent and abusive polemic, 
and finished with an unacceptable offer, together with a statement that the 
Government was not qualified to take a decision on so important a matter, 
and would therefore ask the Conference for an extension of the term, so that 
the succeeding Government might have time for deliberation. I said this 
attitude was utterly illogical. If the Government were qualified to make an 
offer at all they were qualified to make an acceptable one. The Italian 
Minister then interposed and after a reference to the great sympathy felt by 
his Government and himself for Roumania, suggested that certain modifi- 
cations should be made in the Note by which the offer might be rendered 
acceptable. After some deliberation we drew up formulas embodying these 
modifications, and the Prime Minister eventually agreed to submit them to 
the Council of Ministers. He promised to inform us before 10 a.m. this 
morning whether our amendments were agreed to. 

The four Representatives accordingly met at 10 a.m. this morning. Mr. 
Misu then joined us and stated that the text of the offer had been modi- 
fied slightly but that our amendments had not been accepted. We in- 
formed him that in that case we thought it better that his Government should 
confine themselves to their justification, and merely say that they would 
shortly be succeeded by a new Parliamentary Government, on behalf of 
whom they would request an extension of the term in which to examine the 
questions involved and make a definite reply. This was finally agreed to and 
the text amended accordingly. 

It is the conviction of the Four Representatives that the Liberal Party are 
doing their utmost to make the situation difficult for the succeeding Govern- 
ment, and to force the latter into a position where acceptance of the Allied 
demands becomes impossible. We think it our duty to draw the attention 
of the Supreme Council to this fact, and we venture earnestly to advise that 
nothing should be done to facilitate these intrigues of the Liberal Party. It 
is for this reason that we strongly recommend that the request for an exten- 
sion of the term should be granted and that everything possible should be 
done to smoothe the path of the new Government. 

It is our impression that the new Government will make a sincere attempt 
to meet the wishes of the Allies. But in the present temper of Parliament and 
of the intellectual and political circles their task will be extremely difficult. I 
would therefore recommend that the Conference may see its way to proving, 
by the display of all possible consideration to the new Government, that 
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it does not hold them responsible for the criminal folly of the late and former 
Governments. I venture to point out that it is an excellent opportunity to 
show this country that there is no ‘parti pris’ of any kind against her, but 
merely a determination not to tolerate the arrogance, the trickery and the 
intrigues of the late Governments. The Roumanians will thus be made to 
recognize where the shortsighted policy of Mr. Bratiano and his followers was 
in danger of leading them, with the probable result that their pernicious 
influence on the country will be considerably if not permanently weakened. 
I feel it unnecessary to point out the great danger of this country relapsing 
into anarchy and Bolshevism, if the catastrophe of a break with the Allies 
comes to pass. 

I beg that I may be excused from forwarding duplicate copies of the Note, 
as the final text has only reached me as I write, an hour before the making 
up of the bag. 

I have forwarded copies of this despatch to the Foreign Office. 

I have, &c. 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


ENCLosuRE 1 IN No. 329 


General Vaitoiano to Mr. Vopicka? 
No. 17986. 

Ministére des Affaires Etrangeres 
Monsieur le Ministre, BUCAREST, le 28 novembre 1919 

En réponse a Votre lettre en date du 22 novembre courant remise le 24 de 
ce mois et signée par Votre Excellence, Son Excellence Monsieur le Mini- 
stre d’Italie et Messieurs les Chargés d’Affaires de Grande Bretagne et de 
France,} j’ai ’honneur de Vous fair[e] parvenir, ci-prés, la réponse du 
Gouvernement roumain a la Note du Conseil Supréme des Puissances 
Alliées et Associées, que je Vous prie de porter a la connaissance aussi des 
collégues de Votre Excellence. 

Veuillez agréer, &c., 
GENERAL VAITOIANO 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 329 


Note du Gouvernement Roumain 


Ministre des Affaires Etrangeres 28 novembre 1919 


Le Gouvernement roumain est douloureusement impressionné par le fond 
et le ton de la note du Conseil Supréme datée du 15 novembre courant,‘ qui 
ne correspondent ni a l’esprit, qui a présidé a l’Alliance ni aux déclarations 

2 The present note was addressed to the American Minister at Bucharest in his capacity 
as doyen of the representatives there of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 

3 For the presentation of this joint note cf. No. 308. 

4 Cf. No. jor, note 1. 
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solennelles de tous les Alliés d’avoir a lutter pour la justice dans le monde, 
pour la liberté et l’égalité des droits de toutes les nations, grandes ou petites. 

La grande guerre elle-méme a été déclanchée a la suite de l’agression 
injuste de l’Autriche-Hongrie contre la Serbie, dans le but de porter atteinte 
a la souveraineté de ce pays. 

La Roumanie, dés le début de la guerre, a pris une position favorable aux 
Alliés et des engagements formels avec ]’un d’eux, au su et avec l’assentiment 
des autres Alliés. Elle est entrée dans la lutte a la fin de la deuxiéme année de 
guerre, elle n’a pas été la derniére et si elle n’est entrée qu’alors, ce n’est pas 
par sa faute, mais par suite des difficultés qu’elle a rencontrées auprés de 
certains de ses Alliés, qui ne pouvaient, ou évitaient de lui assurer |’avenir, 
qui lui était dad et les fournitures militaires dont elle avait besoin pour une 
guerre, qu’elle prévoyait longue et acharnée. Pendant les deux années de 
préparatifs militaires, pendant lesquelles elle tenait concentrées a ses fron- 
tires des troupes considérables, qui obligeaient l?ennemi de lui opposer des 
forces importantes, la Roumanie a rendu des services tres appréciables et, 
a cette époque, appréciés par les Alliés. 

C’est toujours pendant cette période que la Roumanie eut sa part d’initia- 
tive qui aboutit a l’entrée en guerre de I’ Italie. 

Si la Roumanie n’est pas entrée en guerre simultanément avec I’Italie, 
ainsi qu’elle le désirait, il faut en chercher la cause toujours chez un des 
Alliés, qui s’est refusé de reconnaitre le droit de la Roumanie 4 son unité 
nationale complete. Ce n’est que plus tard que, mieux éclairés par les 
événements, les Alliés ont enfin reconnu comme légitimes les aspirations 
nationales roumaines. Immédiatement aprés la conclusion de son traité 
d’alliance de 1916, la Roumanie a pris les armes a la date fixée. Cette date 
n’a pas été librement choisie par la Roumanie, mais lui a été imposée par ses 
Alliés devant les nécessités ressenties par eux alors. 

La Roumanie a rempli ses devoirs résultant du traité, malgré que son état 
de préparation ne fait pas complet et malgré que les Alliés n’eussent pas pu 
tenir leurs obligations, savoir: l’offensive générale simultanée et l’offensive 
spéciale sur les fronts de Galicie et de Salonique, cette derniére devant com- 
mencer huit jours avant l’entrée en action de l’armée roumaine, pour pré- 
venir une offensive de l’ennemi sur le Danube. Malgré les promesses réitérées 
et les engagements pris concernant la fourniture du matériel de guerre, ce 
matériel a fait défaut pendant presque toute la durée de la guerre, soit a 
cause des difficultés de transports, soit 4 cause de la pénurie de ce matériel, 
soit enfin par la faute des organes préposés a ces transports en Russie. 
Malgré la gravité de ces faits, que la Roumanie a dfi subir, et les désastres 
dont elle était menacée, la Roumanie n’a jamais formulé de récriminations, 
dans la conviction qu’on lui tiendrait compte des malheurs qu’elle était 
obligée d’endurer dans l’intérét d’une grande cause et par des circonstances 
qu’on ne pouvait lui imputer. La surprise et la douleur du Gouvernement 
roumain sont d’autant plus grandes actuellement, qu’au lieu de voir les 
souffrances, les sacrifices immenses en hommes et en biens de la Roumanie 
récompensés par une attitude amicale de la part de ses Alliés, elle voit 
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contestés ses droits antérieurement reconnus légitimes par des actes solennels 
et est mise en demeure par une série de notes comminatoires si peu justifiées 
par les sentiments d’équité qui doivent prévaloir non seulement entre Alliés, 
mais dans l’élaboration de l’ceuvre entiére 4 laquelle préside la Conférence 
de la Paix. 

On ne saurait en tout cas considérer la Roumanie comme un ennemi vaincu, 
qui doit subir la volonté du plus fort. 

Le Conseil Supréme veut bien reconnaitre que la Roumanie a fait, il est 
vrai, de grands sacrifices et subi de dures épreuves; mais, 4 notre grand 
étonnement, il conclut par le reproche qu’ ‘elle a finalement consenti a traiter 
séparément avec l’ennemi et a subir sa lov’. 

Ce reproche ne saurait étre maintenu, si l’on veut se souvenir de la vraie 
situation créée a la Roumanie et des responsabilités qu’elle comporte. Si la 
Roumanie a dd subir provisoirement la loi de l’ennemi, ceci était di au fait 
que la ‘pauvre Roumanie a été trahie et abandonnée’, ainsi que I!’a si noble- 
ment exprimé le message d’ouverture de la Conférence de la paix. L’impossi- 
bilité d’une action continue de la part de la Roumanie avait été reconnue, par 
écrit, par les Représentants Alliés et celui des Etats-Unis en Roumanie, au 
commencement de I’année 1918. Le souci qui a dominé la politique rou- 
maine fut de conserver l’armée roumaine en état de reprendre sa coopération 
avec les Alliés dés que les circonstances |’auraient rendue possible. 

Cette décision fut connue par les Alliés. 

Les Gouvernements et le Commandement alliés ont considéré une nou- 
velle collaboration militaire roumaine comme certaine. La Roumanie a 
mobilisé son armée et a été préte 4 commencer les opérations contre l’ennemi 
au jour fixé par le dit Commandement, malgré la déclaration de l’ennemi, 
mise ultérieurement en exécution, que le pays serait 4 nouveau saccagé et 
pillé par ses troupes en retraite. 

La Roumanie doit certainement son unité a la victoire des Alliés, 4 leurs 
immenses sacrifices, mais aussi 4 ses énormes propres sacrifices, 4 ses droits 
reconnus légitimes par ses Alliés et 4 la vaillance de son peuple. Sans les 
sacrifices communs de tous les Alliés, dans lesquels ceux de la Roumanie 
comptent pour une part si douloureuse pour elle, non seulement la Rou- 
manie, mais beaucoup d’autres pays seraient a l’heure actuelle décimés, 
ruinés et asservis. L’entrée en guerre de la Roumanie a obligé les armées 
ennemies de retirer une quarantaine de divisions de différents fronts et 
spécialement de celui de Verdun, auquel, ainsi que Ambassadeur de 
France a Petrograde l’avait exposé, on devait éviter de nouvelles concentra- 
tions de forces ennemies. L’entrée en action de l’armée roumaine a |’époque 
imposée par ses Alliés a permis a l’armée de Salonique de se consolider. Per- 
sonne n’ignore que [sic] la concentration considérable des troupes ennemies 
contre le front de Salonique, qui, sans l’action roumaine, était gravement 
menacé. II est inutile d’insister sur les conséquences considérables produites 
par lentrée en lutte de l’armée roumaine sur l’armée russe, qui, selon toute 
probabilité, sans cette collaboration, se serait effondrée plus tét, c’est-a-dire 
avant que les effets de la coopération américaine eussent pu intervenir. 
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Ce n’est donc pas selon ses intéréts particuliers que la Roumanie a choisi le 
moment pour entrer dans la lutte a la fin de la deuxi¢me année de la guerre, 
mais conformément aux exigences impérieuses de ses Alliés et aprés la 
reconnaissance de ses droits légitimes par tous. Les conditions qu’elle a da 
poser contenaient les aspirations séculaires de la nation roumaine, consenties 
et reconnues légitimes par ses Alliés alors, mais qu’on discute maintenant, 
comme si, en doublant son territoire et sa population, la Roumanie ne devait 
pas son unité nationale a la justice et a son droit. 

Le Gouvernement roumain est convaincu qu’aprés un mir examen des 
faits, le Conseil Supréme voudra bien, dans un sentiment de justice, recon- 
naitre et les grands services rendus par la Roumanie a la cause commune 
et son réle important de représentant de la civilisation latine 4 l’Orient de 
l’Europe et prendre envers elle l’attitude due 4 un Allié fidéle pénétré de ses 
devoirs et qui est 4 méme de contribuer, aussi a l’avenir, a l’ordre et a la paix 
dans cette partie de l'Europe. 

Dans les derniéres accusations, formulées contre la Roumanie au sujet des 
affaires de la Hongrie, le Conseil Supréme nous impute de méconnaitre les 
principes communs et les engagements qui lient les Alliés entr’eux et que ses 
efforts patients n’ont abouti qu’a la réponse du 2 novembre, conciliante dans 
les mots, mais négative dans les faits. 

Le Gouvernement roumain se permet de rappeler au Conseil Supréme 
que par ses notes verbales du 25 et 5 [? 9] novembre? ainsi que par les com- 
munications des délégués roumains a Paris, il a répondu aux questions posées, 
mais il a dd aussi attirer l’attention du Conseil sur les considérations qui 
militaient pour les modalités nécessaires en vue d’une juste application des 
décisions de la Conférence. 

L’évacuation de Budapest et la retraite de l’armée roumaine de Hongrie 
sont des faits qui ne laissent pas de doute sur les intentions et les sentiments 
du Gouvernement roumain. 

De méme, le Gouvernement roumain avait admis l’abandon des réquisi- 
tions en Hongrie et l’institution de deux commissions, une 4 Budapest pour 
lapplication de ces principes et une aux ponts de Szolnok et Csongrad pour 
la constat[at]ion des matériaux transportés. Mais il a da observer que les 


5 See Volume II, No. 20, appendix D. 

6 No Rumanian note of November 5, 1919, has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
In a note of November 9 addressed to the French Chargé d’Affaires at Bucharest and signed 
by M. Misu the Rumanian Government had replied, generally on the lines anticipated by 
Mr. Rattigan (see No. 234), to the Supreme Council’s note approved on October 11 (see 
No. 233, note 1). The Rumanian note stated, in particular: ‘le Gouvernement roumain 
a donné des instructions a ses délégués de signer le traité avec |’Autriche et de remettre en 
méme temps au Conseil Supréme une Note, que le Conseil Supréme confirmerait dans sa 
réponse, constatant que la signature du Traité avec l’Autriche n’implique pas une obligation 
pour la Roumanie de souscrire aux clauses de la convention des minorités, du transit et du 
commerce, telles qu’elles sont formulées dans le projet de convention remis aux délégués 
roumains. I] resterait ensuite 4 examiner la modalité, avec le désir d’arriver 4 une entente, 
qui puisse établir que les droits des minorités ont été assurés par la Roumanie sans porter 
atteinte 4 son indépendance et sans constituer un contréle international des lois et institu- 
tions du pays.’ 
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déchargements des matériaux aux deux ponts présentaient de graves inconvé- 
nients et pouvaient désorganiser complétement les transports militaires dans 
la zone d’opérations. 

Le Gouvernement roumain est prét 4 examiner et sévir de la facon la plus 
rigoureuse contre tout abus accompli par les autorités militaires roumaines, 
aussitot qu’une plainte a ce sujet serait portée 4 sa connaissance; mais le 
Conseil Supréme voudra bien reconnaitre que ce serait une grave atteinte 
a la discipline et au moral des troupes, si des organes étrangers étaient 
autorisés 4 mener des enquétes contre des officiers ou autres autorités de 
l’armée roumaine. D ailleurs, le systéme, que le Conseil Supréme voudrait 
faire adopter en Hongrie vis-a-vis des autorités militaires roumaines, n’a pas 
été appliqué aux autres Alliés sur d’autres territoires. 

Ainsi, notamment, il a été permis aux troupes d’occupation serbes d’en- 
lever un matériel considérable des anciens territoires de la Hongrie, que 
[ ? qui] ne devaient pas revenir a la Serbie, et, malgré les protestations et les 
demandes réitérées du Gouvernement, des autorités roumaines et des 
populations éplorées, non seulement que [sic] ces matériaux, essentiels a la vie 
de ces régions, n’ont pas été restitués, mais le Conseil Supréme a laissé sans 
réponse toutes les plaintes, qu’on lui a soumises a ce sujet. 

La Roumanie, pillée par l’armée hongroise pendant l’occupation, a été, 
a deux reprises, attaquée pendant la durée de l’armistice par la Hongrie, 
qui n’avait été ni démobilisée, ni désarmée. L’armée roumaine a df se 
défendre toute seule, sans l’appui d’aucun de ses Alliés, qui aprés la premiére 
attaque au lieu de lui permettre de rétablir l’?ordre en Hongrie, aprés une cam- 
- pagne victorieuse, et procéder au désarmement de l’armée hongroise, a [sic] 
arrété l’avance des troupes roumaines pour des raisons 4 elles inconnues. 
On a ainsi laissé la liberté et les moyens a l’armée hongroise de se refaire et 
de préparer, cette fois-ci, une attaque bien organisée a l’appui d’un matériel 
technique considérable. L’armée roumaine, sur l’invitation de la Con- 
férence, qui devait coopérer avec d’importantes forces alliées combinées, 
a été abandonnée 4a son sort par ses Alliés, dans une lutte pour laquelle le 
Commandement Supréme allié avait considéré qu’une armée de 200,000 
hom[m|]es était indispensable. 

Grace a l’héroisme et a la discipline exemplaire des troupes roumaines, la 
nouvelle entreprise hongroise, inaugurée le 20 juillet, a échoué piteusement 
et la Roumanie a pu désarmer I’ennemi, rétablir l’ordre en Hongrie, mettre 
les populations locales a l’abri des méfaits bolchéviques et’ permettre ainsi 
aux Grands Alliés d’avoir leur[s] Représentants 4 Budapest, d’établir éven- 
tuellement un Gouvernement légal en Hongrie et faciliter la conclusion de 
la paix avec cet ennemi aussi. 

L’immense service que la Roumanie a rendu a tous ses Alliés, les sacrifices 
en hommes, matériel et argent que la Roumanie a faite en cette occurrence, 
ont été passés sous silence et le Conseil Supréme, en méconnaissance des 
droits naturels dus a la Roumanie, a la suite de ses deux campagnes en 
Hongrie, dans l’intérét de la sécurité générale, la place devant des injonctions 
comminatoires et lui refuse méme le droit de défendre sa cause par des 
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négociations, tandis que c’est justement sur les principes et les engagements 
communs que la Roumanie s’est fondée pour défendre ses droits et intéréts 
malheureusement en partie méconnus. 

En ce qui concerne les frontiéres fixés par le Conseil Supréme, tout en 
maintenant ses revendications reconnues par une acte solennelle [stc], par 
déférence pour la Conférence, la Roumanie a déclaré, par ses délégués, 
qu’elle était préte a retirer ses troupes en deca de la Theiss, aussit6t que les 
conditions techniques militaires, telles que l’organisation de l’arriére, des 
dépéts, etc., rendraient cette retraite possible et que la situation en Hongrie 
présenterait des garanties de sécurité. D’ailleurs, les armées alliées sur le 
Rhin ont procédé de la meme fagon, afin de prévenir toute possibilité 
d’insécurité pour les troupes d’occupation. 

Pour ce qui est du traité avec l’Autriche, la Roumanie a répondu par sa 
note de [stc] 5 novembre,® qu’elle etait préte a signer le dit traité si le Conseil 
Supréme voulait bien accepter une déclaration écrite, dont il prendrait acte 
dans sa réponse, que, par sa signature, la Roumanie n’entent [sic] pas 
adhérer aux stipulations pouvant porter atteinte a la Souveraineté de son 
Etat ou a son indépendance. 

Le Gouvernement roumain espére que le Conseil Supréme voudra bien 
prendre en sérieuse considération les justes explications qu’il se permet de 
lui soumettre et fait appel 4 son esprit d’équité, qui doit |’animer et qui est 
da a un Allié ayant donné des preuves de la ferme volonté qu’il a de main- 
tenir la solidarité la plus étroite avec ses Alliés, afin de vouloir bien admettre 
les justes demandes qu’il vient de formuler. 

Il le prie, en tout cas, d’attendre la formation d’un Gouvernement parle- 
mentaire, devant avoir lieu incessam[m]ent dés que le nouveau Parlement, 
issu du suffrage universel, sera constitué. Ce nouveau Gouvernement, 
s’appuyant sur la représentation nationale, sera plus 4 méme de considérer 
les responsabilités qui pourraient éventuellement engager l’avenir du pays. 


No. 330 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Parts. Received December 2) 


No. 20' Telegraphic [114/1/11/20930] 
BUCHAREST, December 1, 1919 


Mr. Juneda [Vaida]? has just been to see me and begged me to do all in 
my power to obtain extension of term for new government now in process of 
formation. I said that I would do so provided that he would authorise me to 
assure conference that there was every prospect of an acceptance of their 
demands. I suggested that we should attempt to find a formula and that I 
should call in my French colleague for this purpose. Mr. Juneda [Vaida] 


' Wrongly numbered on the file copy as No. 2. This telegram was repeated to the Foreign 
Office as No. 533. 
2 This name read ‘Vaida’ throughout the text received in the Foreign Office. 
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agreed and ...3 M. Cambon at once came to this legation. We succeeded in 
obtaining Mr. Juneda’s [Vaida’s] consent to a basis of agreement which my 
French colleague is telegraphing to Paris. Mr. Juneda [Vaida] said he 
thought he could assure its acceptance by new Government. We pointed out 
of course that formula proposed was merely our own idea and that we could 
not guarantee its acceptance. We would however strongly recommend it 
and would renew our representations that necessary prolongation should be 
accorded. Mr. Juneda [Vaida] emphasised great difficulties which new 
Government . . .5 and begged Conference to show all possible consideration. 

3 The text is here uncertain. The text received in the Foreign Office here read: ‘Mr. 
Vaida agreed and M. Cambon’, &c. 

4 See No. 341. 


S The text is here uncertain. The text received in the Foreign Office read ‘. .. which new 
Government would have to overcome in achieving a satisfactory settlement and begged’, &c. 


No. 331 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received December 2) 


No. 1639 Telegraphic: by bag [157685/1193/3] 
PARIS, December 1, 1919 


Sir George Clerk arrived from Budapest yesterday on the completion of 
his mission. I attach to the present message a copy of the report! which he 
has addressed to the President of the Supreme Council. He was heard to-day 
by the Conference which expressed entire satisfaction at the remarkable 
success achieved by the delegate.? 

Sir George Clerk appears indeed to have dealt with the situation, bristling 
with difficulties, in a manner which deserves the highest praise. It is pro- 
bably true that the fact of an Englishman being sent had a good deal to do 
with inducing the Hungarians to accept the views urged upon them in the 
name of all the Allies, but it is clear to me that the personality of Sir George 
Clerk himself was wanted to make the success which he achieved so rapid 
and so complete. It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of the 
establishment at Budapest at this moment of a national Government repre- 
senting all parties with which the Allies can enter into relations and with 
whom it may be hoped that a satisfactory peace can be concluded. The 
Supreme Council showed its appreciation of the situation by immediately 
deciding to issue invitations to the Hungarian Government to send Delegates 
forthwith to Paris for the opening of negotiations. 

Sir George Clerk, having brought his mission to a close, will proceed to 
London and report himself to your Lordship in two days’ time. 

t This report, not here reprinted, is printed in Volume II, No. 33, appendix A. 

2 See Volume II, No. 33, minute 1. 

3 Lord Curzon minuted on this telegram and the enclosed report: ‘Sir Geo Clerk in his 
short experience as kingmaker appears to have shown uncommon courage, prudence & 


tact. Further his Report is a very valuable picture of S.E. Europe, showing us in passing 
what brutes the majority of these little States, that we have created, are. C. 7/12.’ 
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No. 332 


Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received December 2) 
No. 232 Telegraphic [157667/2138/3] 


PRAGUE, December 1, 1919 

(? My telegram No. 2)27! November 27th. 

Commander Barton who visited me today reports as follows. 

Situation in Slovakia has become more critical and inhabitants are quite 
determined not to remain part of Czecho Slovakia but to obtain self Govern- 
ment and later to join Hungary. Newly formed Slovak Hungarian League 
is working to this end. Slovak soldiers disobey Czech officers and sing 
Hungarian patriotic songs to show their dislike of Czechs. No sympathy 
between Czechs and Slovaks. 

Bratislava is becoming centre of Czech Bolshevik movement. 

A man called Gallert formerly chief political agent of Bolshevik Minister 
of War at Budapest and a Russian Jew who was in Budapest during Bol- 
shevik régime are both now in Bratislava organizing a Bolshevik outbreak. 
Citizens of standing are organizing a force to resist Bolsheviks. 

Private property not safe. British subjects’ houses forcibly opened and 
taken possession of by Czechs. Responsible Slovaks and Hungarians ad- 
vising all classes to remain quiet until after elections in Hungary and Govern- 
ment formed there. Expect Slovak revolt and Hungarian attack next spring 
unless state of things alter[s}] (? meanwhile). 

I consider Commander Barton’s statements to be well considered and 
accurate. 

t No. 315. 


No. 333 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received December 9) 


No. 28 [159941/5445/3] 


VIENNA, December 1, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that the State Chancellor, Doctor Renner, 
lunched with me alone on the 29th ultimo and discussed the general situation 
at considerable length. 

1. Doctor Renner stated that he was more and more impressed with the 
need of close economic relations with what are called here the Succession 
States; he would do all he could to bring about such relations. At the same 
time, it appeared to him that the French, who had been most in favour of 
some kind of Danube Confederation, had a fundamentally false conception 
of its possibilities and objects. The French idea was that the new States 
should form a preserve for French exploitation, and in this connection he 
could not but remark that his own personal observations had convinced him 
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that French capital did not recognise its responsibilities in foreign countries. 
He had been much struck by the difference to be seen in the surroundings 
of French undertakings and those of other nationalities. The former did 
absolutely nothing for the working classes or the improvement of roads, &c., 
whereas the latter, and especially the British, took a practical interest in 
these matters, and acted as centres of a civilising and uplifting influence. 
In his opinion, therefore, any form of economic Federation should be placed 
under the zgis of the Anglo-Saxon Powers and conducted on the principle 
that the mutual well-being of the States themselves was the primary object 
to be sought. 

2. On my observing the practical question to be decided was which 
country first to approach, Doctor Renner stated that he had decided to begin 
with the Czecho-Slovaks, and that he had made all his arrangements to 
proceed to Prague as soon as Doctor Benes returned from Paris. He would 
have gone there already, had the Finance Minister not been absent. For 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia was the most important of all the new States, and 
he believed that the Prague Government had now begun to realise the 
dangers of the policy of throttling Vienna which they had been following up 
to now. In fact, he was sanguine of coming to a satisfactory arrangement. 

3. After settling with Prague, he would proceed to Belgrade. He was most 
anxious to get on a really good footing with the S.H.S. Government, as he 
could see no points of possible future conflict with them. The great difficulty 
at present was that the local authorities in such places as Agram, Laibach, 
and Marburg paid little attention to Belgrade. Having arranged matters 
with Prague and Belgrade, he would see what could be done with Warsaw 
and Bucharest. 

4. As regards Hungary, Doctor Renner showed no little suspicion and 
reserve. The non-Socialist parties here attach more importance to good 
relations with Hungary, and believe they are easier to obtain, than with any 
other of the new States. The State Chancellor, however, expressed the very 
strong opinion that if he were to begin with Hungary, the others would at 
once become suspicious that he wished to set up the old Austria-Hungary 
under a new form. He would, therefore, leave Hungary until the last. There 
is a good deal to be said for this procedure, though it is doubtful whether the 
reasons adduced for it by Doctor Renner are entirely ingenuous. He grew 
quite eloquent in denouncing the warlike nature of the Hungarian people, 
their ambition to reconquer their lost provinces, and their subserviency to 
the aristocracy; and it was clear that he feared lest a reinstated monarchy 
at the gates of Vienna might prove a source of infection to his own country. 

5. As regards the question of credits for food and raw materials, the State 
Chancellor pointed out that the acquisition of the 30,000 tons of flour at 
Trieste would supply bread until January 8th next, but that it was absolutely 
necessary to arrange for further purchases at once if a fresh crisis were to be 
avoided on that date. I explained to him the difficult position in which His 
Majesty’s Government were placed regarding the dollar exchange and the 
necessity of American co-operation. He recognised this and expressed his 
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gratitude for the splendid work done here by the British and American Food 
Missions, without whose untiring energy Vienna would certainly have 
starved. He then made the proposal reported in my telegram No. 25! of the 
29th November to the effect that the Austrian Government should be allowed 
to raise money themselves to finance the purchase of food and raw materials. 
This would save time and he would prefer it to any other method. He spoke 
as if he had in mind an arrangement with American financiers but it would 
appear that negotiations with a Dutch group have been proceeding for a loan 
in guilders against the security of the tobacco monopoly. 

6. Before leaving this subject of the food supply, I would call your Lord- 
ship’s attention to the effect produced here by the assistance given by Germany. 
What this really amounts to, I have not yet ascertained; but the press has 
been full of 1t and of the declarations made in the Reichstag that the German 
flour ration had been cut down in order to help brother Germans on the 
Danube. 

7. As regards the position of the Government, I have the honour to report 
that there is a general opinion that the Social Democratic Party is losing 
ground daily. The opposition press constantly hints that the attitude of the 
Allies as regards a foreign credit is adversely influenced by the colour of the 
Austrian Government; and not a few members of the opposition have en- 
deavoured in conversation to extract from me an admission to that effect. 
To such I have invariably replied that the difficulties as regards credits were 
inherent in the monetary position of the Allies, and had nothing whatever 
to do with the Austrian Government. I should add that these attempts to 
weaken the existing Government are, in my opinion, unwise; and a danger- 
ous situation would at once arise were the Social Democrats to be driven 
into opposition now. In afew months the case may be different and the time 
may have come for the institution of a ‘Gouvernement d’Affaires’ which the 
bourgeois parties are longing for. In any case, it seems certain that the 
Christian Socialist members of the existing Coalition Government are, at 
present, in no position to dispense with the co-operation of their Social 
Democratic colleagues. Mr. Allizé, the French Minister, is quite of 
my opinion regarding the danger of a change of Government before the 
spring. 

8. In conclusion, I have the honour to report that a demonstration was 
held yesterday against the supposed intention of the Government to recruit 
the new army, at any rate in Vienna, exclusively from amongst members of 
the Social Democratic Party. As your Lordship is aware, the new army, as 
laid down by treaty, must consist of not more than 30,000 long-service men 
recruited voluntarily. There seems little doubt that it will be extremely 
difficult to find voluntary recruits amongst the peasants, who are notoriously 
averse to leaving their holdings. The new army will, therefore, be mainly 
drawn from the towns, and probably from the least desirable elements in 
them. This is in itself sufficiently disquieting but it appears to me that any 
attempt to impose a political test on the recruits is out of harmony with the 


t No. 326. 
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principles of His Majesty’s Government and the spirit of the treaty and should 
be discouraged, if not forbidden. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Cuning- 
hame, head of the British Military Mission, is carefully watching this 
question but I should be grateful for an early expression of your Lordship’s 
views, as it may become necessary to intervene without delay if His Majesty’s 
Government agree with me in considering such intervention desirable. 

A copy of this despatch has been sent to Astoria. 


I have, &c., 
F. O. LINDLEY 


No. 334 
Earl Curzon to Viscount Grey (Washington) 


No. 2159 Telegraphic [156938/5445/3) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 2, 1919 


My telegram No. 2086! (of November 21st. Economic situation in Austria) 
and Mr. Lindley’s telegram No. 25? (of November 2oth). 

Please telegraph urgently views of United States Government. Are 
United States Government willing to sanction credit of 100,000,000 dollars 
for which Dr. Renner asks, on security offered by him in his conversation 
with Mr. Lindley in the event of it being possible for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to concur in releasing the security from the Reparation charge which 
they have not yet considered and on which no opinion is expressed? If not, 
can this credit be found on the same security by American private financiers 
with consent of United States Government? 

Situation in Vienna is now desperate and it is most desirable that Mr. 
Lindley and his colleagues should have concrete suggestions to make to 
Dr. Renner for meeting it at earliest possible moment. 

Repeated to Astoria No. 1426 and Vienna No. 20. 


1 No. 295. 2 No. 326. 


No. 335 
Earl Curzon to Viscount Grey (Washington) 


No. 2164 Telegraphic (155147/5445/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 2, 1919 


My telegram No. 2086! (of November 21st. American co-operation in 
restoration of Austria). 
I trust reply will not be delayed. Matter is most urgent. 
! No. 295. 
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No. 336 
Mr. Russell (Berne)! to Earl Curzon (Received December 5) 
No. 667 [158762/18267/3] 


BERNE, December 2, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to refer to Sir [sic] Cecil Gosling’s despatch to Your 
Lordship No. 138? of the 24th September last, transmitted to me under 
cover of Your Lordship’s despatch No. 3213 of the 13th October last, and to 
inform you that information has reached me from the Military Attaché’s 
Department concerning the ex-Emperor Charles of Austria. 

According to this report Count Colerado Mansfeld [stc] recently stated in 
conversation with a reliable informant that he did not attach much impor- 
tance to current rumours of the ex-Emperor’s activities, observing that, 
although the ex-Emperor is easily led by flattery and has been led to believe 
that he would be welcomed on all sides should he return to Austria, he is not 
really capable of gaining the adherence of serious men. 

In the Count’s opinion the Royalists are more interested in Hungary than 
in Austria, and here they look to the Archduke Max as a leader rather than 
the ex-Emperor. Passing on to speak of the entourage of the Archduke Max, 
the Count mentioned that the Archduke had been under the influence of 
Count Windis{ch]graetz, who, however, was discredited and had been 
succeeded by the anglophile Herr von Glacz. 

Reverting to the subject of recent Royalist activities in Switzerland, Count 
Mansfeld mentioned that there had been a general meeting of the Royalists 
at Pranguins [Prangins] on the 26th ultimo, at which the Archduchess Isobel 
had taken a leading role, assisted by the Archduke Max, Baron von Borne- 
misza, Count Windisgraetz and Herr von Glacz. The latter had been furious 
at the anti-British tone of the proceedings. 

Baron von Bornemisza was stated by Count Mansfeld to be entirely under 
the influence of the Archduchess Isobel and to be the present leader of the 
Royalist movement, extremely anti-British and exerting an unfavourable 
influence on the ex-Emperor and the Archduke Max. The possibility was 
mentioned of Baron Bornemisza becoming Minister at Berne.‘ 

I have, &c., 
THEO RUSSELL 


t H.M. Minister in Berne in succession to Sir H. Rumbold. 

2 No. 193. 

3 This formal covering despatch is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

4 Mr. Russell further reported in Berne despatch No. 692 of December 17, 1919 (received 
December 29), that ‘according to a statement which appeared in La Suisse on the 12th 
instant, Baron Jules de Bornemisza, late Minister for Foreign Affairs to the Government of 
Szegedin [Arad], has been appointed Hungarian Minister Plenipotentiary at Berne.’ 
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No. 337 


Foreign Office memorandum on reports of royalist schemes and secret military 
preparations in Germany: the so-called Special Police Forces! 


No. Germany/og1 [747/21/PID] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 2, 1919 


Some of the newspapers, particularly the Times (19th November, p. 12, 
columns 1 and 2), have recently been publishing news and comments to the 
effect that a reactionary royalist movement is in full swing in Prussia, that it 
is being engineered by officers of the German Army, and that military forces 
far beyond what is allowed by the terms of the Armistice and the Treaty of 
Peace are still being maintained in Germany with a view to internal reaction 
and eventually to aggression against the Allies. The demonstrations on the 
occasion of Hindenburg’s visit to Berlin as a witness before the Commission 
of Enquiry into the origin and conduct of the war are adduced as a proof of 
the reactionary spirit prevailing among the officers of the Army and among 
certain sections of the population. At the same time, it is asserted that ‘there 
are now some 700,000 men under arms in Germany’ ;? and to these there is 
apparently added an estimated armed force of 300,000 men belonging to the 
‘Special Police’ which has recently been organised in the large towns, 
‘ostensibly’ as a protection against internal disorder, looting, and crimes 
against life and property. ‘In well-informed quarters it is stated that the 
army formed by General von der Goltz in the Baltic Provinces . . .3 is merely 
the nucleus of a much larger force which has been secretly organised in the 
interior of Germany in readiness for whatever action the military party may 
decide upon.’ 

In the Times of the 2oth November (p. 12, column 3) the statement made 
in the issue of the previous day that ‘there are now 1,000,000 men under 
arms in Germany’ is said to excite great interest in the House of Commons 
and some disquietude. 

2. Regarding the numbers and organisation of the regular German forces, 
i.e., the new Army (Reichswehr), and regarding the gradual demobilisation of 
the old Army and the forces now in Courland and in the German Eastern 
frontier districts, there is little to add to what was said in the two memo- 
randa submitted by the Political Intelligence Department (Germany 
/040,4 4th November, and /039,4 3oth October). These memoranda were 
largely based upon information received from the British Military Mission 
in Berlin through General Malcolm’s reports. His reports gave no reason 
for doubting the substantial truth of the statement made by the Minister for 
the Defence of the Empire (Noske) to the Budget Committee of the National 
Assembly to the effect that the present strength of Germany’s military forces 


1 This memorandum was prepared by the Political Intelligence Department of the 
Foreign Office. 

2 Note in original: “The Times November 19, p. 12, column 1.’ 

3 Punctuation as in original quotation. 4 Not printed. 
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was about 400,000 men—of whom 200,000 were in the interior and 200,000 
on or beyond the Eastern frontier—and that it was rapidly diminishing. 
The new voluntary Army, or Reichswehr, was to consist of 8,477 officers and 
187,629 men, or altogether 196,006. 

With regard to the forces which were under Von der Goltz in Courland 
and are now under General Eberhardt, the latest German news is that the 
Government is doing all it can to promote their evacuation. Bermondt’s 
troops have been subordinated to General von Eberhardt—whatever that 
step may signify; and hospital trains and other comforts are being sent 
forward to meet them as they return ‘on the assumption that they submit 
unconditionally to Eberhardt’s orders’. According to all accounts of the 
fighting with the Letts before Riga, Bermondt’s forces must now be greatly 
in need of ‘hospital trains and other comforts’, and they are said to be seriously 
demoralised. 

It 1s well known that General von der Goltz and many of his officers re- 
garded their troops as a nucleus of reaction, and the same belief accounts for 
the way in which army officers in Germany sympathised with their recalci- 
trancy, and facilitated the surreptitious despatch of supplies and reinforce- 
ments to them. The defeat of Bermondt by the Letts and the evacuation of 
the whole of the German forces under conditions which the Inter-Allied 
Military Mission will supervise can hardly fail to frustrate any schemes which 
the reactionary military party has been building upon these troops as a solid 
reactionary unit. General Niessel’s Mission has left Berlin for the Eastern 
frontier. 


The new Quast-Military Organisations not Secret 


3. As to the alleged secret military preparations in Germany, it may be 
pointed out that the Allied Military Missions are in a position to ascertain 
and report everything that takes place in the military sphere. General 
Malcolm has sent full accounts of the ‘Special Police’ organisations, which 
appear to excite some alarm in newspaper and other circles in this country. 
It may be noted at the outset that no secret at all has been made of these new 
armed police organisations in Germany. The German press has contained 
full accounts of them, and in Berlin the Sicherheitspolizet had a field-day and 
marched through the streets with its complete equipment of machine-guns, 
&c. The following is the gist of General Malcolm’s information :— 


I. The Sicherheitspolize:, Police for Public Security, or, as General Malcolm renders 
the term, Armed Constabulary 


Stcherhettspolizet under Ministry of Interior 

The Sicherhettspoltze: is under the Minister of the Interior. In Prussia the 
Minister of the Interior, Heine (Majority Socialist) issued comprehensive 
instructions regarding the appointment of officers and the enlistment of other 
ranks; numerous recruiting appeals appear in the press. 
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Organisation and equipment military 

On the other hand, the organisation and equipment are military. The 
force in Berlin is armed with machine-guns and even with Minenwerfer.’ 
This is explicable in view of the fact that the successive Spartacist risings of 
last winter and spring were conducted on the lines of civil war, and that the 
insurgents entrenched themselves and garrisoned buildings which had to be 
taken by regular sieges and bombardments. 


Numbers 

An order of the Prussian Minister of War, dated the 3oth September (the 
office has since been abolished), gave the provisional establishment of the 
Sicherheitspolizet forces of the various towns in Prussia on the rst September 
as follows :— 


Town Officers Other Ranks 
Berlin : 321 6,328 
West German detachment for r special employment 
(Abteilung Z.B.V.) . 50 1,200 
Breslau , - ei es 48 1,200 
Hindenburg (Upper Silesia) - a ats 40 1,000 
Kattowitz ai : = v a 40 1,000 
Bochum oe eh = a ee - 40 1,000 
Gelsenkirchen. . is oe ne a sas 40 1,000 
Essen .. a - ack ox ie és 40 1,000 
KGnigsberg.. sie ote ne bu os 40 1,000 
Hannover... as fs a 3 oe 27 676 
Magdeburg... . es es ad as 24 600 
Stettin a ie ae a is ss 22 600 
Cassel bi “a ig es ae a 14 300 
Total .. os at ae ag 746 16,904 


According to a number of other reports, the Berlin force is to be raised to 
g,000, exclusive of officers. 

The West German force is apparently to be employed for service in the 
neutral zone. 

Press reports give the strength of the Sicherheitspolizet forces to be raised in 
the different towns and districts as follows:— 


_ Cologne... a8 ‘% i - ae .. 2,000 to 3,000 
Danzig ee Ss is bi ae ar .. 320 
Hamburg .. ios is eh - as .» 5,000 to 6,000 
Saxony... or ae = = ye .. 5,800 
Wirttemberg— 
Officers .. as os we sh “A .. 110 
Other ranks... ‘ie a na ss .. 2,550 


5 Trench-mortars. 
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Estimates of Ultimate Strength 


Other reports state that 300 Sicherheitspolizet will be raised for each 100,000 
inhabitants in the larger towns and that the establishment of the Sicherhetts- 
polize: force is to be raised to 66,000 for the whole of Germany. 

Mr. Winthrop Bell,° who has recently been sending excellent reports from 
Berlin, stated the other day in conversation that a total number of 400,000 
Stcherhettspolizet was contemplated. I do not know on what data he bases this 
estimate. 


Corresponding Forces in Wiirttemberg and Bavaria 


In Wiirttemberg and Bavaria the corresponding force is called the 
Polizetwehr. All military terms have been discarded in the Polizetwehr. The 
battalion is called ‘Bann’, and a company is called a ‘Schaar’. 


Co-ordination in the Empire 


The Stcherhettspolizet is under the orders of the Ministries of the Interior in 
the various States. For the affairs of the Sicherhettspolize: affecting all the 
States an organising department has been established at the Ministry of the 
Interior of the Empire. Enlistments in the Sicherhettspolizet are made through 
the commanders of that force in the various towns. 


German Military Opinion on Sicherhettspolrzer 

In Prussia, at any rate, the Sicherheitspolizet is organised on a military basis 
and is housed in barracks. Competent German military opinion seems to 
regard it entirely from the point of view of efficiency for the suppression of 
internal disturbances. Thus, in a secret Army document which was recently 
published by the Independent Socialists,? and which General Malcolm on 
internal evidence regards as genuine, the new force is criticised as follows :— 


‘It is being recognised more and more that a sufficiently strong and 
reliable Army 1s the foundation-stone for the reconstruction of the country, 
for the creation of discipline and of order, of work, and of bread. Sicher- 
hettspolizet and officials cannot replace the Army for any length of time. 
The suspicion is becoming more and more marked that the Government 
will not take steps to keep up an Army that by its strength and discipline 
can at least maintain order in the interior. Naturally the worry regarding 
their own existence and the feeling that they are being treated ungrate- 
fully and carelessly has a great importance as regards the discontent in the 
Army, but the movement is much more serious because it is founded on 
moral and patriotic motives. The average man feels that the Government 
is not in a position to lead the people to better times, and that the Govern- 
ment does not ask how many officers and soldiers spend their life’s blood 
in fighting against rebellion, if only the working-man striker, the ‘‘Com- 


6 Mr. Winthrop Bell was a Canadian citizen who had been held prisoner in Germany 
during the First World War and had returned to Germany in 1919. 
7 Note in original: ‘Frethett, October 27, 1919.’ 
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rade of the Party,” is not alienated. Often the soldier has fought in the 
streets in support of the Government, which never thanked him.’ 


Probable reasons of German Government for promoting Special Police Forces 


It is perhaps legitimate to infer from the tone of this military remonstrance 
that the Government fears the unpopularity which the regular Army 
(Reichswehr) may incur if it is used for the suppression of sporadic disorder, 
and that the object in founding the Sicherhettspolizei is to have another force of 
real military value which can be used for that purpose. 

Another point is that the regular Army is being unified under the Ministry 
of Defence of the Empire, and its territorial administration to a considerable 
extent abolished. But as was recently demonstrated, when the Communist 
régime was suppressed in Munich by Prussian and other non-Bavarian troops,® 
intervention from outside causes very great irritation. The Sicherhettspoltzet 
on the other hand will be in important respects a territorial or rather a 
municipal organisation, and its local units will be used as a rule only in the 
towns where they have their garrison. Whether the scheme is a wise one 
and whether in the past the experience of Municipal Guards—in Paris, for 
example—is encouraging is another matter. 


Sicherhettspolizei in the Plebiscite Areas. Polish Objections 


A point which is particularly noteworthy is that Sicherhettspolizei is being 
raised for the plebiscite areas in East Prussia and Upper Silesia, for the free 
State of Danzig, and also for towns in the occupied area such as Cologne 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. The Polish Government has already addressed a note 
verbale to His Majesty’s Minister in Warsaw with regard to a report that the 
Inter-Allied Commission in Upper Silesia had agreed to a German proposal 
that the Sicherhettspolizet should remain in the plebiscite area of Upper Silesia 
after the Peace Treaty takes effect and the Inter-Allied troops have occupied 
the area. The Polish Foreign Office calls attention to the danger that the 
presence of Sicherhettspolizet might prejudice the impartiality of the plebiscite 
both in this area and in the former provinces of East and West Prussia. It is 
alleged that Germany enlists in these formations only soldiers who have 
served four years with the colours, including one year at the front, and 
that they are commanded by officers of the old Army. They have field 
guns, machine-guns, aeroplanes, trench mortars, and liquid-fire apparatus. 
According to the Poles, there are 4,000 of them in Upper Silesia. 

The answer to these representations is doubtless to be found in paragraph 1 
of the Annex to Section VIII of the Peace Treaty (Poland), where it is laid 
down with regard to the plebiscite area that ‘within fifteen days from the 
coming into force of the present treaty .. .3 all military and semi-military 
unions formed within the said area by inhabitants of the district shall be 
immediately disbanded.’ German troops and such officials as may be 
designated by the Inter-Allied Commission must evacuate the plebiscite 
area. The Commission ‘shall take all steps which it thinks proper to ensure 

8 In April 1919. 
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the freedom, fairness and secrecy of the vote.’ It may ‘order the expulsion of 
any persons who may in any way have attempted to distort the result of the 
plebiscite by methods of corruption and intimidation’; and it ‘will maintain 
order with the help of the troops which will be at its disposal and to the extent 
which it may deem necessary by means of gendarmerie recruited among the 
inhabitants of the country.’ 


II. The Etnwohnerwehr (Civic Guards) 


Einwohnerwehr intended to safeguard property and life of citizens 

Side by side with the Sicherhettspolizet, but organised on a civilian basis 
somewhat like our special constables in time of emergency, is the Eznwohner- 
wehr. It is a mistake to say that secrecy has been maintained with regard to 
its organisation, as the Germania of the 2oth October published a full account 
of it.2 The E:nwohknerwehr has arisen, or at any rate has recommended itself 
to the citizens, owing to the insecurity of life and property which followed 
upon the revolutionary fighting at the close of 1918 and in the early months 
of 1919. It is true that, as some of the German newspapers point out, the 
insecurity of property is largely due to the carelessness of the population— 
itself a result of the revolutionary mood. People often fail to take ordinary 
precautions for safeguarding their property, and there has been a widespread 
credulity which often makes them the victims of all kinds of swindlers. The 
ordinary police has its hands too full to be of help in emergencies, while the 
Sicherheitspoltzet is intended to cope with organised disturbances on a larger 
scale. The Einwohnerwehr are being organised by the local authorities (muni- 
cipalities, district councils, &c.) from all classes of society which may be 
considered supporters of a democratic form of government. The members 
are selected by ‘Advisory Committees for Defence’. 


To co-operate with Sicherhettspolizet in event of disturbances 

It is intended that in the event of disturbances on a large scale the local 
Einwohnerwehr should co-operate with the Sicherhettspolizet and place itself 
under the orders of the police or the military authorities. Members must give 
a written pledge that they are prepared to do this. Exercises in association 
with troops will be practised. 


Armament 


It is proposed that the Eznwohnerwehr should be armed like the Sicherheits- 
polizet with carbines or rifles, and that they should have machine-guns 
attached to their units. The machine-guns are to be specially issued to parties 
formed for the protection of buildings such as factories, newspaper and 
printing offices, banks, and country houses. Arms are only to be carried 
when the bearers are on duty. 

9 Note in original: ‘Major-General Malcolm’s Report, No. 26 [not printed], dated 
October 24, 1919.’ 
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Some of the members are recruited for service within their commune only, 
others undertake to serve within their wider government district or Krets. 

A document issued by the central office of the Einwohnerwehr in Berlin 
urges the inhabitants to ascertain where the nearest alarm station of the 
Einwohnerwehr is to be found. In most of the Berlin suburbs there 1s a pre- 
arranged code for alarm calls. ‘Only the personal initiative and self-defence 
of every individual inhabitant,’ says this appeal, ‘is of any use in combating 
the sinister growth of criminality. The police cannot be everywhere at once. 
Therefore organise Einwohnerwehren everywhere, even in the smallest com- 
munities! Let every man join the Etnwohnerwehr! Only by doing this can he 
safeguard his home, his family, his property.’ 


Einwohnerwehr under Ministry of Interior 

The whole organisation has since the rst November been placed under the 
Ministry of the Interior for the Empire. According to article 9 of the Con- 
stitution the organisation of the new German police is the business of the 
Empire. 


Police to be unified for whole of Germany 


The organisation of a homogeneous police for the whole of Germany is 
contemplated, but, as has been seen in regard to the Wiirttemberg Szcherhetts- 
polizet, it is being planned on lines which leave to the individual States a 
considerable latitude of organisation. 


Ill. The Keitfreiwilligen 

Kertfreiwilligen a temporary organisation 

Among the different minor organisations which sprang up for the pro- 
tection of order at the time of the revolutionary disturbances was that of the 
Keitfrewwilligen or Retchswehr Reserves. Local appeals appear to have been 
issued by different regiments inviting all patriotic soldiers who were unable 
to join the new army, the Retchswehr, to declare their readiness to join up ‘in 
the eventuality of our having to take up arms once again to maintain public 
order and security in our own country... .3 No man who hands in his name 
becomes liable to any other obligation than that he would be called to the 
colours should the situation make it absolutely necessary to fight against 
disorders in the interior.’ The <eitfreiwilligen engage to serve until further 
notice, that is until the moment when the internal danger on account of 
which they have been called up has passed. After this critical period the Zeit- 
fretwilligen can terminate their engagement, but only after eight days’ notice. 


Now to be incorporated in the Einwohnerwehr 


There is no information as to the number of Leitfreiwilligen who responded 
to such appeals. But this organisation does not require further attention, as, 
according to the instructions issued for the Einwohnerwehr by the Ministry of 
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the Interior, the <eiifretwilligen and all similar organisations are ‘forthwith 
to be incorporated in the E:nwohnerwehren.’ 


Potential numbers of the Einwohnerwehr 


We have no estimate of the total numbers of the Eznwohnerwehr. Potentially, 
according to some observers on the spot, it might ultimately, if it became 
popular, attain a strength of hundreds of thousands. 


German War Office unconcerned in appointments 


In Prussia both the Sicherhettspolizet and the Einwohnerwehr are under the 
Ministry of the Interior. ‘The German Army orders of the 23rd October state 
that the Reichswehr Ministry (War Office of the Empire) and the military 
authorities have no influence as to appointments in these forces. ‘This 
announcement was necessitated by the fact that numerous applications for 
appointments had been addressed to the Retchswehr Ministry. 


But militarist influences active 


There is, nevertheless, information to the effect that the E:nwohnerwehr 
has to some extent come under the influence of reactionary and militarist 
elements and that the organisation of this force and appointments in it are 
largely controlled by Major von Haringen, who is himself reactionary and 
militarist. 

The impression derived from the most trustworthy information which 
reaches this Department is that in all the various German forces—the 
Reichswehr, the Sicherhettspolize, the Etnwohnerwehr, the temporary Zeitfrei- 
willigen, the various troops on the frontier (Grenzschutz) and beyond it in 
Courland and Lithuania—the officer element is largely but not universally 
royalist and reactionary in sentiment, while this certainly cannot be said of 
the mass of the troops themselves. Again and again we hear that while some 
of the leading militarists actively or passively favour a communist rising, in 
order to be able, after repressing it, to overthrow the republic, they are very 
anxious that this movement should not break out prematurely, as in that 
case their men would not be prepared to follow them in a crusade for re- 
action. 

As to the future attitude of the troops themselves, this depends in a high 
degree upon the success or failure of the republican régime, which again 
depends mainly upon economic factors. If Germany is left to collapse under 
the burden of her difficulties, if Western Europe and America can do nothing 
to stabilise the exchange and thus render it possible for Germany to resume 
her commerce and her export industries at remunerative rates, things will 
go from bad to worse, and the military and semi-military organisations may 
be carried away in a general movement of despair towards reaction. 


Question of legality of these so-called Police Forces under the Armistice and the Peace 
Treaty 


The prevalence of crime and the inability of the ordinary civil police to 
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deal with the situation are urged as an excuse for the organisation of these 
special police forces. But it must be borne in mind that disorders may be 
magnified with a view to obtaining concessions from the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers as to the strength of the German army and auxiliary forces. 
Such concessions have already been granted with regard to the period 
within which the army must be reduced to 100,000 men. Under the original 
Conditions of Peace presented to the Germans, the reduction was to have 
taken place within two months; in the Treaty as finally signed the period is 
prolonged and provision made for a gradual reduction. The number of 
effectives must be reduced to 200,000 within three months of the coming 
into force of the Treaty, and to 100,000 not later than the 31st March, 1920. 
Owing to the long delay in ratification, the real difference will in fact be very 
small. But the German Government urges that ‘the establishment of the new 
police for the whole of Germany is the more urgent as conditions of security in 
Germany are bound to deteriorate when the total numbers of the Retchswehr 
(the new regular army), who up to now have largely done duty as police, are 
still further reduced in accordance with the provisions of the Peace Treaty.’ 

The German Government may be quite honest in its desire to substitute 
an armed police force under the authority of the Ministry of the Interior for 
the regular Army as a bulwark against disorder. But it is possible that these 
police forces, like the Army itself, may come under the influence of reaction- 
ary officers. 

Once ‘special forces’ have been set up, their disbandment proves very 
difficult. This has been seen in the case of some of the so-called ‘free corps’ 
like the “Liitzow Corps’, the ‘Hindenburg Corps’, and some of those ‘marine 
corps’ which still exist as special formations. Hindenburg himself is reported 
to have interceded for the maintenance of the corps which bears his name; 
and the Liitzow Corps indulged the other day in manifestations in his honour 
when he came to Berlin. 


Strictly speaking tllegal, according to Peace Treaty, but difficult to dispense with 


Strictly speaking, as a Summary of Intelligence (blue) paper of 4th 
November points out, all these organisations for the maintenance of order 
are contrary to the terms of the Peace Treaty. Yet it is difficult to see how 
order could be maintained without them. 


December 2, 1919. 


No. 338 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Parts. Received December 3)' 
| No. 21 Telegraphic [114/1/11/20974] 
BUCHAREST, December 2, 1919 
Your telegrams [telegram] No. 28? of November 28th reached me this 


' This telegram was repeated to the Foreign Office as No. 536 (received December 3). 
2 This reference (seo No. 301, note 1) appears to be a mistake for telegram No. 30, printed 
as No. 322. 
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afternoon at 1 p.m. I immediately informed King that delay could not be 
prolonged beyond morning of December 5th when answer must reach Paris. 
His Majesty replied that he was confident of obtaining acceptance of ulti- 
matum but that it was physical impossibility to form government in time for 
December 5th. He would see Mr. Maniu immediately but difficulties of 
forming a government capable of imposing surrender on Parliament were 
almost overwhelming and it was utterly impossible to form such a govern- 
ment in a few hours in face of violent opposition to be overcome. He would 
do all in his power but he was a constitutional monarch and could not 
compel his statesmen. He could not believe that conference would not 
realise utter impossibility of favourable reply reaching Paris before December 
5th. On leaving King, I spend [spent] three hours with Messrs. Vaida and 
Maniu. My French colleague then arrived and supported my representa- 
tions in strongest possible manner. Their reply was however similar to that 
of King. Difficulties experienced in forming a government capable of carry- 
ing through acceptance were so great and so much delicate negotiation and 
thorny discussion were needed that at least two or three days more were 
required for the purpose. Bratianoists are already exultant over probable 
rupture and have naturally done their utmost to render acceptance im- 
possible within term accorded. 


Very Confidential. 

I only succeeded in obtaining modification of text of late government’s 
reply by using as last resource veiled threats as to odium which they would 
incur by so obviously attempting to make a break unavoidable. 


No. 339 


Mr, Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Recetved December 4)' 
No. 22 Telegraphic [114/1/11/20977] 


BUCHAREST, December 2, 1919 


Mr. Vaida has just (10 p.m.) informed United States Minister and myself 
that King has charged him with duty of forming a Government. He begged 
us to inform conference that he accepted a basis [sic] of agreement indicated 
in? my telegram No. 20,3 text of which was telegraphed by my French 
colleague yesterday. He earnestly hoped that this would satisfy conference. 
He might have to ask for some slight alterations but these would be un- 
important. Official note will be sent immediately upon formation of Govern- 
ment which should be completed December 4th. 


t This telegram was repeated to the Foreign Office as No. 537 (received by bag, De- 
cember 15). 

2 In the text repeated to the Foreign Office this passage read ‘. . . he accepted basis of 
agreement referred to in’, &c. 3 No. 390. 
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I venture most earnestly to recommend that this offer be accepted. Pro- 
posed solution will be regarded here as triumph for conference and will 
undoubtedly be serious blow to Bratianoists. 


No. 340 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received December 13) 


No. 541 Telegraphtc [161533/392/19] 
BUCHAREST, December 3, 1919 


I heard for first time yesterday of King of Roumania’s letters to Kings of 
England and Italy and to French President. My French colleague tells me 
Monsieur Poincaré’s reply was to the effect that matter at issue (? was) quite 
outside his province. Monsieur Cambon added that tone of King Ferdi- 
nand’s letter to President (? was not) very pleasant and he considered that it 
had appearance of being drafted by Bratiano. I said I had till then heard 
nothing of these letters and, apart from question of tone, thought they were a 
blunder on the part of King as they must create bad effect. King never men- 
tioned matter to me or I would have done my best to discourage idea. I 
thought it must have been suggested to King by Queen on bad advice from 
Prince Stirbey, who is of course agent of Bratiano. I felt sure that King must 
have allowed himself to be persuaded against his better judgment. 

It is quite possible that Bratiano may have given advice with machia- 
vellian idea of further complicating relations with Conference. 

Repeated to Astoria No. (? 23). 


No. 341 


Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Recewved December 4) 
No. 1646 Telegraphic: by bag [158523/1193/3] 
PARIS, December 3, 1919 

Mr. Rattigan’s telegram to Astoria No. 2[o]' repeated to Foreign Office 
No. 533. 

The question of a Rumanian reply to the ultimatum of the Conference 
came up before the Supreme Council this morning.? M. Berthelot read two 
telegrams from the French Chargé d’Affaires at Bucarest, copy of the first 
of which I attach,3 the gist of which was that an answer from the Roumanian 
Government had been received containing a justification of the Roumanian 
policy and declaring that the present ministry which is not a parliamentary 
one has now resigned and cannot take a decision which would so deeply 
involve the future of the country; accordingly a delay sufficient to allow of 
the formation of a parliamentary government able to give an authoritative 


t No. 330 (cf. No. 330, note 1). 2 See Volume II, No. 35, minute 6. 
3 Not printed. This enclosure was a French text of the note printed in Volume IT, 


No. 35, appendix C. 
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reply is asked for. A similar personal appeal is stated to have been made to 
the British Chargé d’Affaires by the Queen of Roumania who, as a former 
compatriot, asked him to use his influence in this sense. Her Majesty ex- 
pressed herself convinced of the force of Mr. Rattigan’s representations 
regarding the fatal consequences to Roumania of a refusal to sign, and 
promised, if such a delay were allowed, to obtain the consent of the King of 
Rumania to the signature of the Conference’s terms. 

The three Allied representatives, to whom the American representative 
does not appear to have joined himself, seem to favour this course and have 
actually gone so far as to give personal assurances to the Rumanians that 
they would endeavour to obtain an extension of the term prescribed if the 
Roumanian Government, on their part, would assure them that there was 
every hope of an acceptance of the conference’s demands. Your Lordship 
will notice that, according to Mr. Rattigan’s quoted telegram No. 533,' the 
French and British diplomatic representatives have apparently not only 
given such assurance but have negotiated_with the Rumanian President of 
the Chamber a ‘formula’ for giving effect to it. The text of this formula has 
not reached us and I cannot discover that in return for the vague personal 
assurance of M. Vaida our representatives have obtained from the Ru- 
manian Government any definite undertaking that they would accept the 
Supreme Council’s terms. I regret that His Majesty’s representative should, 
as appears to be the case, have taken the initiative in this action, whereby, 
as all the members of the Supreme Council now agree, the Allied govern- 
ments are in fact more or less committed, notwithstanding the reservation 
that the representatives only gave expression to their personal views. It is to 
be feared that this diplomatic success on the part of the Rumanian govern- 
ment will encourage them to believe that the orders of the conference need 
not be taken literally since it will always be possible to obtain their modifica- 
tion. It would have been better, in the interest of the authority of the 
Supreme Council, that His Majesty’s representative at Bucarest should have 
strictly maintained the attitude that he could not depart from the very 
precise decisions which he had to carry out. 

The Rumanian government having thus succeeded in avoiding, with the 
approval of the Allied representatives at Bucarest, to return to the Supreme 
Council a definite reply to the ultimatum, the Council was accordingly con- 
fronted this morning by the absence of the answer which they had the right 
to expect. M. Berthelot and subsequently M. Clemenceau expressed the 
opinion that, the situation being what it was, the best course would be to 
allow a short further delay to the Rumanian government now in process of 
formation to give their reply to the ultimatum. M. Clemenceau proposed 
accordingly that six days more should be granted. I expressed my dis- 
appointment at the situation which had been allowed to develop and the 
handle which this transparent neglect of the conference’s justified demands 
would give to M. Bratianu and similar persons to exploit their favourite 
theme of the weakness and divided counsels of the peace conference. I asked 
once again that the ultimatum should be immediately published in the press, 
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since the Rumanian people were being kept in the dark as to what was really 
at stake. M. Berthelot deprecated this but finally M. Clemenceau agreed 
that a note should be prepared for publication. At the same time it was 
decided to request M. Antonescu, the Rumanian Minister here, to proceed 
to Bucharest to-night in order to convey the decision of the Supreme Council 
to the Rumanian government with the request that an answer to it should 
be returned within six days, the exact particulars as to the time from which 
the six days are to run being left to be worked out in consultation between the 
Secretariat General and the several delegations. 

I called attention to the necessity for making the most exact arrangements 
for the immediate delivery of this note by all the Allied representatives in 
Bucharest. I quoted some of the information which has reached me as to the 
extraordinary manceuvres of the Italian Minister at Bucharest and his in- 
sertion in the Rumanian press of statements that Italy disagreed with the 
decisions of the Supreme Council, and that Rumania could rely on Italian 
support in a policy of resistance to the Council’s notes. M. Scialoja* returned 
an evasive answer to my questions, but M. Clemenceau and Mr. Polk 
entirely endorsed and strongly emphasised the point of view I had expressed, 
and M. Scialoja finally gave his complete approval to the proposal, and 
undertook to repeat the warning he had already telegraphed to the Italian 
Minister at Bucharest on the necessity of cordial and unequivocal co-operation 
with his Allied colleagues. 

I also referred to the extraordinary leakage in the foreign press of facts 
discussed only in the confidential atmosphere of the Supreme Council and 
asked the other delegations to regard themselves as bound in honour not to 
divulge to journalists such parts of our discussions as might suit their own 
particular case. M. Clemenceau entirely responded to my appeal and asked 
that the different delegates should regard themselves as bound entirely to 
this course. 

The Supreme Council finally resolved that in no circumstances whatever 
shall any further delay beyond the six days now admitted be tolerated. 


4 Italian representative on the Supreme Council. 


No. 342 


Letter from Sir R. Tower! to Mr. Norman (Paris) 
Unnumbered [130/6/1/20984] 


LONDON, December 3, 1919 
My dear Norman, 
IT enclose three copies of my note on the recent journey to Danzig.? Would 
you kindly put it in circulation? 
1 Sir R. Tower had recently been designated to be the Temporary Administrator of the 
Free City of Danzig pending the appointment by the League of Nations of a High Com- 


missioner. (Cf. Volume I, No. 12, minute 3 (c) and appendix C.) 
2 See the enclosure below. 
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I shall hope for some guidance in this early stage. 
Yours ever, 
REGINALD TOWER 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 342 
Notes of Fourney to Danzig 


November 17th to 29th 1919 


I left London on November 17th accompanied by Major Ivor Hedley and 
Mr. Gerald Bevan. 

We left Boulogne by the British military train (late hospital train) arriving 
at Cologne on the afternoon of November 18th. 

I had an interview with Major General Sir W. Heneker, K.C.B. on arrival 
and discussed with him questions affecting British troops of occupation at 
Danzig and other matters relating to communications. It was arranged that 
Major Hedley should return to Cologne and give a personal report on all 
military points which had been referred to him. 

I had subsequently an interview with General Sir W. Robertson, Bart, 
who endorsed the wish that Major Hedley should should [sic] go to Cologne 
to settle details about the British troops for Danzig. General Robertson 
surprised me by saying that Lieutenant General Sir R. C. B. Haking K.C.B. 
had been selected to command all the forces at Danzig.? Plébiscite areas, 
Memel, Konigsberg etc., with headquarters at Danzig and that General 
Heneker would be also at Danzig. Except for this statement from General 
Robertson, I understood from all the soldiers with whom I conversed that 
General Heneker would command the troops at Danzig. 

We arrived at Berlin on November 2oth, and had several interesting con- 
versations with General Malcolm, C.B. whose position in Berlin is evidently 
excellent in spite of the fact that he has no official status apart from questions 
affecting Prisoners of War. 

General Malcolm expressed the opinion that much advantage would be 
gained at the present time if a British diplomatic Secretary were resident in 
Berlin. It appears that in this respect the French and Italians are better 
placed than ourselves, and it is obvious that a Secretary could be acquiring 
much useful information which would subsequently be at the disposal of 
H.M. Counsellor of Embassy on his arrival at Berlin. All conditions in the 
German Capital are so novel that I think the knowledge of war and things 
which could not be obtained by a junior Secretary would prove of consider- 
able value to the Foreign Office. It is in this conviction that I have pleasure 
in endorsing General Malcolm’s suggestion. 

I had a long conversation, extending over two hours, with Count Lerchen- 
feld of the German Foreign Office. He impressed upon me the necessity of 
giving everything to the City of Danzig and not trusting the Poles with any- 
thing. He said the Poles are unworthy of any confidence and must not 
on any account have the Imperial Dockyard, Artillery depot, Ordnance 

3 The full stop should probably be a comma. 
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Factory or the Technical High School at Danzig in their hands, either in 
whole or part. It was at Count Lerchenfeld’s special request that I remained 
an additional day in Berlin in order to meet him. I understand that he took 
the opportunity of sending instructions by telegraph to the German autho- 
rities at Danzig relative to my arrival and at the same time deported [? de- 
puted] a certain Landrat von Martius to travel from Berlin by the same train 
as myself. This latter attention was probably dictated by a curiosity to know 
what was my action in Danzig. 

Early in the morning of November 21st we reached Danzig. I paid a visit 
to Herr von Foerster (Acting Oberprasident). This official who is the 
Regierungsprasident offered accommodation for me and my staff in the 
Government building (Oberprasidium). We had long conversations about 
the accommodation. I expressed personal preference for a separate house 
which I thought would be more convenient and better adapted to the pur- 
poses of the Allied Administration than rooms in the principal Government 
building. Herr von Foerster pleaded the absence of any suitable house in 
Danzig. He signified his willingness to provide all necessary furniture, both 
for the living rooms and the offices, and expressed his gratitude for my desire 
to obviate the necessity for large expenditure on furniture. It was finally 
decided that I should accept the accommodation offered, provided always 
that sufficient furniture were forthcoming. 

All arrangements will be made during my absence by Herr von Foerster 
himself in concert with Captain Murray Harvey and Mr. Bevan. Landrat 
von Martius also promised to assist. I am satisfied that both living rooms 
and the offices will be suitable both for my own purposes and for the ultimate 
requirements of the High Commissioner to be appointed by the League of 
Nations. Servants’ quarters are certainly the least desirable part of the 
premises, but it is to be hoped that something may be found to remedy the 
deficiency in this respect. The premises include two good drawing-rooms on 
the first floor, an immense ball-room adjoining, a large dining room and 
four or five good-sized bedrooms—all on the first floor, and half a dozen or 
more rooms on the ground floor communicating with the floor above by an 
exclusive staircase. These last would be used as general offices for the staff. 
Heating may prove rather costly during the winter, though I understand 
coke and wood are procurable and peat can also be used for the porcelain 
stores [stoves] in all the rooms. 

While speaking about the Allied Administration Herr von Foerster asked 
me whether it was true I was dismissing all the officials in Danzig city and 
District. I told him I wished to avoid changes as far as possible—my duty 
would be to execute the provisions of the Peace Treaty; with this interest I 
hoped to utilize the services of existing authorities—at all events at the 
beginning—and I expressed the strong hope that the burghers of Danzig 
would come forward and collaborate with me in action which should con- 
duce materially to the increased prosperity of the city. 

A similar question was put to me by the Editor of the Danziger Neuesten 
Nachrichten later in the day. It seemed to be generally believed that an inter- 
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regnum would occur between the ratification of the Treaty and the arrival 
of the troops. I assured them to the contrary, that the Government of the 
City would continue without any intermission. 

General von Malachowski, Lieut-General and Commander of the 17th 
Army Corps (Befehlshaber der Kommandostelle XVII Armee Korps) asked 
very pertinently what Allied troops were to be sent to Danzig and when. 
I replied that Allied troops would eventually be sent, but that details would 
be given by the Supreme Council in Paris alone. I had no information to 
furnish on this point. 

General Malachowski was very stiff. He was surrounded by members of 
his staff who treated him with the greatest deference, calling him ‘Excellenz’ 
and clicking their heels with every. sentence they addressed to him. The 
General sent his card in return for my personal visit. My conversations both 
with Herr von Foerster and General Malachowski took place in German. 

On the same day I saw the Polish representative in Danzig, Mr. Jelo- 
wiecki, who spoke English fluently and was accompanied by a young Pole 
who had been educated at Downing College, Cambridge. 

On the following day the newly appointed Polish Commissioner, Macief 
Biesiadecki, arrived in Danzig. He had hitherto been an Austrian official 
and appears to enjoy a considerable reputation for efficiency. He seemed 
calmer and more reasonable than several of the other Poles with whom I 
came in touch. 

The Editor of Danziger Neuesten Nachrichten came to see me and was very 
insistent on the point of the adoption of Polish notes and currency in Danzig. 
He said that the general wish was for a note issue by Danzig. I answered 
that for the moment the German currency would remain similarly as the 
German language and German laws. All was provisional, but Danzig laws 
and enactments would follow in due course. 

At the frequently repeated question whether the Free City would exist 
before the Constitution was prepared or the Constitution would be drawn 
up prior to the erection of the City into a Free State, I asked them their 
opinion whether the hen or the egg had first come into existence. I said the 
object we all had in view was for the mutual benefit of the Free State and of 
Poland and that all our efforts would be devoted towards the fulfilment of 
this object. 

On November 22nd I drove by motor, accompanied by Landrat von 
Martius, to Neufahrwasser and the Free Harbour, thence to the Imperial 
Dockyard (Kaiserliche Schiffwerfte), past the Schichau Shipbuilding Yard, 
the Artillery Depot and the Ordnance Factory (Gewehrfabrik). I was 
received by the Admiral at the Imperial Dockyard and escorted round the 
premises by a Lieutenant in rather summary fashion. It was explained to 
me that the work at present is confined to repairing engines and boats. Some 
vessels bearing Dutch marks are lying in the basin, having been recently sold 
to Holland. My guide told me that 6,000 men had been employed in the 
dockyard during the war, but that the number has now been very greatly 
reduced. The same appears to be the case in the Schichau Shipbuilding 
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Yard, though presumably in a lesser degree, as this is a private company. 
In the Ordnance Factory the Director was most amiable and conducted us 
personally round the premises. All work has now been greatly reduced, 
being limited to sporting rifles and ammunition, agricultural implements 
and repairs to locomotives. The Director, who has been fifteen years in the 
Factory, expressed the strong hope that his work would not be lost and that 
the Factory would continue to do useful Peace work. He hopes to remain in 
Danzig himself. | 

Article 107 of the Peace Treaty provides that ‘all property situated within 
the territory of the free City of Danzig belonging to the German Empire or 
to any German State shall pass to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
for transfer to the free City of Danzig or to the Polish state as they may con- 
sider equitable.’ 

The three principal establishments which come within this purview are 
the Imperial Dockyard, the Artillery Depot and the Ordnance Factory. It 
seems to [? me] that, not only as a means of supplying immediate work to the 
unemployed in Danzig, but also for the sake of furnishing revenue to the free 
city, it would be highly advisable that the earliest attention of our Allied 
Iron and Steel Corporation should be called to this opening. I presume that 
any decision would have to be taken by the Supreme Council, and it is for 
this reason that I mention the matter now as one deserving priority of con- 
sideration. 

The German officials and others whom I saw during the morning drive 
lost no opportunity of speaking slightingly of the Poles. They contended that 
it would be nothing less than a crime to confide valuable works built by 
German skill and industry to light-hearted and inexperienced Poles. It was 
noticeable that the Germans tried to dissuade us from inspecting personally 
the establishments to which I have just referred. Landrat von Martius was 
specially persistent in this regard, proposing that I should drive along the 
coast instead and visit certain bathing resorts, etc. It was curious also that 
Count Lerchenfeld, with whom I had had a long conversation in Berlin, 
omitted to inform me that the Oberbiirgermeister Sahm had left Danzig 
three days before my arrival for the purpose of proceeding to Paris in com- 
pany with Herr von Lersner and Herr von Simson. I learnt on the spot that 
Herr Sahm’s journey was the result of personal instructions from Count 
Lerchenfeld himself. 

Landrat von Martius brought me many maps and a lengthy memo- 
randum containing the views of the City of Danzig about a rectification of 
the frontier line, particularly in the neighbourhood of Dirschau (included in 
the Danzig Deichverband); the rectification of the line north of Zappot 
[Zoppot], etc. He urged that Dirschau Junction itself should properly be 
included in the Free City area. He represented earnestly that the Hela 
lighthouse and control of the sandbank on which it 1s placed should be in- 
cluded in the City area instead of being given to the Poles as provided in the 
Peace Treaty. He stated that the Harbour of Danzig depended in the main 
upon the maintenance of the sandbank; that large sums had been spent for 
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generations past upon tree planting etc., and that the Poles were unlikely to give 
sufficient care to this work which was vital for the future of the shipping port. 

I also received a deputation of members of the Polish Stadtrat who were 
introduced by Count Oswald Potocki. They urged that the Communal 
elections fixed for December 14th should not be allowed to take place unless 
the Treaty had been previously ratified. They represented that the Supreme 
Council in Paris had already taken action in an analagous case in respect to 
the elections in Upper Silesia. They pleaded the necessity for postponement 
of the Danzig elections in view of the unfair propaganda being carried on 
by the German Authorities to the detriment of the Polish cause. 

Two officers of the British Naval Mission to Poland came from Warsaw 
to Danzig on November 22nd for the purpose of examining, on behalf of the 
British Naval Mission in Warsaw, the extent of the sales by the Germans of 
ships and other material in Danzig. They asked if I had any objection to 
their making enquiries and J only enjoined upon them circumspection. 

The British Trade Corporation have opened banking premises in Danzig 
adjoining the Danzigerhof. Mr. Hankey, the Manager, expressed optimism 
as to the immediate prospects. The Crédit Lyonnais are shortly opening as 
well as other banks. This appears to prestige [? presage] considerable 
increase of business confidence in the future. 

The most serious problem for the moment is in the matter of unemploy- 
ment in Danzig. It 1s estimated that there are 8,ooo unemployed in serious 
want and a grave spirit of unrest is apparent. The absence of coal on the 
one hand and the destruction of a large portion of the potato crop on the 
other point to trouble occurring ir. the near future unless work can be found 
for the men, or at least some definite encouragement can be given to them 
to face their present privations. The obvious remedy would seem to lie in 
the importation of foreign coal which would facilitate their working fac- 
tories etc. 

The expenditure by the Free City on account of the occupation by foreign 
troops will prove a serious drain on the City, as the estimated revenue will 
be—at all events at first—inadequate to meet this charge unless Poland helps 
substantially. The means of repaying His Majesty’s Government the amount 
of the salaries of the Temporary Administrator and his staff and still more the 
cost of the British troops of occupation can only be found by a substantial 
credit to the City. Possibly some arrangement might be found by which 
important Allied firms, such as our Vickers, S. Pearson & Sons, Armstrong- 
Whitworth etc. might advance to the City a lump sum against material 
concessions. The only other alternative would be for one or more of the 
Allied Governments to furnish a credit to the Free City and I can hardly 
believe that such an arrangement would be favourably looked on either in 
London or Paris. As to the troops of occupation I think it would be well that 
a definite announcement be made as soon as possible as to the contemplated 
strength and composition of the forces. This would have an excellent effect 
in both Danzig and Poland, especially when it is realised how great will be 
the security for the City’s future. 
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On November 23rd I travelled to Warsaw accompanied by Major Hedley 
and Mr. Bevan. The German car in which we travelled from Danzig was 
ordered to return from the Polish frontier [? at] Illovo, presumably because 
the Germans feared that the car would be retained by the Poles. A Polish 
official who was travelling on the train interposed on my behalf and tried to 
persuade the German stationmaster to send the car on. The German began 
to show temper saying that his instructions were explicit. At this stage I 
joined in the conversation and expressed my willingness to vacate the car at 
once. By good luck we found a Polish car standing empty at the station, and no 
difficulty was made about our entering it and having it hitched on to the train 
_ which brought us to Warsaw. Such was the assiduity of the Polish railway 
official that we were brought to our destination two hours ahead of time! 

I stayed the night at the Legation with Sir Horace and Lady Rumbold. 
On November 24th I had a drive round the City and was struck by the long 
queues of people in various points of the town waiting for food. Fuel is said 
to be scarce and the destruction of the potato and cabbage crop is regarded 
as a serious calamity, these forming the staple food of the people. 

I was received at the Castle most warmly by Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski 
whom I had previously known in South America. Mr. Paderewski expressed 
pleasure at my appointment as Temporary Administrator at Danzig and 
spoke at length on the future of Poland being inseparably bound up with the 
Free City of Danzig. He said that at first the feeling of the Poles was opposed 
to Great Britain inasmuch as it was common knowledge that Monsieur 
Clemenceau, President Wilson and Signor Orlando had all been prepared 
to cede Danzig to Poland without reserve. Mr. Lloyd George had alone 
prevented this taking place and the anomalous position created by the Peace 
Treaty was therefore mainly attributable to the British Prime Minister. 
Mr. Paderewski said it was now more and more realised that the arrange- 
ment will not be detrimental to the interests of Poland, and he had himself 
done his utmost to spread confidence among his people for the Allies, 
particularly England. 

He told me that he had specially selected Mr. ‘Tclowieek as Polish Com- 
missioner at Danzig on account of his notorious pro-Entente sympathies and 
his knowledge of the English language. He sincerely trusted that I should 
find his Commissioner a congenial collaborator. 

Mr. Paderewski felt that his own troubles were only just beginning. All 
the component parts of Poland had to be constructed and the question 
whether Poland had requisite strength to achieve the work occupied all their 
thoughts. Mr. Paderewski said that Oberbiirgermeister Sahm was better 
known than respected in Warsaw. In his official capacity there* he had shown 
himself to be a thorough Prussian, and the Poles could not witness without 
grave misgivings his continuance in a position of authority in Danzig. It was 
obvious enough from the draft Constitution which Herr Sahm had drawn 
up that he desired to keep the Poles as far as possible out of direct 


4 Herr Sahm had been a councillor in the civil administration of Warsaw under German 
occupation, 1915—-18. 
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participation in the administration of the Free City. Mr. Paderewski said 
that nothing would content the Poles save Herr Sahm’s elimination’ from 
office. 

Mr. Paderewski spoke in favour of equality being given to the Polish 
language in Danzig. He considered the Free City should become bilingual so 
far as official intercourse was concerned, as otherwise the Poles would be at 
a disadvantage throughout the northern part of Poland and their admittance 
into the schools etc. would be dependent on their knowledge of German. 
He was evidently thinking of the Technical High School at Danzig from 
which Poles have hitherto been excluded, whether directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Paderewski said he would pay Danzig a visit if possible in the near 
future. | | 
' Speaking of troops of occupation, he expressed the hope that it would not 
be necessary to send Polish troops to Danzig as he understood that the British 
troops were only being sent to maintain order in the early stages. He had 
however not forgotten that Mr. Lloyd George had said to him that Poland 
would be quite justified in sending up to 60,000 Polish troops to Danzig as 
soon as ever the Treaty had been ratified. I urged him not to embark on 
action which would prove exceedingly costly to Poland and this without any 
real justification at present. 

Mr. Paderewski told me much of the misery from which the people of 
Poland are suffering. He showed genuine enthusiasm in speaking of the 
successful efforts of his wife to relieve the distressed Poles in Warsaw, relief 
to thousands [sic]. 

Mr. Paderewski said again and again that the fortunes of Poland were 
bound up with Danzig and that he was overjoyed that the initial work was in 
my hands. He would, so long as he continued in power, exert every influence 
towards developing Danzig for the purpose of promoting legitimate Polish 
interests. 

I said J should count upon his restraining influence in the matter of im- 
patient action on the part of his compatriots. 

I hope that the conversation above recorded may facilitate my work in 
Danzig as I expressed to Mr. Paderewski my desire to enter into the closest 
relations with him for the purpose of fulfilling the objects of the Treaty. 
Such intercourse between us, whether direct or through Sir Horace Rum- 
bold, will be of use should I have need of further help towards moderating 
the immoderate demands of the Polish Commissioner at Danzig. 

From all the conversations ] had with the Poles it was borne in upon me 


Note in original: ‘I may here remark that Colonel Percival, His Majesty’s Com- 
missioner in Upper Silesia, formed a favourable opinion about Herr Sahm. From several 
sources I learn that he professes friendliness towards the Allies in the matter of the con- 
struction of the Free City. On the other hand he is said to have pronounced a violent speech 
on the occasion of the Armistice, enjoining upon all Danzigers to remain ‘good Germans’ 
in spite of any proceedings by the so-called German Government at Berlin. I am informed 
that an influential section of the people of Danzig—notably the Socialists—are in strong 
opposition to Herr Sahm. As that official was absent from Danzig during my short visit I 
was unfortunately unable to form a personal opinion of his character or attainments.’ 
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that they desire to stampede Danzig as soon as the ratification takes place. 
They construe Article 104 (1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6) as giving them unrestricted 
rights over the Free City. 

In my own very short experience I gained the impression that the Poles 
would be no match for the Germans in any local negotiations. It would be 
difficult to find a greater contrast than between the character and tempera- 
ment of Germans and Poles. The hard, calculating, industrious German, 
imbued with the principles of order and discipline, must find it hard to be 
patient with the idealistic and expansive Pole who has hitherto had no 
opportunity in his varying subordination to foreign rule to develop qualities 
necessary for progress in this twentieth century. Driving force seems at 
present conspicuous by its absence in the Polish official. 

With regard to the suggestion that Danzig should be bilingual, German 
and Polish, it appears to me that a concession could be made to the Poles by 
which official communications might be made by them in writing in the 
Polish language provided a German translation were annexed. It might 
possibly be necessary to stipulate that in case of divergence about the mean- 
ing the German should be taken as authoritative. As to specches in the 
Municipal or other bodies, as [? an] interpreter would certainly be necessary in 
case a Pole chose to exercise his right to speak in his own language and this 
would seem a serious waste of time. Apparently all Poles in Danzig speak 
German, but there must be relatively few Germans who speak Polish. The 
language question would presumably be the proper subject for a vote and, 
with the growth of the Polish population, the likelihood of a bilingual State 
would increase. 

During my visit to Warsaw I received a deputation of representatives o1 
the Polish press at His Majesty’s Legation. They referred to an interview I 
had given to the Danziger Neuesten Nachrichten about the property of Germans. 
They said it was understood from the remarks with which I was credited 
that all property now belonging to the Deutsches Reich should remain in 
the hands of Germans. I referred them to the text of the Treaty which pro- 
vides that the decision rests with the Allied Governments alone. 

I had subsequently some conversation with Count Adam Zamoyski, a 
prominent Polish official. He said after our talk that I belied the reputation 
he had heard of me, namely that I was strongly anti-Polish! On the other 
hand Captain Murray Harvey has been told by a Pole in Warsaw that my 
reputation as a ‘Deutschen-Fresser’® was established in Germany and that 
my appointment had consequently been welcomed throughout Poland. 

In obedience to the telegraphic instructions of the Foreign Office addressed 
to Sir H. Rumbold I had to curtail my visit to Warsaw and consequently 
arranged to leave on the evening of the 24th after only 26 hours’ stay. I 
travelled by the Warsaw-—Paris Express via Vienna, Innsbruck, Bucks 
[Buchs] and Dell, arriving at Paris on the morning of November 27th. 

During the afternoon of November 27th I had a prolonged conversation 
in Paris with Mr. Casimir Olchovski, director of the Department for Foreign 

_ © i.e, a Germanophobe. 
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Affairs at Warsaw, and Mr. Casimir Porembski, technical adviser. These 
two gentlemen had written to ask for an interview saying that they had been 
sent from Warsaw in compliance with the request of the Supreme Council 
to discuss the execution of the Treaty with Germany and specially the con- 
stitution of the Free City of Danzig. 

They laid particular stress on the freedom of action given to Poland by the 
Peace Treaty, and claimed complete control and administration not only 
for the railway system of Danzig but also for the waterways, docks, basins, 
wharves and other works. 

I pointed to the distinction made in Article [10]4 between (3) ‘the control 
and administration of the Vistula and of the whole railway system within the 
Free City, except such street and other railways as serve primarily the needs 
of the Free City, and postal, telegraphic and telephonic communication 
between Poland and the Port of Danzig’, and (2) ‘without any restriction 
the free use and service of waterways, docks, basins, wharves and other works 
within the territory of the Free City necessary for Polish exports and imports.’ 
I was far from agreeing with the contention of the Polish delegates that the 
two paragraphs had the same tenour, in the sense of conferring on Poland 
the absolute ‘control and administration’ of waterways, docks, etc. I said 
that the point would certainly be studied, but it appeared to me that if 
Poland exercised absolutely the control and administration of railways, posts 
and telegraphs, customs, docks and basins, there would be little opportunity 
for the so-called Free City to raise revenues wherewith to eke out an existence, 
much less to defray contingent expenses. 

The Polish delegates said that the general question had been discussed 
in some measure at a recent meeting at Warsaw with some Danzig repre- 
sentatives and it had been generally agreed that the receipts from all these 
sources accrued as a matter of course to Poland! My Polish friends were 
good enough to concede however that a fair case could be made for expecting 
Poland to pay to Danzig a lump sum to help the free city to meet her obliga- 
tions. 

If this latter course were confirmed by the Supreme Council the amount 
which Poland will have to pay to Danzig as a solatium in lieu of customs 
receipts, port and light dues, expropriation for railways, etc. would pre- 
sumably be fixed by the Supreme Council after receiving from the Temporary 
Administrator the technical data relative to the Polish-Danzig Treaty. 

My personal opinion is quite opposed to the above. It appears to me that 
the property in waterways, docks, basins etc., must be vested in the Free City 
of Danzig, and the question of tenure, whether with or without control and 
administration, must be arranged between the Free City and the Poles. The 
wording of Article 104 (4) appears to lay down specifically that the property 
is vested in Danzig, Poland being allowed ‘to lease or purchase through 
appropriate processes such land and other property as may be necessary for 
these purposes.’ 

If I am wrong in my opinion, as above expressed, I hope I may be fur- 
nished with the decision of the Supreme Council. 
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As to the port of Danzig, the Polish delegates told me that a representative 
of the firm of S. Pearson and Son had been recently in Danzig for the purpose 
of making a preliminary report about the extension, etc., of the harbour. 
He had given his opinion that a very considerable sum of money would have 
to be spent in order to render the port adequate for even present require- 
ments. The Poles had been given to understand that the British contractors 
would be willing to begin work on deferred payment. Sir Francis Barker 
(of Messrs. Vickers), whom I saw in London last week, told me that his firm 
are associated with S. Pearson and Son in the projected harbour works at © 
Danzig, and that he is elaborating a scheme by which credit can be given to 
the Free City. Sir F. Barker intends to pay an early visit to Danzig himself. 

The Polish delegates in our conversation yesterday seemed inclined to 
insist that the administration of the free zone in the Danzig port should be 
held by a Pole. I reserved my opinion on this point. 

At a subsequent interview on November 28th the question of currency for 
Danzig was further discussed. Inasmuch as separation from Germany must 
obviously be desirable as far as possible, there would remain only two alter- 
natives either to institute a separate currency for Danzig free city or to 
assimilate it with the Polish currency. Both appear unsatisfactory. The 
Polish currency is very unsatisfactory and imperfect. If it were decided that 
Polish currency should obtain in the Free City, it would appear expedient to 
await an improvement in the system before proceeding to any change. I am 
not sufficiently conversant with finance to know what special difficulties 
would be inherent in the introduction of a separate currency system for 
Danzig, but upon this point I hope to receive guidance from the Treasury. 

On another point connected with finance, the Polish delegates enquired 
whether German banks would be allowed to continue business after the 
formation of the Free State. They expressed the view that German banks 
would be debarred from trading in Allied countries. 

The Polish delegates said that though it was obviously expedient to retain 
in force the actual laws and regulations for a time, yet it would seem _neces- 
sary to unify the Fishing and other Maritime Laws in order to bring them in 
accord with the Polish legislation, it being understood that fishing and other 
maritime rights and duties would fall within the immediate jurisdiction of 
the Polish Government. 

The Polish delegates are returning immediately to Warsaw, there being 
nothing further for them to do in Paris pending the ratification of the 
Treaty. 

Major Hedley reached Paris on the 28th after reporting to General 
Heneker at Cologne. In view of the uncertainty as to the ratification of the 
Treaty I telegraphed to Mr. G. Bevan at Danzig from Astoria authorizing 
him to return to London. 

I returned to London on the 2oth. 

REGINALD TOWER 
LONDON, November 29th 1919. 
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No. 343 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received December 4) 


No. 33 Telegraphic [158537/5445/3] 


| VIENNA, December 3, 1919 
My telegram No. 25.! 

State Chancellor invited representatives of five Great Powers to meet him 
and Principal members of Government this morning in order to receive 
urgent representations concerning the situation. Most of the facts are already 
known to you and I will resume what was said as shortly as possible. 

1. Supply of flour was theoretically assured until January 18th, but 
Austrian Government had just heard a ship carrying 7,000 tons for Austria 
had been wrecked near Syracuse. There were no stocks in this country and 
it was essential to form such a stock immediately if Austria were not to be at 
the mercy of every temporary interruption of transport. For this purpose 
it was necessary to buy 50,000 tons immediately. In this supply theoretically 
now at Austria’s disposal were included 10,000 tons from Trieste. No con- 
siderable relief was to be expected from neighbouring States as regards flour 
for many months. Transport and other difficulties were too great. All that 
could be hoped was to obtain certain quantities of all most? necessary food- 
stuffs from those States. 

2. Coal. 

It was now impossible to distribute even 15 pounds per family per week 
in Vienna and deliveries of household coal from Czecho-Slovakia were 300 
trucks a day short,of amount promised. If all contracts were fulfilled only 
70% of Austrian needs would be covered with help of home production, It 
was therefore necessary to receive 200,000 tons a month beyond that pro- 
mised by existing contracts. Deliveries from Czecho-Slovakia were 50% and 
from Poland 75% short of contracts. 

3. Rolling Stock. 

French Minister announced that French Government had released 3,000 
trucks for Austria. This statement and explanations given by me regarding 
funds of Board . . .3 inaugurated by Sir F. Dent‘ satisfied Austrian Govern- 
ment. 

4. Credit. 

Disastrous rise in exchange was due to desperate efforts of Austrian 
Government to buy food abroad. Stocks of every kind of goods were prac- 
tically exhausted and lack of coal prevented them being replaced. Austrian 
Government were (? ready to) accept Allied supervision over expenditure 
of credits and to pledge Forests, Salt-Mines, Municipal undertakings 

t No. 326. 

2 The text as sent here read ‘. . . quantities of other most’, &c. (Vienna Archives/F.O. 
120/924. 

3 Oe x here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. . . Board to be inaugurated’, &c. 

4 Sir F. Dent was chairman of an Allied board for the distribution of Austro-Hungarian 
rolling-stock. 
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Imperial and State Properties, Tobacco Monopoly or water power as security. 
It was however absolutely necessary to secure the credit before settling 
details as to security and supervision. If this were not done help would arrive 
too late, assistance of the Allies would also be necessary to secure tonnage. 
Many offers of credit had been received from private sources. 

5. State Chancellor requested us to enquire whether it would be agreeable 
to our Governments for him and most interested of his Ministers to visit Paris 
between roth December-15th December in order to lay situation before 
Powers and discuss question of credits, or could latter question be settled 
quickly enough to make visit unnecessary. 

6. Question of Vorarlberg is dealt with in my immediately preceding 
telegram.5 

7. Before we left the State Chancellor said that his Government were 
firmly decided to do all they could to carry out Treaty loyally. This was 
however only possible if economic situation were such as to enable Austria to 
exist as a Political unit. 

I venture to express opinion that such an economic situation cannot be 
established without considerable foreign credit. If that is not quickly forth- 
coming either from public or private sources the Allies must be prepared 
for Austria as constituted by Treaty to dissolve into her component parts. 
Vienna would in that case be the scene of a terrible catastrophe. 

Repeated to Astoria. 


5 See Volume V, No. 285. 


No. 344 
Viscount Grey (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received December 4) 
No. 1635 Telegraphic (158124/5445/3]| 


WASHINGTON, December 3, 1919 

Your telegram 2159.! 

United States Government are not able to sanction credit as Congress has 
only authorised them to lend to recognised Co-belligerent States. Nor would 
they venture to repeat expedient adopted last spring of lending money to 
Allies for benefit of Austria as it has caused them difficulties here. Utmost 
they can do at present for relief of immediate situation is to make available 
some funds left over from credit of last spring amounting to about 33 million 
dollars and to supply some further assistance in shape of wheat. 

There is no possibility of funds being provided by (? private) financiers 
here in present state of uncertainty. As you know recent British loan was 
anything but a success, and New York has recently refused to contemplate 
loans to Italy and to Poland which had been suggested. I think suggestion 
in last paragraph of Vienna telegram 25? is erroneous. Considerations set 
forth above combined with difficulty of internal political situation and chaos 


t No. 334. 2 No. 326. | 
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caused by President’s incapacity; is quite enough to account for slowness 
on [? or] inaction of United States Government. I learn however that State 
Department are elaborating a scheme by which they hope to get Congress’ 
approval of loans of nature now under discussion and that they hope it may 
be ready in a few days. 

3 Cf. Volume V, Chap. II. 


No. 345 
Viscount Grey (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received December 4) 


No. 1636 Telegraphic [158473/5445/3] 


WASHINGTON, December 3, 1919 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

Scheme ‘is roughly to obtain Congress’ approval for loans and credits to 
be granted at discretion of Treasury only on a comprehensive basis contem- 
plating requirements and conditions of all countries applying for them and 
enforcing as a condition of granting them that each shall afford to others any 
assistance in materials, etc., which latter might reasonably claim to receive. 
It is hoped thus to break down economic barriers international jealousies, 
especially in Central Europe, have raised and compel all these young States 
to help each other as a condition of receiving help. Mr. Hoover would 
probably be in control and State Department think Congress would (autho- 
rise) issue of credits on these lines. 

Above information is very confidential. If it were to get out it would ruin 
prospects of scheme in Congress. 


1 No. 344. 
No. 346 
Earl Curzon to Viscount Grey (Washington) 


No. 2173 Telegraphic (157465/5445/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 4, 1919 


Mr. Lindley’s telegram No. 23' (of November 26th. Austria). 
Please communicate this telegram urgently to United States Government 
and renew your representations regarding American financial assistance. 


1 No. 313. 
No. 347 
Sir A. Young (Belgrade)! to Earl Curzon (Received December 12) 


No. 255 [161044/5445/3] 


BELGRADE, December 4, 1919 
My Lord, 
With reference to Mr. Lindley’s telegrams appealing for pressure to be 
' Sir A. Young had recently been appointed H.M. Minister at Belgrade. 
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brought on the new States to furnish supplies to avert the disasters threaten- 
ing Vienna, I have the honour to report that without speaking in the name of 
my Government I have on several occasions pointed out to Ministers of this 
Government how much it was to the interest of Europe generally and espe- 
cially to the neighbouring countries that the state of Austria should not be 
rendered desperate. I dwelt on this need of cooperation in my first interview 
with Monsieur Davidovitch, the President of the Council, and he then main- 
tained that this country was willing enough to send supplies, that the 
‘Compensation Agreement’ with Austria? provided for the exchange of 
commodities which had indeed been proceeding though the Austrians had 
failed to carry out their part of the bargain. The main fact, however, 
appeared that it was money—money of real value which the Serbs required 
in exchange for their foodstuffs. 

It is not easy to arrive at the actual facts with regard to the past trans- 
actions, but I understand that the so-called Compensations Treaty which was 
signed on March 22nd and of which I have not seen the text was superseded 
by an arrangement dated September the 1st which provided for the importa- 
tion of certain quantity and value of specified goods from Austria in return 
for the exportation of a given ammount [stc] of foodstuffs. The agreement also 
provided for the deposit by Austria of a certain amount of French and Italian 
money, but I understand that the Italian credits did not materialize owing 
to the action of the Italian Government. A large proportion of the first 
instalment of foodstuffs were held up on the frontier at the time of the 
imposition of the heavy Jugoslav export taxes. Many efforts were made to 
induce the S.H.S. Government to release the trains carrying these stuffs, 
some six hundred trucks I believe, and the American Colonel Causey 
arrived here with a mission to that end. He told me he had been successful 
but that the Jugoslavs had repudiated or denounced, as they had the nght 
to do at fourteen days notice, the arrangement in so far as it remained un- 
fulfilled. I learnt however that the Socialist Minister for Mines and Forests 
Monsieur Kristan, who has just been to Vienna has telegraphed to his 
colleagues urging a conciliatory spirit. 

It is difficult to gauge the real motives which impel the S.H.S. Govern- 
ment to resist the exportation of foodstuffs—of which there is I believe a 
large surplus still to be disposed of. My French colleague tells me that not- 
withstanding the need of money and of foreign exchange constantly expressed 
to the Allies by this Government, the French Government have desisted from 
their negociations for the purchase of a certain quantity of Serbian foodstuffs 
owing to the high prices which the Serbs were demanding and generally to 
their unbusinesslike methods, which were exasperating the negociators. 

Two days ago, on paying my first visit to the new Assistant Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Monsieur Miloyevitch, I touched on the unfavourable 
impression created by the supposed reluctance of his Government to take 
that share in the task of feeding Europe which was incumbent on the States 
who were in geographical proximity to the affected districts and who were 

2 See below. 
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fortunate enough to possess surplus stocks of food. Monsieur Miloyevitch 
based his defence principally on the deplorable state in which the enemy had 
left the transport system of the country. He enumerated the difficulties under 
which the peasants brought their produce to market: and pointed out that 
while the enemy might have adopted the policy of confiscating all the stock 
and possessions of the people, what they actually did was to pay for what they 
seized in quantities of valueless notes. Could Jugoslavia add to this flood of 
paper by accepting more Austrian kronen in payment of fresh supplies? The 
problem of importation of European goods and their distribution to the people 
was of course equally great. Now-a-days it paid dealers to go in person to 
France and bring back goods as personal luggage; and to take them round the 
country as pedlars. The high prices of food in Belgrade and the still higher 
prices of all imported necessaries were indicative of the deplorably in- 
efficient state of the communications, whether main or local. He laid parti- 
cular stress on the need for locomotives; the S.H.S. State he said had not one 
locomotive in good repair. I suggested that perhaps Vienna could furnish 
such locomotives as were needed for her supplies from this country. 

On the following day the newspaper the Pravda stated that ‘a meeting of 
the Council of Ministers was held on the Ist instant, at which the Minister 
above alluded to, Monsieur Kristan, submitted his report on his journey to 
Vienna. Monsieur Kristan was promised by the Austrian Government fifty 
locomotives as a loan, seventeen locomotives to be sold to this country, and 
one hundred and fifty berths in the Austrian Railway workshops for the 
repair of defective S.H.S. locomotives. In return for this arrangement, the 
Austrian Government requires that the Compensation Treaty between the 
two countries shall immediately become operative. After hearing Monsieur 
Kristan’s report the Government is inclined to comply with the desires of the 
Austrian Government. Next week Monsieur Kristan will again go to Vienna 
and complete the arrangement. Similar efforts to obtain locomotives from 
Czecho-Slovakia will be made.’ 

The Demokratia this morning publishes an interview with Monsieur 
Kristan, who in the absence at Paris of Monsieur Drashkovitch has the 
care of the Ministry of Communications as well as that of Mines and Forests. 
Monsieur Kristan confirmed the promise of locomotives and to the question, 
‘in what manner is this country to pay for the railway materials?’ replied 
‘Vienna and Austria are at present going through a very serious crisis with 
regard to foodstuffs. Therefore it is of the greatest importance to the Austrian 
Government that the Treaty of Compensations should become operative. 
This Treaty was never annulled. As the price of its fulfilment, we would get 
the locomotives and other railway material which is of the greatest impor- 
tance to us. Besides, there are important political reasons demanding the 
fulfilment, on our part, of the Treaty. I will not go into details, but let me 
emphasize my personal opinion that it is of vital interest to us that the present 
Socialistic Government of Austria should remain in power. The movement 
for the reestablishment of the Hapsburgs in Hungary is spreading rapidly 
and it would not be impossible that such a movement would be extended 
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successfully into Austrian territory in the event of the existing Government 
losing the confidence of the country. What the presence of the Hapsburgs in 
Vienna and Budapest would mean is not necessary for me to explain. Our 
whole people are well acquainted with the evil consequences of their ad- 
ministration.’ 

Mr Lindley, aware of the approaching visit of Admiral Troubridge to 
Belgrade, had made an especial appeal to him to use his influence with the 
S.H.S. Government in favour of Austria. I think the Admiral, fresh from 
the influences of Budapest, was more inclined to concentrate on the Hun- 
garian request for twenty four thousand tons of food, in connection with 
which Commander Domaille, British Delagate [sic] at Budapest of the 
Supreme Economic Council, has just arrived here. 

I have, &c., 
ALBAN YOUNG 


No. 348 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received December 5) 


No. 1654 Telegraphic [158596/1193/3] 


PARIS, December 4, 1919 

My telegram No. 1646.! 

I have just received Mr. Rattigan’s telegram No. 21? December 2nd. 

It is clear from him that Mr. R. only received my telegram No. 303 to 
Bucharest sent on November 28th on December 2nd and therefore action 
taken by him with his French Colleague at which I expressed my regret is 
explained by fact that he had not received my telegram No. 30. 


! No. 341. 2 No. 338. 
3 No. 322. 


No. 349 
Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Earl Curzon (Received December 15) 
No. 220 [161814/1193/3] 


BUCHAREST, December 4, 1919 
My Lord, ° 
In my telegram No. 414! I had the honour to inform you that my American 
Colleague had made a complaint as to the somewhat equivocal attitude 
of Mr. de St. Aulaire and the French Authorities in Roumania. In com- 
menting thereon, I observed that the French were very clever at creating 
an atmosphere, and were certainly working to create feeling amongst 
Roumanians that France was their only real friend. 


! No. 155. 
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In view of the above circumstances I have great pleasure in calling Your 
Lordship’s attention to the great assistance rendered by the French Charge 
d’Affaires Mr. Cambon, throughout the long and very difficult negotiations 
which have been necessary with the Transylvanian Leaders. 

I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 


No. 350 
Report by General Malcolm (Berlin)! 


No. 32 [162097/4232/18| 
BERLIN, December 4, 1919 


Part I.—Political. 


1, The past week has been one of unusual quiet, broken only by the 
sudden appearance in the foreign Press of extracts from Herr Kautsky’s 
book? on the official documents which led up to the outbreak of war in 
August, 1914. 

It is curiously typical of the mental attitude of the German people at the 
present time that absolutely no public interest is shown in the recent negotia- 
tions and notes which might, there is reason to suppose, have resulted in the 
final exchange of ratifications and peace. America’s refusal to accept the 
treaty, Herr von Simson’s return from Paris, the demands by the Entente 
for the surrender of docks,3 have excited a certain resentment against France 
and England; but the feeling of the mass of the people is one of sullen 
apathy, without any sign of open hostility. One class of the population feels 
strongly on the subject of the surrender of the docks, another rather larger 
class feels more strongly on the surrender of the officers, and is extremely sore 
about the failure of the Baltic enterprise; but the only subject which is felt 
universally, and can stimulate the people to anything like public demonstra- 
tion, is the question of the return of the prisoners from France. This alone 
unites all classes and rouses them out of the apathy into which they have sunk. 

The Government, acting under the influence of one class or another, writes 
notes and attempts to negotiate; but behind it there is no united national 
feeling. Least of all, is there any of the deliberately aggressive and warlike 
spirit which seems to be so much dreaded in certain somewhat timid quarters. 
Much more, the German people at this moment reminds one of a bull in a 
Spanish ring. Sore and bleeding from many ‘wounds, he makes stupid and 
useless rushes in one direction or another, but all the time he is losing 
strength and really waiting only for the arrival of the matador. 

Some expect the end to come through Bolshevism from the east; others 


1 A copy of this report was received in the Foreign Office from the War Office on 
December 16, 1919. 

2 Cf Volume II, No. 58, note 7. ; 

3 For the above-mentioned negotiations see Volume II, Chap. II passim. 
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expect action by Entente troops from the west; others again talk of a final 
economic crash, toward the end of February or March, when Germany will 
have nothing left to sell. 

Personally, I take a more hopeful view of the situation, based upon the 
general good sense of the people and the desire to get back to work; but I 
must admit that I find it difficult to support my opinion by any effective 
argument. Viewed dispassionately, the whole outlook for the next few 
months is bad unless some steps are taken to bring in aid from outside. The 
vitally important question is—What is the intention of the Entente? Is it 
destructive or constructive? We can still construct if we wish, but soon it 
may be too late. 

2. I have already referred to the unexpected appearance of extracts from 
Herr Kautsky’s book, which appeared on Saturday last* in the Times and 
other foreign papers. Torn as they are from the documents upon which they 
are based, the author’s comments lose much of their weight and value, and 
are, moreover, easier to answer than they should have been. 

The papers of the Right are full of indignation, and their case is pro- 
portionately stronger than it need have been. Comment is comparatively 
worthless before the appearance of the complete series of documents. 

3. Reports from the Baltic provinces continue to be vague, but no doubt 
full information is received in London and Paris. So far as concerns Berlin, 
the most interesting development is a general feeling that France is working 
hard to oust British influence from that area, and to extend her own control 
over the whole belt of States which is eventually to separate Germany from 
Russia. 

General Niessel5 has, it is said, spoken very freely of the necessity to kill 
Bolshevism by force of arms, and of his own intention to lead a Russian force, 
recruited in the Baltic provinces and reinforced from the prisoners in Ger- 
many, to Moscow. This prospect does not seem to be at all pleasing to the 
colony of Baltic barons, embusqués in Berlin, some of whom are making 
cautious enquiries as to the possibility of becoming British subjects, not- 
withstanding the severe setback which our prestige has received, owing to 
the conduct of Baltic affairs having been handed over to a French com- 
mander. It may perhaps be to our advantage that General Niessel is not a 
sympathetic or attractive personality, even to his own countrymen. 

4. The meeting of the Independent Socialists at Leipzig, which began on 
Saturday, the 29th November, 1919, has turned out much as expected, and 
has emphasized the split in the party. A fierce attack was made upon the 
leaders for their recent attempt to amalgamate with the Communists, and 
the Chairman roundly declared that ‘We do not intend to become Noske 
Socialists; we are International Socialists. The Treaties of Versailles and 
St. Germain represent the terms of the British and American capitalist 
victors to the vanquished German capitalists. Wilson’s League of Nations 

4 November 29, 1919. 

5 For the Interallied Mission to the Baltic Provinces under General Niessel see Volume 
III, Chap. I, passim. 
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is the International Economic Organization of Capitalism. The system of 
Government of the future must be the Rate System, for Socialism can never 
be reached by Parliamentary methods. The labouring classes, responsible 
for production, are also responsible for law giving.’ 

It is hoped that it may be possible to give a full account of the conference 
next week, as the prospects of the Independents will depend largely upon its 
success or failure. 

5. Remarkably heavy subscriptions have been received for the relief of the 
poor of Vienna. Much political capital is being made out of the spontaneous 
sympathy of the German people for the relief of their starving neighbours. 
Indeed, sympathy is booming, even if not quite genuine. . . .6 


N. MALCOLM 


6 The rest of this report (not printed) related to miscellaneous matters. Cf. No. 366, 
note 4. 


No. 351 
M. Dutasta to Mr. Norman (Paris. Received December 6) 


[471/2/1/21025] 
PARIS, le 5 décembre 1919 
Le Secrétariat Général de la Conférence de la Paix al’honneur de faire tenir 
ci-joint au Secrétariat Général de la Délégation Britannique: copie de la 
note Ne 56 de la délégation allemande en date du 4 décembre 1919 relative 
a la réduction des effectifs de l’armée allemande. 


ENCLosurE IN No. 351 


Baron von Lersner to M. Clemenceau 
No. 56 
PARIS, le 4 décembre 1919 
Monsieur le Président, 


En réponse a la note du 1% décembre! relative aux dispositions militaires 
du Traité de Paix, j’ai ’honneur, d’ordre de mon Gouvernement, de faire 
connaitre 4 Votre Excellence ce qui suit: 

Les renseignements recus par les Puissances Alli¢es et Associées et indi- 
quant que le Gouvernement allemand préparerait depuis quelque temps une 
augmentation de ses forces militaires, ne donnent pas une image exacte de la 
situation. Bien au contraire, toutes les autorités compétentes sont occupées 
& préparer et a accomplir la réduction des troupes tout d’abord a leffectif 
prévu par l’article 163, paragraphe 2 du Traité de Paix. 

Le Gouvernement allemand n’a jamais caché que les Autorités de police 
des divers Etats allemands et celles de certaines communes se sont vues 
obligées dans le courant de cette année a organiser une police de sireté et 


! See Volume II, No. 33, minute 2 and appendxi D. 
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a créer des gardes civiques, qui peuvent étre renforcées par des volontaires 
servant a titre temporaire. Les questions relatives 4 cet état de choses ont été 
discutées dans des conditions de publicité compléte. En outre, deux mémoires 
officiels ont été remis au Président de la Délégation de la future Commission 
de contréle des armements, M. le Général Nollet, dés le 6 octobre. L’un 
d’eux traite de la création d’un service de sdreté pour la zone de 50 kilo- 
metres a l’Est du Rhin, et l’autre, de l’organisation des gardes civiques en 
général. Le Gouvernement allemand a regretté qu’un examen des détails 
n’ait pu avoir lieu 4 ce moment avec le Général Nollet. Le Gouvernement 
allemand se réserve en conséquence de présenter de nouvelles données sur 
cette question dés que la Commission de contréle interalliée aura commencé 
son activité. La Commission pourra se convaincre que les organisations 
indiquées ne sont pas en contradiction avec le Traité de Paix. Le Gouverne- 
ment allemand est d’ailleurs volontiers disposé, si les Gouvernements alliés 
et associés le désirent, 4 entrer méme plus t6t en négociations sur cette 
question. I] croit que cette offre constitue la meilleure preuve qu’il n’a 
aucune intention de se dérober a l’exécution des dispositions du Traité de 
Paix. 
Veuillez agréer, etc., 
BARON DE LERSNER 


No. 352 


Letter from the Polish Minister in London to Mr. Gregory 
(Received December 6) 


No. 1478 [159297/117922/55] 


POLISH LEGATION, LONDON, December 5, 1919 
Dear Mr. Gregory, 

Referring to our conversation of the other day' I am enclosing confiden- 
tially an extract of the conversation? between Sir Reginald Tower and the 
Polish Representatives in Paris. 

Believe me dear Mr Gregory, 
Yours sincerely, 
E. SAPIEHA 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 352 
Extract from a conversation with Sir Reginald Tower 


On November the 27th Mr. Olszowski, Chief of Department of the Polish 
Foreign Office had a conversation in Paris with Sir Reginald Tower con- 
cerning the future of Danzig. Sir Reginald Tower commenced by stating 
that he is not yet well informed concerning the future administration of 
Danzig and he therefore considers the conversation to be superfluous. 


! No record of this conversation has been traced in Foreign Office archives. 
2 See enclosure below, also the enclosure in No. 342. 
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Mr. Olszowski stated that after the ratification of the Peace Treaty, the 
Supreme Council will hand over to Sir Reginald Tower all questions ‘d’ordre 
technique’ whereas the drawing up of a convention between Danzig and 
Poland will take place in Paris. Mr. Olszowski added that according to the 
Treaty the Foreign Affairs of the free city will be carried on by Poland and 
that the administration of the railways, the Vistula, the port, the post, 
telegraphs and telephon[e]s as well as the regulation of custom duties and the 
administration of the free zone will all belong to Poland. 

Sir Reginald Tower replied that he does not understand who will cover 
the expenses of the Free City as provided by the normal budget and that 
necessarily part of the income from the railways, posts, telegraphs and tele- 
phones will be given over to Danzig. 

Mr. Olszowski answered that according to the Peace Treaty the Polish 
Government has no duty to hand over part of its incomes to Danzig, that in 
questions relating to the internal affairs of Danzig and the corresponding 
budget Poland has no intention to interfere. Mr. Olszowski added that 
naturally the Polish Government will provide financial help to the city of 
Danzig, which will no doubt need it on account of the small size of its area. 

Sir Reginald Tower replied, that according to article No. 104 point 2 of 
the Peace Treaty Poland has no right to the administration of the port and 
has only the right to make use of the port for imports and exports without any 
limit. There is a fundamental difference between points 2 and 3 of article 
104. Point 2: ‘d’assurer 4 la Pologne sans aucune restriction le libre usage 
et le service de[s] voies d’eau, des doc[k]s, bassin[s], etc.’ 

Point 3: ‘D’assurer a la Pologne le contréle et administration de la Vistule 
et de l’ensemble du réseau ferré dans les limites de la ville libre etc.’ 

The difference between the two texts is therefore big and the opinion that 
Poland has the right to the administration of the port is absolutely in no way 
justified. 

Sir Reginald Tower was told by President Paderéwski in Warsaw about the 
financial difficulties of Poland. He therefore does not understand how Poland 
could help Danzig in this way and how she could keep the promises which 
she might give. 

Mr. Olszowski answered as follows: Point 2 of article [10]4 contains the 
expression ‘le libre usage et le service’. This last word, meaning service of 
the port, implies that its administration belongs to the Polish Government. 
Point 4 of the same article states ‘d’assurer a la Pologne des droits de dé- 
velopper et d’améliorer les voies d’eau, doc[k]s, bassins, etc. . . .3 et de louer 
ou d’acheter les terrains ou autre[s] propri¢té[s] nécessaire[s] a cet effet’. 

If the re-construction and extension of the port belongs to Poland, it is 
impossible that its administration should not be in her hands. Poland has 
the intention to commence the re-construction of the port in Danzig imme- 
diately after the Ratification of the Treaty and the necessary plans are now 
in preparation. With regard to the financial difficulties of Poland the latter 
exist at present in all European States. Poland was devastated by the War 

3 Punctuation as in original quotation. 
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and completely impoverished by three years German occupation. In spite 
of this it has commenced its re-construction with great energy and to-day 
possesses half a million men on her Eastern Front to stop the invasion of 
Europe by Bolshevism. The bad state of the currency is the result of the lack 
of export. The latter however, is possible more especially with regard to oil 
and timber. Poland will begin its export trade as soon as the lines of com- 
munication are reorganised and then the exchange will undoubtedly become 
more favourable. 

The primary condition of the existence of the Polish State is an unhindered 
access to the sea and with regard to this Poland must defend her rights. 

Sir Reginald Tower replied that the Polish claims concerning the adminis- 
tration of the port must be considered unfounded. 

Sir Reginald Tower stated at the end of the conversation, that the re- 
construction of Poland is the aim of England’s policy as well as that of the 
Polish State, and that it is the essence of the Treaty of Versailles. 

On November 28th, Sir Reginald Tower discussed a second time questions 
relating to Dantzig with Mr. Olszowski, Admiral Porebski and Mr. Pel- 
czynski (Under Secretary of State). During this conversation the following 
points were placed before Sir Reginald Tower with regard to a convention 
between Poland and Dantzig. 

I. Poland conducts the foreign affairs of Dantzig and concludes treaties 
in its name. Dantzig may arrange for a foreign loan only with a consent of 
the Polish Government. 

II. There is a permanent representative of the Polish Government in 
Dantzig. Dantzig has not the right to possess its own army under any form 
whatever. The Fabrication of arms, amunition etc., is not allowed. 

III. Danzig has its police, numbering not more than 4% of its in- 
habitants. : 

IV. The Polish citizens in Danzig and the Danzig citizens in Poland. have 
full citizen rights. A six months stay in either country gives political rights. 

The educational rights of Polish children in Danzig shall be properly 
guaranteed. Civil and commercial law, as well as administrative and 
financial laws, now in force on the territory of Danzig, remain in force on 
that territory. The Polish Naval laws will be applied to the Danzig coast 
as well as to the Polish coast. 

V. All Railways with the exception of local ones will be administered by 
Poland. The City of Danzig will expropriate such land as may be demanded 
by Poland for the construction of new railway lines. This land will be paid for. 

VI. The Polish Government will administer the postal service, telegraphs, 
telephon[e]s and radio. 

Sir Reginald Tower agreed to all the above stated points. 

After this the Polish Delegates stated, that Polish currency ought to be the 
only legal form of payment on the territory of the Free City, and that in this 
matter Polish laws will be binding in Danzig. 

Sir Reginald Tower answered, that he will have to examine this matter 
more closely. 
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After this there was a discussion concerning the rights of Poland with 
regard to the Port. Both sides brought forward arguments, stated in the 
conversation of the 27th November. At the end Sir Reginald Tower said, 
that whoever maintains that Poland has the right to administer the port of 
Danzig, proves by the same that in his opinion those who drew up the Peace 
Treaty are fools. What is white will remain white and it is a pity to lose time 
proving that it is black. Sir Reginald Tower passed over in silence the 
matter of the deficite [stc] in the budget of Danzig. 


No. 353 


Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December ro) 
No. 175 [160260/2138/3} 


PRAGUE, December 5, 1919 
My Lord, 

Yesterday after dining at the American Legation I had a conversation with 
Colonel Sneydarek, the Military Governor of Prague. 

He said to me with that abruptness which is characteristic of him, ‘Nous 
avons besoin d’un Roi ici; pourquoi votre pays [? ne] nous donne-t-il pas un 
Prince Anglais? II faut un roi pour rétablir ordre et je suis sir que notre 
Président est d’accord avec mes idées.’ 

I was considerably surprised at this statement coming from an officer of 
high command and occupying a position of importance and trust in the Czech 
Government. I merely replied, however, that as far as I was aware my 
Government would never consider such action. 

Colonel Sneydarek, who fought with success in the late war, and com- 
manded a division in the in the [sic] recent fighting in Slovakia, has had his 
military training in Morocco, where he served for 15 years with the French 
army. He is a good soldier and disciplinarian and one of the few men on 
whom reliance could be placed in the event of an outbreak of revolution or 
bolshevism in this country. 

I am, I confess, unable to explain his unasked for statement to me, but I 


am inclined to believe that he was sincere. 
I have, &c., 
CrEciL GOSLING 


No. 354 
Viscount Grey (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received December 6) 


No. 1651 Telegraphic (159263/5445/3] 


WASHINGTON, December 5, 1919 
My telegram No. 1635.! 
State Department are not clear whether three million seven hundred 


1 No. 344. 
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thousand dollars being unexpended balance of 48,000,000 dollars credit of 
last spring to Great Britain, France and Italy for use of Austria is now 
available or has been expended. Matter is of importance as they were relying 
on it for immediate relief of urgent needs. Can you give me information on 
points? 


No. 355 


Viscount Grey (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received December 6) 


No. 1653 Telegraphic (159406/5445/3] 
WASHINGTON, December 5, 1919 

Vienna telegram No. 23.! 

There is no doubt that United States Government fully realise critical 
situation in Austria and have every desire to assist as soon as they can get 
necessary Parliamentary sanction. But they look upon matter from an eco- 
nomic and humanitarian point of view and political considerations either 
do not touch them or are regarded as circumstances likely to make it more 
difficult for them to give help. Administration’s views are largely influenced 
by Mr. Hoover who has great authority in these matters. I only know his 
opinion at secondhand but understand it to be that whole idea of getting 
reparation from Austria as formulated in Treaty is really a farce; that 
Austria as at present constituted can hardly continue to exist as a separate 
entity without (? los)ing some, about half of her present population: and 
that short of this only final and definite chance of a reasonable future for the 
country lies in union with Germany or in some form of economic federation 
with countries which with her formed old Austrian Empire. While political 
difficulties in the way of these drastic ideas are recognised it is also clear that 
political arguments for urging United States Government to action are 
unlikely to carry much weight. Only chance of getting Congress to agree 
(? to help) lies in putting matter to them purely as a case for relieving 
distress. Administration (? seems) sanguine of obtaining this sanction soon 
and is certainly working to secure it. 


1 No. 313. 


No. 356 


Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received December 9) 


No. 37 Telegraphic: by bag [159796/5445/3] 


VIENNA, December 5, 1919 

The situation here has been so critical since my arrival that my telegrams 
and Despatches have necessarily been devoted to the need of tiding over the 
next few months or even days. I fear that this may have given the impression 
that temporary relief would afford a permanent solution of the Austrian 
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problem. I venture therefore to submit that unless the Allied Governments 
are prepared to give credits for such a sum as say forty millions sterling 
Austria can only become a self supporting and stable country on two con- 
ditions: 

1. That the Allies publicly renounce the intention of extracting any 
reparation from Austria for some period such as fifteen years. 

2. That during that period she be allowed to pledge her resources to their 
full extent. | 

The first condition would, it is true, be to some extent a confession of 
failure; but I have yet to meet the person who seriously expects to get any 
reparation from this country unless it is first nursed back to health. This 
process needs time and confidence—but those best acquainted with the 
country are the most hopeful that it could be done if a far-sighted and liberal 
policy were followed by the Allies. It is clear that the system of doles and 
makeshifts devised at the eleventh hour not only demoralises and exasperates 
the population but is costly to the Allies without bringing them any nearer 
to their object. 

In this connection I would venture to point out that the report of Mr. 
Butler of last March! and that of Sir Francis Oppenheimer of July? indicated 
with remarkable exactitude both the situation as it then existed, the future 
course of events and the necessary remedies. - 

If the two conditions above-mentioned were fulfilled, the Allies would still 
have to exercise steady and effective pressure on the Governments of the new 
States to induce them to follow a friendly commercial policy towards 
Austria. For hundreds of years trade has followed certain channels in Central 
and South-Eastern Europe and lines of communication have been developed 
accordingly. These channels and lines have been suddenly blocked without 
any time being allowed for readjustment. The result is economic chaos and 
the starvation of certain districts quite close geographically to other districts 
having a superfluity of foodstuffs. The difficulties barring the passage either 
of persons or goods over the new frontiers have to be experienced to be 
realised. 

Repeated Astoria. 

1 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 

2 Cf. enclosure 2 in No. 25. This report of June 20, 1919, was printed for the Cabinet 
in July. 


No. 357 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received December 7) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [159384/5445/3] 


VIENNA, December 6, 1919 


My telegram 33! and my telegram 37? sent by Bag. 
I have just seen (? State Chancellor) who said he would proceed to Paris 
t No. 343. 2 No. 356.. 
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as soon as he had arranged accommodation and Supreme Council had fixed 
a day toreceive him. He could (?-not omitted) (? afford) to be away long as 
situation in country was most critical. There had been serious riots yesterday 
at Innsbruck.3 

In reply to the question I said I did not think there was much chance 
of Allied Governments finding credits. He said in that case only thing to 
do was to withdraw certain Austrian assets from (? purview) of Reparation 
Commission. Tobacco monopoly was most obvious and appealed to 
{C Sas pa ) behind whom‘ he believed there was an American Group. 
He expressed anxiety regarding danger of Austria being unduly exploited 
in her present weakness. It seems in the interest of Allies to guard against this 
if possible. 

He emphasised the necessity for beginning deliveries before all details as to 
payment were settled. 

State Chancellor spoke at some length of desire of his Government to 
interest British houses in Austrian affairs. He mentioned Danube navigation 
as particularly promising and said that all party leaders were anxious that 
British business world (? should have) largest stake in the country® and he 
(? hint)ed at utility of a visit to London to discuss this matter. His idea was® 
that (? English) group[s] should have as security, and work, various Austrian 
assets which would be withdrawn from Reparation Commission. I did not 
encourage idea as I knew difficulties: but I believe profitable business (? on 
these) lines could be conducted and should you desire to see (State) Chan- 
cellor he could no doubt proceed to London himself or send some of his 
(? Ministers) on from Paris. State Chancellor expressed fear of exploitation 
by Italians who would ruin the whole country. 

Please repeat to Astoria. 


3 In Vienna telegram No. 39 of December 6, 1919, as received December 8, Mr. Lindley 
transmitted the following message from the British Military Attaché in Vienna to the 
Director of Military Intelligence: ‘While inspecting state of affairs in Radkersburg of which 
despatch to you [High Commissioner] will be rendered to-day I had determined [had oc- 
casion] to speak with Landeshauptmann, a Styrian [of Styria] who had to admit grave 
increase in lawlessness of lately evacuated [of late throughout the] province. Speaking 
particularly of armed workmen in Graz, he asserted [assessed] them now at 5,000 men. 
Distress in Graz is nearly as great as in Vienna due to complete stoppage of food supplies 
from Yugo Slavia. Tension between workmen and (? peasant)s and between German(? s 
and) Slovenes caused him continual anxiety. He did not deny that a large [pro]portion of 
peasants were armed and I myself in Radkersburg area saw between 700 and 800 peasants 
whom I was told possessed arms and who represented to me that action of their enemies 
would compel recourse to arms. I recommend that action of new disarmament commission 
commence in South East Styria.’ 

4 The text of this passage as sent read ‘. . . appealed to the Dutch behind whom’, &c. 
(Vienna Archives/F.O. 120/925.) This text was received by the British Peace Delegation. 

S The text as sent here read ‘. . . largest stake possible in country’. 

6 The text as sent here read ‘His idea evidently was’, &c. 
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No. 358 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Paris. Received December 8) 
No. 26 Telegraphic [114/1/11/21038] 
BUCHAREST, December 6, 1919 
Prime Minister communicated today officially assurance regarding his 
answer to ultimatum. Text is being telegraphed by French Legation and 
seems on the whole satisfactory.' Instructions in this sense are being tele- 
graphed to General Coanda. I venture again to point out importance of 
letting Roumania down as gently as possible. 


™ Cf. Volume II, No. 38, minute 5. 


No. 359 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received December 6) 


No. 236 Telegraphic [159377/2138/3) 


PRAGUE, December 6, 1919 

My telegram No. 228.! 

President yesterday informed me that on further consideration and in view 
of prospective change of Government after election in January he has decided 
to defer appointment of Financial Adviser until he is able to consult new 
Cabinet on the subject. 


™ No. 316. 


No. 360 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received December 6) 


No. 237 Telegraphic [159378/2138/3] 
PRAGUE, December 6, 1919 


President informed me yesterday that if Count Apponyi, whose attitude 
he states is openly hostile to this Republic, proceeds to Paris on behalf of 
Hungarian Government he will not be allowed to return to Czecho-Slovakia. 

Count Apponyi, who was recently invited to proceed to Buda-Pesth by 
Sir G. Clerk, owns considerable property in Slovakia. 

President tells me that he gave a written declaration of loyalty to Czecho 
Slovak Government. 

Addressed to Foreign Office, No. 237 repeated to Astoria No. 54. 
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No. 361 


Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received December 10) 
No. 239 Telegraphic {16021 4/2138/3] 
PRAGUE, December 8, 1919 


President informed me yesterday laying stress on fact that the information 
was of a very confidential nature that he was definitely prepared to make 
certain territorial concessions in Slovakia to Hungary. 

As this concession I understand would . . .' the loss of an important portion 
of railway system near Kaschau he would require from Hungarian Govern- 
ment a sum of money for reconstruction necessary to railway communications 
in Slovakia. 

He also endorsed statement made to me by Foreign Minister regarding 
exchange of Slovaks and Magyars. Please see my Despatch No. 167 [157]? 
November 6th. 


' The text here is uncertain. 2 No. 257. 


No. 362 
Colonel Thelwall (Berlin) to Sir W. Clark! (Recetved December 16)? 


No. 2 [163260/9019/39] 
BERLIN, December 8, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to report that Geheimrat Dr. Hemmer of the Ministry 
of Finance called on me to-day on behalf of Herr Erzberger and made the 
following statement :— 

(rt) One of the factors in the present situation which is causing the German 
Government most anxiety is the question of the extradition of German 
subjects for trial by an Allied Court in connection with crimes and mis- 
demeanours committed during the war. While the German Government is 
perfectly willing that such persons as are designated by the Allied Govern- 
ments should be tried and, if found guilty, punished, it is considered certain 
that if extradition is insisted upon, it will lead to the practical abolition of 
democratic Government in Germany, because the extremists of the Right 
(Pan-Germans and German Nationalists) will obtain such an ascendency 
as to be able either to eject the present Government by a coup executed with 
force of arms or certainly at the elections next Spring. 

(2) Whether the establishment of a reactionary majority took place by 
violence or as a result of the elections, it would undoubtedly lead to the strong- 
est opposition on the part of all Social Democrats, Independent as well as 


1 Comptroller-General of the Department of Overseas Trade. 
2 A copy of this despatch was entered in the main files of the Foreign Office on December 


19, 1919. 
1.VI 497 Kk 


Majority, besides causing resentment among most of the Bourgeois parties 
and thus the troubles of the winter 1918/19 would be revived, probably in an 
aggravated form. 

(3) In order to avoid such a contingency Herr Erzberger earnestly re- 
quests that the Allied Governments would give favourable consideration to 
the German proposal that the Court or Courts which are to try those persons 
selected by the Entente should have their seat in Germany and should at 
least have the semblance of being German in composition; as a matter of 
fact there would be no official opposition to the proceedings being under the 
control of representatives of the Allies. 

In my opinion this plea of Herr Erzberger is, to a certain extent, prompted 
by anxiety for his own position, because, even if the Independent Socialists 
gain a considerable number of seats at the next elections, he may yet hope to 
be a member of a Coalition Government; should, however, the Parties of the 
Right come to power, there will not only be no chance for him, but he would 
certainly have to flee the country. Apart from this personal motive there is, 
however, a good deal of truth in what Geheimrat Dr. Hemmer says. As 
already pointed out in my last report, forwarded with my despatch, Overseas 
Trade No. 115,3 of the 24th November, the extradition of the late Emperor 
and other German subjects would be one of the few things which would 
procure a sufficiently large backing for the Pan-Germans to make them 
formidable and their accession to power can, I think, only be regarded as 
being to the detriment not only of the interior settlement of Germany, but 
of the Peace of Europe. 

Iam, &c., 
F, THELWALL 


3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives 


No. 363 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received December 9) 


No. 42 Telegraphic [160085/5445/3) 


VIENNA, December 9, 1919 

My telegram No. 38.! 

Food riots in Innsbruck lasted several days but order is now restored. 

Social Democratic Party held a meeting there on December 7th which 
condemned riots and (? appeared to) sanction? rule of Workmen’s Councils. 

I learn from a good source that Italians backed by Germans are carrying 
on a strong agitation in Austrian Tyrol in favour of union with Italy. Pro- 
vincial patriotism of Tyrol has always been strong and this would seem to be 
only means of provincial reunion. Germans desire it in order to have a direct 
frontier with Italy. 


1 No. 357. 
2 The text as sent and as received by the British Peace Delegation in Paris (v. inf.) here 


read ‘.. . and refused to sanction’, &c. 
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Social Democratic Party at Innsbruck recently declared union with 
Germany was only solution of their difficulties but is doubtful whether they 
have much hold in province generally. 

Repeated to Astoria. 


No. 364 


Mr. Rattigan (Bucharest) to Sir E. Crowe (Parts)! 
Unnumbered [114/1/11/20960} 


BUCHAREST, December 9, 1919 
Sir, 

I regret to see from your telegram No. 1646? to the Foreign Office that 
you disapprove my action in attempting to find a basis of agreement with 
Mr. Vaida Voevoda (as reported in my telegram No. 203 to you of December 
ist) and in informing him that I would do my best to obtain a short extension 
of time for its consideration. 

I venture accordingly to submit the following brief account of the course 
of events since the receipt of the reply of the Vaitoianu Government to the 
ultimatum. 

I would preface this statement by pointing out that the rupture of relations 
with Roumania appeared to me fraught with such disastrous consequences, 
not only to Roumania herself, but to the interests of the Allies, that I was 
most strongly of opinion that everything possible should be done to achieve 
an agreement, even at the cost of some small concessions on our part. At 
the same time I felt that it must be made quite clear that such unimportant 
concessions as could be made were only granted to a new Government who 
repudiated the arrogant and defiant attitude of Mr. Bratiano. 

As reported in my telegrams it was immediately clear to me that the real 
object of the Vaitoiano Government under Bratianist advice was to couch 
their note in such a manner as to bang and bolt the door against any possi- 
bility of acceptance by a future Government of the Allied demands. It was 
only by the use of the strongest language, and by hinting that the real design 
of the Government was too patent to deceive anyone, that I succeeded in 
forcing General Vaitoianu to take back the note and suppress that part of it 
which constituted an impossible offer, the rejection of which was a certainty. 

The next stage was an attempt to convince the leaders of the Transylvan 
party—who alone could form a Government of sufficient strength—of the 
necessity of an immediate and full compliance with the demands of the Con- 
ference. I should point out that the Transylvanians have a great admiration 
for Great Britain and a high opinion of British fairmindedness. The natural 
result of this was that the brunt of the work of persuasion necessarily fell upon 
me. After four days and nights of almost continuous argument, the Tran- 
sylvans were at length brought to the point of accepting the formula reported 


1 The date of receipt is uncertain but was not later than December 19, 1919. 
2 No. 341. 3 No. 330. 
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in my telegram No. 20.3 Further than this they would not go and nothing 
could shake them. As I have already reported, both Mr. Cambon and myself 
expressly pointed out to Mr. Vaida that the formula in question was in no 
sense sure of acceptance by the Conference but was merely our own attempt 
to reach a possible solution. | 

Mr. Cambon and myself both strongly recommended the acceptance of 
this formula for the following reasons. 


(r) It met in our opinion practically all the demands of the Conference. 

(2) An agreement on these lines would undoubtedly be a blow to the 
Bratianists and defeat their intrigues in favour of a decisive rupture. 
It would moreover be regarded here as a triumph for the Conference. 

(3) It was without any doubt the absolute maximum which could be 
obtained from any Government which had the slightest chance of 
establishing itself. The only alternative was a definite rupture. We 
felt therefore that it was essential that the proposed solution should be 
examined by the Conference in the light of the disastrous consequences 
which in our opinion would inevitably result from a rupture. I was 
and still am convinced that the first of such consequences would have 
been the disintegration of this country into anarchy and Bolshevism 
and the resultant disappearance of the only real bulwark against the 
infection of the neighbouring countries. 


I venture to submit with all deference that, great as the responsibility was, 
I felt it my duty in the circumstances to take the action in question. It may 
be held that the rupture would not have been permanent, and that Rou- 
mania would soon have cometto her senses and accepted the Allied demands. 
This may be so. But had the rupture lasted even a month, I am convinced 
that the harm done would have been irreparable. 

I have forwarded copy of this despatch to the Foreign Office.* 

I have, &c., 
FRANK RATTIGAN 

December roth. 


P.S. I have now received your telegram No. 16545 to the Foreign Office and 
see that you were at the time of writing your telegram No. 1646? under the 
impression that I had, previous to my interview with Mr. Vaida on 
December 1st, received the latter [sic] telegram. You are now aware that 
on receipt of this telegram I at once took steps to impress once more upon 
the King and the Transylvan leaders the necessity of immediate and full 
compliance with the Allied demands.® 
4 In Foreign Office despatch No. 375 of December 27 to Bucharest Lord Curzon in- 

formed Mr. Rattigan that he had received the copy of the present despatch ‘with regard to 

the attitude adopted by you during the recent critical negotiations with Roumania, and I 

approve the action taken by you at that time.’ 5 No. 348. 
© In connexion with the preceding despatch Mr. Rattigan further stated in a letter 

December 12 to Sir E. Crowe: ‘Please forgive my cri de ceur. At the time of writing it I had 

not received your subsequent telegram [No. 348], but have thought it as well to send on my 

despatch in case you may still feel that I took too much on myself in these negotiations, It 
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will explain that I was fully alive to the great responsibility I was taking, but that in the 
circumstances I felt it my absolute duty to assume it. I should deeply regret it if my action 
led you to think that I was in any way attempting to go behind your instructions. I assure 
you that from the first I have been convinced that the Conference had no alternative but 
to send in the ultimatum, and I can honestly say that I have done all in my power to obtain 
its acceptance in full by the Roumanian Government. It was only when we got to the 
point where nothing more could be obtained from the Roumanians, and the only alternative 
was rupture, that for all the reasons stated I ventured to recommend the grant of a further 
extension of time for the consideration of the formula in question. I assure you that there 
is still no doubt in my mind that a rupture meant a Bolshevik Roumania.’ 


No. 365 
Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Paris) 
No. 1459 Telegraphic: by bag [159378/2138/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 10, 1919 


Mr. Gosling’s telegram No. 237! (of December 6th. Count Apponyi). 

While decision is one for Supreme Council, I think such a threat as that 
of President of Czecho-Slovak Republic should not deter Council from 
accepting Count Apponyi as Hungarian Plenipotentiary. I consider his 
appointment most suitable, and think measures should be devised to ensure 
his protection later if necessary.? 

Repeated to Prague, No. 195. 


t No. 360. 

2 In this connexion Mr. Gosling was subsequently instructed in Foreign Office telegram 
No. 7 of January 9, 1920, to Prague: ‘As Count Apponyi has proceeded to Paris you should 
take an opportunity to refer to the President’s conversation regarding him as reported in 
your telegram, and, if there appears to be any likelihood of threat being carried out, you 
should hint that His Majesty’s Government would consider such action most unjustifiable.’ 
Mr. Gosling replied in Prague telegram No. 8 of January 16: ‘President informed me to-day 
that he would do his best to safeguard Count Apponyi’s interests, but that there was strong 
animus against him in Slovakia.’ 


No. 366 


Report by General Malcolm (Berlin)! 


No. 33 [165433/4232/18] 
BERLIN, December 11, 1919 
Part 1—Political 


1. Three events of the past week have combined to weaken the position 
of the Government. So far as can be foreseen at present, there is no chance 
of a general election at an early date or of the fall of the Government; but 
some changes in the personnel are fairly probable. 


1 A copy of this report was received in the Foreign Office from the War Office on 
December 29, 1919. 
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These events are :— 


(a) The recent exchange of notes between Paris and Berlin.” 

(6) The trial of Lieutenant Marloh for shooting twenty nine of the Marine 
Division in March last.3 

(c) The Sklarz revelations, or accusations, which were dealt with in my 
last report.¢ 


2. Of these three events, the exchange of notes is by far the most important. 
I have reported upon more than one occasion lately that the feeling of resent- 
ment against the Entente was becoming more and more bitter, notwith- 
standing, perhaps even on account of, the fact that the whole country 
realizes its complete helplessness, and the folly of attempting active resistance. 

Latterly, the idea has been growing, even among responsible men, that it 
is useless for Germany’s representative[s] to sign the latest protocol, for as soon 
as they have done so, the Entente will spring upon them some fresh demand 
with the definite intention of strangling the industrial and economic life of 
the country. This idea has now become almost an obsession, and with many 
people it is useless to argue against it. The fact is that Notes will not clear up 
the present misunderstandings which I am confident exist on both sides. It 
would be absurd to suppose that Germany’s attitude is unaffected by events 
in America,’ and perhaps also in Italy;6 but the whole country wants peace 
every bit as much as the Entente; Europe is being ruined owing to the 
prolongation of a situation which everybody loathes, and which would not 
continue if only some less cumbersome method of exchange of views could 
be devised. 

At the time of writing, it is rumoured that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag decided yesterday afternoon to refuse to sign the 
protocol, principally on the grounds that it would not mean the end of the 
Entente’s demands and, at the same time, not to resist any military action 
which the Entente might undertake. 

Should this rumour, which appears to be well founded, prove to be true, 
it is all the more deplorable since it resulted from mistrust which it should be 


quite possible, if not easy, to clear away... .” 
N. MALCOLM 


2 For this exchange of notes between the Allied and the German Governments, relative 
to the signature by Germany of the protocol concerning terms of the armistice conventions 
hitherto unfulfilled by her, see Volume II, Chap. II passim. 

3 In Berlin in March 1919 Lieutenant Marloh, acting on superior orders, had ordered 
the shooting of thirty sailors of the Marine Division in the course of its disbandment on 
account of previous mutiny. 

4 The relevant portion of No. 350 is not printed: see No. 350, note 6. The passage in 
question had referred, in particular, to an article in the 8 Uhr Abendblatt ‘on the business 
transactions of the Brothers Sklarz, in which they were accused of sharp practices with the 
connivance and assistance of some of the members of the present Government.’ 

5 Cf. Volume V, Chap. IT. 

6 Cf. Volume IV, Chap. I. 

7 The remainder of this report related to miscellaneous matters: cf. Volume III, No. 216. 
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No. 367 


Colonel Thelwall (Berlin) to Sir W. Clark (Received December 16)' 
No. 3 [163262/4232/18] 


BERLIN, December 12, 1919 
Sir, 
I have the honour to enclose herewith a report on my recent visit to Lower 
Silesia, together with two annexes. 
Iam, &c., 
F, THELWALL 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 367 
Report on visit to Lower Silesia 
BERLIN, December 10, 1919 


I 


1. During the first days of December I paid a short visit to Lower Silesia 
(District of Waldenburg), which I had been asked to visiton account of 
the increasing difficulties which are being experienced in the provisioning 
of the local mining population. I enclose translation of a report? drawn up 
by the local official charged with food administration in the district, the 
statements contained in which I believe to be substantially correct. 

2. It will be seen that the situation is undoubtedly serious and is all the 
more regrettable as the mining population in question has behaved better 
than any other in Germany and probably for this very reason is worse looked 
after. Even now they are willing to go on working as long as they possibly 
can, but it is feared that in the course of a few weeks the breaking point will 
have been reached and that then unrest and even sabotage may follow. 

3. In view of the world’s coal situation it is worth while going to consider- 
able lengths to prevent such a contingency. The suggestion was made at 
Waldenburg that England should offer the District Authorities certain 
quantities of condensed milk and fats and that, when the conditions of pur- 
chase had been agreed upon, the German Government should be requested 
to allow the quantities in question to be delivered to the Communities direct. 
It seems to me, however, that assistance could be rendered more rapidly if 
the Local Authorities were permitted to purchase certain quantities of these 
commodities which are immediately available in Holland and in Occupied 
Territory; I have therefore approached the Reichswirtschaftsministerium; 
with a view to obtaining the necessary facilities. Only if this plan fails would 
I suggest official steps being taken by the Allies. 

' A copy of this despatch was entered in the main files of the Foreign Office on December 
19, IOI9. 

Z Not printed. 3 German Ministry for Economic Affairs. 
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IT 


1. The fact which struck me most during this, my first, visit to one of the 
more outlying districts of Germany was the dislike and contempt which 
existed for Berlin and the Central Government. I had had no idea that the 
local patriotism of the Silesians was so great, but there can be no doubt that 
once the King of Prussia who was the symbol to which they rallied, had dis- 
appeared, the only tie which bound them to Berlin was severed. What might 
at the beginning have been mere indifference, has since grown to positive 
animosity owing to the administrative measures of the Government. I should 
here like to point out that if I have said in the past that the present Govern- 
ment is probably the best which Germany can have, I mean the best because 
it will cause us least trouble, but I do not mean that it is good enough to keep 
the German ‘Reich’ together; probably this task is beyond any Government, 
and certainly the present one does not seem able to cope with it. As far as 
Silesia is concerned, both Provinces, Upper and Lower, feel that, after all, 
they have not belonged to Prussia very long and they have also not lost the 
sense of outrage which a country suffers that is violently annexed purely for 
purposes of conquest, as Silesia was by Frederick the Great. 

2. Since the Revolution Silesia has been subject to continual demands from 
the Central Government for money, coal and food for which it receives no 
adequate return and, as might be expected, this has lead [sic] to considerable 
bitterness. Silesia which is not only selfsupporting, but 1s able to export 
reasonable quantities of foodstuffs, coal and ore, has now to sit quietly by 
and watch how she herself is starved in all the necessaries of life which she 
produces, in order that the capital and other parts of the ‘Reich’ in which 
she has no interest whatever, may be better provided for than she is. When 
she seeks for a remedy by entering into negotiations with Posen or with 
Czecho-Slovakia, the Food Controller steps in and forbids her even to help 
herself. Thus a hard-working and goodtempered population which is even 
now willing to work overtime, in order that the larger towns in the province 
may be properly supplied with coal, is gradually being exasperated by the 
bureaucratic tyranny of Berlin. This state of affairs has brought to the minds 
of the better educated classes, particularly the wealthy owners of land and 
mines, the idea of creating an independent Silesian Republic. The popula- 
tion which would probably in any event have been indifferent to such a 
development, is daily becoming more favourably disposed towards it for the 
reasons stated above. 

3. Though I am aware that such a proposal has been brought to the notice 
of the Allied Governments on at least one previous occasion and has, I 
believe, not met with their approval, I nevertheless feel it my duty to place 
on record the numerous advantages which would accrue to the Allies if the 
independence of Silesia became an accomplished fact. These advantages 
could, moreover, be obtained without risk or expense to the Allies; all that 
would be necessary would be an expression of approval on the part of the 
Allied Governments after the Silesians had proclaimed their independence, 
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and, possibly, a demonstration by the Allied troops which would in any case 
be present in connection with the Plebiscite in Upper Silesia. Opposition to 
such a movement would only be made by the Social Democrats who hope 
to obtain office and advancement from the present Government and by the 
small land-owners of the ‘junker’ type who blindly believe in Prussian 
militarism and have no political understanding. If, however, the former 
were convinced that they would, if anything, be better off under a Silesian 
than under a Prussian Republic, their qualms would very soon disappear, 
and the latter are too weak to be able to put up an effective resistance. 

4. The independence of Silesia would mean the end once and for all of 
Prussia as a first class Power, not only in the military but also in the com- 
mercial and industrial sense and would reduce her to that state which is 
properly hers and which she occupied before the conquests of Frederick the 
Great. This is the first and greatest advantage. 

5. A further important reason why such a reduction in the power of Prussia 
should be effected is that in the event of internal trouble in Poland which all 
Germans are confidently expecting, and which I also consider inevitable, 
West Prussia and Posen would promptly reattach themselves to their parent 
country. Even if this should not happen in the near future, it is a contingency 
which must be reckoned with at a later date when Russia has grown strong 
again and begins to cast longing glances at those parts of Poland which were 
formerly hers. When she then unites with Germany for the next partition 
of Poland, she ought not to find a powerful but a weak ally. 

6. The reduction of Prussia by depriving it of Silesia would not, however, 
affect the capacity of Germany for meeting its obligations arising out of the 
Peace Treaty. An independent Silesia would be very much more prosperous 
and productive than it is now under the Central Administration, and as its 
existence would be dependent upon the good will of the Allies, it would be 
compelled to meet their wishes in regard to supplying either them or other 
parts of Germany with the raw materials and foodstuffs it produces. The 
Allies would thus exercise the most direct and effective control over what is 
probably the richest and most productive part of Germany. A statement? 
showing the natural wealth and the production of the country is attached. 

7. There can be no doubt that that portion of Upper Silesia which 1s at 
present destined to fall to Poland as the result of the Plebiscite would be of 
much greater advantage to the Allies if it remained part of an independent 
Silesia and had not to undergo the violent upheavals which will be a result 
of its coming under Polish administration. It is true that the Plebiscite will 
undoubtedly produce a majority in favour of Poland, but this will be an 
artificial majority based on selfinterest. The technical and administrative 
personnel of the mines who are largely Jewish, know perfectly well that the 
Poles cannot replace them, and they intend to make the most of this fact by 
demanding high wages, and all kinds of privileges, for a number of years and 
then leaving the country as soon as they have enriched themselves suffi- 
ciently. This will of course mean that the productivity of the mines will 
steadily decrease as time goes on, even if they are not brought to a standstill 
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previously by political and social unrest, thus endangering the coal supply of 
Central Europe. All these managers, engineers, foremen, etc., and their 
dependents would be just as enthusiastic for an independent Silesia as long 
as they could be convinced that it would be to their financial advantage. 
Moreover, the knowledge that they could at any time be replaced by others 
just as good as themselves, would keep them at their posts and make them 
much more efficient than the feeling of indispensability which they would 
enjoy under a Polish regime. In addition to the better working of the mines 
under. Silesian Administration, the independence of Silesia would also save 
the mines in Lower Silesia from the socialistic meastires of the German 
Government. The Allies would thus have the disposal of the production of the 
coal and ore mines in the whole of Silesia, while now they will be able to exer- 
cise influence only on those in Upper Silesia which are destined for Poland. 
The latter could no doubt be indemnified by some agreement under which 
she receives a certain proportion of the annual output of the Silesian mines. 

8. A further advantage which the independence of Silesia would bring 
with it is the strengthening of the fence between Germany and Russia, a 
matter of the greatest importance to the future of Europe. I do not think that 
even the best friend of Poland will deny that she requires all the support that 
can possibly be given her and that both Germany and Russia out of whose 
former provinces she is composed, will always be jealously watching for the 
opportunity when they can again divide among themselves what they formerly 
possessed. Now, it is obvious that if Silesia were made independent and 
thereby became Pro-Ally, the probability of a successful German-Russian 
combination would be very considerably diminished. Not only would the 
barrier along Germany’s eastern frontier be complete, but Poland would be 
provided with that steadying influence which she so sorely needs, as Silesia 
would at once have an interest in the maintenance of Poland so as to prevent 
any encroachment by Germany or Russia on her northern boundary; in fact 
an independent Silesia might be said to provide the missing link between 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. As far as the latter is concerned, I believe it 
has already expressed its approval of such a step on the part of Silesia whom 
it would then be able to regard as a friendly neighbour instead of part of an 


enemy country.‘ 
F. THELWALL 


4 With reference to the present despatch Colonel Thelwall stated in a letter of December 
13, 1919, to Sir Hamar Greenwood, Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade: ‘I 
really think it would be advisable to bring it to the notice of the Government with a certain 
amount of emphasis and to point out in particular that as soon as a French General is in 
the country [in connexion with the forthcoming plebiscite] he is certain to be approached 
on the same subject, and I think one can say with a considerable degree of certainty that 
the French will then take it up with their usual rather inconsiderate precipitancy and 
probably cause trouble, as they did in the Occupied Territory in the West, unless we are 
ready for them. I think it would be infinitely preferable that such a proposal as I have 
indicated should come from our side and be directed by us than that it should be run by the 
French.’ 
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No. 368 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Norman (Paris)! 


No. 1468 Telegraphic [158346/5445/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 12, 1919 

Following for General Mance?:— 

Ministry of Transport object strongly to your proposal that 1500 British 
waggons now in France should be diverted to Austria. They urge it would be 
much better that French should supply armistice waggons? to Austria. 

While agreeing as to armistice waggons we are anxious to do something for 
Austria even at sacrifice to ourselves. Nevertheless it is most desirable pressure 
should be brought on French authorities to release armistice waggons which 
have always seemed to us key to situation. Please do what you can and 
telegraph your observations generally. Message ends. 

You should raise this question on Supreme Council unless you see objec- 
tion. It is desirable that armistice waggons should be made available from 
France and Belgium for Germany as well as Austria. Crisis caused by 
shortage of rolling stock in Germany is giving anxiety to authorities in 
occupied territory. 

1 This telegram to the British Peace Delegation was addressed to Mr. Norman in the 
temporary absence in London of Sir E. Crowe. 

2 Communications adviser to the British Peace Delegation and President of the Com- 
munications Section of the Supreme Economic Council. 


3 German railway-wagons surrendered to France in accordance with armistice agree- 
ments. 


No. 369 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Norman (Paris) 
No. 1469 Telegraphic {161171/107088/2150| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December r2, 1919 

Following for Sir W. Goode :— 

Chancellor of the Exchequer agrees to sum not exceeding £25,000, in- 
clusive of freight, being spent on sending British coal to Vienna. Expenditure 
to be charged against relief vote of £12,500,000. 

We are asking Ministry of Shipping to make arrangements for shipment 
at once. 

Can your organisation arrange rapid discharge at Trieste and despatch 
by rail to Vienna? We are asking Mr. Lindley whether he can arrange with 
Colonel Brown to send an officer to Trieste to supervise transport.! 

! This request was made to Mr. Lindley in Foreign Office telegram No. 31 of even date 
to Vienna, wherein Mr. Lindley was informed: ‘We are arranging to ship as soon as 
possible about 3,000 tons of British coal to Trieste for relief of Vienna.’ In Foreign Office 
telegram No. 32 of December 15, 1919, to Vienna it was further stated : ‘We now understand 
it is unnecessary to arrange supervision of transport by Allied officer at Trieste as Austrians 
now have their own organisation, which is working effectively. Coal will be consigned to 
representative of Austrian Government.’ 
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No. 370 
Sir A. Young (Belgrade) to Earl Curzon (Recewwed December 18) 


No. 267 [162849/5445/3) 


BELGRADE, December 12, 1919 

My Lord, 

After reading the correspondence which arrived in yesterday’s bag, I 
again thought it advisable to open with the Assistant Minister for Foreign 
Affairs the question of provisioning Austria and Hungary. 

Monsieur Miloyevitch said that the S.H.S. Government had received from 
the Austrian Government very satisfactory assurances of friendly sentiment 
and of a desire to live on good terms with their Jugo-Slav neighbour. The 
S.H.S. Government themselves had no petty motives arising from rancour 
against their former enemies and the latter’s past policy of strangling the 
vitality of Serbian commerce. The terrible state of the communications was 
the only obstacle to the despatch of foodstuffs and it was hoped that the 
locomotives they were to obtain from Vienna would help to remedy this evil. 
The S.H.S. Government were aware of the responsibility which in the eyes 
of western Europe they bore for taking a share in helping Austria out of her 
predicament, and they were also not devoid of humanitarian instincts. He 
rather hinted that England’s solicitude on behalf of Austria was also due to 
her personal interest in averting the union of Austria with Germany whereas 
the Slav fear was the rehabilitation of the Hapsburgs in Hungary and 
Austria. © 

As regards Hungary, the S.H.S. Government had received offers to give 
satisfaction for the Prekamourie incident.’ The matter was now one for the 
military authorities who were demanding that damages (quite an insigni- 
ficant sum, the Minister said) should be paid to the wounded Serbian 
soldiers and that the Hungarian Company which had attacked should render 
military honours to the S.H.S. detachment which had been the object of the 
ag[g]ression. I enclose a translation of an extract? from the Pravda giving the 
published version of the satisfaction offered by Hungary and of the demands 
made by the S.HLS. State. 

As the Minister gave me to understand that the S.H.S. Government were 
much mollified by the readiness with which Hungary had come forward with 
apologies, I expressed the hope that the despatch of foodstuffs to Buda Pesth 
might be soon resumed or at least that portion of them which were [sic] covered 
by the money handed over to the Ministry of Finance by British Officials 
(see my despatch No 359 [? 259]? of December 6th). Monsieur Miloyevitch 
made a note of this and seemed to think I need have no cause for anxiety. 

I then went on to talk of the disposition of the newspapers to contrast the 
interest taken by the British in Hungary with the neglect which they averred 


1 The reference was probably to an attack by Hungarian forces on November 29, 1919, 
against a Yugoslav post on the demarcation line in the Prekomurje. 
2 Not printed. 
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Serbia suffered at the hands of the Allies. I said that however anxious the 
British might be to rehabilitate the means of industry in Hungary as well as 
other parts of Europe suffering from scarcity of food and material their 
national sympathies were all for Serbia and her new provinces and far out- 
weighed any attraction that might be felt for the Hungarians. Monsieur 
Miloyevitch said that no attention should be paid to what the press said in 
this country; the important things were the words and deeds of the Govern- 
ment. His Excellency recognized there had always been a tendency for the 
English aristocrats to have a penchant for the Magyar nobles. He then went 
on to say that it had been said, he did not know by whom nor did he put 
credence in the report, that British Officers in Croatia or other new provinces 
had been encouraging the inhabitants to find a more advantageous union 
than that with Serbia. 

It is of course not unlikely that British Officers in their activities have run 
up against the ignorance, narrowmindedness and laziness which in some 
degree is sure to characterize for some time to come the Serbian administra- 
tion, and they may have expressed themselves freely. 

I enclose herewith translation of another article? which has appeared this 
morning alluding to the English capital which 1s alleged to be pouring into 
Buda Pesth. Some day it may be opportune to tell the Serbs, that English 
capital and eventually English sympathies will be extended most profusely 
to those countries whose methods are most businesslike and whose Govern- 
mental measures are least obstructive to foreigners. 

I have, &c., 
ALBAN YOUNG 


No. 371 


Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received December 13) 


No. 45 Telegraphic [161153/5445/3] 
VIENNA, December 12, 1919 

My telegram No. 42.! 

Following resolution was unanimously adopted at Innsbruck yesterday in 
Tyrol Provincial Assembly. The Provincial Assembly and Government are 
required in order to save the country from complete destruction to begin 
negotiations at once with the Government at Vienna in order that the latter 
may obtain from the Supreme Council in Paris that the Tyrol and Germany 
form one economic unit. The resolution is reported to have been telegraphed 
to Dr. Renner at Paris. The various speakers laid stress on view that without 
speedy assistance from outside Austria must in a few months fall a prey to 
complete annarchy [sic] and Tyrol must save herself in time. 

Repeated to Astoria. 


t No. 363. 
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No. 372 


Mr, Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received December 13) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [161960/1193/3] 


VIENNA, December 13, 1919 


Although I do not know how far terms of Peace Treaty with Hungary have 
been unalterably fixed I hope that it may not be too late to avoid some of the 
mistakes which experience has shown to have been made in the case of 
Austria. 

Views reported in Washington telegram No. 1653! as held by Mr. Hoover 
regarding reparation clauses of Austrian Treaty are shared by every im- 
partial person here and these clauses are to a certain extent responsible for 
present (? situation) and continual demands for further British sacrifices. 
If as seems certain Hungary is to be deprived of most of her richest territory, 
her ports and much of (? her) population it 1s idle to suppose she can meet 
any claim for reparation. 

She could not have done so even (? had) Roumanians not completed ruin 
of country by their organized depredations. 

I have ventured to lay these considerations before you because I foresee 
clearly that if Hungarian Treaty is based on Austrian model we shall shortly 
have to deal with same difficulties in Hungary (? as in) Austria.’ 

Moreover system of waterways and (? railways)? old Hungary will make 
new Hungary even more dependent on goodwill of neighbouring States than 
is Austria and that goodwill is even more conspicuously lacking. 

Hungarians are a more violent and determined people than German 
Austrians and situation will be correspondingly more difficult to handle. 

I venture to recommend if it is not too late that neighbouring States be 
forbidden to erect any Customs barrier, or even Hungarians, for a* period 
of say 5 years which will give time for intercourse to adjust itself. At the same 
time Roumanians may well be called upon to make (? substantial) repara- 
tion either in territory of movable form’ for their organized depredations. 

(? By) a threat to refuse all credits and assistance we could enforce com- 
pliance with our demands. 

I have not repeated this telegram to Astoria because subject is hardly 
within my real province and it is only extreme gravity of situation in Central 
Europe which has emboldened me to approach you privately.° 


1 No. 355- 

2 The text as sent here read ‘, .. Hungary as now face us in Austria’. (Vienna Archives/ 
F.O. 120/931.) 

3 The text is here uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. . . and configuration of old’, &c. 

4 The text as sent here read ‘. . . Customs barriers against Hungary for a’, &c. 

S The text as sent here read ‘. . . territory or some other form’, &c. 


6 This telegram was minuted by Lord Hardinge and initialled by Lord Curzon as follows: 
‘There is no doubt that the quickest & easiest remedy is the abolition of all customs barriers 
between Austria, Hungary & the surrounding countries so that there may be exchange 
without restraint of raw materials essential to each. H. 

GC.’ 
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No. 373 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received December 14) 


No. 49 Telegraphic (161573/2138/3] 
VIENNA, December 14, 1919 


I trust that if any credit is given to Czecho-Slovaks as result of visit of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to London! terms will be such that it can be 
stopped in event of Czecho-Slovak Government not carrying out any under- 
takings they may take as regards Austria. 

My British advisers here are unanimous in the opinion that if Czecho- 
Slovak Government ever have full control over credits their promises are 
worth nothing. 


1 Dr. Bene’ had visited London on an economic mission early in December 1919. 


No. 374 
The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received December 16) 


No. 1188 [162149/17993/17] 


PARIS, December 14, 1919 
My Lord, 

Ever since the beginning of the Peace Conference the decisions of the 
Supreme Council of the Allies frequently met with a distinctly hostile recep- 
tion at the hands of the Paris press. The line generally adopted has been to 
say that the French representatives on the Council have proved powerless 
to stand up against British and American pressure, and that, in consequence, 
the vital interests of France and the other continental Allies have been con- 
sistently disregarded. Certain of the more serious and responsible organs in 
particular have gone so far as to proclaim loudly to the public of Italy, 
Roumania, Poland and other Allied States that the decisions of the Supreme 
Council must not be interpreted as reflecting the real feelings of France 
towards them. It can hardly be doubted that the encouragement thus given 
to certain Allied Governments which were inclined to rebel against the 
decisions of the Conference has contributed largely to the protraction of the 
negotiations and the difficulties of securing a peaceful settlement. 

This form of agitation has been particularly active and mischievous as 
regards the recent controversy between the Supreme Council and the Rou- 
manian Government. England and America, it is said, have no need of a 
strong continental policy, can neglect their Allies and practise ‘under the 
pretext of a League of Nations’ a policy of splendid isolation and mercantile 
humanitarianism, but France cannot afford to disregard or alienate the small 
European States; she has ancient enemies on the continent of Europe, and 
needs faithful friends. Particular animosity has been displayed by ‘Pertinax’ 
in the Echo de Paris against Sir George Clerk, whom he accuses of practising 
and recommending a policy ‘definitely directed against the small States, 
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our allies’, and of ‘bringing back to the Conference in his luggage’ Count 
Apponyi whose name is anathema to the Transylvanians. He urges the im- 
portance of dissipating the illusion—so prevalent in England and America— 
that the war originated in the enemy countries solely through the machina- 
tions of a ruling class, and that there should be equal justice for our friends 
and foes of yesterday. This idea, he says, can be found on every page and 
almost in every line of Sir George Clerk’s report to the Supreme Council, 
which it would seem ‘Pertinax’ has had an opportunity to peruse. In this 
connection, I would refer to the despatch No. 2281! of December 11th 
addressed to your Lordship by Sir Eyre Crowe. Apart from the breach of 
faith involved, whoever supplied ‘Pertinax’ with information about this 
report must have been well aware of the use which a notoriously anti-British 
journalist like ‘Pertinax’ would make of the material supplied to him. They 
also must have known that the exceedingly difficult and ungrateful task of 
proceeding to Bucharest and Budapest as the envoy of the Supreme Council 
was entrusted to a British diplomat because the French Government feared 
that the despatch of a French representative might injure the prestige of 
France in Roumania. 

On the other hand, there are indications that the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs at any rate realises the danger involved in encouraging Roumania 
to defy the Supreme Council. It appears to have dropped a hint to the 
Temps at the time when the last note to Bucharest was given to the press,” 
that it would be well to counsel moderation; and that journal, which had 
previously supported Roumania with such vehemence as to suggest that 
sympathy with Monsieur Bratiano’s policy could hardly be its sole motive, 
suddenly produced an article laying stress on the concessions made by fhe 
Supreme Council, the friendly tone of its latest notes to Bucharest, the great 
increase of territory conceded to Roumania, and the disastrous consequences 
for her of a rupture with the Allies. The Gaulois also, while regretting the 
menacing tone adopted by the Council in addressing an ally of proved and 
sorely tried fidelity; admits that some of the Roumanian claims may not have 
been entirely justified ; it says that France was compelled to adopt an attitude 
contrary to all her traditions of courtesy and her principles of generosity in 
order to preserve the solidarity of the Allies, but was glad to secure those 
modifications in the Minorities Treaty which have rendered it possible for 
Roumania to sign it,3 and it points out that France alone can now undertake 
the new and urgent task of winning back the ‘tortured heart’ of the Rou- 
manian people. The Matin says that there will be intense relief in France, 
where Roumania has such devoted friends, where her sufferings and services 
in the common cause have been better understood than anywhere else, at 
the happy solution of the painful misunderstanding which has so long 
divided her and her allies; and adds that it is well known at Bucharest how 
France exerted all her influence, after the despatch of King Ferdinand’s 
moving message,‘ to preach conciliation on both sides. 


t Not printed. 2 Cf. Volume II, No. 35, minute 6 and note 4. 
~ 3 On December 10, 1919. 4 See No. 323. 
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An entirely different tone towards Roumanian aspirations is, however, 
adopted in the Journal des Débats by Monsieur Gauvin, who is perhaps in- 
fluenced in this respect by his well-known Jugo-Slav proclivities. This 
writer observes that the thing which Monsieur Bratiano and his friends 
declared to be impossible and sought to prevent at all costs is an accomplished 
fact. Any effort[s] which these gentlemen may make to secure the rejection of 
the Minorities Treaty by the Roumanian Parliament are doomed to failure. 
Roumania has lost ground heavily since the armistice owing to the false 
moves of her former Government; she has compromised her relations with a 
neighbour whose interests coincide with her own, arrested her economic 
recovery, and dissipated in the pursuit of non-essentials that national effort 
which should have been concentrated on the organisation of a State doubled 
in size and population. In point of fact, the Treaty of St. Germain has set a 
seal on her glory and on the realisation of her historical aspirations—even 
those which seemed likely to remain as mere dreams for generations to come. 
How could Roumanian statesmen persist in fighting against that treaty on 
the pretext that it did not give them complete satisfaction on certain details 
affecting their amour-propre? As in the case of Italy, Ministers who obstinately 
persisted in an out-of-date policy have had no success. In both countries it is 
high time to revert to a policy of prudence and moderation. 

I have, &c., 
(for the Ambassador) 
GEORGE GRAHAME 


No. 375 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 19) 
No. 485 Telegraphic: by bag [163360/2138/3] 


WARSAW, December 15, 1919 


Member of my staff learns from a friend in the Polish Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs that the Polish representative at Budapest has been approached by 
some Slovaks who wish to separate Slovakia from Bohemia. The Polish 
Government have given him formal instructions not to encourage such pro- 
positions and to make it clear that the Slovaks must not look for any help 
whatever from Poland if they make such an attempt. 

The Polish official in question added that all the information received by 
his Government went to show that the discontent in Slovakia had already 
increased to an alarming extent. Nevertheless, however much the ultimate 
detachment of Slovakia from Bohemia and its union with Hungary might be 
in the interests of Poland, the Warsaw Government felt that, given the 
jealous suspicion of all their actions which was felt in Prague, they must 
maintain the strictest neutrality in the matter. 
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No. 376 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Lindley (Vienna) 


No. 60 [159941/5445/3) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 15, 1919 
Sir, | 
With reference to the eighth paragraph of your despatch No. 28' of the 
Ist instant relative to the supposed intention of the Austrian Government to 
recruit the new army, at any rate in Vienna, exclusively from members of 
the Social-Democratic Party, I am of opinion that this is entirely a question 
of Austrian internal politics, and I do not consider that His Majesty’s 
Government are called on, or have any right, to intervene therein. 
Iam, &c.,? 


1 No. 333. 2 Signature lacking on filed copy. 


No. 377 
Mr, Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Recewved December 17) 


No. 53 Telegraphic [162551/5445/3] 
VIENNA, December 16, 1919 

My telegram No. 26' of November goth paragraph 3. 

I hear that it is proposed to grant S.H.S. Government credits for supplying 
Austria with foodstuffs. This appears to be most effective? manner of render- 
ing assistance that [but] I venture to hope before S.H.S. Government are 
allowed to draw on Allies it will be obliged to deliver foodstuffs which have 
already been paid for by Austria under contract number 180. Repeated to 
Astoria. | 

! Not printed. This telegram reported on the terms and execution of recent economic 
agreements concluded by Austria with Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Poland and Rumania. 


2 The text as sent here read “This appears cheapest and most effective’, &c. (Vienna 
Archives/F.O. 120/938.) 


No. 378 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received December 17) 


No. 54 Telegraphic [162552/5445/3] 


VIENNA, December 16, 1919 

My telegram No. 47! of December 13th. 

I learn that amounts of Silesian coal destined for Austria which crossed 
Czech frontier at Oderberg is [sic] largely in excess of quantities arriving here. 
Shortage of latter during first week of December was 527 trucks. Coal must 
be somewhere in Czecho Slovakia. 


' Not printed. 
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I also learn that deliveries of Czech coal are steadily diminishing and 
nothing has been done to institute any special coal trains or other measures 
which appear to have been [long]? accepted in principle. French Minister 
informs me that Government at Prague even wholly ignore proposals made.’ 
Result of all this is that situation is most critical and the more critical [serious ]? 
in that deliveries are certain to be low during Christmas holiday. I am con- 
vinced that no real improvement will take place until Allied supervision is 
made effectual and Czech Government understand that no credits will be 
forthcoming unless they act up to their promises. 

Repeated to Astoria* and Prague. 

2 Vienna Archives/F.O. 120/924. | . 

3 The text as sent here read ‘. . . Government at Prague even profess ignorance of the 
proposals made.’ (Vienna Archives.) 

* On December 16, 1919, Sir W. Goode addressed a letter to Dr. Bene’, then in Paris, 
-wherein the British Director of Relief stated: ‘I very much regret to hear to-day from the 
British representative on the European Coal Commission that the receipts of coal for 
domestic purposes in Vienna from Czecho-Slovakia for the first eleven days of this month 
do not amount to more than one day’s contract deliveries as undertaken by Czecho- 
Slovakia. I am also informed that the supply of coal for Vienna electrical works during 
the first eleven days of December only amount{s] to about two days contract deliveries. The 
receipts of brown coal for Austrian railways during the same period amount only to 50% 
of the Czecho-Slovakian contract which, as you know, represents the bare minimal amount 
required to operate the railways. In the event of this deficiency in Czecho-Slovakian con- 
tractual deliveries being possibly partly due to the inability of the Austrian railways to haul 
it from the frontier, I am informed that if such inability exists it is directly traceable to the 
failure of the Czecho-Slovakian Government to deliver coal for the Austrian railways. It 
is needless for me to point out to you that such non-delivery to the Austrian railways results 
in immobility of Austrian waggons which, in turn, creates shortage of waggons in Czecho- 
Slovakia itself. No one knows better than I do your keen desire so to regulate your com- 
mercial and other relations with Austria as to promote the stability of Central Europe 
but I must ask you to give this matter your immediate and close personal attention. The 
gravity of the present situation is accentuated by the possibility of diminished output and 
deliveries over the Christmas period.’ 


| No. 379 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Gosling (Prague) 


No. 197 Telegraphic (159377/2138/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 16, 1919 


Your telegram No. 236! (of 6th December. Financial Adviser). 

Mr. Young? will now be free at any time, and if President, as we hope, 
decides to make appointment in near future Mr. Young could proceed 
immediately after conclusion of agreement.’ 

t No. 359. 

2 Mr. G. M. Young had been proposed as Financial Adviser to the Czechoslovak autho- 
rities. 

3 In this connexion Mr. Gosling, in Prague despatch No. 3 of January 15, 1920 (received 
January 20), transmitted a copy of a letter of January 12 to him from President Masaryk 
wherein the latter, Mr. Gosling reported, ‘states that although his Ministers are now agree- 
able to the appointment of a British financial adviser, he is told that the Governments of the 
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other Allied States may not understand the position of such an official. It is a fact however, 
that Dr. Benes himself engaged on Mr. Hoover’s recommendation an American financial 
and railway adviser and this gentleman—a Colonel Ryan—is pow in Prague where he has 
taken up his duties. I understand that Dr. Benes’ action was due to his belief in the necessity 
of making an immediate appointment.’ 


No. 380 
Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Paris) 


No. 1480 Telegraphic (162583/8677/19] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 16, 1919 

Your telegram No. 1513.! 

It is desirable that the decision of Supreme Council should be reversed as 
soon as possible and that early information should be telegraphed by you 
for guidance of Department Overseas Trade Export Credits Department and 
other departments interested in resumption of British trade. 


t No. 246. 


No. 381 
Sir G. Buchanan' (Rome) to Earl Curzon (Received December 16) 


No. 756 Telegraphic [162289/1193/3] 
ROME, December 16, 1919 

In the course of a conversation which I had with Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs yesterday I remarked that attitude of some (? of) Italian 
representatives was creating impression that instead of (? collaborat)ing 
(? loyal)ly with Allies Italians (? were) endeavouring to (? obstruct) carrying 
out of (? Conference)’s decisions. Italian Minister at Bucharest was one of 
(? worst) offenders and by persistently disassociating himself from his col- 
leagues had, whether intentionally or not, encouraged Roumanian Govern- 
ment to refuse to comply with wishes of Conference. Though I personally 
felt (? confident) that Monsieur (? Fran)klin had acted on his own initiative 
his conduct could not fail to compromise his Government in the eyes of the 
Allies and to cause serious prejudice to Italy’s interests. 

Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs replied that though Franklin 
had (? categorically) denied truth of these allegations he personally feared 
that there must be some (? foundation) for them. Minister for Foreign Affairs 
had however sent him strict instructions as to his future line of conduct and 
had told him that a successful diplomatist must take a broad and general 
view of international situation and not (? regard) it solely from (? point of 
view) of country to which he is accredited. 


1 H.M. Ambassador at Rome. 
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No. 382 
Earl Curzon to Sir E. Crowe (Paris) 
No. 1491 Telegraphic [161960/1193/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 17, 1919 
Mr. Lindley’s private and confidential telegram of December 13th! (Peace 
with Hungary). 


I concur in these views and suggest they should be brought to the notice of 
the Supreme Council. 


t No. 372, repeated by the Foreign Office to the British Peace Delegation in telegram 
No. 1490 of December 17. 


No. 383 
Mr. Russell (Berne) to Earl Curzon (Received December 18) 


No. 1346 Telegraphic (162963/4232/18] 


BERNE, December 18, 1919 
Military Attaché informs me that he has received following information 
on very good authority. 
German secret service in Switzerland has for some time past consisted of ° 
2 branches, one under auspices of German Legation here, the other being 
remnants of former Prussian Military Attaché’s organisation. First named 
service corresponds to a certain degree to existing German Government, 
latter to group of reactionaries including Ludendorff etc. These two services 
have hitherto worked apart, but have recently held a joint conference and 
now appear to be working in combination. It is suggested that this coopera- 
tion in Switzerland may indicate similar and corresponding combination in 
Germany, existing German Government working with reactionaries to resist 


Allies. 
No. 384 


Sir E. Crowe (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received December 18) 
No. 1700 Telegraphic (162955/5445/3] 


PARIS, December 18, 1919 

Your telegram No. 1468.! 

I am convinced that it is useless to raise question on Supreme Council of 
allotting Armistice (? waggon)s for coal supply of Austria unless we are pre- 
pared at the same time to make some sacrifice ourselves by lending British 
waggons. Question in any case is complicated by claim of French that they 
and Belgians have right to decide on distribution of waggons now under their 
control respectively. 


' No. 368. 
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As there are believed to be still over (? 20,000) British (? waggon)s in 
France the diversion to Austria of some 1500, which should mostly if not 
entirely (? be) War Office (? waggons), ought not to react on British (? wag- 
gon) supply for some months. Hence our sacrifice would not be very serious.? 

See no prospect of obtaining Armistice (? waggons for) Germany. Only 
chance is that France and Belgium may find it in their interest to send 
(? waggon)s for their own traffic. 

I venture to add that in view of your anxiety that labours of Peace (? Con- 
ference) should be brought to an (? end) definitely at earliest possible 
moment, I should in any case hesitate to raise at this stage so controversial 
a subject, which would be bound to lead to prolonged discussion and refer- 
ence (? with) Committees who could hardly report without further con- 
sumption of time. 


2 In Foreign Office despatch No. 76 of January 9, 1920, to Paris Lord Derby was in- 
structed to explain to the French Government that His Majesty’s Government were about 
to allocate 1500 British wagons to be placed at the disposal of the Austrian Government to 
ensure the transport of coal to Vienna. Lord Derby was further instructed to ‘point out to 
the French Government that it would be only fair that they should from their surplus 
wagons contribute to the supply, and you should press them to provide such additional 
wagons as may be required for the transport of coal in Austria from the wagons now under 
their control as the result of the Armistice with Germany. ... I should be glad to receive a 
very early reply to this despatch which has also been sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Brussels.’ : 


No. 385 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Gosling (Prague) 


No. 119 Telegraphic [162552/5445/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 19, 1919 


Mr. Lindley’s telegram No. 54! (of December 16th. Coal for Austria). 

Please make urgent representations to Czecho-Slovak Government for? 
pointing out that Allied Governments are doing all they can to alleviate 
acute distress in Austria, and the Czecho-Slovak Government should bear a 
share, and should in any case not hinder import of consignments of coal 
definitely allocated to Austria which do not come from Czech territory. 

You should make it clear to them that unless concrete evidence is soon 


forthcoming that they are actively stimulating the supply of coal to Austria: 


they cannot count on the support of His Majesty’s Government when the 
time comes to consider economic proposals for the development of Czecho- 
Slovakia. : 

Repeated to Vienna No. 41. 


™ No. 378. 2 This word was inserted in error on the typed copy. 
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atin: 


-—_ ——— 


No. 386 
Earl Curzon to Sir C. Mallet! (Buenos Aires) 


No. 219 Telegraphic (163860/5445/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 19, 1919 


According to press reports Argentine Government are asking Congress to 
authorise expenditure of 5,000,000 pesos on food stuffs, clothes, etc, for relief 
of Vienna. 

Please telegraph particulars. 

You should take every opportunity of indicating that His Majesty’s 
Government are in full sympathy with all such measures.? 

! Sir C. Mallet was H.M. Minister at Montevideo and temporarily in charge of H.M. 
Legation at Buenos Aires. 

2 Sir C. Mallet replied to the above in Buenos Aires telegram No. 285 of December 23, 
1919 (received December 24) : ‘Bill was presented to Congress December 13th for authoriza- 
tion for expenditure up to 5,000,000 dollars paper for relief of Vienna, Austrian Government 
to return value at cost price without Surcharge at a time (? and) manner convenient to them. 
Bill is under consideration of a special committee of Congress.’ 


No. 387 


Sir E. Crowe (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received December 20) 
No. 1716 Telegraphic: by bag [163877/117922/55] 


PARIS, December 19, 1919 


Your telegram No. 1487! of December 17th (Sir R. Tower). 

It has not been the invariable practice of the Supreme Council to give 
written instructions to officers or officials appointed as inter-allied repre- 
sentatives though this has been done in certain cases. As far as I know there 
is no intention on the part of the Supreme Council to issue formal instructions 
either to the presidents of the various plebiscite commissions or to Sir R. 
Tower, and I hardly think it necessary to raise the question. I am particu- 
larly reluctant to do so in Sir R. Tower’s case, as the appointment of a British 
official as administrator of Danzig, though decided on and approved by the 
Supreme Council, has unfortunately excited a certain amount of jealousy in 
certain quarters, and a request for instructions might lead to an attempt to 
place inconvenient limitations on his powers. 

If therefore Sir R. Tower considers it essential that he should have instruc- 
tions, I suggest that they should be given him by the Foreign Office on the 
basis of the decision of the Supreme Council of July 16th (see procés-verbal 
of that date, Annex C, page 7.)? 


t This telegram had stated: ‘Sir R. Tower suggests that he should have some kind of 
instructions on proceeding to Danzig. We agree. Do Supreme Council propose to draft 
any?’ 

2 See Volume I, No. 12, appendix C (p. 116). 
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No. 388 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 20) 


No. 498 Telegraphic [163836/73/55) 


WARSAW, December 19, 1919 
New Minister for Foreign Affairs, Monsieur Patek, informs me that he is 
leaving for Paris and London on December 2oth to introduce himself to 
French and British Governments. He said that his journey would be a proof 
of his feelings of attachment for France and Great Britain. He realised that 
Poland must be on close terms of friendship with these Powers especially with 
latter. He added that he was to see the Chief of State this evening before 
starting and that subject of discussion would be relations between Poland 
and Great Britain. 
Monsieur Patek told me that he would continue Monsieur Paderewski’s 


policy. 


No. 389 
Sir G. Buchanan (Rome) to Earl Curzon (Received December 29) 


No. 295 (Commercial) [165461/5445/3] 


ROME, December 20, 1919 
My Lord, 

In reply to your despatch No. 728! of Nov. 17th, regarding the distress in 
Austria, it 1s true that the Italians announced, at the Supreme Economic 
Council, their anxiety to be of every possible assistance, but finance is in- 
volved to such an extent that the problem was transferred to Paris, where the 
Italian financial authority, Mancioni, seems to have raised fresh difficulties 
by proposing what may perhaps be qualified as a fictitious rate of exchange. 
In view of these circumstances, it seems to me that no useful purpose would 
be served by raising the question alluded to with the Italian Government. 

I have, &c., 
GEorGE W. BucHANAN 


t Copy to Rome of No. 251. 


No. 390 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received December 23) 


No. 61 Telegraphic [164547/5445/3] 
VIENNA, December 22, 1919 


I to-day saw State Chancellor who informed me that no part of gooo[o] 
tons of flour promised him at Paris had yet left Trieste and town was again 
threatened with complete lack of bread. 
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Impression here is that there is something mysterious about this flour 
which Italians do not wish to divulge or that they are intentionally holding 
it up in order to squeeze some industrial concessions out of Austrian Govern- 
ment. 

Another opinion is that Military Authorities at Trieste are holding it up 
in view of possible complications with Serbs. 

I have no means of judging why flour is not moved and only know whole 
situation depends on its arrival here. 

Repeated to Astoria and Rome. 


No. 391 


Earl Curzon to Viscount Grey (Washington) 
No. 2246 Telegraphic [163866]5445/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 23, 1919 


Your telegram No. 1651! (of December 5th). 

Director of Relief has arranged for the utilisation of the unexpended 
balance. Two British ships are being chartered immediately to take Grain 
Corporation flour to Trieste for Austria. 


1 No. 354. | 


No. 392 


Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received January 6, 1920) 


No. 61 [168065/5445/3] 


VIENNA, December 23, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report with reference to my Despatch No. 40! of the 
goth instant, that I called yesterday on the State Chancellor to hear what he 
had to say about his visit to Paris. 

I found Dr. Renner in much better spirits than I had ever seen him before. 
He was, in fact, quite jubilant, not so much over the concrete results of his 
visit, as over the friendly manner in which he had been received; and it was 
easy to see that he considered that the internal position of his Government 
had been much strengthened by the expressions of confidence which he had 
received from the Allied Statesmen. In this connection I would refer Your 
Lordship to my earlier reports in which I have laid emphasis on the favourite 
argument of the opposition that it was the socialistic character of the present 
Government which prevented the Allies from granting credits and other 
assistance to Austria. 

After requesting me to express his thanks to His Majesty’s Government for 
the kindness he had met with at the hands of their Representatives in Paris, 


1 Not printed. 
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Doctor Renner spoke about the critical situation caused by the delay in 
forwarding the 30,000 tons of flour promised from Trieste. Speaking most 
confidentially, Doctor Renner said it was impossible to rely on the Italians 
for anything. One never knew where one was with them, and he could not 
help suspecting that the flour was being intentionally withheld in order to 
help certain Italian negotiations for the acquisition of Austrian industrial 
interests. He complained bitterly of the action of Italian official agents in this 
country who had abused their position to smuggle every kind of article, more 
particularly jewellery, out of the country, receiving ten per cent of the value 
in exchange for their services. In Italy, Austria had a most unpleasant 
neighbour with whom it was impossible to live on terms of confidence. 

This brought the Chancellor to his favourite topic of the designs of 
Hungary and the evident desire of the present Hungarian Government to 
re-gain their old frontiers. He even referred to the possibility of an attack on 
Vienna, though he admitted that he did not believe in it himself. He did not 
refer to the death sentences recently pronounced at Buda Pesth on a number 
of persons found guilty of taking part in Bolshevik excesses; though these 
sentences have called forth an appeal in this morning’s Arbetter Cettung 
addressed by the Social Democratic Party of Vienna to the Socialist Parties 
of all countries. In this connection I have the honour to report that some 
members of the Society of Friends, who are doing such excellent work out 
here, requested me yesterday to intervene in the case of a man called Klein- 
Corvin who had been sentenced to death on grounds which appeared to the 
Society to be insufficient. I explained that I had no Jocus-standi in the matter; 
but I rang up General Gorton, the British Military Representative at Buda 
Pesth, and asked him whether he would feel justified in attempting to obtain 
a delay in carrying out the death sentence on Klein-Corvin. The General 
replied that he could not possibly do so. In these circumstances I took no 
further action in the matter, as I did not feel I could rightly do so without 
knowing more than I do about the case. At the same time I feel that a 
restraining hand might be desirable at Buda Pesth in the interests both of 
humanity and the Hungarian Government themselves. 

Doctor Renner did not conceal his fear that he would meet with con- 
siderable difficulties during his visit to Prague, which he intends to make on 
January 7th. He believed he could come to a satisfactory arrangement with 
the Czecho-Slovak Government but it was a different matter to have it 
carried out. The corruption was such that nothing could be moved without 
wholesale bribery, and he informed me confidentially that a Paris firm had 
offered one of the Austrian Delegates three million francs to carry out some 
illicit transaction. Such an offer would never have been made had not 
‘Delegates from other Countries shown themselves open to arguments of a 
pecuniary kind. I have the honour to add that reports from British sources 
are unanimous in describing corruption in Czecho-Slovakia as being beyond 
all belief; and I have no hesitation in saying that, had His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment expended in bribing Czech officials the money spent on sending three 
thousand tons of coal to Austria via Trieste, ten times that amount of coal 
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would have been forthcoming from Czecho-Slovakia. It seems, indeed, 
worth considering whether the influential British Committee,? of which 
Field Marshal Earl Haig and Lord Robert Cecil are members, should not 
publicly earmark a percentage of their funds for bribing both Czech and 
Yugo-Slav officials. Such a proceeding might possibly bring some sense of 
shame to people who appear to be at present quite lost to it. 

On the subject of the future Austrian army, Doctor Renner said that he 
would await the arrival of the Allied Military Commission before making 
any official proposals. He considered an army of the size laid down in the 
Treaty as absolutely necessary to defend Austrian neutrality. The flat 
district of the March was singularly well suited for a battle ground between 
Hungarians and Czecho-Slovaks and would undoubtedly be used as such 
unless a suitable Austrian force were available to defend it. He did not think 
the Powers realised the difficulties in the way of raising and maintaining a 
standing army such as the Treaty required. The idea of an army of this kind 
was entirely foreign to Austrian thought and he considered it a dangerous 
experiment. He would, however, wait until the Commission arrived before 
making any proposals. In my despatch No. 28.; of the rst instant, I had the 
honour to refer to this question. 

Finally Doctor Renner spoke of the necessity of getting to work at once 
with the new taxes. It was especially in dealing with this subject that I 
noticed a change in his attitude and a marked increase of confidence as a 
result of his visit to Paris. The capital levy must be carried through in spite 
of the outcry in the Bourgeois Press and, in general, the Bourgeois Party 
must understand that, in a conquered country at any rate, they had to pay 
the piper. In short, Doctor Renner, for the first time in his conversations 
with me, was inclined to make use of the catch-words which commonly adorn 
Socialistic utterances. I confined myself to observing that, if he wished 
foreign capital to be invested in Austria, he must somehow find the means to 
persuade the investor that the Government was not going to take possession 
of it. Doctor Renner replied that his idea was to get the capital levy out of 
the way as soon as possible and then endeavour to secure foreign capital. 


I have, &c., 
F. O. Linp.ey‘ 
2 i.e. the Vienna Emergency Relief Fund announced in the British press on December 17, 
1919. 3 No. 333. 


¢ In Foreign Office despatch No. 31 of January 15, 1920, to Mr. Lindley at Vienna Lord 
Curzon acknowledged receipt of the present despatch ‘reporting your interview with Dr. 
Renner on his return from Paris, and I approve the language held by you on that occasion.’ 


No. 393 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received December 27) 


No. 64 Telegraphic (165141/5445/3]| 
VIENNA, December 23, 1919 
I have just learnt that first train of foodstuffs sent from Czernonitz [Czerno- 
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witz] in Roumania for Vienna has been held up by Polish Military authorities 
at Stanislav Station by order of Chief of Staff at Lemberg. 

These trains are entitled to free transit by virtue of renunciation of Austrian 
Polish Agreement in the same way as Wavel trains.' This train has 65 trucks 
of maize and was detained at (? Stanislav) (? on) December 2oth. It was 
accompanied by two British Soldiers and two Austrian officials. 

Polish Military Authorities have all papers but so far train is intact though 
confiscation is threatened. 

Further trains are expected and it is of utmost importanc[e] that they 
should not be detained. 

Repeated to Warsaw Urgent. 


1 The reference is uncertain. 


No. 394 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 25) 


No. 506 Telegraphic [165050/5445/3] 


WARSAW, December 24, 1919 

Following sent to-day to Vienna. 

Urgent. 

Your telegram No. 64! to Foreign Office. 

I have made strong representations to Ministry for Foreign Affairs who 
state that they are sending urgent instructions for release and despatch of 
train of foodstuffs held up at Stanislaw station and are instituting an enquiry 
into matter with a view to preventing recurrence of similar incidents. 

I have also informed Military Mission and Inter-Allied railway mission of 
contents of your telegram and have asked them to satisfy themselves that 
Polish authorities do in fact send necessary instructions to Lemberg.? 

Sent to Foreign Office. 


1 No. 393. 

2 In Warsaw despatch No. 572 of December 29, 1919 (received January 6, 1920), Sir H. 
Rumbold further reported that for the last three weeks he, with the assistance of the Inter- 
Allied Railway Mission to Poland, had been ‘pressing the Polish Government’ to complete 
contracts for the supply of oil and potatoes to Austria. Sir H. Rumbold stated: ‘Speaking 
generally, I have continually impressed on this Government that it is absurd for re-arisen 
states like Poland and for the States, heirs of the late Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, to 
attempt to live in water-tight compartments from an economic point of view, and that it 
is absolutely essential and to their mutual advantage that they should help each other.’ 
Lord Curzon replied in Foreign Office despatch No. 28 of January 13, 1920, to Sir H. Rum- 
bold at Warsaw: ‘I approve your action in impressing upon the Polish Government that 
it is essential for the new states in central Europe to assist each other in the sphere of 
economics.’ 
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No. 395 
Earl Curzon to Sir G. Buchanan (Rome) 


No. 919 Telegraphic [164547/5445/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 24, 1919 


Vienna telegram No. 61! (of December 22nd). 

Italian Representatives both in Paris and here have during last few days 
‘been profuse in assurances to competent authorities that instructions have 
been sent to begin moving the 30,000 tons foodstuffs from Trieste. Grain is 
vitally needed to prevent Vienna from starving and all arrangements for 
payment and for replacing necessary shipping to Italian Government have 
been made to satisfaction of Italian authorities. Above-mentioned assur- 
ances given to us are categorical and unconditional. 

Please immediately express to Italian Government grave anxiety caused 
to His Majesty’s Government by above information which is confirmed by 
latest report from British Relief Mission. You should press for explanation 
and urge them to take necessary steps without delay. 

Repeated to Vienna No. 45. 


1 No. 390. 


No. 396 
Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) to Earl Curzon (Received December 27) 


No. 508 Telegraphic [165138/5445/3] 


WARSAW, December 25, 1919 

Following sent to Vienna to-day. 

My telegram of yesterday.' 

Ministry of Railways have given orders for immediate despatch of food 
train for Vienna but state that it was arranged that Austrian Railway 
Authorities would provide engines for these food trains on following basis. 

If number of trains was two per week each way fiv[e] engines were to be 
provided. If number of trains reached one per day each way, 15 engines 
were to be provided. Poles state that up to date no engines have been pro- 
vided for this traffic and they have asked me to make representations on the 
subject with a view to provision of necessary engines.” 

Sent to Foreign Office. 

' No. 394. 

2 In this connexion Lord Curzon instructed Mr. Lindley in Foreign Office telegram 
No. 48 of December jo, 1919, to Vienna: ‘Please consult Sir F. Dent and assist in every way 
possible to clear up question of provision of engines immediately.’ 
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No. 397 
Sir G. Buchanan (Rome) to Earl Curzon (Received December 27) 


No. 773 Telegraphic [165166/5445/3] 


ROME, December 26, 1919 

Your telegram No. 919.! 

Commercial Attaché spoke to Signor Foticchia head of Provisioning 
Department on December 23rd when I received Mr. Lindley’s telegram? 
regarding 30,000 tons flour promised to Vienna. He was informed that 
Italian Government had telegraphed December 22nd to Trieste ordering 
despatch of 9,000 tons of flour and was assured that remaining 21,000 tons 
would be sent from Venice beginning January Ist, till amount was com- 
pleted. 


1 No. 395. 2 No. 390. 


No. 398 


Sir A. Young (Belgrade) to Earl Curzon (Recetved January 1, 1920) 


No. 276 [166683/5445/3] 


BELGRADE, December 26, 1919 

My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 255! of December 4 respecting the 
reluctance of the S.H.S. Government to carry out their obligations towards 
the provisioning of Austria, I have the honour to report that the Compensa- 
tion Treaty of September 1 has been somewhat modified and I understand 
has been ratified with declarations with regard to the additional agreement 
by which Austria is to furnish a certain number of locomotives against a 
further supply of foodstuffs. The Austrian representative here is very 
sceptical about the Jugo-Slavs’ doing more than despatch the commodities 
which are to be exchanged for the locomotives and those which are due for 
money already paid by Austria. When once the locomotives are handed 
over, Dr. Hoffinger thinks not much attention will be paid to the execution 
of the Compensation Treaty. 

I understand that the French negotiations for the purchase of some 50,000 
tons of wheat etc., which as already reported had been abandoned here 
owing to the exorbitant prices asked, have been resumed in Paris. It is said 
that the Serbs maintain that whatever is sold to France must be deducted 
from the amount going to Austria under the Compensation Treaty. My 
French colleague learns that the Serbs, having learnt that the Allies are 
giving a credit to Austria for the purchase of foodstuffs from the neighbouring 
states,2 will try to evade rendering the amount due under the Compensation 


1 No. 347. 
2 Cf. Volume II, No. 40, minute 5, and No. 41, minute 1. 
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Treaty in order to sell a fresh quantity to Austria at an enhanced price pay- 
able in the Allies’ good money. The reluctance to send foodstuffs to Austria 
and Hungary in conformity with engagements seems not to arise from any 
political motive but to be occasioned by a sheer profiteering spirit antici- 
pating further rise in price in measure as it becomes evident that Central 
Europe must be fed at any cost. 

My American colleague informs me that a serious American commercial 
man just returned from the parts of Hungary now assigned to the Jugo-Slavs 
states that great discontent verging on insurrection is rife there due to what is 
practically the requisition of foodstuffs by the authorities as well as to the 
handling of the currency question. 

I have, &c., 
ALBAN YOUNG 


No. 399 
Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 28) 


No. 70 Telegraphic [165144/5445/3) 
VIENNA, December 28, 1919 


Italian Prime Minister yesterday addressed to State Chancellor following 
telegram. Begins:— 

Deliveries of corn began December 24th; by my positive instructions it 
will be continued uninterruptedly and with greatest rapidity so far as avail- 
able means of transport permit until quantity fixed has been reached. You 
can rely fully on my zeal as I desire to help as much as possible to diminish 
difficulties. Ends. 

Food position has not improved yet, but potatoes are expected from Poland 
and Holland. 


No. 400 


Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received January 7, 1920) 
No. 183 [168358/2138/3] 


PRAGUE, December 29, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 157! of November 6th, on visiting the 
President subsequently, after his recovery from his illness, he asked me to give 
him my impressions of the conditions in Slovakia. This I did in a letter, copy 
of which is enclosed.” 

In reply, I have received from M. Masaryk a letter, written in his own 
hand, dated the 27th instant, together with a memorandum‘ and an appen- 
dix,’ copies of which are attached. 


1 No. 257. 2 Enclosure 1 below 3 Enclosure 2 below. 
¢ Enclosure 3 below. 5 Enclosure 4 below. 
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It is clear from all these documents that the President is fully alive to the 
seriousness of the situation in Slovakia as a not inconsiderable menace to the 
integrity of this republic and to the future peace of Central Europe. 

The President in his letter admits that many acts of hostility to the Slovaks 
have been committed. 

He states further that ‘the culprits have been punished’. The accuracy of 
this statement I gravely doubt. 

In his letter he endeavours to palliate the mistakes committed by saying 
they have not been systematic. No one has ever suggested that their acts of 
hostility were part of a defined Government policy. Rather, they have been 
spontaneous acts of animosity on the part of the Czech officials and soldiers, 
whose policy in general towards the Slovaks is that of the conqueror to the 
conquered. 

I regard his remarks at the close of the letter concerning Commander 
Barton, who is the representative of Admiral Troubridge at Pressburg, as an 
attempted tu quoque. 

The President states that Commander Barton has ‘hidden Count Apponyi 
on a boat.’ The facts are briefly as follows:— 

Sir George Clerk, acting as plenipotentiary of the Supreme Council, 
requested me to facilitate Count Apponyi’s journey to Buda Pesth and his 
subsequent return to his estate in Slovakia. I acceded to this request and 
instructed Commander Barton accordingly. Owing to dearth of accommoda- 
tion Commander Barton gave Count Apponyi, who is an old man, a cabin 
on board the steamer. 

The wording of the President’s phrase and his subsequent remarks pro- 
bably convey no more than his deep suspicion and mistrust of Count Apponyi 
and his political activities. 

The memorandum, enclosed, contains a synopsis of the President’s own 
argumentation against the Magyar claim to Slovakia. 

It is an interesting document which is, naturally, not free from political 
bias. It states that Hungary has no historical right to Slovakia; that the 
Magyars are spreading abroad untruths concerning the diversity of nation- 
ality and tongue between the Czechs and Slovaks; that the Magyar complaint 
of the impossibility of economic life without Slovakia is not sound; that their 
talk concerning natural frontiers is at variance with the progress of civilisation 
and the facts of the recent war; that their attempt to prove that they did not 
advocate war is disingenuous; that their whole line of argument may be 
summarised in the plan Buda Pesth, Bagdad. 

How far their claims are in agreement with the deliberations of the Peace 
Conference is a matter for your Lordship’s judgment. 

The appendix, which I enclose, gives a vivid and detailed account of the 
Magyar propaganda against this Republic for the recovery of Slovakia. 

I would particularly direct your Lordship’s attention to the statement, on 
page 2,° of the tenets of Dr. Karel Bulisza, which represents the national 
opinion of Hungary and of a powerful and growing body in Slovakia. 


6 p. 536. 
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In conclusion, Monsieur Masaryk, himself a Slovak, has not yet visited the 
province of his birth. Presidential visits have been frequently suggested and 
once promised. His visit to Slovakia is, however, rendered difficult by the 
fact of the‘Pittsburg agreement,’ concerning his part in which there is a grave 
difference of opinion. Many hold that the President, then Professor Masaryk, 
signed the agreement in favour of the autonomy of Slovakia. The President 
himself maintains, as he told me in conversation, that he signed the docu- 
ment, not as a partisan, but merely as a witness. 

I have, &c., 
Crcit GosLInG 


ENCLOsuURE 1 IN No. 400 
Mr. Gosling to President Masaryk 


PRAGUE, December 2, 1919 
Dear Mr. President, 

On my return from Slovakia I was unable, owing to your Excellency’s 
indisposition, to render to you an account of my journey in Slovakia. 

Perhaps you will allow me therefore to give you in writing a résumé of my 
conversation with your Foreign Minister on the subject.® 

I told Dr. Benes that the main causes of the existing discontent appeared 

firstly, the hostility shown by the Czech soldiers and officials to the religion 
of the country, which had traced itself in the desecration and mutilation of 
crucifixes and holy images, and in the interruption of marriages celebrated 
in the churches. Many of the Slovaks believed, it is stated, that the religious 
tenets of John Huss were to be imposed on them against their will. 

Secondly. Irritation has been caused, it is stated, by the fact that the official 
posts have, in most cases, been filled by Czechs. If a Slovak is employed in a 
Government position it is alleged that he receives from one half to two thirds 
less pay than the Czech. | | 

Thirdly. By alleged attempts to substitute the Czech for the Slovak 
language. 

Fourthly. By the alleged evidences of corruption on the part of Czech 
officials in Slovakia. 

I saw further that it would appear that the Hungarian minority was 
treated with considerable harshness by your authorities and that evidences 
were not wanting of Magyar sympathies on the part of a portion of the Slovak 
people. 

Dr. Benes replied that he agreed with me in believing that the above were 
the main contributory causes of unrest in Slovakia and that he proposed 
instituting immediate and far-reaching reforms in that province. 

Iam, &c., 
Ceci GosLinc? 

7 For this agreement of 1918 cf. enclosure 3 below. 

® See No. 257. 

9 The terms of this letter from Mr. Gosling to President Masaryk were approved in 
Foreign Office despatch No. 10 of January 12, 1920, to Prague. 
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ENCLosuRE 2 IN No. 400 
President Masaryk to Mr. Gosling 


PRAGUE, December 27, 1919 
Dear Mr. Gosling, 

I promised you to answer your notes on Slovakia. I am sending you a 
memorandum,‘ with an appendix,’ and two shorter notices.!° 

You summarised your view on Slovakia in five paragraphs; allow me to 
make some short remarks :— 

Firstly. The hostilities of soldiers &c. to the religion were single, isolated 
cases; they have been checked, the culprits have been punished. There was 
and there is no system of hostility of this kind. The Magyars have the case 
greatly exaggerated. 

Secondly. ‘That Czechs have been appointed in the Post (and other offices) 
is due to the fact of the lack of able Slovaks. Some incongruity of payment 
has been caused in such cases, where officials left their families here. Abuses 
have been removed and the whole system of pay is going to be rearranged. 

Thirdly. The substitution of the Czech for the Slovak language is of no 
consequence, because of the identity of both dialects and because there is no 
system of doing so—there are only isolated cases. 

Fourthly. The corruption of Czech and Slovak officials is equally prose- 
cuted and punished. 

Fifthly. The Magyar complaints are exaggerated and there is no party of 
real Slovaks sympathising with the Magyars. There are Slovaks misused by 
the Magyars. In all these and in other cases the enclosed memorandum and 
notes will be of use to show the real state of things in Slovakia. 

Allow me to call your attention to the case of Major [sic] Barton in Bratis- 
lava. I received several complaints and not only from Slovak officials. Major 
Barton is said to mix in affairs beyond the official sphere of his activity. For 
instance he has hidden Count Apponyi on a boat and it seems he explained 
the case appealing to your Excellency (a telegram). He even helped some 
Magyar propagandists of whom he must have known that they are very 
disloyal to our Government. I have the impression that Major Barton is one 
of those foreigners who do not understand the situation in this part of Europe, 
who do not observe and judge, but follow blindly those political leaders 
whom they find by mere chance, and Major Barton should not act in a quasi- 


official way. I remain, &c., 


T. G. MAsArRYK 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 400 


Memorandum on the Magyar Propaganda and Agitation against the 
Czechoslovak Republic 


(Strictly Confidential and Secret.) 
The Magyars, not only the private citizens of the Magyar State but also 
10 Not appended to filed copy. 
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the Government, or at least some members of it, are organising a very 
energetic propaganda and agitation against the Czechoslovak Republic, the 
object of this action being to tear Slovensko from the Czechoslovak Republic. 
A similar agitation is directed to the breaking away of the Rumanian and 
Yugoslav territories from Rumania and Yugoslavia though this Magyar 
action is prosecuted with the greatest energy and violence against Slovensko. 

It is comprehensible, according to a well-known Magyar proverb ‘Tot 
nam ember’—a Slovak is not a man—that the Magyars cannot accept the 
new situation and acknowledge the Slovaks as being their equals. The 
Magyars, having chosen Slovensko as the principal field of their ruthless 
Magyarisation, succeeded in abolishing all Slovak schools and in reducing 
Slovak cultural life to a minism [? minimum]. It is therefore only natural that 
they are directing their efforts against Slovensko with methods of particular 
violence. 

We open this memorandum with an analysis of the essential arguments 
which the Magyars adduce in their favour; in the second place we give a 
picture of the propaganda and agitation carried on against the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 


I. Magyar Arguments 


The Magyars attempt to defend their programme of the integrity of former 
Hungary by all conceivable means. 


1. Historical Right 


The Magyars appeal to historical rights, according to which, so they say, 
Slovensko has ever formed a part of Magyaria. But this view can be con- 
troverted by stating that the Czechs and the Slovaks may claim the same 
historical rights, for it is a historical fact that the Czechs and the Slovaks, 
before the latter fell to Magyaria, were united in one Empire. The Magyars, 
however, have now invented the historical lie of their being indigenous in 
the territory of pre-war Hungary, and of the Slovaks having joined them 
later on. To attempt to meet scientifically such a falsification of history 
would be beneath our dignity. It is a historical fact that the Magyars in- 
vaded against ancient Pannonia in the oth and roth centuries, and that they 
wrested Slovensko from the Great-Moravian Empire. It is also well known 
that the Magyars by their cruelty became the terror of Western Europe. 
Historical rights are in substance only formal; for not only rights but also 
wrongs may become historical. The Magyars have also treated the Slovaks 
with great cruelty, tyrannising and Magyarising them with every form of 
violence. Thus in reality the Magyars are deducing their claims from 
historical wrongs; the Slovaks, on the contrary, having a truly historical 
claim to freedom and independence. 


2. The Nationalist Principle 


Slovensko never having been Magyar, the Magyars cannot make appeal 
to the nationalist principle. There exist the Magyar minorities only, arti- 
ficially created by Magyarisation. According to the latest census Slovensko 
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has a population of 3,000,000, of which only 600,000 are Magyars. From this 
minority should be deducted 100,000 Slovaks, who up to now have passed 
themselves off as Magyar, so that there remain at the utmost 500,000 
Magyars, who for the most part are nothing but Magyarised Slovaks. On 
the other hand the Slovak minority in Magyaria amounts to 150,000 to 
200,000. By balancing these figures we see that the Magyar minority to be 
assigned to Slovensko does not exceed 300,000. When Slovensko was still 
a sort of Magyaria, this minority was incomparably greater; in any case, the 
distribution of nationalities by the Entente appears to be far more just than 
was the case under the defunct Hungary and Austria. We note in passing 
that the Magyars are spreading abroad ‘ethnographic’ untruths, purporting 
to prove that the Slovak and the Czech languages are wholly different 
tongues. Anybody, even one not conversant with the Czech or Slovak 
languages, may convince himself that there is between Czech and Slovak 
merely a slight dialectic difference. Every Slovak, educated or illiterate, 
understanding perfectly a Czech, and the same is the case oice versa—there 
can be no linguistic question between the Czechs and the Slovaks. 

The Magyars avail themselves with effrontery of the lack of knowledge in 
Western Europe, when they maintain in their propagandist pamphlets that 
the Czechs are a composite of different nations. At the end the Magyars 
cite the Moravians, the Valachs, the Hanaks, &c., as particular nations, while 
the fact is that they are but dialectic, local differences such as are to be found 
among the Magyars themselves and among all the other peoples. 

The fact that the Czecho-Slovak Republic contains national minorities 
does not differentiate it from other States; the Magyars have Slovak, 
Rumanian, and Yugoslav minorities; the Germans have a Czech and Slovene 
minority; the Italians a German minority, and so on. To-day there is no- 
where a uniform nationalistic state. For that the Czeclioslovak Republic is 
not to blame. Minorities will be protected by the Treaty of Paris, and by the 
laws of our republic. We for our part wish success to the League of Nations 
by which all national minorities will also be protected. 


3. Economic Arguments 


The Magyars complain that they are economically not self-supporting and 
that without Slovensko they are unable to exist—an assertion absolutely 
untrue— Magyaria being, as is well known, a land rich in corn. Switzerland, 
though a country much poorer and smaller than Magyaria and lacking in 
both coal and iron, has nevertheless developed a great industry. The Magyars 
enjoy the same possibility of prosperous development. 

The Magyars are strong supporters of the idea of a Danube Confederation. 
Though we are not averse to a rapprochement of the States and nations of 
former Austria, nay rather advocating this rapprochement, we repudiate the 
old Hungary and the old Austria in any new form whatsoever. We are 
prepared to come to terms on questions of economic and especially railway 
tariff advantages, in order to facilitate by all means possible commerce and 
transport. 
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4. Natural Frontiers 


The Magyars complain of having no natural frontiers. In this respect we 
may point out that there is hardly any State possessing natural frontiers. It 
is in this fact that the progress of civilisation is most evident, namely, that the 
peoples and mankind are gradually emancipating themselves from nature. 
If the Magyars point to the need of natural frontiers we can say that this 
argument holds good not only for the Magyars but also for all other States; 
the late war has, however, proved that against modern military resources 
natural frontiers are of little avail. 


5. The Magyars and the War 


The Magyars attempt to prove that they did not advocate war, that it was 
specially Minister Tissa [stc] whodisapproved of Berchtold’s aggressive policy. 
This, for instance, is the argument of a pamphlet by Bishop Franknoi, Die 
ungarische Regterung und die Entstehung des Weltkrieges auf Grund aktenmdassiger 
Urkunden (1919). In reality Tissa was only shrewder than Berchtold. Frank- 
noi himself ingenuously acknowledges it (page 30) by demonstrating that 
Tissa was equally hostile to Serbia but desired to send a note couched in 
milder terms: ‘Sollte Serbien eine ungeniigende Antwort geben oder die 
Sache verschleppen wollen, so ware mit einem Ultimatum und sofort nach 
Ablauf desselben mit Erdffnung der Feindseligkeiten zu antworten,’" &c. 


6. Budapest-Bagdad 

The Magyar line of argument manifestly serves a plan which may be ex- 
pressed by the words Budapest-Bagdad. As is their old wont, the Magyars 
arrogate to themselves the first place and try to persuade that they and they 
only are loyal; we have no objection to the Magyars being loyal also towards 
us as well as towards their other neighbours. We do not venture to dictate 
to the Entente in what manner and in what measure the Magyars shall 
obtain grace, but we must protest against a perfidious and hostile propaganda 
and agitation for the purpose of restoring the status quo ante—which would 
only lay the germs of new wars. The Magyar nation is fully entitled to 
independence, but on the same terms as the rest of the nations. 


II. Organtsation of the Magyar Propaganda 


The propaganda for the integrity of Hungary is organised throughout all 
Magyaria, Budapest in particular being the headquarters of the organisation. 
The city is literally covered with posters of all kinds, rousing the passions of 
the Magyar population and the Slovak minority there. The conduct of this 
propaganda is in the hands of different societies and prominent personages, 
especially members of the aristocracy. The Government itself however as 
well as the individual members of it and the different departments of the 
ministries are leading factors. The Czecho-Slovak Government is in posses- 

11 j.e.: ‘Should Serbia give an unsatisfactory answer or try to drag the matter out, one 


would have to reply with an ultimatum, and, immediately after expiry of the same, with the 
opening of hostilities.’ 
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sion of absolute proofs of the participation of the Minister Friedrich. On this 
point a special memorandum! will be submitted. 

It is impossible to give briefly an enumeration of all the lies and downright 
absurdities that are being propagated; it is impossible to describe the various 
dishonest practices made use of; into our republic are sent counterfeit 
money, prostitutes, notorious criminals, and it is especially Minister Friedrich 
who is responsible for the sending into the Czecho-Slovak Republic and into 
Russinia’? of Bolshevik agitators for the purpose of stirring up the population 
to revolt, or at least to sabotage, and of spreading discontent. 

We have proofs that Slovensko and Ruthenia are teeming not with 
hundreds but with thousands of agents provocateurs; these agents assert that 
Magyaria is under the protection of the Entente, they particularly pretend 
to enjoy English support, and at the same time they frequently sow animosity 
against France. 

In Budapest and elsewhere a Slovak legion is being organised; that is to 
say, members of the Slovak minority and such Slovak soldiers as return from 
Italy are being enlisted. This legion is being in every possible way stirred up 
and excited and the prospect of an invasion into Czecho-Slovak territory is 
held out to it. 

We will refer only to some few of the points of this propaganda. 

First of all this propaganda is being carried out into all countries and parti- 
cularly into the countries of the Entente. The Vienna newspaper Arbeiter- 
zettung which on such questions is generally very well informed, quotes on the 
25th of November the minutes of the Magyar Cabinet transmitted to the 
President of the Supreme Council of Audit in which there is an item of three 
million crowns destined for the Vienna and foreign press. This disclosure 
could not be controverted. 

In the American Senate on the 3rd November before the Committee for 
Foreign Affairs experts made certain depositions before Senator Lodge and 
others to refute the mendacities spread abroad in America by the Hungarian 
Aid Committee. 

The capitals of the West are visited by Magyar and Slovak committees, the 
latter being under the leadership of the notorious Dvorcssk [s7c], and others 
which spread against the Czechoslovak Republic the above-cited untruths 
and calumnies. 

This hostile propaganda brings forward first and foremost an accusation 
of bad administration; in Slovensko and Russinia in particular there have 
been some blemishes and shortcomings—this administration having existed 
for only one year and having had to overcome enormous difficulties caused 
precisely by the intrigues of the Magyars. 

The long war disorganised all the lands of former Austria-Hungary while 
Slovensko and Russinia have further suffered from the recent Magyar- 
Bolshevist invasion. 

The Magyars are now promising the Slovaks autonomy and are encourag- 
ing the agitation to this end. They appeal to the authority of the President 


12 j.e, Ruthenia. 
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under the false pretence of his having promised autonomy to the Slovaks. 
The so-called ‘Pittsburg Agreement,’ to which they refer, is an agreement 
made between the Czechs [sic] and Slovak organisations of American citizens 
in Pittsburg in the presence of the then Professor Masaryk. Later however the 
Slovak members of the National Assembly all solemnly declared for a com- 
plete union of Slovensko with the Czech State, this declaration being also 
made by Father Hlinka who now demands autonomy. 

Father Hlinka, as he himself admits, has not acted correctly in carrying his 
agitation to Warsaw and Paris. The Slovak Parliamentary Club and his own 
have disavowed him. Recently Father Hlinka declared that he did not oppose 
the Czechoslovak Republic on political grounds but that he is defending his 
religion. It is generally recognised that the former Hungarian state misused 
the Catholic Church for the purpose of Magyarisation. 

To give a more detailed view of the character of the Magyar propaganda, 
we submit in Appendix (A)5 authentic, verified evidence of agents sent from 
Budapest to Slovensko. 


ENCLOosuRE 4 IN No. 400 


Appendix A to part second of the Memorandum on Magyar Propaganda against the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia 


The Organisation of the Propaganda 


BUDAPEST, November 29, 1919 


The Magyars although they have lost considerable portions of territory 
formerly belonging to Hungary, have never abandoned the principle of 
Hungarian integrity, and they are at work in every possible way against the 
new States which have arisen on the ruins of the former monarchy of Austria— 
Hungary. Their efforts, moreover are directed chiefly against the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, for they cannot forget that it was the Czechs who succeeded 
in liberating the Slovaks from the Magyar yoke and in uniting Slovensko to 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 

To ensure the success of their propaganda, the Magyars resolved to carry 
it out on Wilsonian principles, that is to say, the Magyars of the Czechoslovak 
Republic were to demand for themselves and the Slovaks (whom the Czechs 
without any reference to Slovak opinion had proclaimed as Czechoslovaks 
and as such had incorporated into the Republic) the right to determine their 
own future. 

To carry out this plan the realisation of which would mean a new enslave- 
ment of the Slovaks by placing them under the Magyar Ministry of National 
Minorities, a league has been formed with the title ‘League for the Defence 
of Magyar Territories’, whose object it is to support the Slovaks in their fight 
for autonomy, or if possible complete national independence. The League 
has already begun the issue of a newspaper—the Slovak Nation—which will 
be the organ of the ‘independent Slovaks’ and as such will proclaim to the 
whole world, that the Slovaks are suffering under the Czech yoke from which 
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they desire to be freed, but are prevented by the Czechs who proclaim that 
the Slovaks are Czechoslovaks; and that the Entente in consequence is 
unaware that under the description of Czechoslovak, there are oppressed 
and deprived of their rights more than 2,000,000 people who are yearning 
for freedom on the basis of self-determination. The editor of this paper is a 
certain Anton Hudec who is however, only a figure-head; the responsible 
men are Maximalian [sic] Stroebl, Dr. Gero and Karal Csecsetka. 

At the head of the league are among others, Dr. Fr. Jehlicka, Dr. Karel 
Bulissa, Viktor Dvorczak, Zoltan, Szvieszienyi, Wi[{]]helm Clair, Maximilian 
Strobl [stc], Alexander Gaspar. 

The League aims at rousing up the Slovaks against the Czechs their own kin, 
to an effort for autonomy which the Magyars promise them in case they break 
away from the Czechoslovak Republic and unite with them, the Magyars. 

The members of the League all pass themselves off as Slovaks who were 
forced to flee from their homes to be able to work for the liberation of the 
Slovaks whom the Czechs, regardless of the principles of Wilson, have simply 
incorporated with the Czechoslovak Republic where they oppress and exploit 
them. The Slovak people protest against these acts of violence on the part 
of the Czechs and publicly proclaim that they do not wish to belong to the 
Czechoslovak Republic, but on the contrary desire to determine for them- 
selves their own fate. 

The loudest-voiced and most intensive worker on behalf of the Magyars 
is Dr. Karel Bulissa, a lawyer formerly of Presov who 1s in the pay of the 
Hungarian Government. He plays the part before the world of a Slovak 
fighting for the rights of the Slovak nation; in reality he is nothing other than 
a creature of the Hungarian Government, who by the aid of agitators are 
seeking to rouse the peaceable Slovak people against the Czechs and make it 
possible for Magyar forces to actively intervene in Slovak affairs. 

Dr. Karel Bulissa in the name of the Slovaks presented to Sir Lorrain"™ 
a memorandum addressed to the Peace Conference in which he says that the 
Slovaks protest against the incorporation of Slovak territories into the Czech 
State. He, Dr Bulissa demands for his nation independence and unfettered 
national life. A year ago—he writes in the memorandum—I was sent by 
my nation to Budapest as representative of the independence and freedom 
of the Slovaks, and from that time the idea of independence has become the 
common property of every Slovak, whose one desire 1s to be freed from the 
enslaving yoke of the Czechs. The Czechs are brutal and given to oppression 
of other peoples and the Slovaks suffer much at their hands. It is not true 
that the Slovaks would have joined the Czechs, had they not been forced. 
The Czechs torture us incessantly with their methods of ‘unification’, pro- 
claiming as they do a strong unified state to be built up on the hateful 
foundations of centralisation. They have gone back on their promises of 
autonomy, everywhere they employ for the most part Czech officials, in the 
schools they place as professors, because the Slovaks are lacking in persons of 
education, sergeants who have retired from the army and at the same time 

13 Sir P. Loraine. 
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dismiss professors of Slovak origin. Also in the administrative services there 
are Czechs who but ill serve the people, and as a consequence there 1s cor- 
ruption on all sides. The people are desperate and added to this these very 
districts are threatened by Communism for the Prague Government does 
not understand how to face the demands of the mob or to check the tendency 
of internal politics towards Communism. 

The whole Slovensko is in turmoil and revolt. The Czech government 
fears the Slovaks. It disarms the Slovak troops, expels Slovak officials and 
railwaymen, for it knows that to-day in the heart of everyone there is only 
one desire, freedom from the Czech yoke. 

Simultaneously with this memorandum Dr Bulissa submitted also the 
request to have demarcation line so changed as to compel the Czechs to 
withdraw to a line running from above Bratislava through the range of the 
Little Carpathians, the valley of the Vah up to Strbské Pleso. 

There are as many lies in this memorandum as there are sentences. 
Dr. Bulissa himself has not the courage to speak Slovak in public for he was 
never a Slovak, till now when he has become one at the behest of the Magyars. 
It is not true that the nation sent Bulissa to Budapest. 

By what means and in what dimensions the Magyar propaganda 1s carried 
on, is shown by the fact that to-day in Slovensko there are 5640 agents and 
35 districts of organisation, presided over by an organizer in whose hands 
the whole work of agitation is concentrated. This organizer collects the 
reports of the agitators and spies and sends them in cypher to the central 
office at Budapest. | 

The office accepts as agitators people recommended to them who are then 
examined by a commission as to whether they are good Magyars and trust- 
worthy, and whether they are entering the propaganda service of their own 
free will. Anyone who passes the chief’s examination and is found com- 
petent by him receives his further instructions from Lieut. Folkman who then 
enrols him in the books as an agitator or a spy, gives him the code in which he 
will send in his reports and despatches him to Slovensko. 

This admission as agent or spy takes place as follows: The candidate is 
reminded by Lieut. Folkman of the danger to which every agent exposes 
himself when he enters Czechoslovakia should he be caught at work. His 
propaganda: and scheme of work is divided into three heads; the gathering 
of political and military secrets, and reporting them to the central office, the 
distribution of leaflets and pamphlets on the defence of the integrity of 
Hungary and on the support of the movement for autonomy among the 
Slovaks, and lastly the recruiting of new reliable members and their organisa- 
tion in the district. 

In the first place the candidate is to spread the idea that the Czechs want 
to rob the Slovaks of their freedom and their mother tongue, that they wish 
to oppose, oppress and Czechisize them, and that their autonomy which the 
Czechs are unwilling to grant the Slovaks must fight for. He must spread 
abroad the idea that the present state of affairs is not a definite one, that the 
present frontier is only a line of demarcation, from which the Czechs will 
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have to retire as soon as the Slovaks, with the aid of the Magyars obtain their 
right of self determination. He must tell everyone that no true Slovak will 
serve the Czechs, but join the Slovak regiments which are being formed in 
Hungary for the defence of Slovensko against the Czechs and for the vindi- 
cation of Slovak autonomy. Every Slovak must know that it is not the 
Magyars but the Czechs themselves who make counterfeit notes, in order to 
lure more money from the Slovaks and beggar them. 

The Slovaks must realise that their true leaders are not those Czechophiles 
who in return for sinecures and traitor’s pay have sold the Slovak people to 
the Czechs; the true leaders are those fearless and honourable people who 
having demanded from the Czechs the independence for the Slovaks were 
forced to flee to other lands before Czech persecution, and who there pro- 
claim the sufferings of the Slovaks, and who work for their liberation from 
the Czech yoke, that these people are Dr. Karel Bulissa, who as early as last 
year maintained that the Slovaks must have autonomy, and must decide 
themselves their fate,—Andrej Hlinka the Slovak martyr who even under 
the Magyar rule suffered for the Slovak cause, and who now was arrested by 
the Czechs when he had the courage to demand for his people that autonomy 
which President Masaryk and the Foreign Minister Dr Benes promised the 
Slovaks in Pittsburgh, when they needed them but of which autonomy they 
will now hear nothing, Dr. Frantisek Jehlicka who with Hlinka and others 
presented the facts about the Slovaks to the Peace Conference how the 
Slovaks are treated by the Czechs who promised them autonomy but now 
refuse to grant it—and Victor Dvorcsak who likewise from the beginning has 
fought for the rights of the Slovaks. 

He must everywhere spread the rumour that in Bohemia communism is 
just about to break out, that there are the Socialists in power who are the 
enemies of religion, and who want to bring out a law that neither Slovaks 
nor Czechs may be Catholics, but must be Hussites. He must tell how the 
Czechs who have not enough food supplies will again make requisitions 
through Slovensko, how they will take everything from the Slovaks will [sz] 
suffer famine and distress. He must relate that the Entente have already 
found out the Czechs, know how they have been deceived by them and will 
therefore stop all supplies so that the Czechoslovak Republic will come to 
an end and will be divided up among other states. 

Every agent is bound by contract which after reading his instructions he 
must sign and in which he promises faithfully to fulfil the task committed to 
him, never to reveal any secrets to anyone; in case he should be guilty of any 
betrayal he is to be treated according to the Hungarian Criminal Law as 
guilty of high treason and must bear in mind that should he commit treason 
on foreign territory, the fate of murder awaits him. 

The central office, in which besides the above named Vilhelm Clair and 
John Folkman there also work one Racz, Gaspar Letkovszky Csetcsetka, 
Vago" and many other Magyars of Slovakia, is in Szabo Jozsef Street No. 25. 

The spirit prevailing among these people and their work for the ‘liberation 

14 The punctuation of these names is as in the filed copy. 
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of the Slovaks’ is characterized by the speech of Maximilian Strobel, who 
uttered the following before me [sic] ‘We Slovaks must tell the Peace Conference 
that we do not desire to live in union with the Czechs, but to join the Magyars 
with whom we have lived for a thousand years, and to whom we belong in 
culture as well as in ancient customs and traditions. We must openly declare 
that we do not want the Czechs, who oppress us, deprive us of our schools 
and drive out our priests, professors and teachers in order everywhere to 
replace them by C[z]echs, they prohibit Slovak prayers in the churches and 
persecute the champion[s] of Slovak freedom like Dr. Buhlissa, Hlinka and 
Jehlicka and many others.’ 

On being received by Lieut. Folkman I was given the task of organising a 
spy system in a sector marked out by him, and at the same time the directions 
how to carry on agitation among the Slovak soldiers, whom I was to persuade 
not to obey the Czechs, but to desert and go over to their Magyar regiments. 
I had the order to organize my sector in such a manner as to have always at 
my disposal at least twenty reliable people, who would mix with the folk 
and agitate for Slovak autonomy. I should keep near the frontier in order to 
be able to send in at once every piece of information which my people brought. 
I can change my place only with the permission of the chief of the district. 

Further instructions watchwords and names of confidencemen with whom I 
was to keep in contract [sic], I will get after the receipt of the first of my reports. 

My salary will be more than a hundred crowns a day and besides all 
expenses will be refunded. I am authorised to give money to Slovak soldiers, 
with the remark that it was sent to them by their Magyar brethren, who have 
never forgotten them and will do all in their power to free them from the 
Czech yoke. These outlays will also be refunded to me, as they are to be the 
means of obtaining military secrets from the Slovak soldiers. 

The Magyars also intend to influence the minds of the Slovaks by having 
their agitators spread abroad the report through Slovensko that as in Buda- 
pest there are more than 100,000 Slovaks one part of the city will be given up 
to them where they will be able to have their own Slovak administration. 

On the 26th of this month ministerial secretary Zlotan Szvieszenyi and 
Mikulas Kutkafalvy called together a meeting of all Slovak and Russin’s 
refugees at which meeting Juro Szmrecsanyi made a speech in the course of 
which he said that the old state between the Magyars and the Slovaks must 
be restored even at the price of another war between the Magyars and the 
Czechs, for they could not suffer the Czechs to deprive them of such a rich 
land as Slovensko. A resolution was carried in which all the Slovaks present 
protested against the incorporation of Slovensko into the Czechoslovak 
Republic and demanded to be called only Slovaks, and asked the Entente 
to recognize the right of the Slovaks to self-determination and to institute a 
plebiscite in Slovakia. They further resolved that next week all the Slovaks 
living in Budapest should join into one monster deputation to go before the 
Entente missions, there to claim their rights which by incorporation with the 
Czechoslovak Republic they have lost. 


IS i.e. Ruthenian. 
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No. 401 
Colonel Thelwall (Berlin) to Sir W. Clark (Recewed January 9, 1920)! 


No. 5 (Political) [168961/1193/3) 


BERLIN, December 30, 1919 
Sir, 
With reference to my despatch, Political No. 1,2 of the 9th December, 
I now learn that the strength of the Army which the Hungarians hope to be 
able to put in the field in the Spring is 200,000, and not 800,000 as stated by 
Major Fleischmann in Berlin. I am also informed that the first objective of 
the Hungarian attack will be those parts of Hungary which have been 
allotted to Czecho-Slovakia. 
I understand that this movement in Hungary is primarily national, though 
it is inevitable that it will become monarchical also. 
Iam, &c., 
F. THELWALL 


1 Date of receipt in the Foreign Office. 

2 Not printed. In this despatch (copy received in Foreign Office, December 18, 1919) 
Colonel Thelwall had reported that ‘a certain Major Fleischmann who was on the staff of 
the late Emperor Charles of Austria during the war and who carried out liaison duties 
between the Austrian and German G.H.Q., has been in Berlin recently. In the course of 
a conversation with Count Reichach, formerly Master of the Household to the Emperor 
William, he stated that the Hungarians would have an army of 800,000 men in the Spring 
and intended to re-establish the former frontiers of Hungary and place a monarch on the 
throne; as, however, the Habsburgs had proved so unsatisfactory, it was desired to replace 
them by a Hohenzollern. Phantastic [sic] as such a proposal seems, the nature of my source 
of information does not permit of doubt as to its correctness.’ Colonel Thelwall nevertheless 
discounted the seriousness of this proposal. 


No. 402 
Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Received January 14, 1920) 


No. 184 [170343/2138/3] 


PRAGUE, December 31, 1919 
My Lord, 

Shortly after my arrival in Prague I reported to your Lordship, in my 
despatch No. 14! of February 4th ultimo, on my first audience with President 
Masaryk. On this occasion the President, in reply to certain questions, out- 
lined his policy, which I commented on. 

I noted the general isolation of Czecho-Slovakia from the neighbouring 
States, and endeavoured to indicate the importance of the German Bohemian 
Minority, in whose hands the commerce and industry of the country largely 
lay. 

Touching the second theme, namely, Slovakia, I submitted that the Presi- 


' Not printed: cf. below. 
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dent had underestimated the general difficulties of the situation and the 
strength and fervour of the movement in favour of local autonomy. 

Finally, to be brief, I urged the necessity of consolidating the machinery of 
government in this Republic during President Masaryk’s term of office. 

Now, before vacating my temporary appointment in Prague,? I beg to 
submit to your Lordship a record of the efforts of the Republican Govern- 
ment to meet the inherent difficulties of the situation. 

Up to the present, there is, as your Lordship is aware, no definite constitu- 
tion in this country, as no elections have yet been held. The National 
Assembly is self chosen, being an extension of the Narodni Vibor which 
existed for some years before the events of October 28th, 1918.3 


I. The Question of the German Bohemian Minority 


The Czechs proper form a wedge of some 6,500,000 souls driven into the 
great teutonic mass of Central Europe. In the three provinces of Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia there are over 3,500,000 German-speaking peoples. 
They are the leaders of the commerce and industry of the whole country and, 
in general education and culture, are far in advance of the rest of the popula- 
tion. : 

During the first year of the Republic this powerful minority has gradually 
been rendered more hostile to the Government. A year ago, the German 
Bohemians turned to the Czechs, and specially to President Masaryk, as a 
sheet anchor in the great wreckage. 

They hoped for just laws, for tolerance as citizens of the new Republic. 
Their hopes have not been realized, and their sympathy having been alien- 
ated, they are now a compact and aggressive element in the Republic. 

The following are the chief reasons: 

A. It has been difficult for Germans to speak their own language without 
meeting abuse, insult, and even personal violence. In isolated cases, men, 
women and children of Deutsch B6hmen have been flogged by the Czech 
soldiery on account of their language and of their supposed hostility to the 
Czechs. In several cases they subsequently succumbed to the injuries 
received (please see my despatch No. 37* of April 4th, and telegram No. 624 
of April roth). Minor cases, such as the suppression of German notices, and 
directions in German-speaking towns and railway stations need not further be 
cited. The resultant confusion and bitterness of feeling are easily understood. 

To quote but one instance, the Council of the old German University in 
Prague have frequently considered the advisability of transferring their 
activities to some safe spot where their students would not be molested. 

B. A number of loyal inhabitants of Deutsch Bohmen who have been 
trained to the public services, especially in railways, posts, and telegraphs, 
have been dismissed and replaced by Czechs who are not equally competent. 
This has caused both confusion and a lack of confidence. 


2 Mr. Gosling had been designated H.M. Consul-General at Frankfort-on-Main. 
3 On October 28, 1918, the Narodni Vybor (Czech National Committee) had assumed 
the government of Bohemia. 4 Not printed. 
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C. The landed proprietors, in this case both Czech and German, find it 
impossible to meet the Government’s demands. They are forced to sell their 
grain at a price which is wholly unremunerative, and it is only certain pro- 
prietors who can make good their losses owing to the fact that they possess 
forested estates and can sell their timber at a profit. 

The small peasant proprietors, however, of both nationalities, defy the 
law, hoard their produce and sell it at profiteering prices. 

D. Industrial and financial institutions belonging to the people of Deutsch 
Bohmen are harassed by the Czechs. One instance will illustrate. An old- 
established savings bank, the Deutsch-Béhmen Sparkasse, one of the safest 
and best institutions in the old Dual Monarchy, wholly German in origin 
and capital, has recently been forced under threat of dissolution to accept 
a large number of Czech shareholders and directors. Also, a building of 
theirs has been sequestrated by the Government, without indemnity, for use 
as a house of Parliament. The first act is regarded by the Germans as 
spoliation, the second as one wholly unjustifiable and contrary to the rights 
of minorities as interpreted by the Peace Treaty. 

In consequence of this treatment, the people of Deutsch Bohmen begin 
more and more to look away from Czecho-Slovakia towards their Northern 
frontier of Saxon Germany where they find, in their belief, greater sympathy, 
justice, integrity and order. 


II. The Question of Slovakia 


This question has been fully reported in my despatches Nos. 153,5 158 
[157]® and 183’ of October 20th, November 6th, and December 2oth re- 
spectively. 

I cannot too strongly urge the great importance of this question, both 
for the solidarity of the Republic and for the future peace of Central 
Europe. 

I have to add, that up to the present Dr. Bene has not carried out the 
reforms which he advocated in his conversation with me, as reported in 
my above-mentioned despatch No. 158° of the 6th November. As regards 
President Masaryk’s attitude, in this question, I have reason to believe that 
he is not fully informed, possibly owing to the optimism of his Minister in 
Slovakia, as to the true facts of the case and the real danger at issue. 


III. The Jewish Question 

The Jews in this country are the influential group of middlemen who 
ultimately control matters of commerce, industry and manufacture. They 
have discarded the abusive title of German Jew, and are pleased to call 
themselves Czechs. While they often change their former names into Czech 
ones, they remain, in reality, a Jewish group, open to the allurements of 
German trade, which, owing to the depreciation of the German mark, is all 
the more attractive and lucrative. This is the international aspect of their 
activity. 

5 No. 225. 6 No. 257. 7 No. 400. 
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Their local work resolves itself all too frequently into profiteering which 
has, as a result, an exorbitant charge for the necessaries of life. This causes 
not inconsiderable suffering and discontent among the poor. Flour sold by 
the landowners to the Government at the fixed maximum price of 80 hellers 
per kilo. is often retailed, owing to the illicit trading of Jewish middlemen, 
at 12 or 15 kronen per kilo. 


IV. The Reltgtous Question 


The majority of the people in the country are, at least nominally, Roman 
Catholics. In Slovakia the people are deeply religious and in Moravia there 
is a majority which 1s of convinced Catholic feeling. In Bohemia there has 
for many years been an anti-Roman—los von Rom—movement. A large 
proportion of the nominal Catholics are, in reality, indifferent. At the present 
moment, a schism is expected amongst a small percentage of the priests who 
wish to secure the right of marriage and a Czech liturgy. In spite of this 
anti-Roman feeling which is of Hussite tendency, and of the schismatic 
agitation, the bulk of the people retain the outward observance and tradi- 
tions of the Roman Church. In consequence, certain sporadic outbursts of 
anti-religious feeling among the socialist governmental party—such for 
instance as the destruction of the old statue of the Madonna and of certain 
images in Prague and in other cities—have caused great and enduring 
resentment. 

Discontented elements in the city of Prague, and in the country generally, 
become unusually Catholic in criticising the Government for the supposed 
anti-Catholic policy, and are apt to make this a motive for their hostility. 

In the interests therefore of preserving law and order, it would be well for 
the Republic to cultivate friendly relations with the Roman Catholic Church. 
This policy is admitted by the President and Dr. Benes who have publicly 
announced the intention of the Government to open relations with the 
Vatican. 


V. General 


A. A detailed survey of the various political parties in the Republic is 
scarcely within the scope of this summary. Most of these parties lack a 
definite programme at this stage, and all await the coming elections to formu- 
late their policy. The elections cannot be held before February, and, in all 
probability owing to the conditions in Slovakia, they will be still further 
delayed. 

B. The Aristocracy. Both the old Czech and the newer German nobility— 
one thinks at once of names like Schwarzenberg, Colleredo Mansfeldt [sic], 
Lobkowicz, Kinsky, Czernin, Kolowrath, and among the Germans, of 
Auersperg, Waldstein, Nostitz, Schoenborn, Sternberg—have, since the 
foundation of the Republic, retired into comparative obscurity. 

Until quite recently they were regarded as suspects by the Government; 
now, members of the Czech nobility have been invited, and even pressed to 
take service under the Republic. 
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In general, the noble families have tacitly accepted the situation. What- 
ever their intimate conviction may be, they have refrained from any defined 
policy or movement in favour of a Monarchy or a legitimist reaction. 

The bourgeotste, on the other hand, entertained high hopes when the 
Republic was constituted. They have obtained, in their opinion, little or no 
advantage. Taxes have been increased, their houses have been taken, rooms 
in their personal dwellings have been allotted, without their consent, to 
officers and officials, and building plots which they had acquired have been 
sequestrated at a minimum price by the Government. As a result, the 
bourgeoisie form, perhaps, the least contented element in the community. 

The peasantry are also dissatisfied, and, owing to difficulties of coal, light 
and food supplies, they are supposed to look back regretfully to the old régime. 
They hoped, probably, for impossibilities from the new Republic and find 
now that the old landowners were disposed to be more considerate and 
generous masters under the Empire. 

In industrial and mining centres, the workpeople are more prosperous than 
ever before in their lives. Their hours are shorter; their wages higher. In 
spite of this there is much open and practical bolshevism among this class, 
for they have grown conscious of their power owing to the weakness of the 
Government in yielding to their ever-increasing demands. 


Foreign Relations 


After the collapse of the late Dual Empire, France undoubtedly wished to 
establish a sphere of influence in Czecho-Slovakia. She wished for favourable 
trade relations and, above all, wanted to secure a powerful army and a 
strong and strategic base against the south east frontier of Germany. In this 
conception France was first in the field, and was probably, on that account, 
more directly conscious of her aim in the erection of the Czecho-Slovak State 
than the other Entente Powers. 

To secure her object, France established here a very strong Military 
Mission and her officers are in command of the Czecho-Slovak army. 

In June last the French directed the campaign in Slovakia against Bela 
Kuhn’s army. 

During this campaign they realised the complete unreliability of the Czech 
troops. The historical record of the Czech soldier will explain this. 

Owing to the experience of this campaign, and the indiscipline of the 
Czech army, the French command has now, to a great extent, lost confidence 
in the practicability of their initial plan and their officers are extremely 
unpopular with the rank and file of the National Army. 


B. [sic] America 

The Government of the United States showed a very natural interest in the 
new Republic by sending a large food commission, T.[Y.]M.C.A. workers, 
and others. Their commercial hopes have not been realised, and their 
popularity of a year ago has certainly been affected by the action of the 
Senate in temporarily rejecting the Peace Treaty. 
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The position of Italy, Yugoslavia, and other contiguous States does not 
call for any special comment. 
The above are the principal facts that I would call to your Lordship’s 
attention after a year of close and friendly observation of the new Republic. 
I have, &c., 
[Cecm Gostine]® 


8 The signature, lacking on the filed copy, is supplied from Confidential Print. 


No. 403 


Mr. Norman (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received January 2, 1920) 


No. 2334 [166989/7067/39] 
PARIS, December 31, 1919 
With the compliments of the Secretary of the British Delegation to the Peace Con- 


Serence. 
(Report by Sir R. Tower 24th December) 


ENCLOsuURE IN No. 403 
Record by Str R. Tower of conversations in Paris with Count Lerchenfeld 


PARIS, December 24, 1919 


Having been informed that Herr Sahm, Burgermaster at Danzig, had come 
to Paris with Herr von Simson, I called yesterday morning accompanied by 
Colonel Percival at the German Headquarters, 50 Avenue de la Bour- 
donnais. 

We were received by Count Lerchenfeld of the Berlin Foreign Office who 
had just arrived. I had previously known him in Munich in 1901 as a Lieu- 
tenant in the Bavarian Army. He expressed great satisfaction at the oppor- 
tunity of discussing Upper Silesian affairs with Colonel Percival and during 
the conversation, at which I was present, Count Lerchenfeld expressed the 
view that the principal problem in Upper Silesia was economic rather than 
political. He informed us that General Winterfeldt would proceed to Upper 
Silesia as liaison officer between the Allied Mission and the German Govern- 
ment, should the state of his health permit. His standing and knowledge of 
the world should be of great advantage in dealing with the various important 
questions involved. Count Lerchenfeld gave his opinion on the best manner 
of occupation by the Allied troops of frontier posts; it was particularly 
desirable to obviate the possibility of another leak in the German customs 
being created similar to that now existing on the western frontier. He also 
spoke strongly about the necessity of maintaining, as far as possible, the 
existing authorities in office in order to prevent any disastrous inter-regnum 
occurring to the benefit of the ‘doubtful’ population in Upper Silesia. He 
feared lest the Poles might take advantage of French sympathy towards 
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Poland to resume political activities which would endanger law and order. 
He instanced particularly the French enrolled in Haller’s Army. 

In the afternoon I received a visit from Count Lerchenfeld at the Majestic.' 
He began by saying that he had at serious discomfort broken into a holiday 
at Tegernsee and come to Paris. That he had had the firm conviction that 
the negotiations with the Allied Powers? would reach an immediate settle- 
ment and that the provisions of the Peace Treaty would come into instan- 
taneous operation. He admitted that he had in the first place counselled the 
German Government to resist the exactions of the Allied Governments; his 
advice had not been accepted because peace was imperative for Germany 
unless Bolshevism were to prevail; Germany had accepted the Allies’ terms, 
harsh and unjust as the whole German nation regarded them; the contents 
of the protocol presented yesterday? filled them with consternation; the terms 
were such that the German Government could not conceivably accept them. 
To restrict so seriously their maritime resources would be their death blow 
and he was confident that the only reply which the German Government 
could make would be a non possumus. 

He then proceeded to tell me at great length that, at the signature of the 
Armistice, the general opinion in Germany was completely pacific. The 
German people were fully prepared for just punishment; they were ready 
enough to suffer for what had been done, but they had expected a definite 
and final judgment. The long delay which has ensued had, according 
to Count Lerchenfeld, completely changed public opinion in Germany. 
Particularly since the correspondence about the Scapa Flow incident? 
Germans feel that they are being unjustly treated and the trend is to-day 
more and more towards resistance to what is unjust, cost what it may. He 
complained that the Allies were illogical in putting forward economic claims 
in compensation for a purely military loss such as occurred at Scapa Flow. 
He said again and again that unless the Allies could be made to realise the 
impossibility of the German Government accepting the latest exactions 
nothing but Bolshevism emerged from the dense black clouds which en- 
veloped Germany. 

He expressed the wish that the Supreme Council would give the Germans 
an opportunity of representing personally their views on the subject of the 
Scapa Flow ships. He felt that personal conversation might go far to re- 
moving real misconceptions. He himself intended to remain in Paris over 
the Christmas holidays and would willingly meet any Allied delegate for 
the purpose stated. He alluded bitterly to the reported intention of the Allies 
to bring certain leading Germans to trial. He took exception to this being 
done by Allied belligerents, but said that the findings of a neutral court 
would be cheerfully accepted by the German nation. 

He went out of his way to explain that the great war had been caused by 
an accumulation of forces which, in his opinion, exonerated any person or 
even nation from direct blame. In his opinion the Freemasons, particularly 


! The British Peace Delegation at that time resided at the Hotel Majestic. 
2 For these negotiations see Volume II, Chap. II passim. 
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those of advanced degrees of the Scottish rite in Germany were more answer- 
able than anyone else. I am quite at a loss to know what he meant. 

The conversation turned to Danzig. He referred to the dearth of ex- 
perienced men among the Poles, particularly in industrial matters. He felt 
sure that the Poles could not for a long time produce men to take administra- 
tive control of the Imperial Dockyard, Rifle Factory, etc. at Danzig and he 
could only indulge in the hope that these would be carried on by syndicates 
or companies. In such a way alone was commercial prosperity for Danzig 
to be attained. 

I told him that during my short visit to Danzig and Warsaw I had heard 
extreme views from the two sides, German and Polish. I had every intention 
during my temporary period of administration to utilize the existing machi- 
nery of Government as far as possible and I counted on the loyal cooperation 
of those now in office to assist me in my task of preparing a machinery for 
government which would ensure lasting benefit both to the Free City of 
Danzig and to Poland. Count Lerchenfeld offered to telegraph for Herr 
Sahm, Ober-Biirgermeister of Danzig, in order that he should confer with me 
personally in Paris. I did not think that the need for this, apart from the 
military arrangements, was sufficient to bring him to Paris at Christmas time. 

Count Lerchenfeld then reverted to the present political situation. He 
said that no one in Germany could understand who amongst the Allies was 
the moving spirit. The French newspapers threw the blame on the British 
and the British on the French. Whoever was responsible for the long delay 
was making the situation in Germany extremely grave. He talked about the 
United States and presaged that the United States would conclude a separate 
peace with Germany. Personally he would prefer that the United States 
should act in conjunction with the Allies. The issue would then be clearer. 
He referred to the disastrous effect of the United States’ secession from the 
League of Nations. He was convinced that the League of Nations could have 
no real existence without the active support of the United States. At no 
period had Germany desired the constitution of a League of Nations so much 
as to-day. She would willingly submit to the League of Nations the whole 
question of Scapa Flow reparations. A supreme Tribunal was essential to-day 
and would be still more essential in the near future. A League of Nations of 
which all the great nations were active members was necessary, but an 
emasculated League would be useless. 

Count Lerchenfeld spoke on Bavaria, his home. He said that the Ministers 
of State in Munich were more numerous to-day than under the Kingdom. 
The present Minister President is a socialist—Herr Hoffmann. Bavaria has 
lost all her privileges since the revolution and has gained nothing. Austria, 
it was true, was in a still worse plight, as a result of an artificial formation of 
a country by the Peace Treaty. He said that it was impossible that Bavaria 
should now unite with Austria in forming a South German confederation. 
The territory would be too small and the resources inadequate to constitute 
a state on a lasting basis. 

He ended a long conversation, extending over one hour and a half, by 
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saying he had always been an optimist but was now a thorough pessimist. 
He saw nothing but darkness in store for Germany—nothing but darkness 
in store for the entire European civilization. He appealed to me to bring 
some of his views to the notice of the Supreme Council and he reiterated his 
desire that the Allied Powers should enter into personal contact with him 
during his stay in Paris. 

I had previously seen Count Lerchenfeld in Berlin on November 2oth 
during my short stay there and an account of the conversation which then 
took place was given in my memorandum: written on my return to Paris and 
London three weeks ago. 

I may add that during the two interviews yesterday with Count Lerchen- 
feld I refrained from making any statement as to the action to be taken by the 
Allied and Associated Government[s] and limited myself to listening to his 
long drawn remarks many of which were tinged with extreme bitterness and 
simulated despair. 

REGINALD TOWER 
3 Enclosure in No. 342. 


No. 404 


Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received January 6, 1920) 


No. 65 [168069/5445/3] 


VIENNA, December 31, 1919 
My Lord, 

The Arbetter Zeitung of the 31st December in a leading article entitled ‘The 
Country of Embarrassment’ comments on the admitted inability of England 
and France to afford real and lasting help to Austria, and reminds its readers 
that the Arbetter Zeitung had always maintained when the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy broke up that German-Austria could not live by itself. The 
article concludes by saying that there was only one solution of the German- 
Austrian problem; that was annexation to Germany. The Social Demo- 
cratic Party had steadily striven for this, but their efforts had failed owing to 
the thoughtlessness and unwisdom of the capitalists and reactionaries, who 
had dinned into the ears of the Representatives of the Entente that it was not 
true that German-Austria could not exist without annexation, or that the 
Austrian people desired annexation. It was only the Social Democrats who 
wanted annexation to Germany and they only wanted it for party reasons. 
The result is that German-Austria has remained independent. The Entente 
stands perplexed before the thing which French Imperialism, helped by black 
and yellow (the old Imperial colours) treachery, has created. ‘The Entente 
cannot let us starve, but sees no way of enabling us to live. The problem of 
the life of our people cannot be solved, so long as the only true solution is 
rejected.’ 

I have, &c., 
F. O. LinpLey 
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No. 405 


Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon (Received January 1) 
No. 2 Telegraphic [166844/5445/3] 


VIENNA, January I, 1920 

My telegram No. 47.! 

Coal situation is now distinctly more critical than at any previous time. 
All passenger traffic has been stopped, for last 10 days in Austria and electric 
light and tramways in Vienna may cease altogether in next few days unless 
coal delivery increases. 

I took an opportunity of Christmas holidays to pass December 2oth at 
Prague and Mr. Gosling was kind enough to take me to see both President 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs. Coal situation in Czecho-Slovakia is also 
serious but from what I saw and heard I am convinced mismanagement of 
railways is at bottom of all our difficulties. Provision of extra trucks by Allies 
may afford temporary relief but will not solve problem. 

Committee to be presided over by Sir F. Dent might have been most 
helpful but it has never materialized. Had it done so it might have developed 
into an executive body with powers to order movements of rolling stock, 
help repairs and generally manage railways of old Austrian Empire as one 
concern. Until some body exists with such powers I see no hope of anything 
but a rapid decline into general chaos. As you are aware society and indeed 
civilization depend on transport and they will disappear in Central Europe 
unless it is placed on a sound basis.? 

I think Professor Mazaryck was impressed on (? at) general situation. He 
is evidently filled with envy and hatred of Vienna but it might be possible 
to secure his hearty cooperation if Prague were made centre of joint body. 
Vienna is of course in every way most convenient centre. 

(? Repeated to) Prague. 


t Not printed: cf. No. 378, note 1. 

2 In this connexion a copy of the present telegram was transmitted to Lord Derby at 
Paris under cover of Foreign Office despatch No. 39 of January 6, 1920. Lord Curzon 
stated therein, in particular: ‘It is above all things important to endeavour to give some 
executive authority to the ‘““Wagon Control Committee”. ... Although I recognise that 
this will be difficult I think the attempt should be made, and if it is made, it is essential that 
the Allies should cooperate. I should, therefore, be glad if Your Lordship would explain the 
situation to the French Government and urge that they should join with His Majesty’s 
Government in making representations to all the Governments concerned to the effect that 
they should agree to abide by the decisions of the ‘‘Wagon Control Committee” and to 
confer upon it executive powers to control the distribution and running of rolling stock 
throughout the countries in question. As this matter is one of urgency I should be glad to 
receive a reply by telegraph.’ 
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No. 406 


Letter from Mr. Lindley (Vienna) to Earl Curzon' 
Unnumbered [Confidenttal/General/363/15] 


VIENNA, January 1, 1920 
Dear Lord Curzon, 

I took the occasion of the Christmas holidays to spend four days with a 
very old friend of mine in the country in Bohemia and one day at Prague, 
where I had a long talk with Gosling and saw both Mazaryk and Benes. 

Although you are, no doubt, kept well-informed of the trend of affairs in 
Czecho-Slovakia, it may interest you to learn the impressions of a mere 
visitor. My first experience was unfortunate as the frontier official tried to 
blackmail me, although all my papers were in order. He said I could not 
enter the country. However, I told him I would not stand it, and I was 
allowed to pass. If this happened to me in my official position, you may 
imagine how ordinary travellers fare. My last experience was no better; the 
sleeping compartment reserved for me at Prague was bribed away before the 
eyes of the British Officer who was with me, and I had to travel in an ordinary 
compartment. The train took 22 hours instead of 12 over the journey to 
Pressburg starting 14 hours late. There was no apparent reason except that 
we stopped half an hour at each station. 

From all I saw and heard, the general situation in Czecho-Slovakia is less 
stable than in German-Austria, though the material position 1s so much 
better. The Government is without authority and the Army without disci- 
pline. There is an undercurrent of bolshevism which is ready to break out if 
encouraged from outside. My host, who is a man of very sound judgement 
and much experience in political matters, said that it was quite remarkable 
what an effect the settlement of our railway strike? had in the country. He 
could feel the difference at once in the temper of the population which 
became more moderate and quiet as soon as the settlement was known. 
Gosling confirmed this, and there appears to be no doubt that, if things 
take a bad turn in Germany, disorder will automatically follow in Czecho- 
Slovakia. I lay some stress on the point because it may not be realised at 
home how sensitive these new countries are to outside events and how 
essential it is that order should reign in Germany. 

But the crux of the whole problem lies in transport. I telegraphed to-day: 
about this because I feel it is impossible to exaggerate its importance. The 
Railways of the old double Monarchy were managed as one concern and 
well managed. Now they are managed by seven different States—Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Yugo-Slavia, Austria, and Italy— 
all more or less at loggerheads. Yet the necessity for joint working is as great 
or greater than ever. The position is the more serious in that such States as 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia have neither the trained personnel nor the 


t The date of receipt is uncertain but was not later than January 7, 1920. 
2 The British railway strike of October 1919. 3 See No. 405. 
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shops required for their enlarged railway systems. Unless this question is 
taken in hand seriously and a central executive body set up, anarchy is, in 
my opinion, bound to lay waste the whole of Central Europe. As you know, 
Sir F. Dent has been trying to get a Committee to work here and a decision 
was actually taken at Paris.‘ Nothing has come of it, and delay will be 
fatal. , 

I think I impressed Mazaryk with the danger of the present situation, but 
I was disappointed to see that he attached more importance to the seat of the 
organisation being at Prague than to its efficient working. However, I told 
him that I would recommend Prague if my advice was asked, but it is clear 
that Vienna is in every way the most suitable place. The shops are here, the 
personnel is far superior to that at Prague and so is the accommodation. 
But the thing is to get to work; and if Czech obstruction is averted by choosing 
Prague let it be Prague. I should mention that Mazaryk’s hatred of Vienna 
has in no way abated owing to the change of circumstances; it is unstates- 
manlike and dangerous to the future of his own country which will break up 
if Austria goes to Germany. 

I found Benes friendly and plausible. He said that, when he came down 
to hard tacks at Paris and asked for a credit to pay for the coal he was in- 
vited to send to Austria, he got evasive answers. I told him I sympathised 
with him in his difficulties, but there were two points he should bear in mind. 
The first was that the Powers would presumably have hesitated before 
reducing Austria to her present limits had they known that Czecho-Slovakia 
would not supply her with the coal she promised. The second was that the 
Powers were constantly informed that Czecho-Slovakia could not send more 
coal owing to lack of waggons, yet it was apparent, from what he said, that a 
credit to be spent abroad would move the coal, even though it was not ex- 
pended on railway material. In reply to these observations Benes referred 
vaguely to the psychology of the Miner, but I have been too long in Slav 
countries to attach great importance to this aspect of the case. 

As regards the transport question, Benes admitted that mismanagement 
was at the bottom of the trouble. The extra waggons coming from France 
would help but would not remedy the situation. He was strongly in favour 
of some joint management of all the railways of the old Empire. 

I have written all this in a private letter because I do not wish to appear 
to poach on Gosling’s preserves. He was most kind to me and did everything 
to help me to understand the situation. As you know, he has passed most of 
his career in South America and some of it in the more backward States. He 
assures me that the worst of them was run on more enlightened and less 
corrupt lines than is Czecho-Slovakia. 

I hope the New Year finds you well. Yours sincerely, 

F. O. LInDLEY 


* Cf. Volume II, No. 39, minute ro. 
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No. 407 


Earl Curzon to Sir A. Young (Belgrade) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [166866/5445/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 3, 1920 


Commander Domaille reports from Budapest that food position there is 
serious and complicated. City is on half rations, has only one day’s grain 
reserve and insufficient daily amounts coming in. No supplies have arrived 
from Serbia though trains and barges have been loaded for over six weeks 
and paid for. Elections will take place soon and Hungarian Government is 
therefore unwilling to requisition as the peasantry are the only stable element 
in the country. If Serbian and Roumanian supplies which have been paid 
for are sent forward at once the food problem at Budapest will be settled for 
several months. 

Please bring to bear such pressure as you can on Serbian Government with 
a view to immediate export of foodstuffs to Hungary.! 

t On January 5, 1920, Lord Curzon addressed a note to the Yugoslav Chargé d’Affaires 
in London wherein he set out the facts given in the first paragraph of the present telegram. 
The note concluded: ‘I should be grateful if you would draw the attention of your Govern- 
ment urgently to this matter and request them to lose no time in authorising the despatch 
of these food stuffs to Hungary which have already been paid for. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment are confident that the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government share their view that it is of 
the highest importance that order should be maintained in Hungary at the present moment, 
and that the distress which is at present afflicting Austria should not be allowed to extend 
also to Hungary.’ 


No. 408 
Mr. Hohler (Budapest)! to Earl Curzon (Received January 20) 


No. 3 [171994/1193/3] 


BUDAPEST, January 5, 1920 
My Lord, 

I had a conversation last evening with Count Apponyi, the head of the 
Hungarian peace delegation, which left for Paris this morning. 

2. The Count was by no means looking forward to his mission, as he 
anticipates being treated with the same disregard, as the German, Austrian, 
Bulgarian and Turkish delegates, permitted to see no one, and not allowed 
to enter into any discussion in which he would expose the case of his country; 
if he only could do this, he said, he felt certain he could obtain some modifi- 
cation of the intended terms. Hungary was a political and economic unit, 
which had existed for a thousand years, and had always proved a bulwark 
to Western Europe against the dangers that had continually though inter- 
mittently threatened it from the East, and at the present time it was providing 
the best defence against Bolshevism. Races in this part of the world were 


Mr. T. B. Hohler had recently been appointed H.M. High Commissioner at Budapest. 
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mixed, and there was nothing that could remedy that, but that part of the 
world known as the Hungarian Kingdom had been ruled well and justly 
by the Magyar people even though there had often been ‘family quarrels’ 
among its inhabitants. The Slovaks were already shewing the keenest desire 
to be released from the Chechs, and to be re-united to Hungary, whilst the 
Magyar majority in ‘Great Roumania’ would certainly never consent to 
remain definitely under Roumanian rule. He made it in fact clear that he 
regarded it as a thing beyond doubt or question that whatever peace terms 
Hungary might be forced to sign, the force of circumstances would before 
long inevitably restore the country to its old historic limits. 

3. Count Apponyi told me that he was furnished with the fullest powers, 
but if the terms of the treaty were such as he anticipated, he would not sign: 
the responsibility would be too great for any man: he would return here with 
them, and lay them before the national Assembly. 

4. I have the honour to enclose copy of two papers? which he gave me, 
which express fully his views. I venture to think that they are of no little 
interest. In his conversation the Count laid special stress on the loss of such 
ancient centres of learning as Pressburg and Koloszvar, which evidently 
affects him very deeply. 

I have, &c., 
T. B. HoHLer 


2 Not printed. For a detailed statement of the views of Count Apponyi at that time con- 
cerning conditions of peace with Hungary see Volume II, No. 75. 


No. 409 
Earl Curzon to Sir H. Rumbold (Warsaw) 


No. 11 [158801/73/55) 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 5, 1920 
Sir, 

I have received your despatch No. 500! of the 29th November in which 
you give reasons for thinking that it will be necessary for the Polish Govern- 
ment to rely upon outside advice if they are to get their administration on to 
a proper basis. 

My telegram No. 463? of the 1st January will have made you aware that 
at the conference held recently in London the Allied Governments renewed 
their decision that all practicable steps should be taken to strengthen and 
consolidate the position of Poland. There appears, unfortunately, to be no 
prospect of any of the Allied or Associated Governments being willing or 
able to afford Poland any form of financial assistance, and in these circum- 
stances I agree with your view of the great importance of inducing the Polish 

t No. 328. 

2 For this circular telegram, transmitting the text of resolutions regarding Russia and 


adjacent territories adopted at the allied conference held in London on December 11-13, 
1919, see Volume III, No. 629, note 1. 
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Government to enlist the services of experienced foreign administrators and 
technical experts. I have followed with great interest the efforts which 
Brigadier-General Macready is making to reform the Polish police, and I 
should be glad if you would congratulate him upon the confidence with 
which he has inspired the Polish authorities, and assure him that he shall 
have all the support which I can properly give him. 
' I gather from your despatch No. 500 of the 29th November that the present 
Polish Government is at least as anxious to reorganise the police as were their 
predecessors, and if you consider it possible and desirable that they should 
endow the police mission, or any other British mission, with executive powers 
you should certainly encourage the Polish Government to do so. 
' If the opportunity presents itself, I suggest that you should enquire 
privately whether the Polish Government would wish to receive further 
assistance from this country in the shape of financial or other experts, who 
could be attached to the various departments of the Polish administration, 
and forward to me any definite proposals which they may make to you. 
Iam, &c., 
CurZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 410 
Mr. Hohler (Budapest) to Earl Curzon (Received January 20) 


No. 1 [171992/1193/3} 
BUDAPEST, January 6, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that I had a long conversation to-day with 
Admiral Horthy, who happens to have been an old and very intimate friend 
of mine before the war, so that I think he is probably ready to talk more 
openly with me than with most people. I have every personal reason for 
believing in his complete sincerity, faith in which is also warranted by his 
public record. 

2. He said that Hungary had existed within well recognised boundaries 
for a thousand years, as an independent unity. Now three large sections were 
being cut off and given to the Checho Slovaks, the Roumanians, and the 
Yugo-Slavs. He quite understood—what many of his countrymen, including 
some of the cabinet, did not—the necessity of yielding to the Peace Con- 
ference, but what he supposed they were aiming at was a durable peace. 
But this division of Hungary meant nothing else than the formation of new 
Balkans in Central Europe. Nothing could prevent the populations of those 
severed regions from rising against their new rulers in order to be rejoined to 
Hungary. This, however, was not the pressing question: it was merely a 
positive fact, just as gravity is, but time could not fail to bring it into action. 
What was urgent was that Hungary could not possibly continue to exist in its 
present condition. It was without an army—under 20,000 men—without 
arms and without food, and was deprived of its chief sources of raw materials. 
It was surrounded by enemies, who had armies and arms. Austria was so far 
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socialist as to be be practically Bolshevik, and the outpost of Bolshevism was, 
in fact, now established at Carlstein: it was thus no less hostile than the other 
neighbours. Inside the country itself there was on the one hand the imminent 
danger of Bolshevik outbreaks, and on the other the danger of violent repres- 
sion and antisemitism. He was able to repress both of these so far, but the 
situation was impossible, and the Government was being forced to look for 
some new ‘orientation’. He begged me to ask His Majesty’s Government for 
some guidance in this crisis, for it was in Great Britain alone that he and his 
country had complete confidence. I said that His Majesty’s Government 
had, I thought, little interest in this part of the world beyond the maintenance 
of peace, and I was sure they would welcome the formation of friendly 
relations between the states newly created. He said the idea of friendly 
relations was impossible with countries who were treating Hungarians as 
badly as were the Chechs or the Roumanians. He instanced the refusal of 
the former to allow Count Apponyi to return to his estate in Slovakia for 
Christmas, coupled with the pretty clear intimation that they meant to 
confiscate it, and the actions of the latter in thoroughly and systematically 
clearing out the entire country which they occupied, in destroying anything 
that was left, as well as in such matters as the internment of the Bishop of 
Koloszvar. With regard to the Serbs there was an ethnological relation 
between them and the Croats, but that was all; there was no affinity between 
them in customs, culture or religion, and intense discontent already existed 
in Croatia with Serbian rule. I pressed him to define his ideas in the prob- 
able event that His Majesty’s Government would decline to give suggestions 
for the new ‘orientation’. He said that he had already been approached by 
the Italians, who were seeking for a counterpoise against the Serbs, but he 
could place little reliance in them, and very little more in the Peace Con- 
ference, whose ultimata were unable to make the Roumanians obey their 
instructions to complete the evacuation or to take any action as regards the 
Reparations Committee. The Government might even be forced to have 
recourse to the Germans, who were hated in the country now as never before, 
but some new ‘orientation’ must be found and again he begged me to ask 
His Majesty’s Government for some indication as to what he should do, and 
some advice as to the line best to be followed in order to alleviate the present 
impossible situation. He said the matter was very urgent, as it was under 
discussion already in the Cabinet, and he had had much difficulty in post- 
poning it until he could speak with me. I promised him to convey to your 
Lordship what he had said, and to request that a reply might be sent by 
telegraph in the event of His Majesty’s Government feeling themselves able 
to give any such advice. I am inclined to think that Admiral Horthy is, on 
the whole, most disposed to come to some understanding, for assistance and 
especially for obtaining foodstuffs, with the Serbs. 
I have, &c., 
T. B. HoHLER! 


' In reply to this despatch Mr. Hohler was instructed in Foreign Office telegram 
No. 22 of January 23, 1920, to Budapest: ‘In all the circumstances you may intimate 
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unofficially to Admiral Horthy that His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that best 
course for Hungary would be an understanding with Serbian Government, as they are 
in best position to furnish food supplies, and now that Lendva incident is apparently 
closed, they should be more amenable than other States.’ 


No. 411 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Lindsay (Washington) 


No. 20 Telegraphic [168534/5445/3] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 7, 1920 


Canadian Government have asked to be informed of economic position 
in Austria and how they can assist. 

2. Colonial Office are explaining position, and are forwarding copies of 
telegrams exchanged with Lord Grey with regard to possibility of United 
States Government providing dollar credits.' 

g. As matter is one of urgency, I should be glad if you would inform 
Governor-General of substance of telegrams, which have passed on the 
subject, and keep His Excellency regularly informed of any developments 
on the subject, especially in United States Senate. 


t Cf. Nos. 344, 354, 355» 391. 


No. 412 
Mr. Hohler (Budapest) to Earl Curzon (Recetved January 21) 


No. 8 Telegraphic [172397/1193/3] 
BUDAPEST, January 9, 1920 


From conversation with various people especially General Bandholtz I 
understand situation to be following. 

Cabinet formed [sic]? by Sir G. Clerk is representative of all parties but is 
quite useless as a Ministry for carrying on administration of country. All its 
members are (? busy) with elections the result of which threatens to be great 
majority in favour of Friedrich who 1s an adventurer and a Jingo. The 
extreme nature of his utterances is already known to you, but he is always 
going further in inflaming sentiments of patriots and in calling for attacks 
upon Roumanians. It is also considered practically certain that if he is 
returned he will proceed to nominate (? Archduke) Joseph as King, and that 
active measures of vengeance (not legal and (? regular) proceedings against 
definite incriminated individuals as at present) will be taken in hand against 
Jews and persons suspected of Bolshevism. This result of the election can 
hardly be desired or (? anticipat)ed by Peace Conference which has been so 
sedulous in its preparations for them. It 1s considered that the only alterna- 
tive to this would be the assumption of a dictatorship by Admiral Horthy, 
and that this 1s what would really tend to the safety of the country and the 


1 Cf. No. 307. 
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preservation of order, but it is probable he would refuse the task unless he 
were sure of the approval of the Conference. 

Prime Minister whom I saw this morning expressed a fair degree of con- 
fidence in his own reelection which would appear to be eminently desirable. 
But should Friedrich come into power, it would seem that aims of Peace 
Conference as well as the unquestionable desire of His Majesty’s Government 
to preserve peace in these regions could best if not solely be attained by 
creation of a dictatorship. 


No. 413 


Mr. Gosling (Prague) to Earl Curzon (Recetved January 20) 
No. 2 [171988/2138/3] 
PRAGUE, January 9, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to enclose a copy of a letter which I have received from 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in which he lays stress on the fact that the 
frontiers of Czecho-Slovakia were established by definite decisions of the 
Supreme Council and that the Czecho-Slovak Government intends to adhere 
strictly to the frontiers so laid down. 

I have, &c., 
Crcit GosLine 


ENCLOsuURE IN No. 413 
Dr. Benes to Mr. Gosling 


PRAGUE, le 6 janvier 1920 
Monsieur le Ministre, 


Vu les négociations prochaines avec la Délégation magyare a Paris, je 
considére comme mon devoir de vous expliquer notre point de vue au sujet 
de certaines questions qui peuvent étre traitées 4 Paris. 

Je crois qu’il est trés important, pour qu’il n’y ait pas de complications 
dans les négociations, de vous mettre au courant de ces questions, et pour que 
le gouvernement tchécoslovaque puisse marcher absolument d’accord avec 
les gouvernements alliés et associés. 

Par une lettre du 12 [? 14] juin 1919,' le Conseil Supréme des Alliés a 
communique a la délégation tchécoslovaque sa décision qui a été prise au 
sujet de la frontiére entre |’Etat tchécoslovaque et la Hongrie. Cette lettre 
contient en méme temps les indications précises et détaillées de la frontiére 
entre notre République et la Hongrie. Ces indications correspondent a la 
ligne qui est occupée aujourd’hui par les Tchécoslovaques et considérée par 


1 This letter had informed the Czechoslovak Delegation of the decision adopted by the 
Supreme Council on June 13, 1919, respecting the frontier between Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia: cf. No. 12, note 1. . 
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eux comme la frontiére définitive entre ces deux Etats. Je me permets 
d’ajouter que dans cette lettre, signée par Monsieur Stephen Pichon et datée 
du 14 juin, il est dit expressément comme suit. 

_ ‘J’ai Phonneur de vous faire savoir que dans sa séance du 12 juin, le 
Conseil Supréme des Alliés a pris au sujet de la frontiere a fixer entre lEtat 
tchécoslovaque et la Hongrie les décistons suivantes:’ 

Comme vous le voyez, le Conseil Supréme a pris 1. les décistons et 2. il 
parle de frontiére, c’est-a-dire qu'il ne s’agit pas d’une ligne de démarcation 
provisoire. I] ne s’agissait pas de manifester une opinion ou un avis, mais 
bien de prendre une décision définitive. 

Dans sa seconde lettre datée du 8 aoat 1919,? et signée par le Secrétaire 
Général de la Conférence de la Paix, le Conseil Supréme nous a communiqué 
ses décisions au sujet de la frontiére entre la Roumanie et la Tchécoslovaquie. 

Dans cette lettre on dit expressément: 

‘J’ai ’honneur de vous faire savoir que, dans sa séance d’hier, le Conseil 
Supréme des Puissances Alliées et Associées a déctdé que la frontvére entre 
Etat Tchécoslovaque et la Roumanie serait constituée par la ligne dont la 
description suit:’ 7 
‘ Le méme raisonnement que je vous ai expliqué tout a l’heure, au sujet de 
la frontiére entre la Hongrie et la Tchécoslovaquie, s’applique a cette nou- 
velle décision du Conseil Supréme. Je me permets d’ajouter a cela qu’avant 
de prendre cette décision la Délégation tchécoslovaque a été convoquée, au 
commencement du mois de juin, devant le Conseil Supréme (devant les 
cinq ministres des affaires étrangéres),3 et que dans cette réunion, Monsieur 
Pichon, au nom de la Conférence de la Paix, a demandé a la Délégation 
tchécoslovaque aprés lui avoir présenté le texte de ses décisions au sujet des 
frontiéres entre la Tchécoslovaquie et la Hongrie d’un cété, et la Roumanie 
de l’autre, si elle veut accepter une telle décision du Conseil Supréme. Aprés 
une courte discussion, la Délégation tchécoslovaque a déclaré qu’elle accepte, 
et a la suite de cela le Conseil Supréme (le Conseil des Quatres [st¢]) a con- 
firmé la décision des cinq ministres de[s] Affaires Etrangéres et nous a fait 
communiquer la décision que je vous ai cité[e] plus haut. 

La Délégation tchécoslovaque considére donc la question territoriale 
entre la Hongrie et la Tchécoslovaquie comme définitivement réglée. C’est 
une base juridique dont le Gouvernement Tchécoslovaque ne peut jamais 
se départir, et c’est a cause de cette procédure, et a cause de cette base légale, 
que l’Assemblée Nationale tchécoslovaque, quand elle a ratifié le traité de 
Versailles et le traité de St. Germain, a en méme temps ratifié les deux 
décisions du Conseil Supréme du 12 juin et du 7 aott 1919. 

Le Gouvernement tchécoslovaque se pose dans ces conditions, sur un 
terrain juridique, et considére comme absolument exclue toute discussion 


2 This letter notified the Czechoslovak Peace Delegation of the decision adopted by the 
Supreme Council on August 7, 1919, with regard to the frontier between Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia: see Volume I, No. 30, minute 3. 

3 On June 11, 1919. See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris 
Peace Conference 1919, vol. iv, pp. 802 f. | 
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possible au sujet des territoires pendant les négociations de paix avec les 
Magyares [stc] 4 Paris. 

J'ai eu honneur de communiquer ce point de vue au Gouvernement 
yougoslave. Le Gouvernement du royaume des Serbes, Croates et Slovénes 
partage entiérement notre opinion. Nous croyons que les Gouvernements 
alliés par leur décision ci-mentionnée, nous ont donné leur parole, qu’ils 
nous ont donné leurs signatures, et que toute discussion nouvelle mettrait en 
danger tout ce qui a été fait au sujet de l’Autriche-Hongrie et le cas échéant, 
méme le traité de Saint Germain. 

Il y a en effet certaines décisions concernant la frontiére magyare qui sont 
impliquées dans le traité de Saint Germain avec l’Autriche. Je croyais 
nécessaire, Monsieur le Ministre, de vous communiquer ce point de vue 
juridique, sur lequel repose la conduite de la Délégation tchécoslovaque au 
sujet des négotiation[s] de paix avec les Magyars. 

Je ne veux par cela aucunement toucher le droit souverain de la Conférence 
de la Paix, que nous avons toujours reconnu, et que nous reconnaissons 
enti¢rement. Je ne veux pas non plus dire, que les Alliés n’aient pas le droit 
d’examiner a fond le probléme de la Hongrie et avoir leur propre politique 
vis-a-vis des Magyares. Je veux seulement rappeler une fois de plus les 
circonstances sous lesquelles les décisions citées plus haut ont été prises. 

Les Magyares, aprés avoir été les véritables instigateurs de la guerre 
mondiale, se sont insurgés d’une maniére excessivement violente contre les 
Alliés, au moment ot tous leurs voisins étaient loyaux et corrects vis-a-vis de 
la Conférence. Ils ont fomenté le feu de la guerre dans l’Europe Centrale, 
empéché la conclusion rapide de la paix. Ils ont tenu l’Europe Centrale 
constamment en effervescence. Pour parer 4 ce danger, et pour amener 
enfin la paix, les Alliés se sont vus [? obligés] de négocier avec les Etats voisins 
des Magyars la question des frontiéres, pour isoler et bloquer des Magyars 
qui semaient partout autour d’eux des discordes. IIs se sont mis finalement 
d’accord, par une sorte de décision bilatérale, avec les voisins des Magyars, 
au sujet de la frontiére. A la suite de ces discussions avec nous, les Alliés ont 
pris leur décision. 

Nous nous considérons comme liés par ces décisions, mais le Gouverne- 
ment tchécoslovaque considére aussi comme liés les Gouvernements alliés. 
Comme j’ai eu Phonneur de le dire plus haut, le Gouvernement tchéco- 
slovaque a décidé de ne jamais changer ce point de vue juridique, unique- 
ment vrai et exact. 

Je considére du reste, Monsieur le Ministre, cette question comme une 
question réglée d’avance. Ce point de vue est tellement naturel, qu’il ne 
peut surprendre personne, parce qu’il est uniquement vrai au point de vue 
juridique et uniquement logique. Au fond, je suis convaincu qu’il traduit 
aussi la conviction de toutes les délégations alliées et associ¢es elles-mémes, 
mais pour éviter tous les malentendus possibles, je croyais nécessaire de vous 
le communiquer a la veille des négociations avec les Magyars. 

Je vous prie, etc., 

Dr. Epuarp BENES 
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No. 414 
Mr. Hohler (Budapest) to Earl Curzon (Recetved January 21) 


No. 4 [172315/2138/3] 
BUDAPEST, January 10, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herewith, copy of a com- 
munication! which has been received by General Gorton, British Member 
of the Inter-Allied Military Commission here, from the Hungarian Govern- 
ment regarding the new frontier line with Checho-Slovakia in the vicinity 
of the town of Satoralja Ujhely. 

2. I am unacquainted, as is also General Gorton, with the district in 
question, but the arguments advanced would seem, prima facie, to be not 
without weight. 

I have, &c., 
T. B. HoHLER 

t Not printed. This undated communication represented that ‘the town of Satoralja 
Ujhely is cut off from its cultivated fields of by [sic] the Present Line of Demarcation. ... Thus 
the inhabitants can neither cultivate their fields nor bring any of their crops into the town, 
since such a course is forbidden by the Checho-Slovak barrier. ... It is not possible to get 
foodstuffs from the district west of Sdtoralja Ujhely, because the neighbouring town of 
Sarosnagypatak swallows up all these provisions. In addition to this, through the Line of: 
Demarcation, the Waterworks, the workshops of the Railway for repairing locomotives and 
the great Huts (perhaps he means “‘Barracks’’, but “Barracks” —“‘Kaserne”’ in German) [sie] 
are all relegated to the Checho-Slovak side. By this circumstance the town of SAtoralja 
Ujhely may have its water supply cut off at any moment, and in the town itself there is no 
good drinking water available. Therefore it is not desirable that the Demarcation Line 
. .. which the Checho-Slovaks wish to have established, should be agreed to, in view of the 
above considerations, and because the town of Sdtoralja Ujhely is situated on the boundary 
line and would be cut in two.’ 


No. 415 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Lindley (Vienna)! 


No. 26 [168530/5445/3] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 13, 1920 
Sir, 

The Marquis de Castellane called on Lord Hardinge of Penshurst on the 
22nd. December last, having known him previously in Paris. 

2. He told Lord Hardinge that he had been recently in Switzerland and 
had been invited by the ex-Emperor Charles to call on him at Lausanne. In 
the course of an interview the ex-Emperor explained to him his views as to 
how it would be impossible in the future for the smal] States into which the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire had been broken up to stand alone, and that the 

t This despatch was copied to Budapest, Berne, Paris, Prague, Washington, Belgrade, 
Rome and Bucharest. 
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only remedy to prevent Tyrol, Austria and Bohemia developing a western 
orientation towards Prussia would be the formation of a Danube Confedera- 
tion. The only danger that he could fear from such a Confederation would 
be that Hungary might in the end play the part which Prussia has played 
in the German Confederation. That Hungary would soon have a monarchy 
was indisputable, and he himself had received several invitations to become 
King of Hungary. In that event he would do his utmost to prevent Hungary 
playing in the future the role of Prussia. His object, however in asking the 
Marquis de Castellane to come to see him was to ask him to come to this 
country to put before responsible people the views which the ex-Emperor 
had expressed, and to suggest that it would be desirable that somebody 
should come to Switzerland and hear from him personally his views on the 
future of such a Confederation. The ex-Emperor added that he felt that 
England was the only country that could take a lead in such a scheme, for 
the French Government in spite of their evident interest to prevent a western 
orientation of the former Austrian Empire, was so eaten up by anti-Clerical- 
ism that they would do nothing to consolidate the position of the various 
members of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

3. Lord Hardinge told the Marquis de Castellane that he could hold out 
no hope of anybody being sent to discuss such matters with the ex-Emperor; 
that in any case the question was not at all pressing, for such a Confedera- 
tion could not possibly be created for some years, especially in view of the 
great bitterness which seems to prevail amongst the newly created States, 
who appear to vie with one another in trying to cut each other’s throats. 
Until a better feeling prevailed amongst them the idea of a Confederation 
was out of the question, and many things would probably happen in that part 
of the world before such an idea could take shape. 

4. The Marquis agreed with Lord Hardinge that the matter was not at all 
pressing, but added that he had felt bound to carry out the commission with 
which he had been charged by the ex-Emperor. 

Iam, &c., 
(for the Secretary of State) 
HARDINGE OF PENSHURST 
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CHAPTER II 


Attitude of His Majesty’s Government in regard 

to Japanese policy towards China and adjacent 

territories, and in regard to the continuation of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 


June 28, 1919—April 1, 1920 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In 1919 Bnitish relations with Japan were conditioned by two main political 
undertakings. The first was the Anglo-Japanese Alliance concluded by virtue 
of the Anglo-Japanese agreement of January 30, 1902, printed in British and 
Foreign State Papers, vol. xcv, pp. 83-84. (See also G. P. Gooch and Harold 
Temperley, British Documents on the Origins of the War 1898-1914, vol. ii, chap. 
xi.) The terms of this agreement had been replaced by the Anglo-Japanese 
agreement of August 12, 1905 (British and Foreign State Papers, vol. xcviil, 
pp. 136-8; Gooch and Temperley, op. cit., vol. iv, chap. xxiv). The terms 
of this latter agreement had been replaced in turn by those of the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement of July 13, 1911, printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. civ, pp. 173-4. (See also Gooch and Temperley, op. cit., vol. 
viii, chap. lxix.) In 1919 the Anglo-Japanese Alliance continued in opera- 
tion by virtue of the agreement of 1911, whereof article VI, in particular, 
stipulated: 


“The present Agreement shall come into effect immediately after the 
date of its signature, and remain in force for ten years from that date. 

‘In case neither of the High Contracting Parties should have notified 
twelve months before the expiration of the said ten years the intention of 
terminating it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year 
from the day on which either of the High Contracting Parties shall have 
denounced it. But if, when the date for its expiration arrives, either ally 
is actually engaged in war, the alliance shall, ipso facto, continue until 
peace is concluded.’ 


The second main Anglo-Japanese undertaking was the secret agreement of 
February 1917 relative to the disposal of German rights and possessions in 
the Far East, and corresponding to assurances given to the Japanese Govern- 
ment at about that time by the French, Russian and Italian Governments. 
The correspondence embodying this agreement was as follows: 
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(i) H.M. Ambassador at Tokyo to the Japanese Foreign Minister* 


‘No. 71 [64505 [9266/23] 
‘toxyo, February 16th, 1917 
‘Monsieur le Ministre, 

“With reference to the subject of our conversation of the 27th ultimo when 
Your Excellency informed me of the desire of the Imperial Government to 
receive an assurance that, on the occasion of a Peace Conference, His 
Majesty’s Government will support the claims of Japan in regard to the 
disposal of Germany’s rights in Shantung and possessions in the Islands 
north of the Equator, I have the honour, under instructions received from 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to communicate 
to Your Excellency the following message from His Majesty’s Government :— 

‘“‘His Majesty’s Government accede with pleasure to the request of 
Japanese Government for an assurance that they will support Japan’s claims 
in regard to disposal of Germany’s rights in Shantung and possessions in 
Islands North of Equator on occasion of Peace Conference, it being under- 
stood that Japanese Government will, in eventual peace settlement, treat in 
same spirit Great Britain’s claims to German Islands South of Equator’. 

‘I avail, &c., 
Conyngham Greene.’ 


(ii) The Japanese Foreign Minister to H.M. Ambassador at Tokyo 


‘No. 33 [64505 /9266/23] 
“February 21st, 1917 
‘Sir, 

‘I have carefully perused Your Excellency’s Note of the 16th instant giving 
an assurance that His Majesty’s Government will on the occasion of a Peace 
Conference support the claims to be put forward by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in regard to German rights in Shantung and German possessions in the 
Islands North of the Equator. 

“In reply I have the honour to state that the Imperial Government deeply 
appreciate the friendly spirit in which His Majesty’s Government have given 
the above assurance and are highly gratified thereat as a fresh proof of the 
solid relations of amity which unite the two Allied countries; and I hereby 
declare, with reference to the claims which His Majesty’s Government may 
hereafter put forward on the occasion of a Peace Conference in regard to 
German possessions in the Islands South of the Equator, that the Imperial 
Government on their side will have no hesitation in gladly supporting these 
in the same spirit. 

‘I avail, &c., 
‘Ichiro Motono. 
Min. for F.A.’ 


With reference to the question of the disposal of German rights in Shan- 
tung at the Peace Conference of Paris Mr. Balfour reported as follows in his 
1 For this note cf. Volume V, No. 355, note 1. 
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despatch No. 703 (71444/16000/10) of May 8, 1919, from Paris to Lord 
Curzon (received May 10): 


‘My Lord, 

‘One of the controversies which arose during the framing of the Peace 
Treaty with Germany related to the course which ought to be pursued with 
regard to German rights in Shantung. The Chinese contended that as 
Shantung was Chinese territory, and as China was a belligerent, she was 
entitled to claim the direct surrender of all the rights which Germany had 
obtained in the leased territory. 

‘Japan, on the other hand, held the view that, as the Germans had been 
expelled from Shantung by forces which were in the main Japanese, and 
which in any case contained no Chinese contingent, the surrender of German 
rights in Shantung should be made to her, and that only after this surrender 
was accomplished should those rights be re-transferred to China. 

“The difference may seem rather a matter of form than of substance, but 
the Japanese Delegation represented the issue as one involving national 
honour, on which it was impossible for the Japanese Government, in face 
of public opinion in their own country, to make any concession. 

‘As Your Lordship is aware, Great Britain and France pledged themselves 
early in 1917, before either China or America had entered the War, to sup- 
port the Japanese claims; but, quite apart from this treaty obligation, my 
sympathies up to this point in the controversy were entirely with the Japanese. 

‘The real difficulty arose when an examination by experts into the terms 
on which Japan was to restore Kiauchow to China, under the Treaties of 
1915 and 1918,? appeared to show that the rights which Japan proposed 
to retain after this restoration involved a greater interference with Chinese 
sovereignty than Germany had acquired under her lease. When this opinion 
of the committee was brought to the notice of the Council of Four, they 
requested me to take up the negotiations with Baron Makino and Viscount 
Chinda.* I had a very full discussion of the whole matter with them, in 
the course of which they vehemently denied that their policy had been 
rightly understood. They expressed in clear and unmistakable terms the 
intention of Japan to surrender every privilege in the peninsula which 
involved an interference with Chinese sovereignty; and they maintained 
the view that this surrender was consistent with, and, indeed, was contem- 
plated by, their treaties with China of 1915 and 1918. 

‘Holding this view, and regarding these treaties as arrangements between 
themselves and China, with which the Peace Conference had nothing to do, 
they objected to any modification of their terms. On the other hand, the 


2 The Sino-Japanese agreements of 1915 are printed in British and Foreign State Papers, 
vol. cx, pp. 791 f.; the Sino-Japanese arrangement of September 24, 1918, as communicated 
to the Council of Four on April 22, 1919, is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations 
of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, vol. v, pp. 139-40. 

3 Cf. op. cit., vol. v, pp. 245 ff. 

4 Japanese delegates plenipotentiary to the Paris Peace Conference. Viscount Chinda 
was Japanese Ambassador in London. 
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American opinion was that the Chinese were justified in saying that the 
Treaty of 1915 was extorted by threats and inflicted upon them serious 
wrong. 

‘I had nothing to say in defence of the Treaty of 1915; and it soon became 
evident that, while an agreement could be reached as to the policy which 
ought to be embodied in the peace negotiations and pursued in the future, 
no agreement was possible with regard to the policy which had been pur- 
sued in the past. Nor did this seem necessary. It was only the future which 
concerned us; and with regard to this we reached, after prolonged discussion, 
a satisfactory formula. This runs as follows:— 


* “The policy of Japan is to hand back the Shantung Peninsula in full 
sovereignty of China, retaining only the economic privileges granted to 
Germany and the right to establish a settlement under the usual conditions 
at Tsingtao. 

* “The owners of the railway will use special police only to ensure security 
for traffic. They will be used for no other purpose. 

*“*The police force will be composed of Chinese, and such Japanese in- 
structors as the directors of the railway may select will be appointed by the 
Chinese Government.”’s 


‘The Japanese Delegation also gave the most explicit assurances as to the 
“Open Door” and the equal treatment of the commerce of all nations. 

“With these statements everybody but the Members of the Chinese Dele- 
gation appeared to be content. These gentlemen, however, do not seem to 
deserve much sympathy. The Japanese assured me, and I believe with 
truth, that the head of the Chinese Delegation, Mr. Lou Tseng Tsiang, took 
the trouble to pass through Tokio on his way to Paris in order to discuss 
matters with the Japanese Foreign Minister; that in the course of that inter- 
view he expressed his desire to work with the Japanese at the Conference, 
and to keep in touch with them respecting all questions affecting the Far 
East. From the beginning, however, of the controversy dealt with in this 
despatch, Mr. Lou Tseng Tsiang, much to the surprise of the Japanese, had 
gone into retirement, leaving the Chinese battles to be fought by his younger 
colleagues, Mr. Alfred Sze and Mr. Wellington Koo, who have had the 
advantages of an American education. In the absence of their Chief, who 
only reappeared when the subject had been finally disposed of, they carried 
out their task with eloquence and ability. I fear that they are much dis- 
appointed by the result. They never could be got to understand that, what- 
ever might be said of the Treaty of 1915, the Treaty of 1918 between China 
and Japan was a voluntary transaction between sovereign States, and a 
transaction which gave important pecuniary benefits to China; nor did they 
ever adequately realise that, by the efforts of Japan and her Allies, China, 


5 Cf. the declaration made to the press by Baron Makino on May 5, 1919: H. W. V. 
Temperley, A History of the Peace Conference of Paris (London, 1920 f.), vol. vi, p. 386. 
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without the expenditure of a single shilling or the loss of a single life, had 
restored to her rights which she could never have recovered for herself. 
‘Iam, &c. 
Arthur James Balfour’ 


The disposal of German rights in Shantung was determined in the Treaty 
of Versailles by articles 156-8, and of German possessions in the Pacific 
Ocean by articles 119-27 and article 22. 

In general the position and interests of Great Britain with regard to China 
and Japanese policy there after the First World War had been summarized 
by Sir J. Jordan, H.M. Minister in Peking, in his Peking despatch No. 564 
of December 23, 1918, to Mr. Balfour (received February 24, 1919: 
30547/10499/10). This despatch read as follows: 


‘Sir, 

‘The close of the war in Europe brings into a new perspective the situation 
in the Far East, and impels our attention to the bearing of that situation 
upon our national policies and interests. The Far Eastern problem may now 
be defined as the problem of Japan’s position in China. 

‘For a true appreciation of the problem we must recognise frankly the 
recent activities of Japan, not in a spirit of hostility, but with a desire to 
understand their trend and their bearing upon the relations of China with 
the outer world. And we must formulate a policy which will safeguard 
British interests and avoid the danger of international conflict. 

‘The events of the past four years have added materially to the econo- 
mic strength and the imperial ambitions of Japan. Owing to a poverty of 
internal resources, those ambitions can only be fulfilled by an expansion of 
interest in the productive areas of China. The desire for such expansion is 
natural and legitimate, and, so long as it is pursued in accordance with an 
accepted code, it would meet with no opposition. Geographical propinquity, 
a common written language, and the suitability of her industrial achieve- 
ments to the needs of China, provide for Japan a favoured place in the field 
of open competition. Her ends, however, have been accomplished by such 
vigorous and unusual methods that the torpid polity of China has been 
stirred from its traditional inertia, and the political and commercial interest 
of other nations have reflected a growing sense of insecurity. 

“The new part adopted by America in world politics has centred the atten- 
tion of her people on the resources and markets of this great and undeveloped 
country. Their position on the Pacific Coast compels them to regard with 
anxiety the possibility, on the one hand, of a weak and disunited China, a 
prey to international intrigue, or, on the other, of a militarist China, with 
unrivalled man-power and resources under the leadership of Japan. 

‘Our own commercial interests and our imperial responsibilities in Canada, 
Australasia, India, Burma, the Straits Settlements, and Hong Kong, compel 
us equally to watch developments in the Far East with growing concern. 

‘It is impossible to overlook the fact that the situation in China carries the 
seeds of future conflict, and that a re-adjustment of policy is essential if we 
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are to avoid such a harvest of international rivalries as would prove a menace 
to the future peace of the world. 

“The Great Powers have repeatedly recorded their intention to respect the 
principles of the Open Door and of Equal Opportunity in China. Those 
principles have become so overlaid with special privileges that they have 
ceased to carry weight in practical politics. The China—Japan war of 1894, 
with the succeeding phase of leased territories, the battle of concessions, the 
creation of spheres of influence, and the imperial aspirations of Russia, 
Germany, and Japan, precipitated the Boxer outbreak of 1900. That period, 
again, culminated in the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5. Since the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty of Portsmouth® and the loss of Korea, China has passed 
from one period of chaos to another, through the revolutions of 1911 and 
1913, the collapse of the Manchu dynasty, the creation of a republic, the 
short-lived restoration, and the inauguration of a militarist régime with 
widespread internal dissension, under the auspices of a group of military 
governors dominated and financed by Japan. 

“The man-power of China, industrious, virile, inherent with productive 
possibilities, and with the good-will to prove a prominent factor in main- 
taining the peace of the world, has been exploited and disrupted. The unrest 
is now too deep to be dealt with by any but heroic measures. 

‘I see no solution except in a courageous policy of reconstruction, based 
upon a firm adherence to the principle of equal opportunity in a reunited 
China. Such a policy will mean sacrifices for all. It will meet with resistance 
from Japan and from many of the older officials in China. It could be 
carried out, however, without danger to the national honour or the material 
interests either of China or Japan. It would, indeed, react quickly and surely 
to the advantage of both countries. And it would ensure for us and for all 
who are seeking a legitimate sphere of expansion in these great markets 
security of life and property, expansion of trade, and recognition of those 
principles and ideas for which the Allies have made so great a sacrifice. 

“If there were solid foundation for the belief that China is a decadent and 
decaying nation, we might be tempted to postpone consideration of her future 
to a period of greater leisure and greater detachment. But noserious observer 
of Chinese affairs can be unconscious of the great forces that are stirring 
within the country. It is awakening from a long period of stagnation, 
realising its latent powers and determined to find its place in the world. Its 
explosive and undirected energies must be harnessed to productive work in 
the interests of humanity. We must face the situation now with firmness and 
generosity, or China will find her own solution. The Popular Party is eager 
to try conclusions with Japan. The Military Party has already concluded 
agreements which will range China alongside, and under the leadership of 
Japan for the formation of an Asiatic Power. 

“There is, I believe, both in China and Japan, a strong body of public 
opinion which stands at the parting of the ways. They are waiting for a sign 

6 The text of this Russo-Japanese peace treaty of 1905 is printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. xcviii, pp. 735 ff. 
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from the Allies as to whether their declared principles will be applied to 
China, or whether the solution of the Far Eastern question will be left to 
ordeal by battle. 

‘The railway situation in China calls most urgently for reform. That 
situation forms a practical illustration of the policy of national spheres of 
influence, which has been the basis of China’s international relations in the 
past. Such a policy was, perhaps, unavoidable, and it has served a useful 
purpose in opening up a country which presented to foreign enterprise every 
barrier which could be conceived by human ingenuity. But it was a policy 
of mutual suspicion, and it has left a heritage of confusion, inefficiency, and 
disruption. The eyes of the world turn now to the hope of international 
co-operation and mutual helpfulness. 

‘The railways in China have been used to dismember the country. They 
could be made the most potent factor in its reunion. A solution of the 
problem of communications would go far to solve the questions of political 
unity, efficient administration, and security for life, property, and trade. 
Questions of taxation, currency, mining, trademarks, and practically every 
subject of current official discussion, are dependent upon such a solution. 

‘The unification, consolidation, and neutralization of all the existing and 
contracted railways appears to be the only solution of this problem. 

‘The railways can be classified under three heads—private, Government, 
and concessioned. Under the first come only a few hundred miles of lines, 
built by private companies and provincial authorities for local purposes. 

‘The Government lines represent the bulk of the mileage. They include 
amongst others the Peking—Mukden, the Shanghai—Nanking, the Tien-tsin— 
Pukow, and the Peking-Hankow Railways. They have been constructed 
mainly with foreign capital under loan agreements, but a large measure of 
administrative control is reserved to the Chinese Government, which receives 
the major share of the profits andfcarries the entire financial responsi- 
bility. 

‘Upon these railways there is a varying amount of Chinese control, para- 
mount in some instances and in others so slight as to leave the administration 
largely in foreign hands. 

“The concession lines were originally three in number— 


‘t, The Russo-Chinese Eastern Railway built through Northern Man- 
churia to connect with the Trans-Siberian, with a branch from Harbin to 
Dairen which has been transformed into the nucleus of the Japanese South- 
Manchuria Railway since the Russo-Japan war; 

‘2. The French Yiinnan Railway connecting with Indo-China; and 

*3. The German line from Tsingtao to Tsinan-fu in Shantung, now con- 
trolled by the Japanese. 


“These concession railways have been operated in such a way as to reserve 
special commercial privileges for the controlling nation as against all com- 
petitors. —The German interests have been superseded; the French railway 
is not yet of sufficient commerical importance to have attracted much atten- 
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tion; and there remains only the problem of the Japanese lines in Manchuria 
and Shantung. 

‘The South-Manchuria Railway has been used by Japan to create a 
political zone and a practical monopoly for her trade in the country which 
it serves. The extension of the South—Manchuria Railway system, under 
recent agreements will consolidate a special sphere of Japanese domination 
and trade over an extended area of highly productive country, populated by 
Chinese, in Northern China, Manchuria, and Mongolia. The experience of 
the last two years gives evidence of the creation of a similar zone of special 
interest in Shantung and the neighbouring provinces. 

‘The generally accepted spheres of influence, as demonstrated by the 
railway policy of various countries, cover practically the whole of China, 
and represent most of the Powers interested in this country with the excep- 
tion of America. 

“The advent of American enterprise into the field has brought us face to 
face with a new problem. No exclusive privileges have ever been sought 
within the British spheres, but we have been obliged to maintain our claim 
to exclusive rights of foreign construction in the Yang-tsze valley and in the 
Canton province adjoining Hongkong. We have been excluded from the 
Japanese sphere, and we could not regard with confidence the extension of 
Japanese lines, with their policies of privilege, into the commercial zone of the 
Yang-tsze ports. 

‘But American enterprise 1s now demanding scope for its capital and its 
energies, and finds itself everywhere in conflict with existing claims. We 
cannot well resist the American desire for participation in railway construc- 
tion nor is it in our interest to do so. Extended facility of communication is 
the first need of our trade, so long as those communications provide equality 
of opportunity, which might reasonably be anticipated from American 
undertakings. 

‘The completion of the Hankow—Canton line and the continuation of the 
Shanghai—Nanking and the Pukow—Hsinyang Railways westwards towards 
Hankow and Szechuan are urgently needed both politically and commer- 
cially for the provision of through communication between the north and 
south, the east and west of the country. The construction of these lines would 
immediately decrease operating expenses with increasing efficiency and 
traffic receipts to the benefit of bondholders and merchants. They would also 
be a most valuable factor in maintaining order and security in the country. 

‘The admission of American enterprise into this field will demand the 
abandonment of established British interests and of our claim to a special 
sphere of influence. If we are to make such concessions it appears only 
reasonable that we should expect a similar policy on the part of other nations. 
There can be no doubt that every country would gain materially by a pooling 
of interests, which would throw open the whole field of railway enterprise to 
co-operative working. 

‘In this country and its dependencies, an area equal to the whole of 
Europe, there are only 8,000 miles of railway in operation as compared with 
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35,000 miles in India and 250,000 in America. There will certainly be rapid 
development in the near future. If Japan is seeking a legitimate outlet for her 
capital, her industries, her trade and her ability, she will find a far wider and 
more profitable field in a consolidated railway system throughout the country 
than can be hoped for with her own limited capital in the zone of her special 
interests. Should she refuse to co-operate she will inevitably find herself 
hemmed in by an extremely hostile environment. 

‘It is to be hoped, therefore, that Japan will agree to join Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Russia, and America, in proposing to China the consolida- 
tion and unification of all the railways as a Chinese Government system, 
with such foreign assistance in administration as will safeguard the interests 
of the bondholders, and provide an efficient and economical service. 

‘The machinery for the operation of such a system could best be found in 
an International Committee of Administration, including representatives of 
China. 

‘It has been found by experience that the consortium banks, the repre- 
sentatives of the financial interests involved, are the best channels of control 
in this country. It is suggested, therefore, that the consortium bank of each 
country interested in the railway system should nominate and pay a member 
of this committee; that the committee should be empowered to provide funds 
for the purchase on China’s account of the concession lines; that it should 
furnish a conversion loan and either liquidate existing bonds or replace them 
by new bonds on the security of the entire railway system; that it should be 
empowered to form a Chinese Government railway system under such control 
as would ensure protection to the investments; that it should formulate a 
scheme of development, and make such provision for the training of Chinese 
as would qualify them to manage their own system within a definite period. 

‘Such a scheme would ensure representation for all existing interests. It 
could no doubt be arranged that the chief of each existing system would be 
of the same nationality as at present, though the staff would be inter- 
nationalised. Contracts would be open to tender throughout the country, 
and every nation would have equal opportunities of participation in con- 
struction, supply of capital, rolling-stock, material, and personnel. 

‘I am assured that the process of consolidation would involve few technical 
difficulties, and would take little time to inaugurate. Nor would it involve 
the outlay of much new capital. Great Britain, Japan, and France have con- 
siderable vested interests. America would be expected to provide such new 
capital as might be required on her entry into the railway consortium. 

‘Several schemes have been outlined for the practical operation of this 
proposal, and the draft which appears most suitable from the British point 
of view will be forwarded in a separate despatch. 

“The attached maps’ show the railways already built, and those contracted 
for in the various spheres, and the results of unification both with and without 
the co-operation of Japan. 

‘Under such a scheme Great Britain, France, Belgium, Russia and Japan 

7 Not printed. 
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would abandon their special spheres of influence, they would pool their 
financial interests with due consideration, they would have the right to retain 
proportional interests in a unified railway system, and they would be free to 
contract for construction and supplies throughout China. America would be 
given an opportunity to acquire similar interests. 

“It is possible that a number of Chinese in high office would resist a reform 
depriving them of great opportunities of corruption. It is due to the Chinese 
people, however, to make a serious effort to cleanse the Augean stable of Chinese 
railway administration, to provide an efficient and economical service, to 
reaffirm the integrity of China, and the principle of equality of opportunity, 
and to abolish the dangerous network of intrigue and international ill-will 
which is inseparable from the existing spheres of influence in China. 

“The success of the scheme would depend upon the selection of suitable 
men for the committee and the administrative and executive posts, and an 
insistence upon their responsibility for the protection of investors. 

‘The financial situation in China mirrors the internal situation. A large 
industrious and productive population expends its energies in furnishing 
supplies which are abundant for the use of the Government and the adminis- 
tration of the country. Sufficient funds are retained by the local and pro- 
vincial officials to pay their own salaries and to permit the minimum of 
administration which is necessary for a law-abiding and self-governing race. 
The balance of the revenue finds its way to Peking. Apart from the land tax 
and an excise on wine and tobacco, such revenue is negligible in quantity. 
In spite of military usurpation and gross maladministration the railways still 
manage to contribute a small sum annually. The only substantial and 
reliable revenue is derived from the salt and the Customs administrations, 
which are under foreign control. Such funds as are available after meeting 
foreign obligations are distributed among the metropolitan officials and the 
military governors, who utilise these funds for the payment of their own troops 
and for the consolidation of their own position. The practical autonomy of 
the provinces, which was tacitly accepted under the super-imposed authority 
of the late dynasty, has hardened into a vigorous independence. Some pro- 
vinces have openly discarded their allegiance to the Central Government, 
others tender a nominal recognition in return for financial supplies, and a few 
are sufficiently strong to dictate their own terms. 

‘As a result the Peking Government is bankrupt, the service of the domestic 
loans is overdue, and the Government is living from hand to mouth, pledging 
every available national asset in return for gold yen loans, which have been 
advanced on unfavourable terms to China, and which are immediately 
squandered for unproductive and disruptive purposes. 

‘Such has been the financial record of the war years, during which period 
China has been in an exceptionally favourable position to meet her obliga- 
tions and to consolidate her strength. The salt and customs revenues have 
been satisfactory; great economies have been possible in regard to the gold 
loan services owing to the high value of silver and the suspension of allied 
indemnity payments; whilst the cessation of the German and Austrian 
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indemnities and the suspension of German loan payments has afforded 
substantial relief. The exchequer, however, 1s empty and debtors are 
clamouring for payment on all sides. 

‘With the restoration of normal conditions the finance of China must be 
put in order if the country is to be saved from international bankruptcy. 
Her resources are ample for all her needs. All that is required is organisation 
and honest administration. 

‘A foreign loan will probably become necessary. If so, it is essential chat 
the money should be advanced on such terms that it will be used for legiti- 
mate purposes, that no funds will be free for the continuation of civil war, 
and that the present process of disintegration 1s stopped. 

‘This can only be accomplished by the establishment of an international 
finance committee, similar to that outlined for the administration of the 
railways. The participating Powers must pledge themselves to permit no 
advances of any description except through the Consortium Banks. The 
banks should each nominate one member of the committee, which should be 
given full control of, and should assume complete responsibility for, the 
expenditure of funds. 

‘The first task of such a committee will be the effective supervision of the 
disbandment of troops, of which some 800,000 are now under arms. For the 
suppression of brigandage and the pacification of the country a small and 
efficient gendarmerie should be created, with a limited number of foreign 
officers. The remainder of the troops should be gradually drafted off into 
productive employment. Railways, roads, and other constructive works 
will probably absorb a considerable proportion of these men as unskilled 
labourers. It is estimated that demobilisation and settlement will cost about 
go dollars for each man, though some competent observers consider that 
much less will be required. No constructive work is possible until this has 
been accomplished. 

‘The reform of the currency should be undertaken as soon as the work of 
demobilisation is sufficiently advanced to free funds for other uses. 

‘There will be considerable resistance from the metropolitan officials and 
the military governors to so drastic a measure, but it will be welcomed by the 
people of China, and it is essential to the peace of the world and to the con- 
tinuation of all trade and security in this country. The present internal chaos 
has been made possible and fostered by unscrupulous finance. Finance must 
heal the wounds which it has inflicted. 

‘The Chinese have had experience of expert foreign assistance in the col- 
lection and administration of their revenues both in the customs and under 
the able hand of Sir Richard Dane in the Salt Gabelle. Sir Richard has had 
the advantage of inaugurating his work under comparatively modern condi- 
tions, and he has demonstrated the latent administrative capacity of the 
Chinese when strengthened by the experience and moral support of British 
leadership. He has adopted methods which involved a minimum of foreign 
interference, whilst educating the Chinese to manage their own affairs with 
honesty and efficiency. If they are approached in a proper way they will, I 
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believe, accept such a measure of control as will fully safeguard the interests 
of the foreign investor and lead to true reform. 

‘The provision of all future loans should be made absolutely conditional 
upon the acceptance of a committee of control. 

‘It should further be agreed between the Consortium Powers that all 
agreements concluded with the Central Governments or the provincial 
authorities since August 1914 should be laid upon the table before the issue 
of any further loan. 

‘From the point of view of British interests, I regard it as important that 
His Majesty’s Government should now advise the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank and the Chartered Bank to amalgamate, so far at least as their activities 
in China are concerned, and that a representative group of British banks, 
similar to that which has been formed in America, should be constituted for 
undertaking financial operations in China. We have adopted the principle 
of Consortium Banks after a long experience in this country. There appears 
no suitable alternative to that principle. But it involves a measure of govern- 
ment support which must necessarily be very far-reaching in order to be 
effective, and which must tend to create for one bank or a single group of 
banks a differential position with possibilities of jealousy and friction. It is 
perhaps natural, and it is certainly a fact, that rivalries between various 
British banking and financial institutions have made such support un- 
necessarily difficult in the past. 

‘The practical obstacles to amalgamation should be much less at this 
moment than usual. A strong representative British group, providing a free 
channel for all British capital seeking investment in China, would receive 
due official backing. It should offer.the fullest encouragement to all British 
investors, manufacturers, and merchants seeking openings in China. Any 
fear of a monopoly with its attendant drawbacks would be avoided by the 
vigorous and growing competition of the foreign banks, notably of the 
Japanese. The Japanese Government has defined the spheres of its various 
banking interests and does not permit national rivalry in international affairs 
in China. There are clear indications that the American Government pro- 
poses to pursue a similar course. 

‘The harbours, treaty port concessions, and leased territories of China 
constitute a question which Is closely allied with that of railway consolida- 
tion. The extended coast-line of China on the Pacific gives to her harbours a 
prominent place in international trade. Hong Kong and Shanghai already 
rank among the premier ports of the world. The great natural barriers of the 
Himalayas, the Thibetan Plateau and the Pamirs cut off the harbours of 
Southern Asia from the trans-Continental caravan routes, and these barriers, 
together with the river-flow, tend to deflect all trade into the routes leading 
eastward and westward across the mainland. The Trans-Siberian Railway 
and the Central Asian Railway, with the Chinese lines already constructed 
or in contemplation, must form the nucleus of the transport routes of Northern 
and Eastern Asia. For an illustration of these facts, I would invite attention 
to the large map’ attached to this despatch. 
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‘About half of the foreign trade of China now passes through Shanghai, 
but it is estimated that an expenditure of 100,000,000 dollars will be necessary 
to maintain that port in a suitable condition for the big ocean transports of 
the immediate future. 

‘The only first-class harbour of China, with the necessary background of 
economical land transport, is Tsingtao. The existing railways and the recent 
Japanese railway agreements will deflect to Tsingtao the major portion of the 
traffic to and from the productive areas of Northern China. Tsingtao is now 
in the hands of Japan. It is true that she has promised to restore it to China, 
but there is evidence that the Japanese have used their military occupation 
to acquire most of the property in the vicinity of the port and the railway 
terminals which could be developed commercially and industrially at a 
reasonable cost. The retention of these areas by Japan would leave in her 
hands the key to the trade of Northern China. The future of the Tsingtao- 
Tsinan Railway is the crucial question. The restoration of Tsingtao to China 
will be mere camouflage if this railway is to remain in Japanese hands. This 
cannot be too strongly accentuated. Its retention by Japan would simply 
resolve itself into a Japanese protectorate projected into the very vitals of 
China and bring about an international conflict within a measurable dis- 
tance of time. 

‘Dairen, in the leased territory of the Kuangtung Peninsula, enjoys the 
immense advantage of being an ice-free port with extensive railway com- 
munications. It is also controlled by Japan. In 1915 she secured from China 
the extension of the Russian lease until the year 2022. 

‘Beginning with Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia the productive areas 
of Asia are undergoing a steady process of repopulation by the Chinese. 
That process will spread into Central Asia with the opening of transporta- 
tion facilities. 

“The Japanese are climatically and economically incapable of colonisation 
in Northern China. Their strength and their future development lies rather 
in the direction of commerce and industry. Their perpetuation and extension 
of Japanese political and transport control over the territories of China and 
their Chinese population is inconsistent with modern ideas, and is leading to 
inevitable conflict with China and the Treaty Powers.® 

‘The leased territories and concessions are largely a heritage from the 
period known as the “Break-up of China.” That period has passed, and it 
will be well to reconstitute a healthy and reunited China, and to insist that 
she should recognise her obligations and responsibilities in the Family of 
Nations. The present web of international agreements, many of which are 
unpublished, are a perpetual menace to peace. Their power for evil can only 
be abolished by the substitution of some greater policy, a policy of recon- 
struction by which the Powers would bind themselves to recreate, instead of 
to dismember, the corporate entity of China. 

“For the practical realisation of this policy we must recognise the principle 
of freedom of access through the port gateways to the trade of China. 

8 Powers enjoying treaty relations with China. 
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‘Such a principle can only be made effective— 


‘1. By the unification of transport; 

‘2. By the consolidation under internatioi.al management of the national 
settlements in the treaty ports; and 

“g. By the transformation into international treaty port areas of the terri- 
torial leases or concessions on the mainland. 


“The first problem has already been considered. 

‘Under the second head Shanghai has already been largely international- 
ised on the initiative of Great Britain and America. The experiment has been 
justified by results. Hankow and Tien-tsin, which are becoming important 
centres of commerce and industry, must inevitably follow. The port of 
Canton has outgrown the limits of the concession on Shameen Island, and 
foreign trade is rapidly expanding into the native city under Chinese adminis- 
tration. British interests have little to lose and much to gain by the inter- 
nationalization of all the concession treaty ports. 

‘The administration of the German concessions at Hankow and Tien-tsin 
by an International Council should be put in operation at once as a nucleus 
and practical training ground, preparatory to the extension of the system to 
all other concessions. 

‘Under the third head, the leased or ceded territories, are included the 
Kuantung Peninsula (Dairen), Kiaochow (Tsingtao), Wei-hai Wei, Kuang- 
chou Wan and Kowloon. We could well afford to return Wei-hai Wei to 
China. Our principal reason for the retention of Kowloon 1s the necessity 
for security and effective administration. The necessary safeguards for such 
security should be procurable under international administration. The 
French territory of Kuangchou Wan has not been developed for purely 
natural causes, and its internationalization should present little difficulty. 
Freedom of trade in Tsingtao and Dairen is vital to commercial and indus- 
trial expansion in the Far East. 

‘The question of tariff and the taxation of trade in the interior is exercising 
the minds of all those who are interested in the trade and finance of the 
country, whether they be foreigners or Chinese. The import tariff is now in 
process of revision, but it is recognised that any schedule produced during this | 
period of transition must necessarily be of a temporary nature, and the Treaty 
Powers have indeed pledged themselves to a further revision two years after 
the ratification of the Treaty of Peace. 

‘The Chinese Government, at the instance of their own industrial com- 
munity, may possibly raise the question of tariff autonomy at the Peace 
Conference. British mercantile interests are deeply interested in this question, 
as also in the cognate question of the irregular and increasing taxation in the 
interior of the country, which is a source of constant friction. 

‘Our struggles in 1840 and 1860 for the nght to import our goods into 
China on terms of justice and security are too recent to admit the acceptance 
of any demand that China should have the full mght to fix her own tariff. 
The country is now divided and disorganised, the Central Government is 
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without authority, and the whole administration is notoriously corrupt and 
inefficient. Should the power be entrusted to such a government to frame a 
tariff entirely in accordance with its own desires it is probable that we should 
be faced with a scale of duties designed to benefit some particular combina- 
tion of merchants or manufacturers, or some unscrupulous foreign Power 
which was determined by bribery or intimidation to secure terms specially 
favourable to its own trade. The Treaty Powers look to the customs revenue 
as the main security for the loans which they have made to China, and, apart 
from the question of protecting their trade, they cannot in present circum- 
stances abandon their right to exercise some control over the tariff by which 
that revenue is collected. 

‘We may fairly recognise, however, that China has some claim to con- 
sideration when seeking the reform of her present fiscal system. Exports and 
imports, raw materials, necessaries of life and luxuries, all pay a uniform rate 
of duty. The young and growing industries of the country find themselves 
hampered by a number of arbitrary and illogical taxes, arising partly from 
maladministration, but partly also from agreements with foreign Powers. 
It is probable that a tariff on more scientific lines would ultimately prove 
beneficial to all concerned, and, in view of the experience gained by the 
Tariff Commission now sitting at Shanghai, it may be anticipated that the 
Powers will be willing in 19219 to discuss some more business-like procedure 
than the addition of a surtax to an obsolete tariff. 

“When the question of the tariff comes up for discussion, and when con- 
cessions are sought by China we should stipulate for the abolition of coast trade 
duties, and of all forms of internal taxation on merchandise, whether native 
or foreign. The spread of trade in the interior, the extension into every province 
of organised distributing and collecting systems and foreign control, and the 
increasing need for China produce demand reform in the present system of 
taxation on trade in the interests of China and of the whole industrial world. 

“The question of taxation on trade is bound up with the larger problem of 
political unity and financial control. No satisfactory solution can be found 
except in fundamental reforms such as have been outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

‘The mining situation in China, so far as the investment of foreign 
capital is concerned, is far from satisfactory. Under the existing law of 1914 
foreigners have no right to engage in mining in this country. They acquire 
only the privilege of applying through a Chinese partner for a permit to 
work. This permit may be granted or withheld at the discretion of the Chinese 
authorities, and its issue is in any case dependent upon a certificate from his 
diplomatic representative that the foreign partner will conform to the law. 
A further restriction, and perhaps the most objectionable one from the point 
of view of the foreigner, is one which confines him to only a half share in the 
partnership, irrespective of the capital subscribed by him. The foreigner 
enjoys neither security for his capital nor adequate opportunity for profit. 


° Cf. British and Foreign State Papers, vol. xcv, p. 50: cf. also Stanley F. Wright, China’s 
Struggle for Tariff Autonomy 1843-1938 (Shanghai 1938), pp. 432 and 442. 
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The law infringes every principle of free commercial business, and is a 
distinct hindrance to the development of the country’s resources. 

‘The draft prepared by Mr. Lindsay in 1916'° does not meet with approval 
either from foreigners or Chinese. For the former it is too elaborate and 
involved. For the latter it provides no solution for the position of the foreigner 
working in the interior under exterritorial conditions. 

‘We are still waiting, therefore, for some measure which will attract capital, 
thus improving mining and industrial development, whilst benefiting the 
railways and affording due protection to the Chinese citizen and the resources 
of his country. 

‘We cannot fail to recognise that Japanese activities during the last few 
years have considerably complicated the issue. The only known and avail- 
able mineral deposits which are proving attractive to capital and foreign 
enterprise are in the coal and iron areas. The industrial development of 
Japan demands a regular supply of coal and iron from China, and she has 
spared no effort to secure control of every known field. So far as is known at 
present, the deposits of this country are not sufficiently extensive to warrant 
the export of large quantities of iron ore to foreign countries. Iron has 
accordingly been removed from the claim system, and the energies of the 
Chinese Government, with certain notorious exceptions, have been directed 
towards the frustration of Japanese efforts to extend their control. 

‘If Great Britain and America will come forward with a guarantee of good 
faith, having due regard to the development of China’s mineral resources for 
the benefit of industry in China, the Chinese may be induced to look more 
favourably upon foreign enterprise and to agree to the formulation of a 
satisfactory mining law in accordance with the obligations which they have 
undertaken under treaty. 

‘In order to attract capital any new law must give the foreigner the right 
(1) to acquire, by purchase or private negotiation—which would include 
co-operation with Chinese interests—mining properties outside the limits of 
the treaty ports; and (2) to exercise the unhampered privilege of owning and > 
operating them, subject only to just taxation or royalties and such regulations 
as would safeguard the lives and property of the Chinese and prevent the 
waste or misuse of the country’s mineral resources. 

‘The administration of such a law could only be accomplished in practice 
by a mining bureau, with responsible foreign assistance, exercising control 
over the Mines and the Geological and Land Survey Departments. 

‘Like every other problem under consideration, successful mining in this 
country, whether by foreigners or Chinese, is dependent upon the general 
reconstruction of the forces of administration. In the Yang-tsze Valley, 
where the Japanese control iron products essential to their home industries, 
they maintain that control by the presence of a considerable garrison at 
Hankow. It is significant that, in spite of the anti- Japanese feeling prevailing 
in the mining areas, many Chinese mine-owners are now admitting a Japanese 
interest in their properties in order to secure protection from their own people. 

10 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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‘Until some new law can be framed and administered by a strong central 
authority British mining interests must be content to work through con- 
cessions, in co-operation with Chinese enterprise, relying upon diplomatic 
support rather than upon their rights under the Chinese mining law. 

‘The question of exterritoriality is now attracting public attention in China, 
and it is probable that an attempt will be made at the Peace Conference to 
secure within a specified limit of time, say ten or fifteen years, the fulfilment 
of the promise made in the Treaty of 19021! that Great Britain will be pre- 
pared to relinquish her extra-territorial rights when she is satisfied that the 
state of Chinese laws, the arrangement for their administration and other 
considerations warrant her in doing so. 

‘In the intervening period the codification of the laws has made consider- 
able progress, prison reform has been seriously undertaken, and the Chinese 
are attempting to raise the standard of their Courts in Peking and the 
provincial capitals in conformity with western ideas. The work has been 
commenced in earnestness, but practical progress has been slow owing to 
internal unrest. 

‘It is unnecessary to enter into detailed discussion of the limitations of 
consular jurisdiction, or to demonstrate the disadvantages of a system which 
may furnish a number of different decisions for the same dispute in the 
various national Courts of any one treaty port. 

‘The practice of exterritoriality, with its attendant restriction of residence 
and the ownership of property to the limits of the treaty ports, is in itself a 
hindrance to the free development of trade and industry, and we shall 
welcome the day when such restrictions can be removed with safety. 

‘At the same time it is essential that we should maintain our efforts to 
secure for our people impartial justice and security for life, property, and 
capital. 

‘In the present state of China no such security is possible. The life and 
property of the Chinese are at the mercy of an undisciplined and often un- 
paid soldiery, and the possession of wealth in any form is dangerous. 

‘I think, however, that we should not allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out some effort to prepare the way for rendition of this privilege. It is not 
desirable that we should wait until the Chinese are in a position to force from 
the Treaty Powers the restoration of their jurisdiction, nor would such a 
consummation be likely to prove a satisfactory foundation for the future 
development of the administration of justice in Chinese hands. 

‘Exterritoriality as practised in China at present has been stretched to 
limits which it was never intended to cover and which constitute a menace 
to all orderly government. As long as foreign residents were limited in 
number, respectable in character and lived for the most part at the treaty 
ports, their withdrawal from Chinese jurisdiction was attended with no grave 
difficulties, and the derogation of sovereign rights which it involved produced 
little resentment in the minds of the Chinese. 

™ The text of this Anglo-Chinese commercial treaty is printed in British and Foreign State 
Papers, vol. xcv, pp. 39 ff. 
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‘All that is now changed. Foreigners of all classes now find their way to 
China and move about the country in a way that was quite unknown in 
former days. In the case of British Indians, for instance, it has been found 
necessary to impose some restrictions upon their movements. But the most 
flagrant abuse of the exercise of exterritorial mghts occurs in the case of the 
Japanese. There are 150,000 Japanese in China under the exclusive protec- 
tion of their own authorities. The majority of them live by their wits and 
many by less reputable means. They are drawn largely from the riff-raff 
of Formosa, Nagasaki, and the coast ports of Japan, and they carry on 
an enormous traffic in smuggling morphia, opium, and other drugs. The 
efficiency of protection under exterritoriality may be gauged by the fact that 
no case has ever been known of a Japanese having been punished for dealing 
in contraband in China. 

“The standard of conduct and morality amongst the bulk of this alien 
population is markedly inferior to that obtaining amongst the Chinese, and 
it is a glaring wrong and anomaly that a system which was devised to protect 
Western people against Eastern methods of administering justice should now 
be utilised by one Eastern nation for the oppression of another. 

‘Exterritoriality has become a two-edged sword which is used on the one 
hand for securing justice to the Western people in China and, on the other, 
for inflicting an injustice on China which threatens to disorganise her body 
politic and to demoralise her people. The future of China is a world interest, 
and furnishes a problem to which all nations must address themselves if they 
wish to avoid a cataclysm. 

“The present opportunity should not be allowed to pass without making 
some effort to prepare the way for the gradual and eventual abolition of 
exterritoriality. 

‘I would suggest that we now set a time limit in which we shall be ready to 
fulfil our part of the obligation of 1902, provided that the Chinese are ready 
also, and that in co-operation with America we offer to assist the Chinese in 
instituting some experimental and provisional system as a training ground 
for their judicial service. 

“Whether it would be well to establish a limited number of mixed Courts, 
where a recognised international code would be administered for the liti- 
gants of all nationalities by Chinese and foreign judges sitting together, or 
whether some other plan would be more suitable, is a technical matter on 
which I am unable to express an opinion. Having regard to past experience 
in this and other countries, the details of procedure should present no insuper- 
able difficulties if the principle were once established. 

‘I would recommend that any concession in this direction should be 
made dependent upon the pacification and administrative unification of the 
country, on the lines suggested in previous paragraphs. Without such a pro- 
vision the experiment would offer no hope of permanence or security. 

‘IT would further recommend that the extension of Chinese jurisdiction 
over British subjects should be made dependent upon the right of our people 
to reside and own property in the interior of the country. It is unlikely that 
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any considerable number of foreigners, other than Japanese, would take 
advantage of the privilege of residence. The right to hold property, however, 
as a security for the investment of capital, would prove a great impetus to 
industrial development. 

‘If some form of mixed Court were introduced provisionally into areas 
where foreigners tend to congregate, such for instance as the mining districts, 
one of the greatest barriers to the reform of the mining laws would be re- 
moved. 

“The provision of a time limit in the Opium Agreement of 1907,!? proved 
very effective in the suppression of the use and cultivation of the poppy, and 
our experience in that question may prove useful in formulating a scheme 
leading to the gradual abolition of exterritoriality. I happen to know that 
Mr. Liang Ch‘i Chao’s!3 idea is to work somewhat on the lines of the Opium 
Agreement—to ask that China should be given a time limit for reforming her 
legal machinery, that foreign Governments should satisfy themselves by 
periodical inspections of the nature of the work that had been accomplished, 
and that the abolition should eventually take place when the desired standard 
had been obtained. This would, he considers, give the Chinese the necessary 
incentive for achieving the end in view. 

“The revision of treaties is a matter which will require full consideration in 
the near future. The denunciation of the German treaties marks a definite 
epoch in the history of China’s international relations. It is unlikely that the 
Chinese will agree to reaffirm them, nor is it desirable, at this stage, to re- 
construct an edifice which is to a great extent politically obsolete. 

‘The general question of the German position in China will no doubt find 
a solution in principle at the forthcoming Peace Conference. The details will 
remain for subsequent negotiation, but it is unlikely that Germany will be 
excluded for any very long period from the privileges of a most-favoured- 
nation clause. 

“The Protocol of 1901'4 belongs largely to a period which has passed. The 
Boxer Indemnity provisions and the retention of the Legation Guards are 
practically the only portions still in force. The remission of the indemnity 
has already been undertaken by America and is apparently contemplated 
by Japan, though by the latter on no grounds of altruism. His Majesty’s 
Government has at least on one occasion shown a willingness to make a 
similar concession to China, although the British claim was based on carefully 
scrutinised statements of actual loss, and was entirely free from punitive motives. 

“The Boxer outbreak of 1900, which saddled China with a crippling debt, 
was admittedly to a large extent the outcome of Russian and German ambi- 
tions or, in other words, of imperialist aggression, which found its first outlet 
in the East and met its final collapse in the war in Europe. The famous con- 
versation!s between the late Emperors of Russia and Germany, in which they 


12 This Anglo-Chinese agreement is printed op. cit., vol. civ, pp. 140 ff. 

™3 A former Chinese Minister of Justice. 14 Printed op. cit., vol. xciv, pp. 686 ff. 

1’ On August 11, 1897: cf. Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette 1871-1914 (Berlin, 
1922-7), vol. xiv, part i, pp. 58-60. 
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are alleged to have agreed to help themselves to the Kuantung Peninsula and 
Kiaochow, containing the leading commercial ports and strategic centres of 
Northern China, now happily belongs to a phase of European diplomacy 
which is as extinct and discredited as its authors, but that its fruits should still 
entail a heavy burden upon the people of China is an anomaly which it is 
the duty of Europe to rectify. 

“The burden itself is as inequitable as its cause was invalid. Great Britain 
assessed her compensation on a basis of actual expenditure and material loss. 
Russia and Germany exacted damages out of all proportion to any loss that 
they had suffered through their policy of licensed brigandage. 

“The aggregate amount of the indemnity was 450,000,000 taels, which, 
including the interest for thirty-nine years from 1902 to 1940, constitutes a 
total debt of 982,231,500 taels. Sixteen payments have already been made, 
representing a sum of 370,000,000 taels. 

“This is not the only atonement China has made for the Midsummer mad- 
ness of 1900. She has in the years that have intervened given moral satisfac- 
tion of far higher value than any material compensation. The last fifteen 
years have shown a record of good treatment of missionaries and other 
foreigners which has been largely maintained even in the recent period of 
chaos, and which has done much to wipe out the memory of the past and to 
establish a claim for generous reconsideration of the whole question. 

“To Great Britain in particular the remission of the indemnity could hardly 
fail to prove an unmitigated blessing, for it is mainly raised by taxes which 
fall directly upon British goods, and whose collection unduly hampers the 
development of the market in which British trade is deeply interested. But 
Russia cares nothing for trade, and Japan has other ambitions. As Yuan 
Shih-kai!® once put it: “Great Britain only wants trade, Russia wants terri- 
tory, Japan wants both.” 

“There would be great advantages in earmarking our share of the indem- 
nity for some productive work, such as education, in China. But, in view of 
the small amount demanded by Great Britain in comparison with other 
Powers, any such reservation on our part might open the door to privilege 
and intrigue. 

‘In the interests of justice the entire indemnity should now be remitted by 
all nations. The only satisfactory reservation would be one which would 
internationalise the claim and earmark the use of the entire funds for specific 
and productive purposes in China under international administration. 

‘The retention of the Legation Guards at Peking and along the railway is 
essential so long, but only so long, as the Chinese Government is unable to 
accord security to life and property. 

“The terms under which the treaties will be revised will be dependent upon 
the attitude and the achievements of the Chinese in the world-wide readjust- 
ment of national and international affairs. 

‘I have endeavoured, Sir, to outline such a policy as will safeguard the real 
interests of Britain in China in the period of reconstruction upon which we 

16 President of China, 1912-16. 
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are now entering. I have watched the evolution of this country through its 
most difficult and dramatic stages; the gradual breaking down of the old 
national arrogance, and the rise and fall of a few great men; the loss of 
Korea; the slow but certain advance of a new political thought; and the 
hammer blows of foreign enterprises perpetually battering at the so-called 
open door. 

“Unless the signs deceive me, this great nation is rousing herself from sleep 
and bidding fair to renew her mighty youth. Perhaps it is too much to hope 
for the full realisation of so drastic a change as I have ventured to urge for 
the solution of the Far Eastern problem. But I believe that reform would 
come more easily if it came with sudden and impelling force, absorbing petty 
agreements and petty jealousies in the wave of a greater policy, inspired by 
a desire for the regeneration of China in the interests of the world. 

‘I trust that our country will not play a halting part, but that we shall 
continue to lead, as we have always lead [sic] in China, and that, with our feet 
upon the solid ground of experience, we shall allow our eyes to look towards 
a broader and bright eastern horizon on which China will stand strong and 
self-reliant as a healthy and helpful partner in the comity of nations. 

‘The changes will come. The forces at work are too strong to be restrained. 
The changing situation in the Far East has attracted little attention in the 
outer world, where all thought and energy had been concentrated upon the 
war. Nor is its full significance yet realised even among the foreign com- 
munities in China. 

‘But realisation will come quickly with the restoration of normal conditions 
in Europe. The public opinion of the world, and the industrial and mercantile 
interests of our own country and Empire, will never accept the consolidation 
of a privileged Japanese position in the vital arteries of China trade. 

‘Under however specious a disguise that position may be presented it will 
soon be appreciated at its true value, and the responsibility for meeting it on 
just and honourable lines must rest primarily with us in view of the pre- 
ponderance of our vested interests in China and our alliance with Japan. It 
will not be unduly difficult to meet that situation now if we face the facts 
in the full light of public opinion. It will be easier, too, to ensure the accep- 
tance of the necessary safeguards by the Chinese at a time when their minds 
are tuned to a high pitch by the magnitude of the war, and the co-operative 
principles which have conduced to military and economic victory. Delay 
in facing it will plunge us into a labyrinth of agreements and understandings 
of which we possess only a half knowledge, and of which the responsibility is 
little understood. 

‘I feel it my duty, therefore, to urge a clear definition of policy towards 
China. It is improbable that Great Britain will have much free capital for 
use in China for the next few years. America is the only country from which 
substantial financial assistance can be hoped. There are two paths open to us. 
The first is a continuation of the struggle to maintain a sphere of influence, 
and for this the Marquis Okuma!’ has suggested the formula that ‘“‘the 

17 Japanese Prime Minister, 1914-16. 
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principle of the open door and equal opportunity should be maintained as 
heretofore.”” Having regard to the increased financial strength of Japan and 
her determination to maintain and extend her bases in the Yang-tsze valley, 
this path could only lead to the gradual narrowing of our present interests 
during the period of financial stringency. It would lead also to the eventual 
disruption of China. But in that case Great Britain and America can and 
will, I feel certain, see to it that Japanese activities are restrained to very 
narrow limits. 

“The second path lies along lines of free co-operation and internationalisa- 
tion, a policy in which Great Britain, France, and Japan would contribute 
a right of participation in their vested interests whilst America would be 
invited to supply the bulk of the capital necessary for immediate develop- 
ment. Such a policy would open up the country to our industries and our 
commerce, and it would build up a strong free China, carrying her own 
burdens and responsibilities in the family of nations. 

“This great productive country and its sturdy and industrious people have 
much to offer to a straitened and depleted world, and they hold in their hands 
the fateful gift of peace or war in Asia. 

‘I trust that we shall offer good men for their service in their period of 
transition, men who will approach the task of reconstruction with courage, 
generosity, and firmness. Experience and character will be the main quali- 
fications necessary for the pursuit of a policy which is founded upon simple 


justice and common sense. 
‘I have, &c., 
J. N. Jordan’ 
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Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received August 21) 
No. 308 [118928/16000/10} 
PEKING, June 28, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to your Lordship a memorandum which was 
prepared some little time ago for the information of the President by Admiral 
Ts’ai Ting-kan and of which the latter has kindly given me a copy. The 
memorandum deals with Japanese policy in China from the commencement 
of the revolution in 1911 down to the close of the European War in November 
1918 and the author has had unusual opportunities during the period which 
it covers of studying the secret history of Japanese activities in this country. 
He was private secretary to Yuan Shih-k’ai during nearly all the term of 
Yuan’s tenure of office as President, and has since been intimately associated 
with various departments of the Government. He was chairman of the Tariff 
Revision Committee at Shanghai and, as reported in my despatch No. 249,' 


' Not printed. 
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confidential of June 2nd last, it was largely through his energy and organising 
powers that the enemy repatriation measures were carried to a successful issue. 

Having taken a considerable share in the events of the last seven years I can 
testify from personal knowledge to the general accuracy of Admiral Ts’a1’s 
narrative. It may be a little coloured or overdrawn in places, but on the whole 
it represents not unfairly the tragedy through which his country has passed. 
The revolution gave some hope of a new era—a hope which has only met 
with sad disillusionment. For a time Yuan Shih-k’ai, the only great states- 
man China has produced for a generation, succeeded in pulling the country 
together and reduced it to a state of order which it has not known since and 
may not soon know again. His unfortunate monarchical ambitions, at first 
sedulously fostered and afterwards thwarted by the Japanese, brought all his 
work to an untimely end and the European War completed the confusion. 
Admiral Ts’ai attributes all the misfortunes that have befallen China to 
Japanese machinations, but the impartial observer must admit that they are 
due far more to the shortcomings of her own people who with all their good 
qualities have failed to attain the degree of national efficiency which 1s 
necessary for self-preservation in the conditions of the modern world. The 
Paris Peace Conference has been a sharp object lesson which has produced 
a rude awakening, but how far the lesson will have any permanent effect 
remains to be seen. For the present it has greatly strengthened the position 
of the military authorities who see all their previous warnings confirmed by 
the Shantung decision and who would doubtless prefer Japanese military 
tutelage to personal extinction. On the other hand, the great mass of the 
people are essentially peace loving and would perhaps even tolerate Japanese 
aggression, harsh and humiliating as it is, rather than submit to the military 
domination of their own authorities from which they have suffered so much 
during the last few years. Unfortunately, as matters now stand, it looks as if 
they will have no choice and are fated to endure all the evils of a military 
régime of their own and the continued encroachments of a neighbouring 
Power. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JoRDAN 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 416 


Fapan’s Policy towards China as revealed in her acts from the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion in 1911 to the close of the World War in 1918—exactly seven _years 


When the revolution broke out at Wu-chang in the Autumn of 1911 every 
one, foreigners and Chinese alike, believed it was only a local not without 
any national significance. When events were forging ahead and the revolu- 
tionaries were gaining rapid successes, the Manchu Government asked for 
negotiations to settle matters. Mr. Tong Shao Yi was sent to Shanghai as High 
Chinese Commissioner to arrange a settlement of peace. As soon as this was 
announced to the world the Japanese Government instructed their Minister 
at Peking, Mr. Ijuin, to advise the Chinese Central Government to adhere 
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to a monarchy which he said Japan will support. At the same time Tokio 
sent a secret agent to Shanghai with the ostensible object of advising the 
revolutionaries to be moderate and to advocate no drastic changes in the 
form of government but really instructed the secret agent to say to the revo- 
lutionary party that Japan did not object to China becoming a republic. 
By pulling wires at each end Japan thought she could prolong the struggle, 
and, as opportunity arose, would reap advantages to herself. The Central 
Government as well as the revolutionaries soon saw through this and patched 
up a peace by the abdication of the Manchu Emperor. The disinterested 
Powers, whether they saw through Japan or not, agreed on united action 
and proclaimed neutrality. Japan openly consented but hundreds and thou- 
sands of Japanese, especially of an objectionable character, were working 
in secret in China to create dissension and brew future trouble. 

Yuan Shih-kai was elected President in 1912. The whole career of this official 
was opposed to the advance of Japan. When he was Chinese Resident in Corea 
he had made Japan his deadly enemy. Japanese secret agents penetrated the 
riverine and coastal provinces preaching to the Chinese revolutionaries that 
it was their efforts that created the republic and that instead of being 
adequately rewarded as they should have been, Yuan Shih-kai had robbed 
them of the fruits of their labour. They promised these revolutionaries help 
in arms and money as well as political and diplomatic support if they desire 
to drive Yuan from the presidency. These fomentings and agitations soon 
had their effect. 

The second revolution broke out in 1913. The whole of the Yang-tsz[e] 
provinces were in revolt. Japanese secret agents went about to egg on the 
leaders who had been educated in Japan with a smattering of military train- 
ing. Japanese also acted as spies for the revolutionaries while Japanese 
military officers dressed in Chinese uniforms, actually took active part in the 
conflict. The dead bodies of several Japanese were discovered among those 
who fell in the attack of the Kiangnan arsenal near Shanghai. Japanese 
warships were secretly employed to convey revolutionary officers from one 
battle ground to another, and their wireless telegraph sent out messages to 
warn or advise the rebels. Japanese, whether civilians or military men in 
civilian dress, gave protection or escort to defeated rebel officers to escape 
and some of the Japanese war vessels often did this. The second revolution 
cost the Chinese Republic the whole of the reorganisation loan? which 
amounted to £25,000,000 besides a vast sum contributed from the northern 
provinces and the draining of the Government treasury. While this revolu- 
tion was going on Chinese revolutionaries, accompanied by Japanese riff-raff 
were creating trouble in Shantung, Manchuria and Mongolia in order to 
divert the attention and waste the power of the Central Government. An 
immense quantity of arms and ammunition were [sic] smuggled in along the 
maritime provinces to assist the malcontents and even financial help was 

2 An international loan to China contracted in April 1913 by the financial consortium 


constituted by the Sextuple Agreement of June, 1912: cf. John V. A. MacMurray, Treaties 
and Agreements unth and concerning China 1894-1919 (New York, 1921), vol. ii, pp. 1007-38. 
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rendered them through Japanese firms. At the same time the Government's 
position was most difficult owing to lack of funds through delays of the 
Japanese Government in the sanctioning of the Reorganisation Loan. When 
the rebellion was suppressed all the revolutionaries escaped or rather were 
escorted by Japanese to Japan and given most royal treatment as political 
refugees. 

In the meantime secret agents of the Japanese continued to disseminate 
sedition and fan up the fire of rebellion. It was not the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s intention to give Chinese a chance to put their house in order. China 
must have no time to breathe. She must be so weakened within that she 
could be easily attacked from without. She shall be discredited before the 
world by all means and the world must be impressed that China is unable 
to govern herself. The eventual result will be that when the Powers are sick 
of China’s continual disorder and rebellion they will be glad to see Japan step 
in and govern instead. This is Japan’s policy towards China. 

In the autumn of 1915 the Northern generals proposed to Yuan Shih Kai 
that he should proclaim himself Emperor of China. They argued that China 
was not ready for a republican form of government. They based their argu- 
ment on the fact that since the inauguration of the republic China had seen 
nothing but disorder and rebellion. They did not see that the real cause of 
such a state of things was the intrigue of the Japanese. This question of China 
returning to a monarchy was much debated throughout the country. Yuan 
Shih Kai could not decide owing to conflicting advice and opinion. Odagin, 
the directing manager of the Yokohama Specie Bank in Peking and at one 
time the Japanese Consul General in Shanghai, called on Yuan Shih Kai 
and semi-officially told Yuan that Japan always preferred and desired that 
China should return to a monarchy since Japan herself was a monarchy, and 
that such a step would be specially advantageous to both, since they are such 
close neighbours. At this moment Japan was negotiating with China the 
twenty-one demands. Odagiri, therefore, said to Yuan: If you will yield to 
Japan the twenty-one demands (originally twenty-five) Japan will back you 
up in proclaiming yourself Emperor of China. There is every reason to 
believe that Odagiri was acting as the secret agent of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to put a bait before Yuan Shih Kai who told Odagiri that the two 
questions had no connection whatever and cannot be discussed together. 

At the same time Japan was acting against Yuan Shih Kai the whole time, 
making every effort to undermine his influence and check his moves. General 
Tsao-O who was educated in Japan and who thought Yuan did not reward 
him adequately for his support in the second revolution, was induced to 
depart in secret for Japan under the pretence of sickness. He was given a 
large sum in Japan and from there proceeded to Yunnan, accompanied by 
many Japanese officers in disguise. He was also supplied with rifles and 
ammunition and the third revolution started. The whole south was a fertile 


3 The Japanese Twentyone Demands on China of January 18, 1915, are printed in 
The Sino-Fapanese Negotiations of 1915 (Carnegie Endowment, Washington, 1921), pp. 2-8: 
see also H. W. V. Temperley, A History of the Peace Conference of Paris, vol. vi, pp. 631-3- 
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field for Japanese intrigue and agitation and when opposition assumed 
formidable proportions Yuan Shih Kai gave up the monarchy scheme. This 
is one more instance of Japanese duplicity and double-dealing which under- 
lie their whole policy towards China. They invariably resort to cunning 
to separate the opposing parties and undermine the strength and sap the 
energy of China. China in impotence is their chief aim. If there be no 
opposing parties in China they go to work to create them through money, 
which they put down as expenses for the secret service. The Japanese firms 
of Okura and Mitsui are generally the agents for such nefarious deeds. They 
are altogether dangerous and would stoop to anything to attain their object. 
They are apt students of the German methods and even more unscrupulous. 

In 1914 the world-war broke out and Yuan Shih Kai was anxious that 
China should join England to drive the Germans out of Kiao-chow but the 
Japanese prevented this by the excuse that Japan had already sent an ulti- 
matum to Germany and therefore it was not necessary that China should 
come in. This excuse had two motives: first, to prevent China taking an 
independent part; second, to advance Japan’s position as a leader in the Far 
East, Japan acting as the spokesman in all international politics, reducing 
China eventually to the position of a vassal, or to put it mildly, what Bavaria 
was to Prussia. Germany, on the other hand, desiring to withdraw from her 
untenable position in Kiao-chow, was willing to restore the territory to China 
if China would compensate her in her outlay in the development of that port. 
This was also prevented by the Japanese. 

Japan joined England in the war with great enthusiasm, believing that she 
would be allowed to have a free hand in the East and to secure all she wanted, 
making herself supreme in the Orient, even to the domination of the Philip- 
pine Islands, India, and Cochin-China, not to say the Dutch Indies, which 
would fall like ripe fruit into Japan’s lap as one Japanese said. That was 
Obata, the present Minister designate to China, who was the counsellor of 
Legation and later on Chargé in Peking. In his recent self-defence for his 
policy in China, when he was challenged by foreign opinion about the 
wisdom of his appointment to Peking, he said he had no particular policy of 
his own, but did as he was told by Tokyo. In fact, he said, the Japanese 
Government itself had formulated no definite policy as Great Britain and 
America have done. He said the Japanese as a nation was [sic] divided, some 
favouring the South and some the North of China. This is a confession that 
Japan was guided by merely the exigencies of the situation; that grab, 
expediency and opportunity alone counted. She changed according to vary- 
ing circumstances to suit her own purpose. 

After Japan secured Kiao-chow in 1914 her attention was directed towards 
Shantung. Japanese riff-raff poured into Tsingtao and Lung Kou, making 
Port Arthur and Talienwan their base. At one time the Shantung peninsula 
was regarded almost as Japanese territory. Chinese magistrates throughout 
the districts were maltreated, the population awed by acts similar to those with 
which [sic] the Germans meted out to the suffering population of Belgium. 
Local reports came in every day of Japanese encroachment on Chinese 
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sovereignty and abuse of poor country folks. Chinese protests after protests 
were ignored. Even a Japanese civil governor was later on appointed. The 
same disturbances and high-handedness happened in Manchuria where 
affairs were even worse. Police-boxes were set up everywhere. Chinese 
freedom of action and travel were curbed. The railway was administered by 
and for Japanese only. Chinese and foreigners alike could obtain no justice 
while Japanese were given preference in everything. The Yang-tsz[e] valley 
was exploited to its full extent, limited only by Japanese agents and finance. 
In the province of Fukien Japan claimed preferential right owing, they say, 
to the proximity of Formosa. The real fact with Fukien was that an American 
firm had been approached to build a naval station in one of the spacious 
harbours along the coast of that province. Japan was Jealous of China’s 
working together with Americans. Japan also conceived the idea that in case 
of complications between Japan and the United States the American fleet 
would use this American built naval station as a base against Japan. In this 
they judged America by what they would do themselves. 

When throughout the north and south of China they thought they had 
created sufficient trouble they proclaimed to the world they were guardians 
of the peace of the East. They were actually the breakers of the peace of the 
Far East. Their motive will be given below. This was double dealing in- 
tended to mislead the world, but internationals in the Far East saw through 
their veiled intentions. 

In February 1915 they sprung on China the infamous twenty-five de- 
mands, which, after the advice of America and Great Britain, were reduced to 
twenty-one. There was neither pretext nor provocation for presenting these 
demands. It was plunder of the weak by the strong, an act of robbery when 
the Powers were fully occupied. By one stroke in the dark they hoped to 
prostrate China. Hioki, the Japanese Minister, in presenting the memo- 
randum, said to Yuan Shih Kai: You have the reputation in Japan of being 
the arch enemy of my country. By granting these requests embodied in this 
memorandum you will not only clear yourself of that reputation but gain the 
lasting friendship of Japan. While he was making these requests on the part 
of his Government he imposed on China absolute secrecy and threatened 
revenge in case of disclosure. When these dark dealings, under the cloak of 
secret diplomacy, by slow degrees leaked out, and the foreign Governments 
began to make enquiries, the Japanese representatives firmly denied them 
and pretended to treat them as mere idle rumours. This is the Japanese 
conception of international morality. That was Japan’s way of acting the 
highway robber and stabbing China in the dark. It was not till Japan 
had sent an ultimatum to China that the twenty-one demands, somewhat 
modified, were complied with. In connection with this episode it might be 
questioned whether a right granted under such circumstances was valid and 
legal—a worthy subject for the consideration of the coming conference.* If 
Japan thought the demands just there was no need of her demanding secrecy 
on the part of China. If the demands were just there was no necessity of 

4 The Peace Conference at Paris. 
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Japan’s deceiving her Ally, Great Britain, and all the other friendly Powers. 
There was no reason for an ultimatum to force the demands down the throat 
of China, especially when Japan was ostensibly on the side of the Entente, 
battling with right against might. 

Japan’s present shout of might over right5 is all mockery, an empty sound, 
signifying nothing. It is hollow, meaningless, and pure hypocrisy. Japan 
believed in the doctrine of force. She was the apt pupil of the Huns and now 
that Germany is whipped, now that Autocracy and Militarism are swept 
from the face of the earth she is shouting the victory of right over might. 

Japan joined England in the beginning of the war with great enthusiasm. 
This enthusiasm cooled down in the latter part of 1915. American and 
British public opinion had been against her. France, Russia, Italy, Belgium 
and Holland either feared or were suspicious of her. She had extorted the 
twenty-one demands from China but the moral recoil placed her on a foot- 
ing with Germany. She was materially strong but she was morally weak. 
Australia also gave out that Japan should turn over the islands of the south 
Pacific to Great Britain after the war. The whole effect of the foreign attitude 
towards Japan was to open her eyes to the fact that she cannot be allowed to 
exploit for her own advantage the opportunities of the war. Having got what 
she wanted in China, but not being allowed to get more, she saw no object in 
further actively joining in the prosecution of the war. She was satisfied, and 
yet was not satisfied. Japan could have rendered, if she so desired, great help 
to Russia. But help to Russia was not her object. What she would like to see 
was weakened Russia by a prolonged war. Just as she would like China to 
be reduced to impotency, so she would like to see Russia, and even England, 
France, Italy and America likewise weakened and reduced to exhaustion by a 
long war. It was, as the Japanese expressed it, ‘the chance of a thousand years’. 

Yuan Shih Kai died in June 1916. After the advice given by the American 
and British Governments concerning the twenty-one demands, Japan bore a 
deep resentment against these two nations. Native publications in Japan 
attacked the British and even the British Minister in Peking was not spared. 
Their object was to drive him away because he, having been in the East for 
more than forty years, knew all the political tactics of the Japanese. America 
was considered a negligible quantity in world politics as 1t was the belief of 
the Japanese that America would not go to war under any circumstances. 
It was asserted that America’s only desire in the war was to reap material 
advantages and shift the centre of world finance from London to New York. 
Here again they were judging others by themselves. In the end of 1916 or 
beginning of 1917 the German Minister von Hintze went to Tientsin and by 
secret arrangement called on the Japanese Consul General, telling him that 
if Japan would be a benevolent belligerent during the rest of the war Ger- 
many would acknowledge the supremacy of Japan in the the Far East and 
Japan could have a free hand in Asia. 

America’s severance of diplomatic relations with Germany came as a sur- 
prise and a blow to Japan, but she thought it was a mere bluff on America’s 

5 It was suggested on the filed copy that this phrase should read ‘right over might’. 
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part, to result in nothing. When China, following the lead of the United 
States, also broke off diplomatic relations with Germany, Japan became 
immediately active again with her intrigues and schemes. She bribed certain 
members of Parliament to oppose China’s declaration of war against the 
Central Powers. German agents did the same thing. They did it, however, 
under different motives. That of Germany we can quite understand. The 
mixed motives of Japan need explanation. As was stated above, Japan’s only 
object in joining the war with England was the exploitation of the situation 
and get what [sic] she could out of it. She believed in the power of Might. 
Germany was her pattern. If Germany be crushed her own autocracy and 
militarism would meet with a setback. Germany may be weakened but not 
destroyed. On the other hand Japan must thrive through the war and wax 
greater and greater as the war goes on, so that, at the final settlement of 
peace, she would have much to say at the conference table, even if she was 
not to dictate terms. She must grow rich but must not so participate as to 
drain her own resources in men and material. While she was the balancing 
Power she could extort promises and concessions from the belligerents on 
both sides. China, therefore, under all circumstances must be prevented from 
joining the war. If China actively participated, Japan, as a matter of course, 
must do likewise. If she did not do so it would show her up too clearly before 
the world. The inevitable result of this Japanese reasoning was to create 
trouble in China as an excuse for Japan to remain at home. The prevention 
of China from taking an active part would exclude her from an independent 
part in the future conference, if she were admitted at all. On the other hand, 
trouble in China would furnish ample reason for Japan to remain on the spot 
to guard and maintain the peace of the East. For, if China was in chaos, 
India might be affected and Co-chin China too might be in revolt. England 
and France could hardly protest. These two Powers were passing through 
their most critical periods of the war at this time, 1916-1917, and were at 
Japan’s mercy. 

The Japanese succeeded in creating a wide gulf between the military class 
and the old parliament. The militarists were determined to declare war 
against Germany. The parliamentarians were equally determined to oppose 
the passage of the Bill. The political fight in 1917 resulted in the dismissal of 
Premier Tuan—the dissolution of Parliament—the retirement of President 
Li who succeeded President Yuan—the Manchu restoration episode—and the 
assumption of office as President by Vice-President Féng—culminating in 
the fourth revolution. The Japanese created this muddle and they were 
fishing in this muddy water to their heart’s content. Since the latter half of 
1917 loans after loans were put through. The Japanese Minister denied 
them while the Japanese agent, Nishihara, was rushing about in Peking 
accomplishing what the Japanese Minister proclaimed as unfounded rumours. 
Again an example of Japanese double dealing. These loans were offered 
by Japan with two objects. First, to secure the confirmation of the articles 
which were eliminated from the original twenty-five demands by a round- 
about method without hurting the pride of the Chinese or rousing the 
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jealousy of the Powers. Second, to furnish the military party in the North 
with money and arms to continue the war with the South. They first bribed 
certain members of parliament to oppose the militarists; they then lent 
money to the militarists to subdue the South which sided with parliament. 
Another instance of double dealing. Baron Hayashi, the Japanese Minister 
to China, gave his view that unless the South be subdued by force of arms 
there would be no permanent peace in China. He cited Japan and the 
United States as instances. Japan’s civil war ended by the absolute defeat of 
one party. The American civil war terminated in the same way. When two 
rival parties of equal strength remain no obedience can be enforced and no 
peace could be hoped for. 

The sudden collapse of the Central Powers and the absolute defeat of 
autocracy and militarism caused no joy to the Japanese. They joined in 
the demonstration of right over might because they were anxious to avoid 
criticism and suspicion. Nor is the grand idea of the League of Nations very 
much to their taste. They are experts and past masters in the art of running 
with the hare and hunting with the hound—consummate in the black art 
of double dealing and duplicity. 

As further proof of Japan’s intention to reduce China to impotency, the 
tariff revision of China may also be cited. In 1912 China proposed to all the 
Powers in conformity with the international Protocol and other treaty stipu- 
lations to revise the tariff to an effective five per cent. America and Great 
Britain consented to the proposal and all the other Powers with one or 
two exceptions agreed to the revision if the majority would also do so. The 
exceptions were Russia and Japan. Russia’s demand was open to negotia- 
tion, but Japan’s condition, if accepted by China, would upset all the present 
treaty arrangements. She claimed equal treatment of imported and Chinese 
goods and struck the present Customs administration at its very root. It 
would rob China of nearly one-third of her revenue from imported goods. 

In 1917 when China joined the world’s war against Germany the allied 
and neutral countries consented to the revision of China’s Customs tariff to 
an effective five per cent. It was agreed to put forth a provisional tariff, 
pending the completion and revision of the permanent tariff. All the delega- 
tions agreed to a surcharge scheme except the Japanese. By the obstruc- 
tion of Japan to a scheme agreed to by the rest of the interested nations the 
revision work was delayed six months and China was made to suffer a loss 
of revenue from 3 to 4 million taels. 

Finally it would be worth the while for the Powers to bear in mind the Japa- 
nese fallacy of a nation’s claiming special interest owing to its geographical 
propinquity to some other nation or nations. Japan claimed special interest 
in Korea because of her proximity to the Hermit Kingdom. What was the 
result? Japan claimed special interest in South Manchuria because of this 
region’s proximity to Korea. What was the result? Japan claims special 
interest in North Manchuria and Inner Mongolia because of her proximity 
to South Manchuria. What will be the result? If A claims special rights 
in B because of its proximity, and the fallacy be allowed and acknowledged 
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by other Powers, A can yo on from B to C, from C to D, and continue tll A 
reaches Z. Any nation strong enough to dominate a weak neighbour could 
eventually run her claim around the globe. Germany just tried and failed. 
If Japan be not curbed in time she will be big with future trouble and these 
four years of suffering and bloodshed will be restaged on the plains of Asia. 


They thought the war for years would last, 
A golden chance to rush their schemes, 

To plunder China quick and fast, 

And realise their cherished dreams. 


No more the days of dark intrigue, 
No more for twenty-one demands; 
The Democratic Powers will league 
To free the earth from robber bands. 


Had Kaiser’s mighty armies won, 
Could Europe’s regions Kaiser claim, 
The children of the Rising Sun 
Would Asia rule with awesome name! 


No. 417 
Mr. Balfour (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Recetved Fune 30) 


No. 1108 Telegraphic [.95493/87590/39] 


PARIS, June 29, 1919 

When all plenipotentiaries were assembled yesterday at Versailles' M. 
Clemenceau received letter from Chinese Delegation announcing that Chinese 
plenipotentiaries would not sign Treaty.2, No change was made in preamble 


' For the signature of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

2 This letter, dated June 28, 1919, 2.30 p.m., read as follows in translation: ‘In accor- 
dance with the instructions of its Government, the Chinese Delegation informed you in its 
letter of the 26th May, 1919, that the Chinese Plenipotentiaries would sign on behalf of 
China the Treaty of Peace with Germany, under the reservation made by the Chinese 
Delegation and inscribed in the minutes of the Plenary Sitting of the Preliminary Peace 
Conference of the 6th May, 1919, in regard to Articles 156, 157 and 158 of the said Treaty 
concerning the Chinese Province of Shantung. 

‘The Supreme Council of the Conference, having made it a rule not to admit any reserva- 
tion of any kind whatever either in the text of the Treaty or elsewhere, and having refused 
to accept before the signature of the Treaty any compromise compatible with their idea of 
right and justice—even a declaration to the effect that the signature of the Chinese Pleni- 
potentiaries should not be considered as preventing China from demanding at a suitable 
time a new examination of the Shantung question—the Plenipotentiaries of the Chinese 
Republic have the honour to inform you that they do not consider themselves qualified to 
sign the Treaty at Versailles today. 

‘They are communicating to their Government the last decision of the Supreme Council 
and meanwhile they have the honour by this letter to reserve in the name and on behalf of 
their Government the right of the Chinese Republic to take a definitive decision in regard 
to the Treaty of Peace with Germany. (signed) J. K. Loutsengtsiang. Chensing Thomas 
Wang.’ 
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but blank spaces were left among signatures at end of treaty opposite seal 
of Chinese plenipotentiaries which had already been affixed. 

As it is still hoped that Chinese may change their mind best course seems 
to be to issue text printed in London at once without any signatures printed 
at end. 

I hope to send precise details of each signature to-morrow also texts of 
(one) Protocol annexed to treaty3 (two) Polish treaty* and (three) Rhineland 
agreement.5 


3 Cf. British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxii, p. 212. 4 Cf. ibid., pp. 232 ff. 
S Cf. ibid., pp. 219 ff. 


No. 418 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 
No. 3134 Telegraphic [90722/16000/10| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 2, 1919 


Your telegrams Nos. 254? and 264? have been carefully considered in 
conjunction with the views of Sir J. Jordan expressed in his telegrams 
Nos. 325? and 340.2, While disclaiming any intention of adopting an anti- 

1 H.M. Minister and Chargé d’Affaires at Tokyo after the departure of Sir C. Greene. 

2 Not printed. In Tokyo telegram No. 254 of June 10, 1919 (received June 12), Mr. Alston 
had reported that in a conversation on June g with the Japanese Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs concerning Anglo-Japanese relations in China he, Mr. Alston, had given a personal 
intimation that he would be pleased if the Japanese Foreign Vice-Minister or Minister 
‘would care to have a frank conversation with me on the subject of China and our respective 
policies there with a view to endeavouring to ascertain grounds for and if possible devise 
means for allaying feelings of mistrust and suspicion which undoubtedly permeates [sic] our 
nationals in that country’. The Japanese Foreign Vice-Minister had welcomed this personal 
suggestion, and Mr. Alston enquired in his telegram whether Lord Curzon considered the 
moment opportune to pursue it. Sir J. Jordan commented on this suggestion in Peking 
telegram No. 325 of June 12 (received June 13) wherein he stated in particular: ‘I venture 
strongly to deprecate any discussion of China problem at Tokio. Situation here is one of 
extreme anxiety and may become one of active trouble at any moment. Chinese people are 
deeply stirred and look upon all agreements or understandings emanating from Tokio with 
utmost suspicion.’ In reply Mr. Alston stated in Tokyo telegram No. 264 of June 16 
(received June 18) that ‘nothing was further from my wish than to imply anything in the 
nature of “‘agreements or understandings’’’ as apparently envisaged by Sir J. Jordan; 
Mr. Alston still advocated a frank explanation with the Japanese Government and stated 
in conclusion: ‘If it be admitted Japan’s attitude towards China is important factor in 
maintenance of tranquillity of the Far East friendly cooperation with Japan in a common 
policy is surely best means of attaining that object. In other words our endeavour should be 
to convert Japan from a policy of which we do not approve to our own. Nothing could be 
more desirable than willingness to associate [willing association of] United States in pur- 
suance of this object.” Commenting on the above, Sir J. Jordan stated in particular in 
Peking telegram No. 340 of June 18 (received June 19) : ‘Japanese declarations about China 
seldom correspond with Japanese action and it is by latter that Japan is judged. Japan has 
sown wind in China during four years of war and she is beginning to reap whirlwind. 
Position will become increasingly uncomfortable as time (? goes on) and as Great Britain’s 
naval power again makes itself appear in Eastern waters and America as a new factor in 
world politics begins to take an active interest in China. Silent working of all these influences 
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Japanese attitude in regard to Japan’s policy in China I agree with Sir J. 
Jordan that separate negotiations or even informal conversations conducted 
in Tokio would not be likely to lead to any good result and might easily 
prejudice us in the eyes of the Chinese. I consider that any conversations 
that may take place with the Japanese should be held in London. I hope to 
be able to take an early opportunity after the Japanese Ambassador’s return 
from Paris to raise the question with His Excellency and to make some 
friendly concrete suggestions as to the course of action on the part of the 
Japanese Government most likely to dispel the suspicions felt in China in 
regard to their future policy in that country, especially as to their attitude 
in Shantung. 

I do not therefore consider the moment opportune for you to pursue the 
subject at Tokio. 

Please repeat to Peking. 
will secure cooperation of Japan in a common policy in China far more effectually than 
artificial arrangement made at present.’ 


No. 419 
Memorandum by Mr. Max Muller on Japanese Poltcy in Korea 


[106971/7293/23] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 5, 1919 


1. Before the Annexation 


On the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese war the Japanese Government 
in November 1905 proclaimed a Protectorate over Corea and appointed a 
Resident-General in Seoul. This step was universally recognised as an 
inevitable sequel to the Japanese victory. The independence of Corea, 
which was expressly recognised in the first Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance 
(1902), is not mentioned in the second treaty, published in September 1905. 

During the next five years Japan proceeded to exploit Corea in her 
own interests. Land companies were formed, Japanese immigrants were 
encouraged by every means to go and settle in Corea, freedom of the press 
was curtailed and the Government gradually assumed the complexion of a 
military dictatorship. In these circumstances the Coreans turned more and 
more to the foreign missionaries for protection and the number of converts to 
Christianity at this time, though flattering to the foreign missionary societies, 
hardly deceived the lay foreigner on the spot. It was not perhaps surprising 
therefore that the Japanese Authorities viewed the missionaries with growing 
suspicion. 

In August 1910 the Corean Emperor was forced to abdicate and the 
country annexed to Japan, and the process of converting Corea into a mere 
province of Japan was proceeded with more energetically than ever. During 
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all these years the Japanese dispensation has been brutal in the extreme, 
though it has indisputably been attended with great material progress. 


2. Recent Events 


In January this year the former Emperor of Corea died. ‘This fact’, 
Sir C. Greene reported, ‘together with the enunciation by the Peace Con- 
ference of the principles of self determination, have combined to rouse in the 
Coreans feelings of regret at the vanished independence of their country.’ 
Bishop Trollope, who only left Seoul in March, described the recent move- 
ment to me as purely national in its aspirations, a reflection of what was going 
on in other parts of the world, controlled by bodies of young Coreans who, 
driven from their own country, had taken refuge in Japan, Shanghai, Vladi- 
vostock, San Francisco, etc. Manifestoes declaring the independence of 
Corea were addressed to the heads of Foreign States and to leading Allied 
Statesmen, but in our case at all events remained unanswered; meetings were 
held and demonstrations took place in Japan and in certain places in Corea 
and elsewhere on behalf of Corean independence, -but there is no evidence 
so far of acts of violence being initiated by the Coreans or in fact that they 
did more than indulge in peaceable demonstrations without violence until 
attacked, though often with a good deal of shouting and cheering for Corea. 
As against this attitude on the part of the Coreans there is a mass of evidence 
of the ferocity with which the Japanese gendarmerie and military proceeded 
to deal with the natives and H.M. Acting Consul-General in Seoul reports 
that ‘the acts of brutal savagery committed by the Japanese soldiers in an 
endeavour to terrorise the people can only be paralleled by the excesses of 
the Germans in Belgium’. Whole villages.and in certain cases churches were 
deliberately burned. ‘Not one of the villages burnt,’ says Mr. Royds, ‘so far 
as we could ascertain had been the scene of any demonstration, but men had 
gone from them two or three weeks previously to shout ‘‘Mansev’’ (Banzai) at an 
appointed rendezvous. It seems to be well established that this demonstra- 
tion took the same form as others have done during the past two months, 
viz.: the assembly of a crowd shouting this slogan for independence and 
waving flags, and that when the police or gendarmes fired on them killing 
one or more of their members, some violence took place in which one gen- 
darme was killed. The men subsequently returned to their homes, and a few 
days later soldiers came and wreaked the terrible vengeance described.’ 

It was about this time that the Reverend John Thomas, a British missionary, 
was brutally attacked by Japanese soldiers when on a tour and severely in- 
jured. The Japanese authorities have expressed regret, and are prepared to 
pay 5,000 yen (say £500) in compensation, and unless his injuries per- 
manently affect his health, this particular incident may be considered closed. 

Such was the indignation of the foreign community in Seoul at these 
excesses, that meetings have been held to consider their future attitude 
towards the Japanese, and the missionaries seriously considered a suggestion 
to leave the country in a body by way of public protest. Mr. Alston, who has 
already mentioned this matter in Tokyo, suggests that the attention of the 
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Japanese Embassy should be drawn to this threat of the missionaries and to 
the possibility of a boycott of Corea by all foreigners, which would have a 
most disastrous effect on Japan’s prestige abroad. 

We have lately received a complaint from the World’s Evangelical Alliance 
that the persecution of the native Christians has been especially bitter, and 
it seems to be a fact that churches have been burnt, though whether specially 
signalled out for destruction as apart from the surrounding buildings it is 
difficult to say. This if established will produce a great outcry. 

There is probably some foundation for the Japanese statements that the 
missionaries in some cases have contributed, unconsciously perhaps, towards 
fostering a spirit of discontent among their pupils and that might account 
for special measures of repression against the Christians, but this would 
probably be more on account of their advanced political views than of their 
religious tenets. Bishop Trollope himself told me that he was unable entirely 
to exculpate the American missionaries from all share of responsibility in the 
movement, though their influence had been indirect and unconscious, a 
result of the American point of view and system of teaching of the missionaries. 


3. Underlying Causes 

A. Government Administration. The real source of the present trouble is to be 
found in the Japanese policy of ‘Japanising’ Corea completely. Instead of 
trying to administer the country in the interest of the natives with a view to 
educating them up to take a larger share in the Government, as we do in 
India and Egypt, the Japanese do exactly the reverse. The share allowed to 
the Coreans in the administration of the country is consistently diminished 
and the number of Japanese officials increased, while the military element 
are kept always in the foreground, and invariably called upon at the slightest 
provocation to show their strength. 

In a letter dated May 18th to Mr. Max Muller, Bishop Trollope says: 
“The whole tendency of the Japanese Government appears to be to supplant 
Corean by Japanese officials. Of the thirteen provincial Governors, only four 
are now Coreans, and so with the Prefects. In one case well known to me an 
efficient and popular Corean Prefect was recently removed to make room for 
a Japanese who was said to have been previously a second-class clerk in the 
Seoul Waterworks. Even the Corean headmen of wards and villages are 
now being replaced by Japanese. The same applies to other departments of 
the civil service, and the country is full of petty Japanese officials, of no 
particular efficiency, paid out of the Corean taxes.’ Moreover Japanese are 
in many cases paid much higher salaries than Coreans occupying similar 
positions, although Corea is now being made financially independent of 
Japan. 

B. Language. The Japanese language is being forced on the Coreans and, 
unlike our civil servants in India, it 1s quite an exception for a Japanese 
official in Corea to know the language. This however has done nothing to 
generate fondness for Japan among the rising generation—as the Japanese 
assumed it would—rather the contrary, as some of the most disaffected 
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Coreans and leaders in the present movement for independence are found 
among those who speak Japanese best. 

As a result of the insistence on the Japanese language, English and other 
foreign languages are hardly, if at all, taught in the higher schools of Corea. 
There is no University in Corea and as knowledge of English or German is 
necessary to secure entrance into a Japanese University, the young Corean 
student is practically debarred from a University education. 

C. Japanese Immigration on the Land. Here again Bishop Trollope writes: 
“The Japanese Government profess only to import Japanese farmers into 
Corea to develop the waste and uncultivated land. In point of fact the 
Coreans as a result of direct or indirect pressure are being turned out of their 
farms in Southern Corea by the thousand. Any day a large crowd of such 
people emigrating to Manchuria may be seen at the railway station in Seoul. 
They are said to number about 1,000 a week.’ 

D. Administration of Justice. As regards justice between Coreans and 
Japanese, the Bishop says: ‘I believe Count Terauchi did much to secure this 
when he was Governor-General,2 but my impression is that there has been 
a great falling off since he left, and the fact that legal procedure is carried on 
entirely in Japanese and according to Japanese procedure militates strongly 
against the Corean’s chances of securing justice.’ 


Remedies 


All idea of the re-establishment of Corean independence may be at once 
dismissed as being outside the sphere of practical politics, but it is possible 
to suggest certain remedial measures which would mitigate the extreme 
harshness of the military régime in Corea and thus tend to improve the lot 
of the Coreans and remove causes for disaffection without in any way 
weakening the hold of Japan on the country. 

A. Substitution of a civilian for a military Governor-General. Mr. Alston 
writing on April 23rd says he hears that this has practically been decided on 
and that Mr. Mizuno, for a short tme Home Minister in 1918, will probably 
succeed General Viscount Hasegawa as Governor-General. 

B. While the above would be a step in the right direction, the main 
thing, as Viscount Kato (late Ambassador in London and an ex- Minister of 
Foreign Affairs) said in a recent speech, would be to gain the confidence of 
the Coreans by granting them some form of self-government in due course. 
“The allegiance of Colonials’, he said, ‘would not be secured by regarding 
and treating them as tools for the benefit of Japan.’ 

Of course progress in this direction must be gradual, and the Coreans 
must be educated up for the purpose. As a first step, however, the system of 
replacing Corean officials by Japanese should be put a stop to and wherever 
possible Coreans should be employed. 

If the Japanese Government really intend to substitute civil for military 
rule and realise—as there are indeed signs that they are beginning to do— 
that a change in the present system is imperative, might it not be possible 

2 1910-16, 
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as a beginning for the Japanese to allow a Corean Ministry to be formed 
with Japanese advisors [sic] somewhat on the system that we have in Egypt? 
It might anyhow be worth while putting some such suggestion before Vis- 
count Chinda as it would be interesting to hear what he has to say to it. 

C. Language. The study of the Corean language should be encouraged 
instead of penalised and the compulsory teaching of Japanese in the schools 
abolished. Some of the more thoughtful Japanese themselves regard the 
policy of forcing the use of the Japanese language on the Coreans as a mis- 
take. The Corean language should be placed at least in a position of equality 
with Japanese in the law courts, in order to restore confidence in the latter 
by an impartial administration of justice as between Coreans and Japanese. 

A certain knowledge of Corean should be required from the Japanese 
Officials, at all events from those whose duties bring them in contact with 
the natives. 

D. There should be a certain measure of freedom of speech, of public 
meeting, and of the press. “The people’, Mr. Alston writes, ‘are denied all 
organs for ventilating their grievances, the press being entirely controlled by 
the Japanese Government.’ 

I venture to suggest that these remedial measures for the admittedly de- 
plorable condition of affairs in Corea might usefully be brought to the notice 
of the Japanese Ambassador if Lord Curzon discusses the question of Corea 
with his Excellency. 

Mr. Alston has already drawn the attention of the Japanese Government 
to the necessity of reform in that country and I have been informed con- 
fidentially that the American Government have also made friendly repre- 
sentations on the question to the Japanese Embassy in Washington. 

W. G. M. M. 


No. 420 
Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received July 10) 


No. 363 Telegraphic [100979/4004/ 10] 
PEKING, July 6, 1919 

Thibet. 

My telegram No. 357.! 

In view of tissue of sensational falsehoods which have appeared in 
Japanese newspapers in China and Japan respecting our Thibetan negotia- 
tions following statement authorised by Chinese Government and myself was 
issued by Reuters here. 

With reference to statements that have been appearing recently in press in 

' Not printed. This telegram of July 1, 1919 (received July 2), referred to current 
Anglo-Chinese negotiations concerning Tibet, for which see below, and No. 453. In his 
telegram No. 357 Sir J. Jordan had stated in particular: ‘Japanese papers are publishing 
the most sensational accounts of our demands with view of diverting attention from Shan- 


tung question. If negotiations about latter question are allowed to take precedence of ours 
in regard to Tibet it is morally certain that we shall fail to reach a settlement.’ 
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Far East regarding certain demands which are alleged to have been made by 
Great Britain on China with regard to Thibet, Reuters’ Agency learns from 
British Legation and from Wai-Chiao-Pu? that there is absolutely no truth 
in these rumours. 

Facts as regards matter are that in response to Great Britain’s invitation 
to China to take steps to bring this long standing frontier dispute with Thibet 
to an end, certain proposals for a settlement of this question were recently 
made not by Great Britain, but by China.3 These proposals are now being 
examined by British Government whose only object in matter is as friendly 
middleman to assist China and Thibet in coming to an agreement for restora- 
tion of their former friendly relations and in arriving at a stable settlement 
of boundary question which will be equally acceptable to both parties and 
conduce to peace of Central Asia. 

China on her part is also anxious for a settlement of this question. She was 
unable to ratify Treaty drawn up in Simla in 19144 but if some modification 
of frontier then laid down can be secured through the good offices of Great 
Britain, she will be very willing to come to an agreement. 

Last paragraph was added at special request of Wai-Chiao-Pu. Resigna- 
tion of Minister for Foreign Affairs is embarrassing but attitude of Chinese 
Government is otherwise very favourable. Danger lies in further delay in 
opening negotiations. 

Repeated to Tokio. 

Repeated to India. 


2 The Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 3 See No. 453, note 2. 

4 This treaty was the so-called Tripartite Agreement, although it was concluded, on 
July 3, 1914, only as between Great Britain and Tibet since the Chinese delegate, who had 
initialled the draft of the agreement on his own authority on April 27, 1914, subsequently, 
on instructions from the Chinese Government, refused to sign the agreement. (In this 
connexion the Wai Chiao Pu had stated in a note of June 29, 1914, to Sir J. Jordan: ‘This 
Government has several times stated that it gives its support to the majority of the articles 
of the Convention. The part which it is unable to agree to is that dealing with the question 
of boundary [sic].”) The text of the Tripartite Agreement, as concluded between Great 
Britain and Tibet, is printed by C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and 
Sanads relating to India and Neighbouring Countries, vol. xiv (Calcutta, 1929), pp. 35-38. 

Further negotiations with the Chinese government in connexion with the Tripartite 
Agreement were suspended during the First World War. In the course of that period there 
ensued sporadic Sino-Tibetan hostilities, in the latter part of which Tibetan forces, which 
were supplied with arms and ammunition by the Government of India, repulsed Chinese 
forces beyond the border of Outer Tibet. In the summer of 1918 a temporary truce was 
arranged through the good offices of Mr. Teichman, a British consular officer, and there 
was laid down a provisional boundary which the local Chinese and Tibetan military 
authorities agreed to respect. The Chinese central government, which exercised slight 
effective control over the border regions in question, did not confirm this provisional 
arrangement which, however, continued in local operation in the summer of 1919. 
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No. 421 
Sir 7. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received August 21) 
No. 317 [118937/16000/10} 


PEKING, july 7, 1919 
My Lord, 

It is stall too early to state with any precision the sequence of events leading 
to the refusal of the Chinese Delegates to sign the Treaty of Peace at Versailles. 

As reported to your Lordship in my telegram No. 298' of May 2gth, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had officially informed my colleagues and myself 
that the Delegates had been instructed to sign: and it was therefore with some 
surprise that we received the first rumours that they had refused to do so. 
The rumour received confirmation, however, in the proferred resignation of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who refused to receive the Diplomatic Body 
on Wednesday, July 1st, the usual weekly reception at the Wai Chiao Pu. 
Monsieur Ch’en Lu has since been requested to continue in office but abstains 
from doing so. 

Even now it is not quite clear how the Delegates came to take the action 
they did. The latest information is to the effect that at the last moment fresh 
telegraphic instructions were wired to Paris forbidding them to sign save 
with a reservation on the subject of Shantung: but it seems to me quite 
possible that even if such instructions were in fact sent, they may have arrived 
after the event. 

The most probable explanation of the Delegates’ decision to abstain from 
signing is to be found in the pressure which was brought to bear upon them 
by public opinion in China. They are said to have received some 7,000 
telegrams, many of them of a very threatening nature, from public bodies in 
this country, and they doubtless realised that it was safer to comply with the 
clearly expressed views of the mass of their countrymen than to yield strict 
obedience to the instructions of a vacillating Government. 

The point is not cleared up in the telegram from the Delegates to the 
Chinese Government of the 28th June, of which I enclose a précis.2 After 
recounting the various efforts made to save the situation for China and the 
various rebuffs which they received at the hands of the Powers, the Chinese 
Delegates state their intention not to sign but to file with the President of the 
Conference a declaration that they are reserving to the Chinese Government 
the final right of decision as regards the Treaty with Germany. 

From enquiries which I have made in authoritative quarters I learn that 
the text of the telegram is correct. The telegram, however, though coming 
nominally from Lu Tseng-hsiang must really have emanated from Mr. 
Wellington Ku as the latter appears to have been the only Chinese Delegate 
in Paris the day that the treaty was signed. 

Public opinion has hardly had time to consider the effects that non- 
signature of the treaty will have for China. But there is undoubtedly a 


™ Not printed. 2 Not printed: see below. 
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universal feeling of relief that China has refrained from signing her own 
death-warrant, as the papers have put it.3 Indeed it 1s safe to say that, if the 
Chinese Delegates had signed the treaty as it at present stands their lives 
would have been in peril on their return to this country. At the moment the 
fate of Shantung is the one question engaging attention, and any surrender 
of Chinese rights would have been received with execration throughout 
China. 

The situation is one which may conceivably be exploited with advantage 
by our enemies. China has much to offer Germany and Germans are the 
people of all others who are by experience best qualified to profit by the 
unfortunate impasse which has been created. The German concessions at 
Tientsin and Hankow are both in China’s hands, as are also the Chinghsing 
mines and much valuable German property in other parts of the country. 
The Chinese Government owes such large sums of money to German firms 
that it hesitates to liquidate their property for fear of finding a balance on the 
wrong side of the account. In this confused situation there is ample room 
for a working understanding on lines so familiar to the genius of the two 
nationalities. Germany will probably be willing to waive all extra-territorial 
privileges and to commit her fortunes to the goodwill of China provided she 
can secure participation in the Customs tariff on equal terms with other 
Powers. If she does so, China will have a great incentive to furnish an object 
lesson which may influence other Powers to forego [sic], in part at least, their 
exterritorial rights with a view to securing the advantages which unrestricted 
residence and industrial opportunities will confer on their rivals. 

For the moment at least the Paris decision has placed China within the 
orbit of enemy intrigue, and has sensibly lessened the influence which the 
Allies have hitherto exercised upon her policy. Great Britain and America 
have now, it seems to me from my limited outlook, to make their choice. 
They have either to let China drift reluctantly into the arms of Germany or 
to point out forcibly to Japan that the Shantung award must be so modified 
as to prevent such a very undesirable contingency. For this purpose specific 
guarantees and not general assurances are required, and I have roughly 
indicated in my telegram No. 347¢ the nature of the settlement which might 
effect the object in view. 


3 In this connexion Sir J. Jordan had briefly reported in Peking telegram No. 364 of 
July 6 (received that day): ‘Military party headed by Tuan Chi Jui still appears to be in 
favour of signature, but public opinion overwhelmingly approves action of delegates.’ 

4 Not printed. In this telegram of June 23 (received next day) Sir J. Jordan had stated 
in particular: ‘If Japan is well advised she will in her own interests forego [stc] full measure 
of Paris award and it appears to me that it is through Consortium and a scheme of railway 
internationalisation in China that best (? if not) only chance of a readju:tment cf Shantung 
settlement (? now) lies. Any such settlement to be satisfactory to Foreign and Chinese 
public opinion must postulate two things: (1) Tsingtao Tsinanfu Railway must be a Chinese 
Government railway on same footing as Peking—Mukden, Tientsin—Pukou, Peking—-Hankow 
and other railways in China and Japanese connection with its management must be same as 
foreign connection with above railways. (2) Tsingtao must be opened as an ordinary treaty 
port with an International settlement on model of Shanghai one. Any arrangement which 
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There are other considerations of a more far-reaching kind which in my 
opinion make it dangerous for us to treat China as a truant amongst the 
Allies. We cannot afford to see the establishment of a military hegemony in 
the East to take the place of the one that it has cost so much suffering and 
bloodshed to suppress in the West, and Japan and Germany are the two 
Powers who still command the admiration of the military party in China. 
German officers will presumably be a drug in the market after the conclusion 
of peace, and China with its million and a quarter of half-trained soldiers 
might conceivably furnish an outlet for their energies. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JorDAN 


would exclude Shantung Railways from scope of Consortium would only accentuate still 
further gravity of situation which Paris decision has created. And there is no necessity for it, 
for Japan, if confronted with alternative of exclusion from railway participation in rest of 
China, would soon yield. It would be a gross betrayal of British interests to accept exclusion 
from Shantung and grant participation in Yangtze valley.’ 


No. 422 
Foreign Office Memorandum 


[634/1/7/15725] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 11, 1919' 
Japanese Policy in China 

Japanese policy in China is largely opportunist but it is always guided by 
the consideration that Japan’s interests are best served by a weak China. 
Accordingly, when Yuan Shih-kai made himself dictator and showed the 
possibility of enforcing the Central Government’s rule over all China they 
supported his opponents—the southern or ‘constitutional’ party. After his 
death there was a complete volte face and for the last three years they have 
given their support to the northern or military party which with its large 
numbers of useless troops and unprofitable expenditure has caused a heavy 
drain on China’s resources. In return for supplies of money, arms and 
ammunition the Japanese have received concessions of every description 
including railways which when built will allow them to threaten the capital. 
Since the armistice there have been indications of a change in favour of a 
more moderate policy. The Japanese have for instance agreed, with the 
other Powers, not to supply any more munitions to China or to countenance 
further financial advances until her internal differences have been composed. 
At the present moment Japanese policy in China centres in the Shantung 

1 This dateline (at foot in original) and the heading above are in the filed copy in the 
handwriting of Sir E. Crowe who was, however, in Paris as a member of the British Peace 
Delegation. The present text is supplied from the files of the British Peace Delegation, no 
copy having been traced in the main archives of the Foreign Office. The text printed below 


was in typescript in the original, and the authorship is not specified (cf., however, note 2 
below). 
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question, and here the solution depends entirely on how far the Japanese 
carry out the assurances they have given in Paris. These assurances in them- 
selves may be regarded as satisfactory and if properly and promptly executed 
should leave the Chinese with very little cause of complaint, as they provide 
for the surrender to China of the sovereign rights over every part of Shantung 
including Kiaochow, the Japanese retaining only certain economic rights in 
that region. But the question is how far the Japanese will prove true? to their 
word and here the experience of the past regarding Japanese policy in Man- 
churia, where they were equally prodigal in promises, makes it difficult not 
to feel some suspicions as to their real intentions in Shantung. 

Our policy and that of the other Allies is to secure the prompt and complete 
execution by Japan of her promises vis-d-vis China in regard to Shantung.. .3 

It will be remembered that after the fall of Tsingtao the Japanese deter- 
mined to put their position in Shantung on a recognised footing. They 
accordingly in 1915 entered into negotiations with the Chinese, which cul- 
minated in an ultimatum, whereby China was forced to agree to recognise 
any arrangement come to between Japan and Germany at the Peace Con- 
ference as to the disposal of the latter’s rights in Shantung. In 1917 Great 
Britain, France and Russia agreed to support Japan’s claims at the Peace 
Conference. In September 1918 the Japanese position in Shantung was 
greatly strengthened by the Chinese voluntarily making certain railway 
agreements which tacitly admitted Japanese succession to German rights 
there. In addition when Lu, the chief Chinese delegate, left China for Paris, 
he called at Tokio and agreed to work in harmony with the Japanese dele- 
gates at the Conference. 

When therefore the Conference opened, the Japanese had every hope that, 
apart possibly from America, there would be no opposition to their claim to 
succeed to German rights. 

In practice however they have encountered several difficulties. 

Firstly the Peace Conference showed a tendency to put off a discussion 
of the Shantung question until a preliminary Peace had been concluded. 
This difficulty was overcome by the Japanese intimating that they would be 
unable to sign any peace until the question had been settled. 

They still had to face American opposition. They accordingly decided 
to seek an interview with President Wilson and put their case before him as 
follows. There could be no question of applying the mandatory system to 
Shantung: it was merely a question of recognising an arrangement already 
concluded between China and Japan. Equally unacceptable was the pro- 
posal to surrender Shantung to the Allied Powers and allow its fate to be 
decided after the Conference. The Chinese delegates had agreed to work in 


2 This word was a manuscript correction, apparently in the handwriting of Mr. Max 
Muller, to the typescript of the filed copy. 

3 A sentence relating to a confidential source is here omitted. This sentence referred, in 
particular, to the future policy of Japan, which would ‘no doubt continue to be opportunist’. 

4 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1979, 


vol. v, pp. 109-10. 
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harmony with them but no sooner did they arrive at the Conference than they 
started an anti-Japanese propaganda which threatened to convert a simple 
question into a serious problem of Far Eastern politics. 

The Japanese delegates went on to explain to President Wilson that Japan 
had two schools of politics as regards China, the ‘strong’ and the ‘moderate’. 
As the war drew to a close the latter had gained in influence and the present 
Cabinet belonged to it. The abolition of spheres of influence was strongly 
favoured by members of the present Government: in fact they were quite 
satisfied with the policy of the open door and equal opportunity in China. 

The question then came before the Council of Three and the Japanese 
delegates expressed the opinion to their Government that the decision 
entirely depended on the United States attitude as they were satisfied that 
France and Great Britain would stand by their engagements. 

The third difficulty came from the attitude of the Chinese delegates. Lu, 
who had promised to work in harmony with the Japanese delegation, on 
arrival in Paris retired into the background, and left Messrs. Wang and Koo 
to state China’s case. After the Shantung question had been settled in 
Japan’s favour, the Chinese delegation announced its intention of signing 
with a reservation on this point. In view of the agitation being carried on in 
China, which ended in an anti-Japanese boycott being started, the Japanese 
Government endeavoured to get the Chinese Government to telegraph to 
their delegates to sign unconditionally. The question was first raised by 
the Chinese Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs who suggested commencing 
negotiations for the rendition of Tsingtao and he at the same time expressed 
the President’s regret for the attitude of the delegates at the Conference. 
The Japanese Minister replied that he would have to consult his Govern- 
ment but he would first like to know whether the Chinese Government had 
instructed their delegates to sign with a reservation, as if so it was hardly in 
keeping with their professions of friendliness. If they were to agree to sign 
unconditionally, he thought the discussion might take place forthwith. The 
Japanese Government thereupon authorised a communication to be made, 
once the Chinese had agreed to unconditional signature, in the following terms: 

‘Japan in accordance with the repeated declarations of the Japanese 
Government and with the agreements between Japan and China is resolved 
to restore to China the leasehold of Kiaochow when that leasehold shall have 
been ceded to Japan by Germany under the Peace Treaty. Accordingly if 
the Chinese Government has no objection, negotiations between Japan and 
China as to details of the restoration of the Kiaochow Leased Territory will 
be opened as soon as the Peace Treaty, now presented by the Allied and 
Associated Powers to Germany, has been signed and has become operative 
in respect of Japan and China and Germany.’ 

As the Chinese delegation stated their intention of fighting the question to 
the last, the Japanese Legation in Peking questioned the Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and were told that Wang and Koo appeared to be entirely 
responsible for the line taken by China and that Lu was led by them. The 
Vice Minister added that Lu had been instructed that if no concrete advan- 
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tage was to be gained from insisting on a reservation he should sign the 
Treaty unconditionally and that if Wang and Koo refused to sign the Chinese 
Minister in London was to do so instead. This explanation was accepted as 
satisfactory and the communication referred to above was made on the 
understanding that there would be no further question of any reservation. 

When the decision of the Conference became known in China, there was 
intense dissatisfaction amongst the Chinese which eventually took the form 
of an anti-Japanese boycott. This the Japanese endeavoured to counter by 
all possible means. Mr. Alston for instance reports that ten members of a 
secret society were to be despatched to Shanghai disguised as Chinese, where 
they would have assassinated foreigners to show that the feeling was anti- 
foreign rather than anti-Japanese. The scheme was discovered and the men 
stopped. Sir J. Jordan reports that efforts to use our Tibetan negotiations 
to distract attention from the Shantung question had partially succeeded. 
Pamphlets of Japanese origin accusing Great Britain of intending to annex 
large parts of Western China had been distributed but the lies were so crude 
that they were likely to defeat their own object. Lastly the Japanese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs telegraphed to Washington that although the present 
disturbances in China were ostensibly due to the Shantung question they 
were in a large measure caused by agitation of a Bolshevist nature compli- 
cated by internal political motives and accentuated by the open support of 
British and American subjects resident in China and he instructed the 
Japanese Ambassador to draw the United States Government’s attention to 
the situation. 

It is too early to judge how far the foolish refusal of the Chinese Delegates 
to sign the Peace Treaty will be seized on by the Japanese in order to defer 
the opening of the proposed negotiations for the surrender of Kiaochow, but 
it is obvious that it provides them with a very good excuse for doing so. 


No. 423 
Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received September 3) 


No. 328 [124334]/124334/10] 
PEKING, July 11, 1919 
My Lord, 

In my telegram No. 376! of the roth instant I mentioned the appointment 
of General Hsii Shu-cheng on the 13th ultimo as Frontier Commissioner for 
the North West, and his appointment on the 24th ultimo to the post of 
Commander-in-chief of Frontier Defence Forces in the North West. 

It is difficult to gauge accurately the intention underlying these appoint- 
ments. To prepare the way for them an active propaganda has been carried 
on in those organs of the native press which are in the pay of the pro-Japanese 
Military Party and its adjuncts, with the object of spreading the idea, which 
I believe to be baseless, that Mongolia is in imminent danger from Bolshe- 

1 Not printed: see below. 
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viks and Russian partisans. Semenoff,? in particular, whose disloyalty to 
Kolchak} and intrigues with Japan are well known, is indicated as having 
designs upon Mongolia which require to be checked. A certain proportion 
of the Chinese public believes that the presence of Bolsheviks in Mongolia ts 
being used as a pretext to enable China through the agency of General Hsi 
and his troops to recover the rights in that region which she lost by virtue of 
the Sino-Russian Agreements of 1913 and 1915.4 That opinion bases itself 
on the fact that a considerable number of troops—1o0,000 it is said—are now 
concentrated at Kalgan, and that aeroplanes and other supplies, including 
a large number of motor-cars, have recently been purchased by the military 
authorities. On the other hand, a prominent official opposed to the military 
clique recently informed me in the most positive terms that nothing was 
farther from the intentions of General Hsii than to lead an army into the in- 
hospitable grasslands of Mongolia. My informant stated that the object of the 
militarists is, first, to create a pretext which will show that the forces which 
they now control and those which they intend to raise are necessary to the 
country’s defence, and, secondly, to place General Hsii in a position in which 
he can pawn or sell railway, mining and other rights in Mongolia, and so 
raise money from his Japanese friends, money so raised to be used for the 
purpose of making secure the control of the military clique over China. 

As reported in my telegram No. 376,' information which I derive from the 
Private Secretary to the President is to the effect that the military party and 
their Japanese supporters are promoting a movement for the exploitation of 
the mineral resources of Mongolia and for general co-operation in future 
contingencies. 

Whether an invasion of Mongolia be actually intended or not the recent 
appointments of General Hsii are an indication of the determination of the 
military clique to remain, by fair means or foul, the dominant force in China. 

The precarious condition of the Government which followed upon the 
removal from office of Mr. T’s‘ao Ju-lin, Minister of Finance, and two other 
pro-Japanese officials, reported in my telegram No. 322! of the 11th ultimo, 
has become worse in consequence of the failure of the Chinese Delegates at 
Paris to sign the Peace Treaty. It is clear that their failure to do so was not 
expected by the Government, the President, Acting Premier, and Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs having all assured me in the most definite terms 
that China would sign the Treaty without reservation. As a consequence of 
this apparent breach of faith, the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs desires 
to resign his post, and has in the meantime obtained ‘sick-leave’. But the 
Delegates wisely chose to be guided in their action by the public opinion of 
the great mass of their countrymen, and have gained in popular favour in 
proportion as the Government has been discredited. The pro-Japanese clique 


2 For the activities at that period of the Russian Cossack Ataman Semenov cf. Volume 
III, Chap. IT passim. 

3 Admiral Kolchak was head of the White Russian administration at Omsk: v. ibid. 

¢ Printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cvii, pp. 732 ff., and vol. cx, pp. 810 ff., 
respectively. 
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- are angry at what they characterise as disobedience of instructions by the 
Paris Mission and are redoubling their efforts to secure the appointment of 
a man of their choice to the post of Premier; their recent attitude to the 
President, who desired the appointment of a non-party man, has been de- 
scribed as a declaration of war upon him. 

The political situation of the Chinese Central Government may at the 
present moment be roughly outlined as follows: A weak but well-meaning 
President, respected by all that is conservative and much that is radical in 
this country; a weak Premier, who stepped into the breach at a time when 
there was no one else to fill it and whose one idea is to vacate office at the 
earliest possible moment; and a Cabinet, three of whose most important 
Ministries have either a temporary head or none at all. To these difficulties 
are added a Ministry of Finance which has been reduced to making [sic] 
short loans at a rate of over 30 per cent. per annum and a powerful enemy, 
united for the moment by its greed for money and power, in the shape of the 
military leaders of North China. 


I have, &c., 
J. N. JoRDAN 
No. 424 
Record by Sir 7. Tilley of a conversation with the Chinese Minister in London 
[106973/16000/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1919 
China & Japan 

The Chinese Minister asked me today if I thought Lord Curzon would 
mention to the Japanese either here or in Paris the idea which he had (on 
his own initiative & privately) put forward! of suggesting to the Japanese 
Govt. that they should name some date for the restoration of Tsingtao to 
China. 

I said I thought Lord Curzon would do so (see Secretary of State’s 
Minute on 987522). He said in that case he would telegraph to his Govern- 
ment recommending them to sign the Treaty if a date were fixed for the 
restoration. He had already asked one of the delegates who seemed ready to 
agree. 

The suggestion to the Japanese would of course appear to come from us 
not from the Chinese & the suggestion of a date by them would be made to us 
or the Powers not China. 

Jj. A. GC. T.3 

1 In an earlier conversation with Sir J. Tilley on July 7, 1919. 

2 In this minute of July 9 (not printed) Lord Curzon had stated with reference to the 
Chinese Minister’s suggestion of July 7 (see note 1 above) that he had asked the Japanese 
Ambassador to call on him and would discuss the matter with him. 

3 For a further conversation, on July 14, between Sir J. Tilley and the Chinese Minister 
in London, see No. 442, enclosure 1. 
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No. 425 
Letter from Mr. Butler Wright! to Mr. Max Muller (Received July 15) 
[ 102801/8369/10| 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, LONDON, July £4, 1919 


Dear Mr. Max Miller, 

Referring to our conversation of the gth instant relative to the formation 
of a new International Consortium to provide loans to China,? and especially 
to the statement made by the Representative of the Japanese Group to the 
Representative of the American Group regarding the exclusion of Manchuria | 
and Mongolia from the sphere of the activities of the Consortium, I hasten 
to inform you that before taking further action in this matter my Government 
would be happy to learn whether His Majesty’s Government would support 
the principle that the exclusion from the scope of the Consortium of the 
regions designated is inadmissible. 

I shall of course not fail immediately to transmit by telegraph such in- 
formation on this point as you may be able to give me. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. BUTLER WRIGHT 


! Counsellor in the American Embassy in London. 

2 For preceding negotiations concerning the formation of a new international consortium 
to provide loans to China see Cmd. 1214 of 1921, Correspondence respecting the new financial 
consortium in China, pp. 5-32, and, in the present volume, No. 433, enclosure 2. (See also Papers 
relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1918, pp. 169 ff. and 1919, vol. i, pp. 420 ff.) 
With reference to the conversation of July 9, 1919, Mr. Max Muller minuted on this letter: 

‘The conversation on the oth instant to which Mr. Butler Wright refers was an informal 
meeting I had at a private house with representatives of the American State Dept., Embassy 
& Group & Sir Charles Addis. 

‘The Japanese claim to exclude Manchuria & Mongolia from the scope of the Con- 
sortium was discussed & I was asked to state what our attitude was to this claim. I replied 
that we had no official knowledge of any such claim beyond the fact that Sir C. Addis had 
sent us for our information copies of the letters on the subject that had passed between the 
representatives of the American & Japanese groups & that we were waiting for the 
American Govt., as authors of the scheme, to approach us. (See my minutes on 92705 & 
95662 [not printed].) Sir C. Addis confirmed this view. It appeared that the British, French 
& American groups regarded the claim as inadmissible & that this view was shared by the 
American Govt. 

‘It was suggested that the American Govt. should take the lead in suggesting concerted 
representations to the Japanese Govt. in regard to this claim, but they now ask us first for 
a definite statement that we regard the claim as inadmissible. 

‘I would suggest that we might safely do so as there is no doubt that the exclusion of these 
2 provinces would destroy the very principle on which the Consortium is based, viz. to 
eliminate special claims in particular spheres of interest & to throw open the whole of 
China without reserve to the combined activities of an international group; & would 
provoke the revival of similar claims on the part of other nations & stir up the very 
difficulties which the Consortium is designed to obviate. 

‘Moreover there are good grounds for regarding this claim as a try on on the part of the 
Japanese & I believe that they would sooner yield on this point,—perhaps with some slight 
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concessions from the side of the other groups,—than find themselves excluded from the 
Consortium. 
‘W. G. M. M. 


15/7/19" 
This paper was further minuted by Sir J. Tilley and Lord Curzon, and initialled by 
Sir R. Graham, as follows: ‘I quite agree. J. A. C. T. 15. 7. 
‘R. G. 16/7. 
‘I would not yield for one moment. C. 16/7.’ 


No. 426 


Letter from Mr. Max Muller to Mr. Butler Wright 
No. 102801/10F [102801/8369/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, july 17, 1919 
Dear Mr. Butler Wright, 

I have referred to Lord Curzon your letter of the 14th instant' by which 
you inquired, for the information of your Government, whether His Majesty’s 
Government share the American view as to the inadmissibility of the Japa- 
nese claim to exclude Manchuria and Mongolia from the sphere of the activi- 
ties of the Consortium. 

As I told you this morning over the telephone, Lord Curzon authorises 
me to state that he regards this claim of the Japanese group as totally in- 
admissible.? 

Yours sincerely, 
W. G. Max MULLER 

1 No. 425. 

2 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, p. 467. 


No. 427 
Minute by Mr. Kerr (Paris)! 
[104444/16000/ 10} 

PARIS, july 17, 1919 

I was asked, when in London, certain questions in regard to what answer 
should be made to parliamentary questions in regard to the Shantung affair. 
As these questions are likely to continue, I send you, in case you have not 
already got it, a summary of the undertakings given by Japan to the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers in regard to Kiaochow and Shantung. You 
will remember that the Allied and Associated Powers agreed that by the 


Treaty of Peace, the German rights in Shantung should be transferred to 
Japan. Japan had already intimated ex proprio motu that she was prepared to 


t This minute was sent from Paris by Mr. Kerr, private secretary to Mr. Lloyd George, 
to Sir R. Graham at the Foreign Office (received July 18). 
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hand back to China all the more important of these rights. The conditions 
upon which Japan agreed to do this are clearly set forth in the memorandum 
above mentioned which was prepared by Sir Maurice Hankey and formally 
handed to the Chinese Delegation on behalf ofthe Council of Four. (Attached 
C.F. Minutes, June 6, 1919.)? 

The question is bound to arise as to whether this document should or 
should not be published. Its publication would undoubtedly allay excite- 
ment in China and satisfy misgivings in Great Britain and America. In 
Mr. Balfour’s view we have already done all that Japan could reasonably be 
expected to require from us in agreeing to the transfer in the Treaty of Peace 
of the German rights in China to Japan on the conditions above mentioned. 
The Japanese, I understand, are unwilling to make any further public 
declaration in regard to their intentions and obligations to the Allies than 
that which was made by Baron Makino to the press some weeks ago.3 They 
think rightly or wrongly that anything they said would be misinterpreted 
both in China and Japan from opposite points of view. Mr. Balfour thinks 
that while we cannot, in these circumstances, expect the Japanese to make 
any further declaration themselves if they do not wish to do so, we, that is to 
say, the British Government, as one of the Council of Four, have a perfect 
right to announce publicly the conditions upon which we assented to the 
inclusion in the Treaty of Peace of the criticised clauses. We consented to the 
inclusion of the clauses in order to make things easy for the Japanese Govern- 
ment in dealing with public opinion at home. We have an equal right to 
expect the Japanese Government, in accordance with the whole underlying 
principle of the Conference of Peace, to raise no objections to the publication 
of binding understandings which have a vital bearing upon the question of 
peace and which are necessary in order to calm public opinion. 

Should it, therefore, become necessary Mr. Balfour considers that His 
Majesty’s Government have the right to publish the aforesaid d&cument 
after notifying the Japanese Government of their intention to do so, for the 
above mentioned reasons. While this is his considered view, he feels that the 
matter is one which requires very delicate handling. He thinks that while 
we should not put Viscount Chinda in the position of vetoing any action we 
think it necessary to take, we should, if possible, carry him with us. 


P. H. Kerr 


2 Not attached to filed copy. The reference is uncertain: neither of the minutes of the 
two meetings of the Council of Four held on June 6, 1919, refer to the present question 
(cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, 
vol. vi, pp. 210-31; cf. also, however, ibid., pp. 89-90). The above-mentioned memo- 
randum, prepared by Sir M. Hankey, was, however, attached to the filed copy of Mr. Kerr’s 
minute and is printed in the annex below. 

3 See Introductory Note, note 5. 
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ANNEX TO No. 427 
M. 233 


Memorandum prepared for the strictly confidential use of the Chinese Delegation at 

the Peace Conference, based on the Records of the Council of the Principal Allied and 

Associated Powers, and containing the assurances given by the Japanese respecting 

the eventual restoration to China of the leased territory of Ktao Chow and the disposal 
of the German rights in Shantung 


The policy of Japan consists in restoring the Shantung Peninsula to China 
in full sovereignty, only retaining the economic privileges which had been 
granted to Germany as well as the right of establishing a concession at 
Tsingtao under the usual conditions. So far as the existing railway is con- 
cerned, i.e. the Tsingtao—Tsinan railway and its branches, which is to be- 
come a mixed Sino-Japanese enterprise, the owners of the railway will use 
special police only to ensure security for traffic. They will be used for no 
other purpose. The police force is to be composed of Chinese, and such 
Japanese instructors as the Directors of the railway may select will be 
appointed by the Chinese Government. 

The Japanese propose to surrender all military control over the Peninsula, 
including the fifty-kilometre zone round Kiao Chow within which German 
troops were allowed but not Chinese, and all interference with the civil 
administration of the territory. Their intention is fully to restore Chinese 
sovereignty within the leased territory. 

They further gave assurances that the maintenance of a garrison at Tsinan 
is a purely provisional measure which will be continued only during the 
period of transition immediately following peace, and this period it is their 
intention to make as short as possible. They explained that the troops had 
previously been lined out along the railway at a number of points, and the 
concentration at Tsingtao and Tsinanfu had been regarded merely as a step 
towards their final withdrawal. Although no date was named for the deter- 
mination of this transitory arrangement the Japanese gave assurances that 
the troops would be withdrawn as soon as practicable and that the fortifica- 
tions built by Germany would not be included in the area of the residential 
concession to be granted to Japan in the town of Tsingtao. 

The German rights which the Japanese propose to retain are economic 
in their character. They consist in:— 

1. A right to claim a residential concession at Tsingtao, which however 
does not exclude, and was not intended to exclude, the right also for other 
countries to organise an international concession there. 

2. The German rights in the railways already built, and the mines associ- 
ated with them. The railways are built on land which is in full Chinese 
sovereignty and subject to Chinese law. 

3. Concessions granted to the Germans for building two other railways. 
These railways, viz:—the Kaomi—Hsiishowfu and Tsinan-Shuntéfu lines, 
are to be built with Japanese capital, and the Japanese capitalists are at this 
moment negotiating with the Chinese Government as to the terms on which 
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the necessary money will be provided. The Chinese Government will be able 
to secure the same position in regard to these railways as it has over other 
railways constructed by foreign capital. 

Further the Japanese Delegates gave explicit assurances to the effect 


(a) That any concession which China gives them at Tsingtao will not 
exclude other foreign enterprise from the Port. 

(6) That the economic control of the existing railway, which the possession 
of the majority of the shares gives them will not be used in any way to 
discriminate between the trade facilities of different nations. 


It should be mentioned that the Japanese Delegates throughout these 
Conversations made it clear that, in the event of any failure by China to 
carry out her share of the bargain, if, for example, she refused to co-operate 
in the formation of the police force or to admit the employment of Japanese 
instructors, Japan reserved the right to fall back, in the last resort, on the 
Sino-Japanese Agreements of 1915 and 1918. President Wilson expressed 
the hope that, in the event of such failure on the part of China, Japan, 
instead of appealing to the Agreements, should voluntarily apply for media- 
tion by the Council of the League of Nations. 

The Japanese Delegates pointed out that, if China carried out her obliga- 
tions loyally, the case would not arise, and that, even if the matter were 
submitted to the League of Nations, Japan nevertheless must reserve her right 
in the last analysis to base herself on the Agreements. 

President Wilson insisted that nothing he had said should be construed as 
a recognition of the Notes exchanged between Japan and China, because 
they were based upon original demands against which the Government of 
the United States had earnestly protested. 

M. P. A. HANKEY 


Secretary 
PARIS, June 5th, 1919 
No. 428 
Record by Mr. Tufton' of a conversation in Paris with Captain Hornbeck 
[634/1/7/15692] 


PARIS, July 18, 1919 

Captain Hornbeck, adviser on Far Eastern affairs to the United States 
delegation, spoke to me yesterday about the Shantung question. The 
Americans are anxious about the situation in China, but think that the 
situation can be saved, if only the Japanese can be persuaded to come out 
into the open and announce to the Peace Conference the lengths to which 
they are prepared to go to restore to China her sovereign rights in Shantung, 
and the completely open door for al] nations in the enterprises in that district. 
The Americans fear that Japan only means to give to the Powers vague 


1 A representative of the Foreign Office on the Economic Section of the British Peace 
Delegation. , 
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assurances which can be easily evaded hereafter when occasion arises, and 
feel that it is the duty of the Powers to convince Japan that it is to her interest 
to act squarely and openly with China on this matter. The Marquis Saionji? 
was a close personal friend of many years standing of M. Clemenceau, who 
had not consulted the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs at all about the 
Far Eastern portion of the Treaty of Peace. This had enabled the Marquis 
to carry off a veritable diplomatic victory in articles 156, 7, 8 of the Treaty. 
These articles, Captain Hornbeck had reason to believe, had been drafted 
by the Japanese, and had been inserted textually in the Treaty without sub- 
mission to the Drafting Committee of the Conference.3 

The Shantung question was playing an important part in the campaign 
in the United States against ratification of the Treaty by the Senate. 

Mr. Lansing, had, before his departure,* spoken and given a memoran- 
dum to Mr. Balfour on the subject, and had acted similarly with Monsieur 
Clemenceau. Captain Hornbeck hoped that the British and French Govern- 
ments would use their best endeavours to induce Japan to come out into the 
open and announce publicly to the Peace Conference & not in secret sesston 
at the Council of Five, how far she was prepared to go in restoring to China her 
rights in the Shantung Province. 

C. Turron® 


2 A Japanese delegate plenipotentiary to the Peace Conference. 

3 This statement was questioned by Sir E. Crowe and referred to Mr. Hurst, Legal 
Adviser on the British Peace Delegation, who minuted on July 21: ‘It is not the case; the 
Shantung Articles were sent to the Drafting Committee by the Supreme Council on April go, 
1919, except the Article which is now 158.’ 

¢ Mr. Lansing had left Paris for the United States on July 12. 

5 Untraced in Foreign Office archives: cf. note 6 below and Nos. 442 and 459. The 
undated memorandum in question is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States: the Lansing Papers 1914-1920, vol. ii, p. 455. 

6 Mr. Tufton further minuted on this paper on July 19: ‘Capt. Hornbeck telephoned to 
me to say he hoped Lord Curzon quite understood the informal nature of the steps taken by 
the U.S. Govt. who did not wish the impression to be given that they were putting pressure 
on Japan. They had heard that Lord Curzon had seen the U.S. [? Japanese: see No. 429] 
Amb’. on the subject. I said I thought Mr. Balfour had informed Lord Curzon fully of 
what had been said to him by Mr. Lansing.’ Sir E. Crowe minuted on this on July 19: ‘No 
further action on our part seems required.’ 


No. 429 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 125 [106210/16000/ ro} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 18, 1919 
Sir, 

This afternoon the Japanese Ambassador came to the Foreign Office for a 
conversation with me which had already been more than once postponed. 
There were three questions which I desired to discuss with him: one of 
capital, and two of minor, importance. 

The first of these related to the whole question of Japanese policy in China, 
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with special reference to the restoration of Shantung: a matter which I 
treated as of first-rate importance with regard to its effect not only on the 
relations between Japan and China, but also on the relations of Japan and 
the Western Powers, including more especially ourselves, in the future. 

The situation, as I depicted it to the Ambassador, was as follows. During 
the war Japan had pursued a policy which aimed at securing commercial and 
political supremacy in China, by many forms of pressure, and particularly by 
a series of loans in return for valuable concessions. China was a great inert 
and amorphous mass, which lay at the mercy of her more alert, powerful, and 
enterprising neighbour. The object of Japan for many years, and especially 
during the war, had been, if not to reduce China to complete dependence, at 
any rate to acquire a hold over her resources which would make Japan her 
practical master in the future. These tactics, pursued in the most systematic 
and unblushing manner, had, I said, produced a state of widespread hostility 
in China itself, resulting in a refusal to sign the Peace Treaty in Paris, a boy- 
cott of Japanese in China, and demonstrations which threatened the future 
peaceful relations of the two countries. They had excited severe criticism in 
America, general suspicion in other quarters, and in our own minds, appre- 
hension lest, in spite of the alliance between our two countnes—to which 
both parties had so faithfully adhered, and which had been so fruitful in 
results—the future might be jeopardised. Indeed Japan, if she practised too 
selfish or inconsiderate a policy, might find herself in a state of isolation m 
the Far East. China might be relatively powerless in her present condition, 
her Statesmen had been guilty of many mistakes, and had to a large extent 
placed her at the mercy of Japan; but what, I asked, would be the situation 
in a few years’ time, when the League of Nations was formally established, 
when Japan and China were both members of it, and when China, in defence 
of her rights or for the protection of her independence, invoked the co- 
operation of the League to secure her from the unwelcome advances of her 
powerful neighbour? The days had gone by, I said, when China could be 
cut up and divided into spheres of influence by foreign Powers. Twentyfive 
years ago, when I was Under-Secretary in the Foreign Office, I remembered 
that the policy of competitive partition had been followed with no great show 
of scruple by the European Powers. Each had claimed its sphere of influence 
from which the remainder were to be excluded: Great Britain in the Yangtse 
Valley, Russia at Port Arthur, Germany at Kiao-Chau, France elsewhere; 
while Japan also was extending herself on similar lines. That day had passed, 
and the future of China did not lie in this sort of subdivision. Neither did it 
lie in the assumption by Japan of the overlordship of the Far East. Since her 
great victories in the Chinese and Russian wars, Japan had undoubtedly 
aspired to occupy some such position in relation to her huge and helpless 
neighbour, but the ideals and principles that were now moving mankind 
were incompatible with any such pretension, except insofar as it was secured 
by the natural advantages of character, propinquity, and resources that Japan 
enjoyed. The future of China, in view of her inability to advance, or even 
to stand, by herself, surely lay in international assistance and co-operation, 
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rather than in the rivalry of groups of interests or the ascendancy of individual 
Powers. Moreover, the national sentiment in China was reviving, and how 
strong were the feelings excited by recent events was shown by the fact that, 
though the Chinese Government had instructed their delegates in Paris to 
sign the Peace Treaty, public opinion in China had rendered this course of 
action impossible, and had produced a state of affairs which was fraught with 
real danger to the peace of the East. 

I went on to say that I was aware that agreenients had been concluded 
between China and Japan, by which the latter justified her action in Paris, 
and to which she had secured the assent of the Allied Powers. Viewing the 
circumstances in which these agreements had been concluded, and the fact 
that China had not been in a position to defend herself, I could not regard 
them as possessing any great validity. Others of the Allies had been hampered 
by treaties or conventions concluded in the earlier stages of the war, under 
conditions entirely different from those that now prevailed. Great Britain 
and France had concluded an unfortunate agreement with Italy in 1915.! 
In 1916 France and Great Britain had made an equally stupid and short- 
sighted arrangement with regard to Syria.? Both these treaties were being 
practically swept out of existence by the force of events. In the same way it 
was unwise of Japan to insist upon the technical rights secured to her by her 
agreements with China in respect of Shantung. I was aware that a declara- 
tion of her intentions had been made by Japan to the other Allied Powers 
in Paris; but this declaration, which was to a large extent a justification 
of the action taken by the Powers, had never been published to the world; 
only a summarised statement of its general tendency had been issued; and 
the consequence was that the whole policy of Japan was wrapt in a mist 
of doubt and suspicion which was creating very general alarm. If Japan was 
actuated by the friendly sentiments which she professed; if she meant to 
adhere to her earlier pledges to give up Tsingtau and Shantung; if she was 
prepared to withdraw the whole of her troops, civil administrators, and police; 
if, in fact, she was prepared to make a ‘bona fide’ restitution of whatever 
she had acquired from Germany to China, why should she not come out into 
the open and say so? Why allow the atmosphere to be further poisoned by 
long concealment and delay? 

At this stage the Ambassador intervened with an almost impassioned 
defence of the action of his country and his Government, the fervour of which 
was in no wise abated until our conversation had lasted for nearly an hour 
and a half. He said that the Japanese were prepared to evacuate Tsingtau 
and hand it back to the Chinese as soon as it was practicable, but in their 
own time. Why should their honour be doubted? Had they ever failed to 
carry out a pledge? On the other hand, in view of the consent which had 
been willingly given by China, there was no moral compulsion at all for the 
Japanese to evacuate Tsingtau. Why should Japan, who had thrown herself 
heartily into the war, and who had endured great sacrifices—even though 


! The Treaty of London, printed in Cmd. 671 of 1920. 
2 The Sykes—Picot Agreement, printed in Volume IV, Chap. II, Introductory Note. 
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these were not comparable to those of some of the other Allies—not reap 
some profit from them? What she was proposing to take or keep was not 
being taken from China, who had already forfeited it to Germany, but from 
Germany. Kiao-Chau had indeed been ceded by China to Germany, and 
was a German possession. Why should Japan not keep a German possession, 
just as Great Britain had done, or was doing? Further, why should China 
now ask to tear up an agreement into which she had voluntarily entered as 
recently as only last year? Japan was willing to do much more than could 
reasonably be demanded of her. She was willing, at her own time, to sur- 
render all these possessions and to remove her soldiers and administrators as 
well. But the economic rights which she had inherited from Germany she 
proposed to retain. 

Above all, the Ambassador argued, his Government had to consider the 
national sentiment in Japan, as well as that in China. Was it right that China 
by a policy of successful propaganda, should force the hands of Japan and 
compel her to almost ignominious surrender? Would it not render it almost 
impossible for Japan to deal successfully with China in future? It was not 
in China alone that national sentiment had been roused: Japanese national 
pride was awakened and Japanese self-esteem was at stake. His Government 
could not take any step that might produce a serious explosion in Japan. 

In reply to these arguments, which were again and again reiterated with 
great vigour, I declined to regard the case as one of national honour at all. 
It was one, I said, of political expediency and of large-minded statesmanship. 
I pointed out that it might be possible for the Japanese to stand upon what 
they considered their rights now. They might even succeed in obtaining 
their desires. But it would be at the cost of long-continued friction and bitter 
feelings in the future. It was not a case of yielding to a selfish or unreasonable 
agitation on the part of China: it was a case of dealing with the outraged 
sentiments of an entire nation, and establishing a basis upon which the 
relations of the two countries would in future rest. Was it not also entirely 
exaggerated to contend that, if Japan by an act of political generosity or 
expediency made a restitution of that to which her right was at least open to 
grave doubt, she would be reproached by her own people? Experience, I 
said, had taught me that, when great national feelings were excited and short- 
sighted efforts were made either to humour national pride or to save national 
prestige, mistakes were almost always made; while, on the other hand, if a 
long-sighted policy was followed, the dire consequences which were predicted 
from such a course of action very seldom occurred. I implored the Ambas- 
sador to regard the present situation from a wider standpoint, to realise that 
this was a turning point in the history of the Far East, and that by judicious 
and conciliatory action now the position and aspirations of his country, so 
far from being imperilled, might in the future be made more secure. 

After a prolonged discussion, of which the above is only an imperfect 
summary, and in which many more arguments were advanced on both sides, 
the Ambassador asked me to state definitely what I would recommend his 
Government to do. 
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I replied that it was with extreme diffidence that I suggested any course of 
action to anybody so powerful and independent as the Japanese Government, 
but that, if he sought my advice, I would not desist from giving it. If, I said, 
it was the intention of Japan to evacuate these places and to withdraw her 
civil and military occupation, why should she not openly say so, and why 
should she not fix a time at which, supposing the reasonable conditions 
attached thereto to be fulfilled, this step should take place? Further, I asked 
why the Japanese Commissioner of Customs at Tsingtau should not be with- 
drawn at a definite date, and the right of the Chinese Maritime Customs 
to appoint a successor be recognised? As to the economic rights or privileges 
claimed by Japan, they seemed to me to be another way of perpetuating the 
era of spheres of influence, which the Ambassador concurred with me in 
deprecating. Every one protested against Germany when she had insisted 
on seizing this preferential position. Why was it any better in the case of 
Japan? The latter Power would always enjoy the advantages accruing to her 
from her position and resources. To me it seemed that a preferential position 
was out of harmony with the spirit of the times. More particularly did these 
arguments apply to the railway system of China. Proposals had recently 
been made, and were even now under examination, for the unification under 
international control of the Chinese railways, but I had seen that Japan had 
endeavoured to exclude from any such arrangement the railways of Man- 
churia and Mongolia, and it might also be of Shantung, on the ground that 
they were in spheres of Japanese influence. This again, I said, was the per- 
petuation of a bad system. There might be circumstances in Manchuria 
which were of an exceptional description—and this the Ambassador argued 
strongly was the case—but I could not but think that an international policy 
as regards the railways of China as a whole would be one of the most fruitful 
instruments of her regeneration. 

Finally, in reply to the argument that it would be humiliating to Japan to 
make these concessions to China, to discuss them with her, or to announce 
them to her, even if they were approved by his Government, I suggested that 
the face of the Japanese Government might easily be saved by a declaration 
of intention on their part to the Conference of the Powers in Paris. Nothing 
would be easier than to make an explanation to them of the real meaning 
and, as I hoped, the intended application of what Japan had already agreed 
to in Paris. If and when this was announced to the world, I ventured to think 
that public opinion would applaud the prudence shown by Japan, rather 
than taunt her with surrender. 

Our conversation on this point ended on a plane of much greater agree- 
ment than had at one time seemed likely, and Viscount Chinda, taking 
careful notes of what I had said, promised, in retiring, to bring these sugges-° 
tions to the notice of his Government. He was thoroughly conscious of the 
suspicions which, very unfairly, as he thought, had been aroused in many 
parts of the world with regard to the intentions of his country; and he pro- 
mised, for his own part, to spare no reasonable effort to place on a solid 
foundation the foreign relations of his country. 
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I will include in another despatch? a summary of the remainder of our 
conversation on other subjects. 
Iam, &c., 
CuRZON OF KEDLESTON 
3 See No. 436. 
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Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received July 23) 
No. 311 Telegraphic [106629/16000/ ro] 
TOKYO, July 18, 1919 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me today that Mr. Yoshizawa! 
has been sent to (? Tsingtao) to study locality for proposed Japanese settle- 
ment there and accommodation for several thousand Japanese who are at 
present scattered along (? Shantung) Railway. 

In reply to my enquiry whether settlement was intended to be exclusively 
for Japanese, Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs replied that this was so but that 
if other countries wished to join in it, it might possibly be internationalized. 

I submit moment is opportune for formulating our wishes and approaching 
Japanese Minister at Peking on the subject. 

To my enquiry when negotiations for return of Shantung would com- 
mence Vice Minister said these would not be undertaken until after notifica- 
tion? of Peace Treaty and that this could not take place for at least another 
couple of months to allow final text to be (? examined). In spite of present 
(? condition of) China, Japan would not stand on ceremony but would be 
ready to discuss matter.3 


' Director of the Political Bureau of the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

2 In the text as sent this word read ‘ratification’ (Tokyo Archives). 

3 In the text as sent this sentence read: ‘In spite of present anomalous position of 
China Japan would not stand on ceremony but would be ready to discuss the matter when 
approached by China.’ 
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Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received August 21) 


No. 314 [118979/6579/23) 
My Lord, TOKYO, July 18, 1919 

His Majesty’s Minister at Peking has reported to your Lordship in detail the 
situation in China brought about by the decision of the Peace Conference in 
regard to the Shantung question. 

In amplification of telegraphic correspondence terminating with your 
-Lordship’s telegram No. 313A! of July 2nd, as to discussing China affairs 
with the Japanese Government, I venture to attempt a sketch of the Japanese 
point of view of the subject as far as I understand it. 

There are at the present moment at least three portions of the globe which 
constitute danger zones for the future peace of the world. 

™ No. 418. 
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These zones are adjacent to and affect one another, but while one affects 
the other, they produce such different problems that each requires separate 
treatment. They may be classified as follows: 


(1) the European zone. 
(2) the Russia in Europe and Asia zone. 
(3) the Far East. 


Of these the first two are receiving intense attention—the third—the 
question of the Far East—will require the same attention at no distant date, 
and it is well to be prepared for the questions which will call for solution. 

The Far Eastern question resolves itself into the relations between Japan 
and China and the relations of China and Japan separately with one, or 
each, or all the Powers that have any interest in the Far East. At the present 
moment the position of Japan, in the different relations set out above, seems 
to require first consideration. 

The opinion of the world at large, or the preponderating feeling, is anti- 
Japanese without a doubt. Everything that falls to Japan naturally or by 
scheming, by warfare—as a reward (well-earned or not) for participation in 
the world war—or by diplomacy or aggressiveness, it matters not which, 
is grudged her. In whatever light she may be viewed, it remains, however, 
clear that, were the Japanese nation as a whole to have its way, there would 
not be a single trade-mart of any importance on the China coast or inland, 
any strategical position on the whole border of the Pacific, or a single raw . 
material producing district within the Pacific zone available for any one else. 
In her own jingoistic view, her existence, and her dignity, require that she 
should be mistress of everything on this side of the globe at least—that is of 
any use to her. Fortunately the nation counts some far-seeing, cool and well- 
reasoning spirits who know that not only is wholesale Nipponism impossible 
of attainment, but also that if attempted, it must ultimately come to grief 
like Germanism. 

Unfortunately, however, for the rest of the world, a great deal is possible 
and much is probable for a part attainment of this unreasoning and colossal 
ambition if the direct relations of Japan with China and with each and all 
powers that have ever sought a foothold in the Far East are not regulated 
now and for years ahead. 

For nearly four years of the war, Japan has practically been able to do 
anything she liked in the Far East. To the credit of her statesmen it may be 
said that, on the whole, they have not lost their heads. The people of Japan, 
however, favoured by every money-making opportunity that good luck threw 
in their way—have lost their heads. Meanwhile the statesmen of Japan, 
though driving hard bargains at critical moments and taking what appeared 
only casual interest in problems considered by the other world Powers as 
vital—such as the treatment of Germans, trading with the enemy etc.—can 
on the whole justify their action, whether or not the Peace Conference has 
awarded them in all but one sentimental particular what they claimed. 

Questions will of course arise in connection with the “Twenty-one Demands’ 
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—and the insistence on our support at the Peace Conference to their 
claim to Shantung and the South Sea Islands, in return for certain assistance 
in the war. But one might go further back and ask what motives ranged 
Japan on the side of the Allies. Was it the existence of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance? Was it the conviction held by her rulers that the Allies must win 
in the long run? Was it grudge against Germany? From all I have gathered 
I think that Japan may be given the benefit of the doubt, and the answer 
given in the affirmative in all these respects. 

What was the alternative, and if adopted, would it not have benefited 
Japan much more? It must still be admitted that German methods, military 
and scientific, orderliness, the rule of ‘verboten’—and the maintenance of 
autocracy against democracy—were powerful factors in favour of Japan 
casting her lot in with Germany. Kiaochow would have become hers more 
easily as it would have been the first instalment exacted for her assistance; 
Japan would have had a freer hand in China; all the ports on the China 
coast would have become her exclusive preserves for trade; Hong Kong would 
have been in danger of being lost to Great Britain; the Pacific would have 
become a Japanese-German preserve, with the German portion a negligible 
quantity, or one that could at any moment be easily got rid of by the Japanese 
navy if so disposed. 

Within the last few weeks the cry of ‘Shantung’ appears to have become the 
one and only plausible explanation of unrest in China, and of the threatening 
effects of an anti-Japanese boycott on European trade. Japan may ask, when 
was there not unrest in China, and when was boycott not resorted to? 

The question of Shantung in relation to unrest or dissatisfaction in China 
may be regarded in the proportion of the size of the territory of Shantung to 
the rest of China. Japan may again ask, why has Shantung suddenly become 
more important to China than when Germany extorted it as compensation 
for murdered missionaries? The possibilities of trade and the importance of 
railways in Shantung, and the exclusion of other nationalities from the German 
preserve did not exercise the minds of foreign Powers because it was Germany. 
The wealth and possibilities of the territory are not any greater now than they 
were then. Japan, as the successor to Germany, altered the case, and this point 
brings us to the principal and vital question of the relations of Japan to China, 
and of her relations in connection with China to other Powers. 

The Japanese claim that the history of events in the Far East since the 
early ’80s, embracing Corea and her relations to Japan, finds perfectly logical 
sequel in the conditions existing now, including the Shantung question. 

No one country can dictate to another what her national policy is to be, 
and while the League of Nations may be persuasive and even forcible, it cannot 
well upset national aspirations—Japan’s national aspirations, in one respect, 
cannot be denied; she seeks safety against aggression from outside; and it was 
logical, if not natural, that she should resist Russian advances in Corea and 
in Manchuria. It was a case of Russia or Japan. And here again the question 
may be asked how much more use either Corea or Manchuria would have 
been to British and American markets under Russian domination than 
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Japanese? In that respect Vladivostok typified the limitations of foreign 
trade. 

Japan has all along considered—and perhaps rightly so—that other Powers 
wished to keep her out of China, and resented her commercial competition. 
But she has made it quite clear that she intends to take her full value out of 
China as others have done, and she 1s planting herself, and her dominance is 
rooting itself there more securely as years continue. 

She would argue no doubt that her national aspirations for her own 
territorial safety do not differ in principle from Great Britain’s anxiety that 
her dominions in India should be secure from Russian aggression. Similarity 
of interests helped by other causes resulted in the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 
1902, and for the first time established Japan incommunity with Great Britain 
as protector of China’s ‘independence’ and ‘territorial integrity’. Unfor- 
tunately these two expressions, considered ‘de facto’ and ‘post facto’ can only 
raise a smile of derision, and it is well-nigh impossible to define the limit which 
one of the contracting parties had already reached at the time of the Alliance, 
in respect of the state of independence and integrity of China, and the justifica- 
tion, on grounds of partnership, for the leeway which the other Power con- 
sidered herself entitled to make up so as to be on fairly equal terms. 

In the secret of their souls the Japanese think that no wickedness or aggres- 
sion they have been guilty of in respect of China comes anywhere near our 
early aggression and conclusion of treaties with that country. The fact 
nevertheless remains that we have solemnly pledged ourselves with Japan to 
perform certain obligations towards China. Have either of us kept those 
pledges? The Chinese certainly think not. They were not parties to that 
agreement nor to the ‘Ishii-Lansing’ document? which recognises ‘special 
interests’ of Japan in China. Does this agreement invalidate or affect the 
terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, or does it establish for good the con- 
tention of America that Japan has special rights in China? 

Japan’s relations to China are therefore complicated by (1) her own 
national policy in China, (2) her alliance with Great Britain where it affects 
China, (3) her agreement with America. 

Of this three-fold relationship, the second one, while it lasts must obviously 
take precedence as being international and definite. It is on account of this 
alliance, in combination with the history of China’s foreign relations in which 
Great Britain has been the pioneer, that Great Britain and Japan have the 
heaviest responsibility towards China. The reconstruction of a new order of 
things in the world, and the establishment [sic] on as sure a foundation as is 
humanly possible require that Great Britain and Japan should make good 
their alliance in respect of certain avowed essentials, or declare it null and 
void in that respect, or denounce it. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


2 For this American-Japanese exchange of notes of November 2, 1917, see Papers relating 
to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1917, pp. 264-5. 
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No. 432 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewwed August 21) 


No. 315 [118960/6579/23] 
TOKYO, July 18, 1919 
My Lord, 

As soon as the news was received in Tokyo that Germany had decided to 
sign the Treaty of Peace, expressions of opinion on this document and on the 
League of Nations were sought for by the press from various prominent 
members of the political and economical world in Tokyo, beginning with the 
Minister President, Mr. Hara. 

The latter expressed his deep satisfaction at the return of peace after a great 
war waged with relentless energy for more than four years, and said that for 
the sake of mankind it was matter for rejoicing that, in spite of a considerable 
conflict of views among the five Great Powers which formed the backbone of 
the Allies, the spirit of harmony and co-operation had been sufficiently strong 
to permit of ultimate agreement, thus rendering possible the formulation of 
terms of peace. In his opinion the League of Nations should be regarded as 
the most important product of the war, and he had no doubt that all the 
nations of the world would in the future strive to make the League as effective 
an instrument as possible for guaranteeing peace. At the same time he 
warned his fellow-countrymen that the development of the natural power 
and fortunes of Japan was of the highest importance to them and that there- 
fore with the return of peace they should redouble their efforts to advance 
the national prestige. 

I am tempted to interpose at this point in parenthesis the remark that this 
last sentence, in particular the reference to the development of ‘the natural 
power and fortunes’ and the ‘national prestige’ of Japan, both excellent 
objects in themselves, is a little disquieting. The advancement of Japan's 
fortunes and prestige has so far been mainly at the cost of her neighbours and 
has lain most conspicuously along the lines of naval and military develop- 
ment. That is certainly the conception of national prestige general in the 
popular mind at this moment, and it would have been more reassuring if 
Mr. Hara had laid greater stress on the League of Nations and had impressed 
more emphatically upon his countrymen the absolute necessity in the interest 
of humanity of striving for a better understanding and greater sympathy 
between East and West, and for the attainment of a community of ideals. 
There have been for many years past signs that the storm-centre of the world 
is shifting from the Near East to the Far, and it is of paramount importance, 
if a contest infinitely more bitter and terrible than that just ended is to be 
avoided, that the white and the yellow races should be drawn together in 
closer bonds of sympathy. In the consummation of this aim an overwhelming 
responsibility lies in my opinion on the West, particularly on the United 

States and ourselves, and disappointing though it may be to see how feebly 
the necessity of real understanding and real harmony is appreciated by the 
rulers and the thinkers of Japan and how strenuously they hold to the ‘drum 
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and trumpet’ conception of national prestige, that should not deter us any 
more than it will absolve us from the task of striving honestly and unselfishly 
to make clearer to the East that our ideals and our civilisation aim at some- 
thing higher than the grossly material. 

Viscount Uchida, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, after extolling the 
dogged determination and the unflinching courage with which the Allies had 
fought, said that the result of the war had been to change entirely the map 
of the world and to bring into closer touch the relations of all countries. 

General Tanaka, the Minister for War, thinks that the consummation of a 
League of Nations should be regarded as a preliminary to the reconstruction 
of the world. In order to contribute her share to the establishment of per- 
manent peace, Japan must devote herself to the cultivation of her national 
strength, following the tide of the world’s thought and discarding the 
narrow-minded prejudices from which some of her people are suffering. He 
also reminds the younger generation of his countrymen that, among the post 
bellum problems will be many fraught with difficulty and danger for Japan. 
In the world of thought particularly there will be, in his opinion, much con- 
fusion through the influx of new ideas, and he seriously warns his countrymen 
against the hasty acceptance of theories and conceptions not adequately 
tested. “The war’, he says, ‘has unmistakably demonstrated the bankruptcy 
of the reign of brute force, and the triumph over it of justice and humanity. 
For this reason it will be necessary for Japan to base her policy on justice and 
humanity and along these lines to strive for national power. 

‘Although she has been admitted into the hierarchy of the Great Powers 
the future development of her national strength will depend upon the efforts 
of her rising generation.’ 

General Tanaka is a man of very great ability, an astute diplomatist as well 
as a soldier, the brains too, so it is said, of the military party, and his remarks 
therefore are worthy of attention. How far he is honest in his jettison of the 
theory of brute force it is difficult to say: but his published writings show that he 
is an earnest advocate of universal service, and he is strenuous in his efforts to 
foster in the rising generation the spirit of discipline, obedience, and martial 
zeal. 

Marquis Okuma, while not expecting the League of Nations to solve all 
international disputes satisfactorily, has little doubt that it will have the effect 
of materially reducing the possibilities of international friction. “The war’, 
he says, ‘has taught the world a very salutary lesson, and will prove a useful 
check to the appearance of ambitious and unscrupulous politicians. If Russia, 
Germany, Turkey, Austria and the new independent countries join the 
League of Nations its foundations will be materially consolidated, and war 
merely for the sake of more or less imaginary prestige, or for sentimental 
reasons will gradually cease. In this direction the consummation of the 
League of Nations is devoutly to be welcomed.’ 

Mr. Ooka, the Speaker of the Lower House, thinks that one of the most 
important and at the same time delicate questions for Japan is the policy she 
should now adopt in order to meet the altered international situation. 
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Japanese diplomacy should, in his opinion, be more flexible and at the 
same time more independent. Now that she has diplomatically, financially, 
economically, and as a fighting Power attained so superior a position in 
international affairs, there seems no reason why she should any longer adhere 
to her antiquated diplomatic procedure of waiting on the other Powers for a 
lead whenever a difficult question arises. To improve her position she must 
in her diplomatic methods also move in accord with her circumstances. 
Particularly in the case of China is this independence essential. This is the 
moment at which she should realise her position in relation to the other 
Powers, and, now that peace is restored, she should adopt a more positive 
policy in playing her part in the world’s diplomacy. 

It is perhaps unreasonable to expect in statements made to the press on the 
spur of the moment any lengthy and considered expression of opinion on the 
effect which the changed conditions of the world will have on Japan and 
Japanese policy; but the impression left on the mind of the observer is that 
the statesmen of this country are not prepared for this extraordinary material 
and moral upheaval which is taking place and that they are puzzled to find 
a correct orientation. Japan has, as has often been said before, been of 
necessity so busied with her material development that this irruption of new 
factors and new ideas perplexes her exceedingly, and there is no doubt that 
her rulers, well aware of the social troubles brewing in their own country and 
conscious of the fact that their policy and methods in the Far East are likely, 
if persisted in, to bring them into conflict with other Powers, view the future 
with grave concern and anxiety. Uhave ee 


B. ALSTON 
No. 433 


Mr. Balfour (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received Fuly 21) 
No. 1346 [105183/8369/ro] 
PARIS, July 18, 1919 
Mr. Balfour presents his compliments to Lord Curzon, and transmits here- 


with 3 copies of the under-mentioned papers, for such action as may be 
necessary. 


Name and Date Subject 
Mr. Lamont! to Sir L. Mallet,? New Chinese Consortium 
June 28.3 
Lord E. Percy to Mr. Stettinius,‘ 
July 3.5 
Mr. Stettinius to Sir E. Crowe, 
July 15.6 


To Mr. Stettinius, July 18.7 

' Representative of the American financial group in the negotiations for a new consortium 
for China. 2 A member of the Political Section of the British Peace Delegation. 

3 Enclosure 1 below. 

4 A partner of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Company: see enclosure 2 below. 

$ Enclosure 6 below. 6 Enclosure 7 below. 7 Enclosure 10 below. 
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ENCLOsuRE 1 IN No. 433 
Mr. Lamont to Sir L. Mallet (Parts) 
PARIS, June 28, 1919 
Dear Mr. [si China 
ear Mr. [sic] Mallet, 

In accordance with my promise to you the other day, here is a brief memo- 
randum® in regard to the Chinese Consortium situation, especially with 
respect to the points which we talked about the other day, in regard to the 
Japanese situation. I am returning to the United States tonight and shall be 
there in about a week. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) F(T]. W. Lamont 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 433 


Memorandum as to Chinese Consortium 
Copy PARIS, June 28, 1919 

1. The new Chinese Consortium was organised at meetings held in Paris 
on May 12 [11] and 13 [12] last, with delegates present from four financial 
groups, namely: Great Britain, France, Japan and the United States, 
T. W. Lamont, the representative of the American Group presiding. 

2. The principles for the establishment of the Consortium as enunciated 
in Secretary Lansing’s note of July roth last!° addressed to the Foreign Offices 
of Great Britain, France and Japan, and in due course accepted by such 
Foreign Offices, were made the basis for the new agreement. Various resolu- 
tions were passed, and a form of agreement drawn up for submission to, and 
approval by, the respective governments. 

3. The American government has already given its formal approval to the 
agreement, and presumably the British and French Foreign Offices will give 
their formal approval in the near future. No questions of moment have been 
raised on the points involved. 

4. Japan, however, has filed an important reservation in accordance with 
the letter of Odagiri, the Japanese representative, to Lamont, as per copy 
attached." 

5. Lamont has discussed matter of this reservation with the Japanese 
delegates themselves, with Sir Charles Addis, of the British Group, and also 
with the French Group. The Japanese representatives declare that they are 
not in sympathy with the reservation made by their government and are 
doing everything that they can to change this decision. 

6. The British and the French Groups consider that the reservation made 
by Japan is of grave importance. The American government feels that if such 
reservations are persisted in, they would in effect constitute a breakdown of 
the whole Consortium. 

8 Enclosure 2 below. 

® See Cmd. 1214 of 1921, pp. 19-29. 10 Cf. ibid., pp. 5-7. 

1! See enclosure 3 below. Attached to the original of enclosure 2 were the two letters of 
June 18, 1919, printed below as enclosures 3 and 4. 
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7. Lamont, in behalf of the American Group, has acknowledged Odagiri’s 
letter as per copy attached,!? and the British and French Groups are in 
effective accord with this reply. 

8. At the request of Secretary Lansing, Lamont made some suggestions 
as to form of joint note that might be addressed to the Tokio government by 
the State Department at Washington and the Foreign Offices respectively 
of Great Britain and France. The suggested form of this note is attached, 
marked C.!3 

g. The British and French Groups express themselves as believing that it 
would be difficult, though not impossible to form a three-power consortium. 
They are convinced of the wisdom of doing everything possible to bring 
Japan back into line. To this end the suggestion is that possibly a somewhat 
different ending to the proposed note should be made, anda pupeHon along 
this line is given in copy attached, marked D.'4 

10. Such communications on this matter as may be made will, of course, 
emanate from the State Department, Washington. Lamont is merely en- 
deavouring to facilitate matter informally and unofficially. After his early 
departure for United States, another of the partners of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, Mr. E. R. Stettinius, will be in Paris for some time yet, and John R. 
Carter, of Morgan, Harjes & Company, will be on the ground to represent 
the American Group. 


ENCLOsuURE 3'5 IN No. 433 
M. Odagiri to Mr. Lamont 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD., 
7, BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Copy June 18, 1919 
Dear Sir, 

With reference to our interview in Paris, and Mr. Tatsumi’s conversation 
with you (Lamont) on the 16th instant in connection with the proposed new 
Consortium for Chinese business, for your information I would wish to com- 
municate to you that we have been instructed by our Principals in Japan that 
all the rights and options held by Japan in the regions of Manchuria and 
Mongolia, where Japan has special interests, should be excluded from the 
arrangements for pooling provided for in the proposed agreement. This 1s 
based on the very special relations which Japan enjoys geographically, and 
historically, with the regions referred to, and which have been 
by Great Britain, the United States, France and Russia on many occasions. 
In this connection I would wish to specially draw your attention to a Note 
from the Secretary of State to the Japanese Ambassador, dated Washington, 
November 2nd, 1917.6 


12 See enclosure 5 below. 13 Enclosure 8 below: cf. enclosures 6 and 7. 

14 Enclosure 9 below: cf. enclosures 6 and 7. 

1s This document is printed ibid., p. go. 16 See No. 431, note 2. 
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Furthermore the following matter which was dealt with under the present 
Group Agreement, was reserved by the Japanese Group at the time of signa- 
ture of the Chinese Reorganization Loan Agreement. 

On the 18th June, 1912, at a meeting of the Six Groups!’ held in Paris, 
when discussing the agreement for the Chinese Reorganization Loan about 
to be issued, the following declaration was made by Mr. Takeuchi on behalf 
of the Japanese Group and was recorded in the minutes of the Conference. 

“The Japanese Bank declared that it takes part in the loan on the under- © 

standing that nothing connected with the projected loan should operate 

to the prejudice of the special rights and interests of Japan in the regions 
of South Manchuria and of the Eastern portion of Inner Mongolia 
adjacent to South Manchuria.’ 

I should be very much obliged if you would give the foregoing matter your 
careful consideration and with my best thanks in advance, 

I remain, &c. 
M. OpacirI 


ENcLosurE 4'8 In No. 433 
M. Odagiri to Mr. Lamont 
THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK LTD. 
(Registered in Japan), 
7, BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Copy June 18, 1919 
Dear Sir, 

With reference to my conversation with you in Paris on the subject of the 
new Consortium, it is my intention on the occasion of the next Inter-group 
meeting to propose resolutions as set out below, and I would wish to let you 
have these in advance in order that you may consider them in the meantime. 


(1) That it be resolved that the new Consortium should succeed to all the 
rights and options held by the present Consortium in respect of 
political loans, and loans against Salt Gabelle receipts, as well as its 
undertakings in respect of the currency loan, so that in practice the 
new Consortium will assume in substance the functions of the present 
Consortium, including the Resolutions passed at the various Con- 
ferences held during the existence of the last named Consortium. 
Except 

That the payment of the principal and interest relating to the first issue of 
the Chinese Reorganisation Loan and the control and disposal of the 
receipt from the Salt Gabelle shall still be treated as provided for in 
the Chinese Reorganisation Loan Agreement. 

(2) That it be resolved that the following addition be made to clause 2 
of the new Consortium agreement: 

17 Cf. No. 416, note 2. 18 This document is printed ibid., pp. 30-31. 
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This agreement also relates to loans as aforesaid, but effected with- 
out public subscription, provided that the minimum amount of such 
loans so to come within the scope of the agreement shall be fixed at 
say 3 or 4 Million Yen. 

In communicating to you the foregoing I would wish to intimate that 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed for the mail containing full particulars of 
the meetings held in Paris on the 11th and 12th May, 1919,° to have reached 
Japan, and instructions may be transmitted therefore in due course neces- 
sitating additions, modifications or amendments. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. Opaciri 


ENCLOSURE 5!9 In No. 433 


Mr. Lamont to M. Odagiri 
HOTEL DE CRILLON, 
Copy PARIS, June 23rd, 1919 
Dear Sir, 

I have before me your letter of June 18,?° delivered to me at London and 
communicating to me for the information of the American Group the in- 
structions which you have received from Tokio as to ‘the rights and options 
held by Japan in the regions of Manchuria and Mongolia where Japan has 
special interests.” You have, as I understand it, sent a letter in a similar 
sense to Sir Charles Addis, of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration for the British Group, and M. Simon, of the Banque de I’Indo- 
Chine, for the French Group. 

For your information, I beg to state that I have conferred informally with 
both the British and French Groups, and our views of the matter that you 
bring up are in accord. We cannot but believe that there is some misunder- 
standing upon the part of your principals in the matter, for if they were to 
make such an attitude final, the effect upon the relation of Japan to the New 
Consortium would be obvious. Mongolia and Manchuria are important 
parts of China, and any attempt to exclude them from the scope of the 
Consortium must be inadmissible. The ‘special interests’ to which you allude 
have, in our opinion never had to do with economic matters. 

The whole question that you bring up is one of such grave import that we 
fee] that it is beyond the immediate competence of the financial groups to 
discuss, and I am therefore bringing the matter to the attention of the 
Department of State at Washington. I presume that the other Groups will 
take similar action with respect to their own Foreign Offices. 

We have noted your reference to the declaration made by Mr. Takeuchi 
on behalf of the Japanese banking group and recorded in the Minutes of the 

'9 This document is printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, 


vol. i, p. 458, note 27. 
20 Enclosure 3 above. 
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Conference on June 18, 1912, at meeting of the six banking groups held in 
Paris on that date. For your information I beg to recall to you that at the 
same time there was recorded in the Minutes of the Conference the following 
declaration: “The British, German, French and American Groups stated that 
they were unable to accept or consider either of these declarations upon the 
ground that they were not competent to deal with political questions.’ This 
declaration was accepted in conformity with the statement made by the 
Japanese Ambassador to Mr. Addis in London on June 11. 
I remain, &c.?! 


ENCLosurE 6 1n No. 433 
Lord E. Percy (Paris) to Mr. Stettinius 
(14748) 
July 3, 1919 
Dear Mr. Stettinius, 

Mr. Lamont, as you perhaps know, talked to Sir Eyre Crowe the other day 
about the Chinese Consortium. At Sir Eyre’s request, he sent him a memo- 
randum on the point on.June 28th (addressed by mistake to Sir Louis 
Mallet).22 At the end of this Memorandum, he mentioned you as being the 
person who could, if necessary, supply information on the subject. 

The point on which I write to you is simply that the Memorandum pur- 
ported to enclose two drafts, marked ‘C’ and ‘D’, of possible notes to be 
addressed to the Japanese Government by the British, French and United 
States Governments. These papers, which are rather important to an under- 
standing of the question were, however, not enclosed. You may perhaps be 
in a position to supply this deficiency, and if so, I shall be very much obliged. 

As I am leaving Paris, would you address your reply to Sir Eyre Crowe? 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Initialled) E. P. 


ENCLOSURE 7 IN No. 433 
Mr. Stettintus to Sir E. Crowe (Parts) 
Copy 
PARIS, July 15, 1919 
My dear Sir Eyre, 

Under date of July 3rd, Lord Eustace Percy wrote me (14748)? in refer- 
ence to a memorandum, dated June 28th, which Mr. Lamont had sent Sir 
Louis Mallet?? in regard to the Chinese Consortium, and called attention to 
the fact that Mr. Lamont failed to enclose drafts of possible notes to be 
addressed to the Japanese Government by the British, French and United 
States Governments. Lord Eustace Percy requested that I write you in reply 
as he was about to leave Paris. 

I called at the Majestic about a week or ten days ago in the hope of seeing 
you and explaining in person that the files which had been turned over to 


21 Signature lacking on filed copy. 22 Enclosures 1 and 2 above. 
23 Enclosure 6 above. 
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me by Mr. Lamont did not contain copies of drafts of notes which could be 
identified as those referred to in his memorandum of June 28th. While in 
London last week, however, I went over the other papers and have come to 
the conclusion that the notes to which Mr. Lamont referred were embodied 
in a cable drafted by him under date of June 21st. I enclose copies of these 
notes*4 and hope they will give you the information you desire. If not, or if 1 
can be of further service, please command me. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd) E. A. W. P. [Epw. R.] STerrinius 


ENCLosur_E 8 In No. 433 


It is supposed that the following is Exhibit ‘C” referred to by Mr. Lamont in his 
memorandum of June 28, 191975 
¢ CY 

Regarding the handling of new Chinese Consortium, the Department has 
been made cognizant of a letter addressed by Odagiri to Lamont” of the 
American Group outlining new views on the part of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Odagiri stated as follows in the course of the letter: ‘For your informa- 
tion I wish to communicate to you that we have been given instructions by 
our principals in Japan to the effect that all the rights and options held by 
Japan in the regions of Manchuria and Mongolia, where Japan has special 
interests should be excluded from the arrangements for pooling provided for 
in agreement as proposed. This is based on the very special relations which 
Japan enjoys geographically and historically with the regions referred to, and 
which on many occasions have been recognized by the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia and France. I would wish, especially in this connection, to 
draw your attention to a note dated Washington November 2, 1917," from 
the Secretary of State to the Japanese Ambassador.’ Mr. Odagiri requested 
that ‘careful consideration’ be given his letter by the American Group. 

The matter is of such importance that the Department deems it its duty 
in the premises to point out that any act on the part of Japan tending to 
exclude Manchuria and Mongolia from the scope of the Consortium would 
be entirely contrary to both the spirit and letter of the original proposal made 
in the Department’s note of July roth last!® regarding the proposed new Con- 
sortium, the principles of which note the Japanese Government cordially 
accepted. The Department of State is informed that the financial groups 
involved will address to Mr. Odagiri of the Japanese group their general views 
to the effect that any such attitude as that outlined by Japan, if persisted in, 
will go far towards breaking down the whole intent and working of the Con- 
sortium. The Department must point out that the international plan for the 
assistance and development of China must be made an effective working 
partnership or it will be of no value whatever. Mongolia and Manchuria 


24 Enclosures 8 and g below. 
25 With regard to the following text cf. op. cit., vol. i, pp. 454-5. 
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are important sections of China, and assuredly any loans that are issued with 
the guarantee or under the special sanction of the governments of those two 
provinces must naturally and properly fall within the scope of the Consor- 
tium. The Department fully recognizes the interest already taken in the 
development of the regions in question by Japanese nationals, and has no 
desire to suggest that such activities be curtailed. Such a construction as the 
above would of course in no way tend to diminish or contract the private 
activities of Japanese nationals in the regions referred to. But the department 
must point out very clearly that such projects must necessarily come within 
the scope of the Consortium when it comes to a question of such important 
projects in Manchuria and Mongolia as may bear the sanction or guarantee 
of the provincial governments involved. The special relations alluded to 
in the note of the Secretary of State to the Japanese Ambassador dated 
November 2, 1917, has [sic], of course, no reference to the economic question 
involved in the regions of Manchuria and Mongolia. To sum up the situa- 
tion: the Department deems the future of the proposed new Consortium as 
of such interest to the development and stability of China and to the peace of 
the world that in the event that Japan sees fit to adopt finally the principle 
of attempting to exclude from the Consortium the indubitably Chinese 
regions referred to, then the Department will be inclined to advise the three 
other financial Groups, those of Great Britain, France, and the United 
States, to proceed promptly with the inclusion in the near future of Belgium 
and Russia, to the completion of the Consortium on the basis of the three 
powers just named. This would be tantamount to proceeding with the plan 
in question without the cooperation of Japan and the Department would 
deplore the necessity of giving any such advice. 


ENCLOSURE 9 IN No. 433 
It ts supposed that the following is Exhibit ‘D’ referred to by Mr. Lamont in his 
memorandum of June 28, 1919 
‘Dp’ 

Regarding the handling of new Chinese Consortium, the Department has 
been made cognizant of a letter addressed by Odagiri to Lamont” of the 
American group outlining new views on the part of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Odagiri stated as follows in the course of the letter: ‘For yourinforma- 
tion I wish to communicate to you that we have been given instructions by 
our principals in Japan to the effect that all the rights and options held by 
Japan in the regions of Manchuria and Mongolia, where Japan has special 
interests should be excluded from the arrangements for pooling provided for 
in the agreement as proposed. This is based on the very special relations 
which Japan enjoys geographically and historically with the regions referred 
to, and which on many occasions have been recognized by the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and France. I would wish, especially in this con- 
nection, to draw your attention to a note dated Washington, November 2, 
1917, from the Secretary of State to the Japanese Ambassador.’ Mr. Odagiri 
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requested that ‘careful consideration’ be given his letter by the American group. 

The matter is of such importanc that the Departement deems it its duty 
in the premises to point out that any act on the part of Japan tending to 
exclude Manchuria and Mongolia from the scope of the Consortium would 
be entirely contrary to both the spirit and letter of the original proposal made 
in the Department’s note of July roth last regarding the proposed new 
Consortium, the principles of which note the Japanese Government cordially 
accepted. The Department of State is informed that the financial groups 
involved will address to Mr. Odagiri of the Japanese group their general 
views to the effect that any such attitude as that outlined by Japan, if per- 
sisted in, will go far towards breaking down the whole intent and working of 
the Consortium. The Department must point out that the international plan 
for the assistance and development of China must be made an effective work- 
ing partnership or it will be of no value whatever. Mongolia and Manchunia 
are important sections of China, and assuredly any loans that are issued with 
the guarantee or under the special sanction of the governments of those two 
provinces must naturally and properly fall within the scope of the Consor- 
tium. The Department fully recognizes the interest already taken in the 
development of the regions in question by Japanese nationals, and has no 
desire to suggest that such activities be curtailed. Such a construction as the 
above would of course in no way tend to diminish or contract the private 
activities of Japanese nationals in the regions referred to. But the Depart- 
ment must point out very clearly that such projects must necessarily come 
within the scope of the Consortium when it comes to a question of such 1m- 
portant projects in Manchuria and Mongolia as may bear the sanction or 
guarantee of the provincial governments involved. The special relations 
alluded to in the note of the Secretary of State to the Japanese Ambassador 
dated November 2, 1917, has [sic], of course, no reference to the economic 
question involved in the regions of Manchuria and Mongolia. 


ENCLOSURE 10 IN No. 433 
Sir E. Crowe (Paris) to Mr. Stettintus 
(11-634/1/6/15424) 


Dear Mr. Stettinius, 

I am much obliged for your letter of the 15th instant, on the subject of 
the Chinese Consortium, and I have forwarded copies of the notes enclosed 
therein to the Foreign Office in London for their consideration. 

Yours faithfully, 
Eyre A. CRowE 


July 18, 1919 


26 Enclosure 7 above. 
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No. 434 
The American Ambassador in London to Earl Curzon (Received July 23) 
No. 498 [106496/8369/10] 


LONDON, July 21, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the Note Your Lordship 
was good enough to address to me on the 17th instant, No. 100098/ro. F.,! 
acquainting me that His Majesty’s Government are prepared to accept the 
American formula regarding the measure of support to be accorded by the 
Governments concerned to their respective national groups forming part of 
the new International Consortium to provide loans to China, which I have 
lost no time in communicating to my Government.? 

I have, &c., 
Joun W. Davis 


' Not here printed. This note is printed in Cmd. 1214 of 1921, p. 33- 
2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, pp. 468 ff. 


No. 435 
The French Embassy in London to Earl Curzon (Received July 23)' 
[106247/8369/ 10] 


Le Représentant du Groupe frangais dans le Consortium financier chinois 
a communiqué a Monsieur Pichon une correspondance échangée entre les 
représentants des groupes américains et japonais au sujet de l’étendue du 
territoire sur lequel s’exerceraient les droits du Consortium financier chinois.” 
Le groupe japonais, s’appuyant notamment sur la note américaine, du 
2 Novembre 1917, qui a reconnu les intéréts particuliers du Japon en 
Mandchourie et dans une partie de la Mongolie, prétend exclure ces régions 
du domaine du Consortium financier. Le groupe américain refuse d’adhérer 
a cette prétention. 

Il résulte de renseignements regus au Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres 
que le groupe japonais, dans le cas ot ses revendications relatives a la 
Mandchourie et a la Mongolie seraient écartées, menacerait de se retirer du 
Consortium et de reprendre sa complete indépendance. Le groupe américain 
traiterait cette menace avec indifférence et envisagerait la réorganisation 
a trois du Consortium sans le concours du Japon. 

Le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres appréhende au contraire la rupture 
du Consortium 4 quatre. Si les prétentions du groupe japonais sont difficiles 
a admettre, la reprise par le Japon d’une entiére liberté dans les affaires 
financiéres de Chine lui permettrait de s’entendre 4 propos de ces mémes 
affaires avec d’autres Etats que les Etats Alliés et Associés. 


t This note was handed by M. de Fleuriau, the French Minister in London, to Mr. Max 
Muller. 2 See No. 433. 
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Aussi Monsieur Pichon serait-il désireux de connaitre l’avis de Lord 
Curzon au sujet de la situation dans laquelle le Consortium financier 
chinois se trouve placé du fait des prétentions du groupe japonais. 

22 juillet 1919 


No. 436 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 129 [106793/16000/r10} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 22, 1919 
Sir, 

This afternoon the Japanese Ambassador called upon me again, at his 
request, to continue the conversation on Japanese policy towards China 
which we had begun a few days before.' 

He said that he had been thinking deeply over the remarks that I had made 
to him, and, being anxious not in any way to misunderstand or misrepresent 
what I had said in what he regarded as a most important interview, he 
desired, before communicating with his Government, which he was about 
to do, to be assured that he was not in error. He gathered from what I had 
said on the 18th of July' that I was not in personal agreement with the policy 
pursued by his country towards China; and, recalling some phrase which I 
had used as to an adverse verdict, he enquired whether I had meant to express 
this opinion as an official statement of the views of H.M. Government. If 
that were so, did it mean that the British Government had changed their 
views? He asked this because the various agreements between Japan and 
China had been communicated at each stage to the Foreign Office, and had, 
as far as he was aware, in no case been objected to by the latter. 

I replied that I had no desire or intention to dissociate myself from the line 
which had hitherto been taken by the Foreign Office; but that what I had 
said to him, and to this I adhered, amounted to this: If, I said, in conse- 
quence of what had passed in Paris, public opinion in general, not only in 
China, but in England, in America, and in other countries, were invited to 
express its verdict on the recent policy of Japan towards China or on the 
conclusions arrived at in Paris, I did not think that its answer would be 
altogether favourable to the side of Japan. Personally, I had felt myself so 
much in sympathy with this trend of opinion that I had ventured, not indeed 
to express an official opinion on behalf of the British Government, but to 
offer advice to the Japanese Government as to the best method by which they 
could extricate themselves from a position which was doing no good to them 
and might end by doing great harm to much larger interests. 

His Excellency then proceeded to read to me the terms of the agreements 
concluded with China in the course of last year by Baron Goto on behalf of 
Japan. They stated the conditions relating to the withdrawal of Japanese 


t See No. 429. 
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military forces and police, and the regulation by the joint Powers of the rail- 
ways in Shantung. He asked me whether I accepted the assurances contained 
therein as to the Japanese intention of evacuation. 

I replied that I entirely accepted them, and was only anxious that they 
should be promptly carried out. It was for this reason that I had suggested 
that the Japanese themselves should volunteer a statement as to the period 
at which they thought that this could take place. I had no doubt, I said, of 
the sincerity of their intentions, but I thought it would be much easier, both 
for them and for the Chinese, if they named a date at which, given the prior 
satisfaction of reasonable conditions, evacuation could be effected. 

The Ambassador asked me if my criticisms applied to the commercial and 
economic concessions which the Japanese desired to retain, or whether, so 
long as they carried out military evacuation, I would be satisfied with the 
other terms of the agreements, and allow them to stand. 

I answered that I felt some difficulty in giving a reply to this question 
without going seriatim into the various concessions of a commercial, financial, 
industrial or administrative character, of which Japan claimed to be the heir. 
But, broadly speaking, I did hold the view that it was undesirable that Japan 
or any other Power should acquire such a preference in China. In my own 
experience, the possession of such concessions was found, as a rule, to carry 
with it, at any rate in Eastern countries, a command of the country’s policy 
and resources quite as effective in its way as that which resulted from the 
presence of troops. This has been the whole of my argument about the inter- 
nationalisation of Chinese railways. 

His Excellency enquired whether, in my judgment, this would apply to 
the railway from Port Arthur: for the possession of which the Japanese had 
sacrificed so much treasure and blood, and the retention of which was a point 
of honour with his countrymen? He defended also the Japanese desire for 
the exclusion from any international agreement of Manchuria and Eastern 
Mongolia, arguing that the latter was physically, politically, and commer- 
cially, part of the adjacent area. 

I said that I was quite aware that Japan claimed a peculiar interest in 
some, at any rate, of these territories, and that no general principle of the 
kind I had laid down could be driven in every case to its strictly logical con- 
clusion: reservations would have to be made in one quarter, qualifications in 
another. I had indicated only the general principle to which I thought it 
would be well if all the Great Powers who were interested in China were to 
subscribe. 

A good deal of my conversation with the Ambassador revolved round the 
point to which he had called so much attention at our previous meeting: the 
‘amour propre’ and national interest and honour of Japan. 

He did not deny that many of the concessions which I had indicated were 
reasonable in themselves; but he asked whether it was possible, in view of the 
unscrupulous and successful Chinese propaganda, for Japan to make them? 
This would be to accept a public humiliation, which her people would never 
tolerate, and from which it would take long to recover. 
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I once again sought to argue that the policy I recommended was dictated 
by the highest considerations of expediency; and that, if Japan meant to 
carry out certain intentions, I could not understand why she should not state 
in public that she meant to do so, and even fix a time for the carrying out of 
her determination. 

The Ambassador, who was shortly returning to Paris for the Peace Con- 
ference, announced his intention of telegraphing to his Government without 
delay, and of letting me know their reply to my suggestions. 

Two other topics, to which I must now allude, were mentioned in the 
conversation which I had with the Ambassador on July 18th.? 

The first of these related to a subject about which I had long meant to 
speak to the Ambassador, and as to which I asked his permission to use very 
frank and unequivocal terms. This was the recent Japanese policy in Korea. 
I did not, I said, desire to go at length into the history of that country since 
it had been annexed by Japan. I knew from my own Journeys in Korea? that 
its people were backward and rather stupid, but I knew also that they were 
simple and patriotic people. It seeined to me that they had been treated in 
a manner which was not justified by any behaviour on their part, and which 
it would be difficult for any one who was acquainted with even an outline of 
the facts not to condemn. In the ferment of new ideas created by the war, 
the Koreans had held meetings and demonstrations on behalf of their own 
independence; but there was no evidence that these had been seditious in 
character or accompanied by violence: on the contrary, the Koreans were 
the most peaceable of people. On the other hand, I had seen a mass of evi- 
dence testifying to the extreme ferocity with which the Japanese gendarmerie 
and military forces had dealt with these movements. Our Consul-General 
in Seoul had officially reported that the acts of brutal savagery committed 
by the Japanese soldiery in terrorising the people could only be paralleled 
by the acts of the Germans in Belgium. Whole villages had been destroyed. 
People had been shut upin churches and burned alive, for the mere offence of 
marching and shouting in the streets. In the course of these scenes of violence, 
a British missionary, the Rev. Mr. Thomas, had been savagely attacked and 
severely injured by Japanese soldiers. The Japanese authorities had paid 
£500 in compensation, but the incident was typical of the general spirit that 
prevailed. I told the Ambassador that I had, lying before me, pages of 
evidence describing the most barbarous and revolting atrocities, the publica- 
tion of which would produce a sensation in the civilised world and would 
redound to the discredit of the Japanese Government. To such an extent had 
matters gone that the missionaries in Korea had seriously considered a sugges- 
tion to leave the country ‘en masse’ by way of public protest; and it had even 
been proposed that a boycott of Korea by all foreigners should be arranged 
in order to mark the public sense of the situation. Nor was this a matter 
that affected the Japanese and the Koreans alone. The persecution of the 
Koreans had assumed an anti-Christian form, and deeply affected all foreign 
nations whose subjects were either resident or interested in that country. 

2 See No. 429, note 3. 3 In 1892. 
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So undeniable were the facts of the case as I had put them before the Am- 
bassador that they had been admitted in a public speech by Viscount Kato 
himself in Japan; nor indeed did I imagine for a moment that his Excellency 
would contest a word of what I had said. 

The Ambassador not only admitted my allegations, but made no attempt 
at defence. He said that his Government were well aware of the unfortunate 
incidents that had taken place, and of their responsibility for them. They 
were now taking steps, by every means in their power, not only to prevent 
their recurrence, but to punish the offenders. 

He went on to ask whether I had any suggestions to make. 

I replied that it was with great diffidence that I offered any opinion upon 
the administration by Japan of one of her own dependencies; but it seemed 
to me a great mistake that the Japanese, in their administration of Korea, so 
entirely ignored the natives of the country they were endeavouring to rule. 
The share allowed to the Koreans in the administration of their own country 
was constantly diminishing, while the number of Japanese officials went up 
by leaps and bounds. The Japanese military element was always in the fore- 
ground, and ready at the slightest provocation to show its strength. Of the 
thirteen provincial Governors in Korea, only four were now Koreans. It 
was the same with the prefects. I knew of a case in which an efficient and 
popular Korean prefect had been removed to make room for a Japanese, 
who was reported to have been a second-class clerk in the water-works in the 
Capital. Even the Korean headmen of wards and villages were now being 
replaced by Japanese. The Japanese language was being forced everywhere 
on the Koreans, and the Japanese officials made no effort to understand or 
speak the language of the country. So intent were the Japanese upon thrust- 
ing their own language on the Koreans that no University was allowed in 
Korea at which any foreign language could be taught. Further, on the 
excuse of developing the waste and uncultivated lands of Korea, Japanese 
farmers were being imported, and Korean farmers were being turned out of 
their farms in Southern Korea by thousands to make place for the Japanese 
newcomers. In the railway station of Seoul, large crowds of such dispossessed 
people could be seen any day, emigrating to Manchuria. These were facts, 
all of them resting on undisputed authority, which I ventured to place before 
the Ambassador. : 

I offered no comment upon them, except this: that, if they became known 
in this country, and if a debate were raised upon them in Parliament, I 
should not be able either to explain or to defend them. 

Without wishing to dictate to His Excellency or his Government, I could 
not help suggesting that it would be well for them to adopt without delay a 
more liberal system: more liberal as regards freedom of speech, of public 
meeting, of the press, as regards education and public employment, and 
finally as regards self-government itself. We ourselves had our own diffi- 
culties, such as those in Ireland; but they arose from the fact that there were 
in Ireland two nations instead of one, and that, instead of having conceded 
too little, we had given too much. The problem in Korea was a very much 
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simpler one, and could easily be solved by the exercise of humanity, modera- 
tion, and common sense. 

The last topic of our conversation on the 18th July had been that of tele- 
graphy in China. 

There appeared, I had said, to be two agreements between Japan and 
China relating to this subject. The first was the Mitsui Wireless Agreement,‘ 
concluded in February 1918, which was a contract for the erection by the 
Japanese of one high-power station in China. The British Government had 
not seen anything but a summarised version of this agreement, in which they 
were naturally interested, and, without having any reason to protest against 
its character or contents, they would be glad if they could be favoured with 
a copy of it. 

The second agreement, with which I was more particularly concerned, 
was the Telegraph Loan Agreement, which had been signed by the Chinese 
Ministry of Communications and certain Japanese capitalists in the summer 
of 1918. Of this agreement also we had not been favoured with a copy, 
although we had received from Peking a memorandum containing a sum- 
mary of its contents. If this document was correct, the concession included 
the construction of wireless stations by the Japanese concessionnaires at a 
number of places in different parts of China, among them being Batang on 
the boundaries of the Chinese province of Szechuan and of Tibet. It was 
about this that I desired to speak. 

Tibet was, as the Ambassador must know, a country with which we had 
close connections, arising from its contiguity with India, and with which we 
were now on very friendly terms. So far as I knew, Japan had no conceivable 
interest in the country. We could not regard with equanimity any arrange- 
ment by which wireless communication with Tibet rested exclusively in the 
hands of the Chinese Government, or of Japanese concessionnaires, or of the 
two in combination. 

The Ambassador knew nothing of these matters, but promised to make 
enquiries and to speak to me again about them. 

When he returned to-day, he brought with him copies in Japanese of 
the two agreements to which I had referred, and offered to send them to the 
Foreign Office for translation. He had not himself been able to find in the 
second of them—if indeed it was the one upon which I had animadverted— 
the particular reference to Batang of which I had spoken. In fact, he had not 
been aware that these agreements related to wireless telegraphy at all. But, 
upon my satisfying myself as to their contents, he would, if I desired him to 
do so, telegraph to his Government on the subject. 

His Excellency concluded by inviting my attention to another and very 
different subject in which his Government were interested. In the later stages 
of the war, the import of cotton hosiery into this country from Japan had 
been limited to 50 per cent. of the import at an earlier date. This concession, 
however, had been withdrawn altogether since February 1919, when, owing 
to the difficulty of finding tonnage, total prohibition of import had been 

4 For a text of this agreement see John V. A. MacMurray, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 1519 f. 
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insisted upon by the British Government. But he had heard that, since then, 
we had made to France a concession with regard to the same class of goods 
of 50 per cent. of the import of 1913. He asked that, under the most-favoured- 
nation agreement subsisting between the two countries, this advantage should 
now be extended to Japan. 
Iam, &c., 
CuRZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 437 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 1496 Telegraphic [106210/16000/ 10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 23, 1919 
My telegram No. 339! to Tokio. 
You should communicate confidentially to the American Government 
substance of my conversation with the Japanese Ambassador. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of even date, repeated to Washington as No. 1495, trans- 
mitted the main particulars recorded in No. 429. 


No. 438 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received October 2) 
No. 323 [136201/69430/28] 
TOKYO, July 23, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a despatch which I 
have received from H.M. Acting Consul at Tamsui on the subject of visit[s] 
of Japanese from Formosa to British North Borneo & the Netherlands East 
Indies. Copy sent to General Ridout,' Singapore. 


I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 438 


Mr. Butler (Tamsut) to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 
Copy 
No. 42. 
TAMSUI, July 12, 1919 
Sir, 

The passport visa system is certainly very useful for purposes of reference 
even in times of peace. For instance I was surprised, on going through my 
register of visas to notice the relatively large number of Japanese who pro- 
ceed from Formosa to British North Borneo. I say relatively because the 
total number of passports endorsed at this Consulate is not very large, nor 


' General Officer Commanding, Straits Settlements. 
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has Formosa any particular commercial connection with the colony in ques- 
tion. 

The diversity of occupations followed by the Japanese who go to Borneo 
is also of interest. They comprise several officials, a journalist, a botanist, 
several merchants, a rubber planter, representatives of several of the leading 
Formosan sugar companies, engineers and fishermen. Most of them are 
bound for Tawao where the Kuliara Company have large rubber plantations. 
As pointed out in my despatch No. 29? of April 15th last, the Government of 
Formosa evinces a very keen interest in Japanese enterprises in Borneo and 
frequently sends its officials on missions of investigation to that territory. On 
the face of it there is no logical reason for this interest. One would have 
expected that the Kuhara Company would have managed their Borneo 
undertakings from Tokyo, but as a matter of fact I believe that the small 
branch-office they maintain in Taiboku is responsible for this duty and that 
the manager acts in close co-operation with the Government of Formosa. 
I understand that the Taiwan Seito Kaisha have been contemplating the 
establishment of sugar plantations in Borneo but, judging from the remarks of 
the Resident of Tawao, the climate is unsuitable. 

Another matter which has attracted my attention in the course of my 
passport duties is the large number of employees which the Bank of Formosa 
and the China and South Bank have recently been sending to the Dutch 
East Indies. So far as the China and Southern Bank is concerned, this is not 
so surprising as they have only just commenced business and the main scene 
of their activities is avowedly to be in that region. However this may be no 
less than twenty-two employees of these two Banks have obtained passport 
visas for the Dutch East Indies since February, most of them representing the 
Bank of Formosa. I think that this increase in staff must imply a forward 
policy in those islands. 

I am more and more inclined to think that the Government of Formosa 
takes more than an academic interest in the South Seas and I recently had 
an interesting conversation with Dr. Shimomura, the Civil Governor, which 
gave me the impression that he is a leading spirit in this policy. 

I have, &c., 
P. D. BuTLER 
P.S. 

I may mention another matter, which, though small in itself, is not without 
a certain significance. I frequently have occasion to visit the various Govern- 
ment Offices in Taihoku. For instance, quite recently I have been in the 
offices of the Civil Governor, the Foreign Bureau, the Naval and Military 
Staffs and several others. On these occasions I have been attracted in almost 
every case by the sight of what appear excellent maps of large size of the 


2 Not printed 

3 Mr. Ashton Gwatkin, a member of the Far Eastern Department of the Foreign Office, 
stated in a minute of October 3, 1919, on this despatch: “The Government Genl. of Formosa 
are in charge of Japanese propaganda work in the South Seas: there is no special secret 
about this, as they get a vote (I think 200,000 yen) from the Diet for this purpose.’ 
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Dutch East Indies, Borneo and the Philippines hanging on the walls. The 
maps of the Dutch possessions appeared to be official ones drawn up by that 
Government. The maps of the Philippines and of Borneo were obviously the 
work of Japanese as all place names were in that language. That relating to 
Borneo was in considerable detail considering the fact that a large tract in 
the interior is I believe very little known. 

It will be interesting to hear whether the former German islands in the 
Pacific which have fallen to Japan’s share will be administered by the 
Government of Formosa or made an independent colony. I believe that this 
Government made strenuous efforts to obtain jurisdiction over the Islands 
some time ago and that hope of eventual success has not yet been abandoned. 


No. 439 
Mr. Balfour (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received July 25) 
No. 1392 [107596/16000/ ro] 
PARIS, July 24, 1919 
My Lord, 

I transmit to Your Lordship herewith a note of a conversation which I had 
with Mr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese representative to the Peace Con- 
ference, on the subject of the clauses in the Treaty of Peace with Germany 
relating to Shantung. 

2. Acopy of this note has been sent to Mr. Henry White, the senior United 
States representative now in Paris. 

Iam, &c., 
(for Mr. Balfour) 
Eyre A. CROWE 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 439 


Note of a conversation between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wellington Koo, Chinese Pleni- 
potentiary, 19th July, 1919 

Mr. Wellington Koo gave a brief explanation as to the circumstances in 
which the Chinese Delegation had abstained from signing the Peace with Ger- 
many. It was not, he said, because they objected to the other [ste] 440 clauses, 
but solely because of their objections to the three clauses relating to Shantung. 
The Chinese Government had instructed the Delegates to make a reservation 
on this point. This had been disallowed by the Council of Four. The Dele- 
gation, on the instructions of its Government, had then proposed on June 28th 
that they should sign subject to a statement that they did not regard the 
signature as debarring them from re-opening the question at a later date. 
This, however, had also been disallowed by the Council of Four to their great 
regret. In reply to an enquiry from Mr. Balfour, Mr. Koo said that the 
delegates had not exceeded the instructions of their own Government, but 
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that the Chinese Government had throughout insisted on a reservation being 
made as a condition of signature. Mr. Koo added that public opinion in 
China was so excited that it would have been impossible for the Chinese to 
sign the Treaty without reservations. 

Mr. Balfour said that he fully understood that Chinese public opinion was 
excited on the subject, but that according to his information the Chinese 
Government were themselves a good deal to blame inasmuch as they had 
never informed Chinese public opinion that the Treaty clauses as published 
were not all that had been agreed to in regard to Shantung, but that there 
was a supplementary understanding between the Allied and Associated 
Powers and the Japanese! which considerably modified the situation. 
The Chinese Government, in fact, had allowed Chinese public opinion 
to get excited on an incorrect statement of the facts though the under- 
takings of Japan to the Council of Four had been in their possession since 
June 6th. To this Mr. Koo could only reply that the Chinese Government 
had felt itself bound by the obligation of secrecy not to make public these 
facts. 

Mr. Balfour then asked Mr. Koo what were the Chinese Government's 
objections to the whole settlement, i.e., the Treaty clauses as supplemented 
by the Japanese undertakings. Mr. Koo replied that the settlement was 
objectionable in form because it did not recognise China as a principal to the 
arrangement, and in substance because the Japanese undertakings did not 
go far enough in protecting Chinese rights. He then specified two instances. 
Firstly, he said that the Japanese undertakings set no precise time limit 
within which Japanese troops had to evacuate the country. Secondly, he 
said that under the arrangement Japan was entitled to an exclusive Japanese 
concession at Kiaochow instead of only to a part of an international con- 
cession. 

In answer to this Mr. Balfour said that if these were the reasons which had 
influenced the Chinese Government and the Chinese Delegation in refusing 
to sign the Treaty, he could only consider them as inadequate. He then read 
the statement of the undertakings given by Japan from which it was clear 
that the maintenance of the Japanese garrison was purely a provisional 
measure to continue only during the period of transition and that it would 
be withdrawn as soon as possible. Mr. Balfour thought that in view of the 
fact that the assurances were given to all the Great Powers that [sic] there was 
no question that the Japanese would evacuate Shantung at an early date. 
Mr. Balfour further said that he was not fully conversant with the exact 
significance of the difference between an international residential concession 
and a series of national concessions, but that he could not conceive that the 
difference was so great as to warrant China in standing out altogether from 
a great international settlement. 

To this Mr. Koo replied that the Chinese objections were not confined 
merely to these two points. They were afraid of Japan establishing a position 
of dominance in China. Japan had occupied Port Arthur and Dalny and 

t Cf. annex to No. 427. 
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half the railway north of it. They were now in a position of such predomi- 
nance in Manchuria as to cause the Chinese grave anxiety for the future. 
The Shantung arrangement now gave them the same position throughout the 
province of Shantung. This made the menace to Chinese independence 
doubly serious. Mr. Balfour said that British policy had always aimed at the 
maintenance of the independence of China. He thought that if the influence 
of Japan was as great as Mr. Koo feared, that influence was not merely 
derived from the administration of a railway or the possession of a national as 
opposed to an international concession at a Port, it was based on far deeper 
causes which would not be affected one way or another by the objectionable 
features of the Shantung settlement to which Mr. Koo referred. Mr. 
Balfour went on to point out that China had really got a great deal out 
of the settlement. It had recovered its sovereignty throughout the whole 
province which was more than it could have got had it not been for her 
Allies, and that he must say that the reasons which appeared to have 
animated the Government and the Delegation in refusing to associate 
themselves with the other Great Powers in signing the Treaty seemed to 
him to be inadequate. 

In conclusion, Mr. Koo asked Mr. Balfour if he had seen Mr. Lansing’s 
proposal for a Japanese declaration giving effect to the undertakings which 
they had given to the Council of Four and supplementing them in certain 
particulars, notably the two already mentioned. Mr. Balfour replied that 
he had had some conversation with Mr. Lansing on this point? and he was 
personally very anxious that a full statement should be made as soon as 
possible explaining exactly the undertakings which Japan had given in 
regard to Shantung. He thought this essential both to satisfy public opinion 
in China and in America and Europe. He would, therefore, support any 
action which could tend to bring about the early publication of under- 
takings which were a vital part of the settlement but of which as yet public 
opinion was ignorant. He said that this represented his own personal view. 
He stated, however, that he did not think it was likely that the Japanese 
Government would issue any such further declaration of its own accord in 
view of its difficulties with public opinion at home. In his opinion, however, 
in view of the fact that the undertakings were given to the Great Powers it 
did not matter very much how the publication was made. He added that 
he would certainly do anything he could to help the Chinese Government in 
its difficulties and that he had the most cordial sympathy with the aspirations 
towards progress and independence of the Chinese people. 

P. H. Kerr 
July 19, 1919 
2 Cf. No. 428. 
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No. 440 
Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received Fuly 26) 
No. 396 Telegraphic [ro8go2/11/57] 
PEKING, July 24, 1919 

Following from Military Attaché. 

Bulk of troops of Kirin province recently guarding Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way! have been moved to Changchun where fourteen battalions of infantry, 
two cavalry regiments and three batteries of artillery of Kirin troops are 
opposed to Mukden troops.? Kirin troops formerly on railway are to be 
replaced by a mixed brigade which is now policing eastern part of province and 
cannot take over defence of railway at once. A mixed brigade and two cavalry 
regiments of troops of military Governor of... (? Lung) Chiang province have 
moved from that province towards Changchun to oppose Kirin troops while 
27th and 2gth divisions of Mukden troops are moving against Changchun from 
southeast. Kirin troops have therefore no chance of success in case of conflict. 

Effect of above movements is in practice to place defence of railway in 
hands of Japanese troops. Latter are now guarding Po(gran)ichnaya station 
inside Manchurian border which is allotted to Chinese troops. Military 
operations have recently taken place over Russian border against Bolshevik 
bands joined, according to Japanese reports, by Chinese brigands who 
supplied them with arms. 

Removal of mixed brigade from Eastern Kirin will tend to encourage 
brigandage which Japanese state is on the increase. 

General situation thus affords excuse for Japanese troops to take (? over) 
guarding of Chinese Eastern Railway and as Chinese High Commissioner at 
Vladivostock stated that Japanese Military Command was trying to arrange 
this question with provincial military governors of Manchuria, it is possible 
that Japanese are encouraging conflict between Military Governors of Muk- 
den and Kirin.*+ Recent visit to Harbin of General Otani[?’s] Chief of Staffs 
is also possibly connected with this. 

Eventual occupation of Chinese Eastern Railway by Japanese seems likely 
unless allotment of a portion of railway can be made to American troops. 

Repeated to Tokio and Vladivostock. 


1 For preceding Allied negotiations and arrangements relative to the supervision and 
operation of the Chinese Eastern Railway see Volume III, Nos. 249, 256, and 613, also 
Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States rgrg: Russia, pp. 236 ff. 

2 Cf. below, also No. 443. 

3 The text here is uncertain. The reference should probably be to Heilungkiang. 

4 With reference to this surmise Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck, a member of the Russia 
Department of the Foreign Office, stated in a background memorandum (not printed) of 
July 29, 1919: ‘I venture to submit that this is highly probable and would be in accordance 
with the policy of the Japanese Government to obtain as much control as possible in 
Eastern Siberia and in Manchuria, in order that they may be in a favourable position to 
declare a protectorate over those districts as soon as the Omsk Government collapses.’ 
Mr. Max Muller minuted on this on August 5: ‘I am inclined to agree with this surmise.’ 

5 General Otani was in command of the Japanese expeditionary force in Siberia. 
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No. 441 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 414 [106210/16000/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 25, 1919 
Sir, 

With reference to my telegrams Nos. 1495! and 1496? of July 23rd, I 
transmit to you herewith a copy of my despatch} to His Majesty’s Minister 
and Chargé d’Affaires at Tokio recording the conversation which I had with 
the Japanese Ambassador on July 18th on the subject of Japanese policy in 
China with special reference to the restoration of Shantung. 

Should you think it advisable to supplement the confidential communica- 
tion which you will have made to the American Government on the receipt 
of my above-mentioned telegrams, you are at liberty to make use of any 
additional details contained in my despatch to Mr. Alston. 

Iam, &c., 
(for Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
W. TYRRELL 


1 See No. 437, note 1. 


2 No. 437. 
3 Not here reprinted: printed as No. 429. 


No. 442 
Letter from Mr. Max Muller to Mr. Tufton (Parts) 


No. 106974/10F [106974/16000/ ro] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 26, 1919 
Dear Tufton, 3 

I enclose copy of two minutes of conver[s]ations with the Chinese Minister 
regarding a proposal said to have been put forward by Mr. Lansing before 
he left Paris for a settlement between China and Japan.' As you probably 
heard at the time, we telephoned last week to Paris and were told by Norman 
that nothing was known of this proposal, but in view of the categorical nature 
of the Chinese Minister’s statements, we should be glad to learn whether 
anything has since come to light on the subject. 

You will have seen from our telegram to Tokio No. 339? of July 23rd, 
which was repeated to you that Lord Curzon has suggested to the Japanese 
Ambassador that his Government should publicly declare their intention to 
make a bona fide restitution to China of German rights in Shantung. 

Yours ever, 
W. G. Max MULLER 


t See No. 428, note 5. 2 See No. 437, note 1. 
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ENCLOSURE I IN No. 442 
Record by Sir F. Tilley of a conversation with the Chinese Minister in London 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 14, 1919 


The Chinese Minister called this afternoon. 

He told me that Mr. Lansing before leaving Paris had communicated to 
the Japanese Peace delegates a memorandum containing proposals for a 
settlement between China & Japan. 

The gist of them was 

(1) that the Japanese should repeat in writing their verbal assurances as 
to their good intentions in regard to Tsingtao. 

(2) that the ‘Concession’ should be an international one & not purely 
Japanese. 

(3) that the return of Tsingtao & the withdrawal of troops should be 
effected within 2 years (he repeated this period two or three times; I cannot 
imagine why it should be so prolonged but I did not express surprise as I did 
not wish to suggest objections). 

(4) that the Japanese should renounce all preferential rights enjoyed by 
Germany. 

As to the latter the Japanese have already promised equal opportunities 
for all. 

I said I would inform Lord Curzon but I could not say whether he would 
be prepared to adopt & support this proposal. The chief difficulty in it 
might turn out to be the question of the Concession as the Japanese might 
be reluctant to give up a separate Concession: but the whole proposal went 
a good deal further than the mere suggestion that the Japanese should fix 
a definite date for the return of Tsingtao, which had been put forward by 
the Minister himself.3 I thought possibly Lord Curzon might wish to confine 
himself to this latter suggestion. 

The Minister said that Mr. Lansing’s memo. had been communicated to 
Mr. Balfour & M. Pichon. I have therefore telephoned to the Astoria but 
they can tell me nothing about the memorandum. 

As we do not know what Is being said in Paris, as the period of 2 years 
seems unnecessarily long for the Japanese to remain in occupation, & as the 
question of the Concession may create difficulties I am inclined to suggest 
that the Japanese Ambassador should only be asked if his Government 
would address a note to the allies embodying their assurances & stating the 
period within which they will carry them out. See Mr. Max Miiller’s memo- 
randum herewith.* Jj. A. C. T. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 442 
Minute by Sir F. Tilley 
China & Japan 
[To] Lord Curzon 
The Chinese Minister has just telephoned to say that he hears from Pans 
3 See No. 424. 4 Not annexed to filed copy. 
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that M. Clemenceau has promised to support Mr. Lansing’s proposed com- 
munication to the Japanese. We have still heard nothing from our Peace 
delegation & I do not see any reason to modify what I said in the minute$ 
sent in last night. Mr. Max Miiller agrees. 
JeAcGe. I. 
16, 7. 


5 Enclosure 1 above. 


No. 443 
Sir J. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recewed July 29) 


No. 397 Telegraphic [109366/107351/10] 


PEKING, July 26, 1919 

My telegram No. 3o1.! 

Position in Manchuria is still obscure. Central Government have sup- 
ported Changtsolin Military Governor of Mukden in his dispute with Meng 
Military Governor of Kirin and have ordered latter to vacate his post. Meng 
whilst professing obedience remains at Kirin and most important opposing 
factions continue to concentrate in the neighbourhood of Changchun. Vice 
Minister of War has however expressed opinion to Military Attaché that 
conflict is unlikely provided that Changtsolin does not take initiative against 
Kirin and that much will depend on attitude of Meng’s successor who is now 
on his way to his post. 

Meanwhile officer commanding Chinese unit concerned in recent Sino- 
Japanese incident at Changchun has been dismissed by Presidential Man- 
date.” 

Secret. Japan is credited with supporting both sides. Confirmation as 
regards her supporting Changtsolin from His Majesty’s Consul at Mukden 
in following telegrams (begins). 

Russian Consul General (informs me) in confidence that an agreement 
was (pledge)d a few days ago between Changtsolin and Japanese; consisting 
of following seven articles. 


t Not printed. This telegram of July 22, 1919 (received July 23), had reported on a 
fracas which had occurred between Chinese and Japane setroops at Changchun. Japanese 
casualties were seventeen killed and twenty-one wounded, and Chinese casualties were 
believed to be over twenty. The Japanese Consul-General at Mukden had stated that the 
Japanese authorities did not attach political importance to the incident and did not intend 
to send additional troops to Changchun in consequence. 

2 Sir J. Jordan further reported in Peking telegram No. 410 of July 31 (received August 2) : 
‘Kaoshipin one of Meng’s General(?s) and man dismissed by Mandate for Sino-Japanese 
(? incident) at Changchun has now declared war on General Chang of Mukden. Kaoshipin 
has 48,000 men mostly ex-brigands assembled near Changchun but he is far outnumbered 
by Chang. (? Minister for Foreign Affairs) admitted to me yesterday that Central Govern- 
ment was practically powerless to control events in Manchuria and he foresaw that Chang- 
tsolin’s ambitious designs would eventually lead to a separatist movement in that region.’ 

3 In Peking despatch No. 362 (not printed) of August 1, 1919 (received September 13), 
referring to the present telegram, Sir J. Jordan described this agreement as ‘a secret Agree- 
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1. Japan will not interfere in Changtsolin’s Military (? measures) against 
Kirin. 

2. Changtsolin undertakes to indemnify Japanese losses due to Military 
operations. 

3. In the event of Changtsolin suffering reverses Japanese will come to his 
assistance. 

4. Two Japanese Military advisers will in future be stationed in each of 
the (? mandatory)‘ provincial capitals. 

5. Japanese police advisers and instructors will be appointed at Mukden 
arsenal. 

6. Japanese Chief Engineer will be appointed at Mukden.5 

7. All material for arsenal will be supplied exclusively by Japan. 

(? Private.) 1 give above for what it may be worth but Russian Minister is 
inclined to regard it as reliable. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


ment between Chang and the Japanese Consul General at Mukden, alleged to have been 
signed on July 17th.’ * The text here is uncertain. 

$’ This paragraph, omitted by mistake in the original, was supplied in Peking telegram 
No. 400 of July 29 (received July 30). 


No. 444 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received September 13) 


No. 353 [128748/100278] ro} 
PEKING, July 26, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 285! of June rgth, I have the honour to 
forward herewith a copy of a further despatch from His Majesty’s Consul at 
Kiukiang on the subject of the Kiukiang—Nanchang Railway. 

It would seem legitimate to surmise, on the facts reported by Mr. Kirke, 
that the Japanese are endeavouring to obtain possession of the railway before 


the new Consortium materialises. 
I have, &c., 
J. N. Jorpan 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 444 


Mr. Kirke to Sir F. Jordan 
No. 43. 
KIUKIANG, July 16, 1919 

Sir, 

The following details concerning the financial position of the Kiukiang- 

t Not printed. This despatch (received August 2) had transmitted a despatch of June 6, 
1919, from H.M. Consul at Kiukiang reporting that the indebtedness of the Kiukiang- 
Nanchang Railway to the Japanese Bank of Taiwan amounted to eight or nine million 
dollars, and that in connexion with a further proposed loan of $2,500,000 the bank ‘has 
demanded as security therefor a strip of land on either side of the railway’. 
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Nanchang Railway have recently been published in a native newspaper at 
Nanchang :— 

A sum of Yen 250,000 1s payable half-yearly as interest on the loan from the 
Bank of Taiwan. It is stated that the Railway Company having failed to 
make payment in respect of two and a half such half-yearly periods—namely, 
from October, 1917, to December, 1918, the managers recently came to a 
verbal agreement with the Bank that the amount of the interest due for that 
period, namely Yen 725,000 should be regarded as a fresh loan. The funds 
available for payment of the interest for the period January to June, 1919, 
(Yen 250,000) amount to $126,000, but at the present rate of exchange about 
$145,000 are required, and the balance of $19,000 has been borrowed by the 
Railway from the Provincial Treasurer. 

The Bank of Taiwan, however, now deny the statement that any verbal 
arrangement was made under which the interest due for the period October 
1917 to December 1918 was to be regarded as a fresh loan, and are demand- 
ing immediate payment of the interest for that period. No funds, however, 
are forthcoming, and much anxiety is felt on the subject, as failure to pay 
interest in respect of an additional one period and a half will place the rail- 
way under the control of the Japanese. 

I have, .&c., 
CeciL KIRKE 


No. 445 


Mr. Lindsay (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received July 29) 
No. 1208 Telegraphic [109003/16000/10] 


WASHINGTON, july 28, 1919 

Your telegram No. 1496.! 

Secretary of State informs me he has used similar language to Japanese 
Chargé d’ Affaires here. 

He tells me President only acquiesced in Shantung articles of Peace Treaty 
on the understanding that Japan would declare her intention of evacuating 
province in the near future and that this understanding was arrived at with 
Council of Four. 

He has now requested Japanese Chargé d’Affaires to induce his Govern- 
ment to issue statement to this effect immediately, failing which President 
will himself have to make the facts public. He has intimated that he desires 
an answer by to-morrow, July 29th. 


t No. 437. 
2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, pp. 716 f. 
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No. 446 


Earl Curzon to the French Ambassador in London 
No. 106247/10F [106247/8369/ 10} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 29, 1919 


Memorandum 


In the Memorandum communicated by the French Embassy on July 22nd,' 
it is suggested that if the Japanese pretensions to exclude Manchuria and 
Mongolia from the sphere of the new consortium are not admitted, the 
Japanese group will retire, and that while apparently the American group 
are indifferent to this contingency and contemplate the reorganisation of the 
Consortium with the three remaining groups, Monsieur Pichon fears that the 
Japanese on regaining their full liberty of action may come to an under- 
standing regarding the financial affairs of China with States other than those 
included among the Allied and Associated Powers. 

Lord Curzon has now the honour to state for the information of Monsieur 
Cambon that the American Embassy recently inquired of the Foreign Office 
as to how far His Majesty’s Government shared the American view as to the 
inadmissibility of the Japanese Claim to exclude Manchuria and Mongolia 
from the sphere of activities of the Consortium and were informed in reply 
that Lord Curzon considered the claim of the Japanese group as totally 
inadmissible. It may be added in confidence that Lord Curzon has reason 
to believe that the Japanese pretensions are in the nature of a ‘ballon d’essa!’ 
and that they will not be seriously maintained in opposition to the unani- 
mous attitude of the British, French and American groups backed by their 
respective Governments. 


1 No. 435. 2 See Nos. 425-6. 


No. 447 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 


No. 132 [100168/7293/23] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 29, 1919 
Sir, 

I have read with interest the various despatches! you have sent on the 
recent disturbances in Corea and I approve the action you have taken as 
recorded in these despatches of drawing the serious attention of the Japanese 
Authorities to the present state of affairs in Corea and the deplorable effect 
which their methods of quelling these disturbances are likely to have on 
public opinion in this country. 

' Not printed. These despatches dating from the earlier part of 1919 had been used by 
Mr. Max Muller in preparing his memorandum printed as No. 419. 
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At the same time I request that you will convey to Mr. Royds my appre- 
ciation of the energy he has displayed and my thanks for his full and detailed 
reports.! 

(for Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
V. WELLESLEY 


No. 448 
Earl Curzon to Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) 


No. 353 Telegraphic [104790/93224/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 29, 1919 


Your tel. unnumbered! of July 19 covering telegram! for Vickers.” 

Vickers have applied to Treasury for permission to issue Chinese Govt. 
Bonds to cover cost of aeroplanes and to provide an additional sum of 
£,500,000 to enable Chinese Govt. to utilize machines. On advice of Dept. 
of Overseas Trade we are urging Treasury to grant permission. 

Before proceeding further we should like to have your observations on the 
proposed transaction, especially as to how far the issue of such a loan would 
conflict with the agreement suspending advances to the Chinese Govt. pend- 
ing the reestablishment of order in China.3 

Sir C, Addis informs me that the French Govt. have recently sanctioned 
an issue of Chinese Govt. Bonds, but can supply no further details while 
Vickers learn from their Peking agent that a French offer has been made 
to the Chinese Govt. to accept Chinese bonds, one half of proceeds to be 
expended on goods manufactured in France & the balance placed to the 
credit of the Chinese Govt. 


1 Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

2 i.e. Messrs. Vickers Ltd., who were negotiating a contract for the sale of aircraft to the 
Chinese Government: see below. 

3 For this international agreement see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States 1919, vol. i, pp. 289 ff. 


No. 449 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received Fuly 31) 
No. 403 Telegraphic [110424/93224/10] 


PEKING, july 29, 1919 
Your telegram No. 319.! 


Our attitude will be open to criticism here in the event of Treasury sanction 
for loan of £500,000 to Board of War which appears to be contemplated 
(? in this) correspondence between Vickers and King who is a Chinese. 


1 This telegram, en clair, of July 10, 1919, read as follows: ‘During absence of Donaldson 
Vickers’ accredited representatives F. W. Allonby and Kungpah King are authorised to 
sign contracts when duly instructed by Vickers todoso. Kindly inform Allonby and King.’ 
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I fear it will be very difficult to convince Chinese and foreign critics that 
money will be used for legitimate purposes. Some at least of aeroplanes are 
said to be intended for use in expedition against Mongolia. 


No. 450 


Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recewved September 13) 
No. 357 [128752/23261/10] 
PEKING, July 30, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 192! of May 8th last, I have the honour 
to forward a copy of a further letter that I have now addressed to the Wai 
Chiao Pu respecting the Japanese loan of Yen 3,000,000 secured on the 
Peking-Suiyuan Railway. 

As previously explained, China’s obligations rest upon the Notes exchanged 
in 1902.2 All these railway arrangements belong, one would fain hope, toa 
state of things which has passed away with the ambitions and diplomacy to 
which they owed their origin. As in Persia, so in China, Russian Imperialism 
did its utmost for years to strangle freedom of communication and to counter- 
act these measures, we were obliged, in turn, to impose upon China condi- 
tions which tended to arrest the development of railway construction and to 
militate against the advancement of our own commercial interests in the 
country. It is hoped that with the conclusion of Peace and the eventual 
establishment of rational conditions in the East, all these arrangements in 
restraint of trade and of the normal development of regions with great 
potential resources will be consigned to the scrap-heap and that Russia and 
Japan will both recognise that political control of a country is not necessary 
to secure participation in its economic development. This is a lesson which 
the Allies have recently inculcated upon Germany and it is one which might 
well be followed by themselves with advantage in the Far East. 

In the meantime, we are obliged in self defence to uphold agreements 
which can hardly appeal to our better instincts on their own merits. 


I have, &c., 
J. N. Jorpan 
ENcLosurE IN No. 450 
Sir F. Jordan to Wat Chiao Pu 
July 26, 1919 


Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of Your Excellency’s letter of 
April 25th! on the subject of a Japanese loan secured on the Peking-Suiyuan 
Railway. 

In reply I would state that whether the loan in question be secured on the 
railway itself or on bonds issued by the railway, the procedure is difficult to 

t Not printed. 2 See enclosure below. 
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reconcile with the undertaking given by the Chinese Government in the note! 
addressed to Sir E. Satow on July 31st, 1902, to the effect that the line 
should be constructed by the Chinese Government, that only Chinese capital 
should be used and no foreign capital, and that such lines cannot be mort- 
gaged for any foreign loan. I feel sure that His Majesty’s Government will 
be unable to appreciate the ultimate difference in effect between a loan made 
on the security of the railway and one made on the security of bonds issued 
by the railway. I shall therefore be glad if Your Excellency will favour me 
with a copy of the loan agreement in question, in order that the matter may 
be made the subject of further study. 
J. N. JorpaAn‘ 

3 H.M. Minister in Peking, 1900-6. 

4 Sir J. Jordan’s action in addressing this letter to the Chinese Government was approved 
in Foreign Office despatch No. 204 of September 23, 1919, to Peking. 


No. 451 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewed August 3) 
No. 320 Telegraphic [111551/956/57| 


TOKYO, August 1 [July 31], 1919 

Your telegram No. 336.' 

Regret delay of my telegram replying but as stated in my telegram No. 
292! I have been waiting for repetition of Peking telegram No. 302? which 
Sir J. Jordan telegraphed he was sending by post with comments but which 
has not yet arrived. 

Speaking however with information at my disposal I think Chinese High 
Commissioner is correct in his contention that Japanese would claim that 
Sino-Japanese Military convention (see section 6, Article 1 and section 7 of 
enclosure of Sir J. Jordan’s despatch 2433 June 2nd) .. .4 actual command 


t Not printed. This correspondence referred to a delay by Mr. Alston in replying to a 
request for his views upon Vladivostok telegram No. 522 of June 8, 1919, printed in Volume 
III, No. 249, and upon Vladivostok telegram No. 554 of June 18 (not printed: cf. No. 452, 
note 3) on the same subject. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of May 29, 1919 (received in Foreign Office, June 4), had 
reported: ‘Chinese Government contend that neither now nor at any time since Chinese 
troops were stationed on Chinese Eastern Railway has there been any interference with 
transport. According to a telegram from Chinese High Commissioner at Vladivostok 
question of placing of Chinese troops under Japanese command is being dealt with direct 
between him and Japanese High Commissioner.’ 

3 Not printed. This despatch (received July 22) had enclosed the published texts of the 
Sino-Japanese Military and Naval Agreements of 1918, printed in a variant translation by 
John V. A. MacMurray, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 1407 f. Section 6, article 1, and section 7 of the 
enclosure in question corresponded respectively to article 1 of the ‘Supplement to Military 
Agreement, explanatory of certain important points’ printed ibid., vol. ii, p. 1413, and to 
the ‘Supplement to the Sino-Japanese Joint Military Defence Pact’, ibid., vol. ii, p. 1414. 

4 The text here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. . . gave them actual’, &c. (Tokyo 
Archives.) 
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over troops and not merely a general control such as is (? exercised) by 
General Pelle [Otani]5 over foreign troops in Eastern Siberia. 

Result would be presumably to give Japanese de facto military control of 
Chinese Eastern Railway but on this point Sir J. Jordan is in a better position 
to offer an opinion than I am. 

$8 Tokyo Archives. 


No. 452 
Str F. fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received August 3) 


No. 413 Telegraphic [111550/956/57] 
PEKING, August 1, 1919 

Tokio telegram No. 320.! 

There has been some misunderstanding regarding repetition to Tokio of 
my telegram No. 302? and expression of my views of Vladivostok telegram 
No. 554.3 I have no doubt whatever that intention of Japanese is to obtain 
a military control of Chinese Eastern Railway and that they will do their 
utmost whether by invoking terms of Sino-Japanese agreement or otherwise 
to attain this object. Inefficiency of Chinese troops may afford them an 
excuse. Chinese troops however would probably be able to deal with any 
situations likely to arise whereas intervention by Japanese troops would be 
more liable to increase than to put down disturbances. 

Provision{s] of section 6 article 1 Sino-Japanese military convention (see my 
despatch No. 243)* are loosely worded as regards geographical area of 
military action and there might be doubt whether they apply to section of 
Chinese Eastern Railway in Kirin Province. 

Repeated to Tokio and Vladivostok. 


1 No. 451. 2 See No. 451, note 2. 
3 See No. 451, note 1. 4 See No. 451, note 3. 


No. 453 


Earl Curzon to Sir F. Jordan (Peking) 
No. 358 Telegraphic [110526/4004/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August I, 1919 


India Office telegram! to Government of India of July 31st. 
His Majesty’s Government consider that, subject to reservations set out 


t Not printed. This telegram referred to Peking telegram No. 357, for which see No. 420, 
note I, and stated in particular: ‘His Majesty’s Government appreciate advantages of prior 
consultation with Tibet, but in view of considerations urged by Jordan, they think it un- 
desirable to defer commencement of negotiations pending formal concurrence of Tibetan 
Government. Latter have frequently asked us to mediate with Chinese on their behalf, and 
it is clearly to their interests that present opportunity should not be allowed to slip by.’ The 
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below, heads of agreement outlined in your telegram No. 305? offer reason- 
able basis for a Tibetan settlement and you are accordingly authorised to 
Open negotiations with Chinese Government forthwith on the lines suggested 
in your telegram. For reasons given in India Office telegram already re- 
ferred to, we do not think it necessary to obtain prior concurrence of Tibetans 
to this course. 

Proposals 1 and 3 are unobjectionable. 

4. His Majesty’s Government agree generally as to the frontiers proposed, 
assuming that new Kokonor border will leave passes of Tangla range in 
‘Tibetan hands. 

2. In view of obstruction caused by Chinese trade agents in the past (see in 
particular Tibet Blue Book of 1910)3 we are strongly opposed to this proposal, 
and you should endeavour to obtain its withdrawal. Should however Chinese 
make it a sine qua non of signing any agreement we should be prepared to 
agree to Chinese trade agents’ reappearance on distinct understanding that 
their functions were to be strictly confined to questions of Sino-Tibetan trade 
and that they must in no circumstances concern themselves in administra- 
tive matters or attempt to interfere between British trade agents and local 
Tibetan authorities. We could in no case allow situation of 1906-10 to recur. 
In the event of new marts being opened in Eastern Thibet, e.g., at Chiamdo, 
same objections would not apply. 

As regards British representation at Lhassa you should endeavour to 
obtain insertion of clause in the terms suggested in India Office telegram.‘ 
Clause will however remain subject to undertaking given to Russian Govern- 


Government of India was requested to inform the Tibetan Government at once of the 
Chinese proposals of May 30, 1919 (see note 2 below), and that ‘in the circumstances Jordan 
is being authorised to open negotiations at once.’ (See further note 4 below.) 

2 Not printed. This telegram of May 31, 1919, had stated in particular: ‘At formal 
interview with Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday latter put forward following proposals 
in writing for final settlement based on Simla Treaty. 

‘1. Statement that Tibet forms part of Chinese territory now included in notes to be 
exchanged to be inserted in Treaty itself. 

*2. Chinese Commissioners to be stationed at Trade Marts. 

*3. Insertion of Clause in Treaty to the effect that autonomous Tibet recognises Chinese 
suzerainty. 

‘4. Boundaries to be as follows: Territories under jurisdiction of Chamdo, Riwoche, 
Jyade and Pashu (latter as verbally explained to (? include) Markam, Draya and Gonjo) 
to be included in Outer Tibet: Derge Nyarong and that portion of Kokonor territory 
between Kunlun Northern Boundary, Derge, Chamdo, Jyade to be included in Inner Tibet. 
Tachienlu, Litang and Batang Territories to be included in Szechuen. Original jurisdiction 
of Yunan and Hsinchiang to remain unchanged. 

‘I consider that these proposals constitute a reasonable and hopeful basis for negotiation. 
They are probably not China’s last word; even if they are, a settlement on these lines would 
fully safeguard our interests, and would by no means (? infringe) Tibet’s.’ 

3 Cd. 5240 of 1910: Further papers relating to Tibet. 

4 The India Office telegram of July 31 (see note 1 above) had proposed the following 
clause: ‘The British Agent who resides at Gyantse may visit Lhasa, whenever necessary, for 
the purpose of consulting with the Tibetan Government. Should the British Government 
hereafter decide, with the consent of the Tibetan Government, to station a permanent 
British representative at Lhasa, there will be no objection on the part of China.’ 
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ment in 1914,5 viz. that it will not be put into effect without previous under- 
standing with Russia. As present proposal is merely an amplification of 
Article 8 of Tripartite Agreement, which Chinese Government have accepted 
in principle, and which already empowers British Agent at Gyantse to visit 
Lhassa under specified conditions, it should be possible to obtain its accept- 
ance without making counter concession with regard to Chinese trade agents. 

Pending conclusion of negotiations you should at once take steps to prolong 
provisional agreement of 1918.° 

5 In Foreign Office telegram No. 310 of July 10, 1914, to H.M. Ambassador at Saint 
Petersburg, Sir Edward Grey had informed Sir G. Buchanan of the refusal of the Chinese 
Government to sign the Tripartite Agreement at Simla (see No. 420, note 4), and had 
instructed him to explain to the Russian Government ‘that His Majesty’s Government have 
exhausted every effort to secure tripartite signature; that the Chinese Government have 
accepted the whole convention, with the exception of the boundary clause, without diff- 
culty; and that His Majesty’s Government still hope that they may, after reflection, agree 
to signature. Meanwhile His Majesty’s Government will not act upon any provisions of 
the convention as initialled which are contrary to the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 
without first consulting the Russian Government.’ Sir G. Buchanan replied in Saint 
Petersburg telegram No. 154 of July 11, 1914, that he was sending the Russian Foreign 
Minister an aide-mémoire embodying the above instructions. 

6 See No. 420, note 4. 


No. 454 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received September 13) 


No. 364 [128759/4004/10} 
PEKING, August 1, 1919 
My Lord, 

In continuation of my despatch No. 360! of the 31st ultimo, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith translation of an article? which appeared 
recently in the native press here on the subject of ‘Tibet. 

The appearance of this article prominently printed in the Kung Yen 
Pao, the organ of the militarists responsible for the Mongolian expedition, 
emphasizes one of the dangers of allowing the present situation to drift on. 
It is even conceivable that the militarists might plan to plunge into a Tibetan 
adventure with Japanese backing with the same ulterior objects (whatever 


_ 1 Not printed. 

2 Not printed. This translated extract from the Kung Yen Pao of July 29, 1919, carried the 
following headlines: ‘Critical state of affairs on Szechuan frontier: Tibetans raiding Chinese 
territory and stirring up rebellion: Frontier troops short of supplies and unable to resist 
them.’ The extract concluded: ‘If steps are not taken to deal with the situation immediately 
the ultimate recovery of our position will be very difficult. There are only three battalions 
of the frontier force left, and Commissioner Chen’s regular troops are also not numerous. 
Far from being able to recover Tibet, they are insufficient to recover the eleven lost districts. 
Even if our position in the frontier territory be completely restored, our country will still 
be in danger if Tibet itself be left unrecovered. There is no other possible method of dealing 
satisfactorily with the situation but to send a large expedition against Tibet in order to 
recover and. pacify the whole country.’ 
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they may be) which they have in view in their Mongolian enterprize [szc]. 
The whole Tibetan situation must remain most unstable until a final settle- 
ment has been arrived at here. 
I have, &c., 
_ J. N. JoRDAN 


No. 455 


Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received August 5) 
No. 416 Telegraphic [112287/16000/10] 


PEKING, August 4, 1919 

Foreign Office telegram No. 339! to Tokio. 

I entirely share views expressed in this telegram and feel sure that a settle- 
ment on lines suggested by Your Lordship would give complete satisfaction 
to Chinese and foreign opinion alike, and would in the end be in best interests 
of Japan herself, who cannot wish to alienate this country from Allies and 
throw her into arms of Germany. 

Rights and privileges which Japan wishes to retain in Shantung are those 
of economic Imperialism which she has utilised so effectually as means of 
territorial absorption in Corea and Manchuria. We are asked by Paris 
Conference to believe a railway running for two hundred and forty-five miles 
from principal port in China to capital of one of most important provinces, 
owned, financed, policed and controlled by Japanese Government, is a mere 
economic privilege which does not involve interference with China’s sover- 
eign rights or impair principles of ‘open door’ or equality of treatment. 
Whole history of Corea and Manchuria during past twenty years proves 
the exact opposite, and shows conclusively that railways made in precisely 
the same conditions have been used by Japan as instruments for securing 
immediate preferential rights and eventual territorial conquest. Nor could 
Japan with the best intentions in the world well prevent such a use of an 
out and out railway concession of this kind. Owing to her proximity (? and 
omitted) similar standards of living between two peoples, crowds of Japanese 
inevitably flock to such an area and settle down on soil as extra-territorialised 
communities constituting a veritable Imperium in Imperio.? Result is seen 
in serious conflicts which occur almost weekly along South Manchurian 
Railway. 

Unfortunately it is not only Japanese opposition that we have to reckon 
with. Government here is essentially military in its composition, and 
sympathies, and is largely dependent on the support of Japanese military 
party for its continued existence. It is only fear of popular opposition that 
has hitherto deterred it from signing Peace Treaty and there are indications 
that its attitude is if anything weakening. During the last few days Civil 
(? Governor) and several other high officials in Shantung have been replaced 


1 See No. 437, note 1. : _ 3 ie. Empire within an Empire. 
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by nominees of Anfu Club, the pro-Japanese party here, and His Maijesty’s 
Consul at Tsi-nan-fu in a review of situation dated July 29th concludes as 
follows: 

‘I desire very urgently to point out that if Japan now succeeds in forcing 
through her own settlement of Shantung question Tsingtau, the only modern 
port in China and gateway for trade of greater part of China, will be barred 
for ever against British trade and enterprise. Events of last few days make it 
highly probable that such a settlement will be rushed through and that 
Great Britain and other Powers will be faced with a fatt accompli which it will 
be impossible to undo.’ 

Repeated to Tokio. 


No. 456 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received August 7) 


No. 422 Telegraphic [1139361/93224/10} 
PEKING, August 5, 1919 

Your telegram No. 353.! 

I can discover no evidence . . .2 compatible with transactions mentioned 
in last paragraph. French and others may (? very) possibly attempt such 
contracts but it appears desirable that they should be (? warn)ed off. | 
should be prepared to speak to French Minister but I would suggest also that 
Supreme Economic Council might point out anomaly of any such advances 
at (? time of) acute (? financial) stress in Europe. It would of course be 
unjust to our people if France (? or any) of the Allies whom we have assisted 
financially were at liberty to take up contracts (? which) they have been 
obliged to (? refuse). Anything could be sold to China on terms of (? para- 
graph) under review but all sales of unproductive goods and all unproduc- 
tive loans are unsound financially and politically. I cannot believe they are 
sound commercially. Issue of Treasury notes would be concealed from 
Chinese Parliament (? and this) Legation would be on very unsubstantial 
ground when time arrived for inevitable struggle for (? payment). 

I supported a (? contract) of this nature for (? Marconi) Company but I 
did (? it with) spirit of reluctance and solely in view of (? important) strategic 
considerations involved(?.) Chinese have already defaulted on first payment 
and will default on second unless a British Bank comes to their rescue. 

Issue of such a loan would I think conflict with spirit of tacit understanding 
regarding suspension of advances? which Japanese have so far observed. 


™ No. 448. 
2 The text here is uncertain. 
3 Cf. No. 448, note 3. 
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No. 457 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewved August 7) 
No. 325 Telegraphic [113362/16000/r0} 


TOKYO, August 6 [3], 1919 

Your telegrams Nos. 339! and 344? just received. 

I venture to think your conversation[s] with Japanese Ambassador could 
not have been better timed. It coincides with a farewell message to Japanese 
Assistant Minister for Foreign Affairs ((? acknowledged) on July 2oth) from 
Mr. Pot(ter) formerly United States Ambassador here (? wind)ing up? with 
a trip through Corea, Manchuria and China. 

In this message ‘the cruel despotism in Corea’ ‘(? outrageous) . . .* de- 
mands’ ‘Shantung blunder’ are referred to and Japan is told of ‘universal 
distrust (? rapidly) growing into hatred’ which is felt by peoples of China 
and Corea against her ‘(? barbarism),5 military arrogance and aggressiveness’. 
She is warned that unless she changes her present Prussian mailed fist policy 
she is doomed to isolation. 

My despatch No. 3(? 20) July 21st now en route home gives detail(s).”? As 
far as I have seen this somewhat (unusual) (? P.P.C.)® message of thanks for 
lavish hospitality shown to ex (? Ambassador) has not been taken (? amiss) 
by (? local) . . .9 no allusions having been made to it except by one or two 
papers which suggest that Mr. Potter has been influenced by Chinese propa- 
ganda, but at the same time request military party to take note. 

May I be allowed to express my personal (? thanks) for . . . and’ great 
support which your (? language) will give (? to all) I have said (? in) official 
and other quarters since my arrival here. 


! See No. 437, note 1. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of July 25, 1919, summarized that part of No. 436 concern- 
ing Korean affairs. 

3 In the text as sent the preceding passage read: “They coincide with a farewell message 
to the Japanese nation (published on July 20th) from Mr. Potter formerly U.S. Ambassador 
to Italy who has recently paid a long visit to the U.S. Amb‘: here winding up’, &c. 
(Tokyo Archives.) 

+ The text here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘outrageous twenty one demands’, &c. 

$s This word was not in the text as sent. 


6 Not printed. 

7 The text as sent here read ‘. . . gives the text’. 

8 i.e. ‘pour prendre congé’ in accordance with diplomatic protocol on departure from a 
post. 


9 The text is here uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. .. not been taken amiss by the Press, 
practically no allusions’, &c. 

10 The text is here uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. . . thanks for the confirmation 
and’, &c. 
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No. 458 


Record by Sir R. Graham of a conversation with the Chinese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs 


[114444/16000/r0] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 6, 1919 


The Chinese Mitister for Foreign Affairs called upon me! this afternoon 
in company with the Chinese Minister. He expressed great regret at not 
being presented to you,? and hoped that an opportunity might occur before 
his departure on Sunday.; I did not hold out much hope to him. 

His Excellency raised the question of Chinese grievances against Japan 
and the inability of the Chinese Delegates to sign the Peace Treaty. I did 
not encourage him to pursue the matter, but expressed regret that China 
had not felt sufficient confidence in her Allies to enable her to sign, drew hs 
attention to the Japanese declaration of policy published in this morning’s 
Times,* and told him that His Majesty’s Government, and you especially, 
were doing all you could to bring about an arrangement between China and 
Japan satisfactory to both- parties. 

I found that I had known His Excellency when he was Chinese Minister 
in Petrograd 17 years ago, and the interview was throughout of a very cordial 
nature. 


R. G. 


! The Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was a Chinese Delegate Plenipotentiary 
to the Peace Conference at Paris, was at that time visiting London. 

2 i.e. to Lord Curzon, to whom the present record was addressed. 

3 August 10, 1919. 

4 This was the Japanese statement of policy referred to in No. 460. 


No. 459 


Letter from Mr. Tufton (Parts) to Mr. Max Muller' 
Unnumbered [ 106974/16000/ 10} 


PARIS, August 6, 1919 
Dear Max Muller, 

I referred your letter of the 26th ult.,2 forwarding two minutes of con- 
versations with the Chinese Minister in London, relative to Mr. Lansing’s 
proposed settlement of the Shantung question, to George Clerk, who says 
that, so far as he can gather, both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Philip Kerr saw 
Mr. Lansing’s memorandum, but no copy was left with either of them! 

Yours ever, 
CHARLES TUFTON 


t The date of receipt is uncertain. 2 No. 442. 
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No. 460 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received August 9) 
No. 329 Telegraphic [114375/16000/r10] 


TOKYO, August 8 [6], 1979 

Your telegrams Nos. 339! and 343? and Washington telegram 1208.3 _ 

Minister for Foreign Affairs issued August 4th [?2nd] formal statement 
further explaining attitude of Japan towards China and Shantung settle- 
ment, reiterating pledges given previously by Japan both to China and to 
Peace Conference regarding Japan’s intention to restore to China sovereignty 
over province of Shantung. 

In it His Excellency complained, in spite of official statement issued by 
Japanese delegates on May 5th last,* which he fully endorsed in an interview 
with representative[s] of press on May 17th, Japan’s policy respecting Shan- 
tung question is little understood and appreciated abroad. 

Statement contains no new feature. It reaffirms that ‘policy is’ to hand 
back Shantung Peninsula in full sovereignty to China, retaining only econo- 
mic privileges granted to Germany’ and states that upon an arrangement 
being arrived at between Japan and China for restitution of Kiao-Chow 
Japanese troops at present guarding that territory and Kiaochow—Tsi-nan- 
fu Railway will be completely withdrawn. It adds that Japanese Govern- 
ment have under contemplation proposals for establishment at Tsing-Tao of 
a general foreign settlement which by recent agreement of 1915 with China® 
they are entitled to claim. 

I asked Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs to-day whether he could define 
economic privilege(?s) granted to (? Germany) Japan’ intended to retain 
and I understand them to include A. Preference for capital, materials and 
work provided for in Section 3 of Chinese-German Agreement of 1898.8 

B. Construction of railways (which would include projected Kaomi- 
Hsuchow Tsinan-Shunte Line[s]). 

C. Mining rights. In reply to further enquiries I elicited following infor- 
mation. 

1. Area of foreign settlement is not to be limited to present area of Tsingtao. 

2. Administration is to be on lines of Shanghai, viz: Municipal Council 
and Consular Jurisdiction. 


t See No. 437, note 1. 
2 Not printed. This telegram of July 25, 1919, had summarized the first twelve para- 
graphs of No. 436. 


3 No. 445. 4 See Introductory Note, note 5. 
S In the text as sent this passage read ‘. . . policy of Japan is’ &c. (Tokyo Archives.) 
6 In the text as sent this passage read ‘. . . general foreign settlement instead of the 


exclusive Jap[ane]se settlement which by the agreement of 1915 with China’, &c. (Tokyo 
Archives) : cf. Introductory Note, note 2. 

7 It was correctly suggested on the filed copy that the word ‘which’ should be inserted 
before the word ‘Japan’. 

8 Printed in British and Foreign State Papers, vol. xcv, pp. 1005 ff. 
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3. Port to be an open commercial port, maintenance and control of which 
to be under customs administration as at Shanghai. 

4. Administration of all territory immediately outside of area of settlement 
to revert to (? China). 

5. Japanese Government have ‘not even considered’ what they propose to 
do in regard to maintaining German custom of appointing a Japanese as 
Commissioner of Customs. 

6. Japanese Government are prepared to enter into negotiations for retro- 
cession as soon as they have ratified Peace Treaty (which they expect to do 
in the course of next month) regardless of action of China in that respect. 

The impression left on my mind in regard to (5) is that Japan intends to 
hold out for a Japanese Commissioner which will give them preponderating 
influence in administration of the Port. 


No. 461 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received October 2) 


No. 368 [136164/136164/r10] 
PEKING, August 8, 1919 
My Lord, 

On July 15th I received from Mr. Alston a telegraphic communication to 
the effect that rumours had reached Tokyo of a plot aiming at the restoration 
of the Manchu dynasty in Manchuria. 

I have been unable to trace any evidence of such a movement in Peking, 
but the two enclosed despatches from Mukden are of interest, if only as 
showing the trend of thought in the region of Chang Tso-lin’s activities. 
There appears to be a growing conviction that Manchuria must inevitably 
fall under the control of Japan in some form or other, and the channel of 
Japan’s influence may conveniently be found in the person of the young 
Emperor. His restoration in the traditional home of the dynasty might even 
pass without great opposition from the people of China Proper. 

The mainland policy of Japan is for the moment dependent upon too many 
imponderable forces to provide a safe field for prophecy. The tightening of the 
Japanese hold in Manchuria, and the systematic expansion of her influence 
and authority in that area, are everywhere apparent. It may be that they 
see in a Manchurian restoration the double advantages of divided counsels 
in China and a closer link between the islands and the mainland through a 
monarchical figurehead. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. Jorpan 


ENCLOSURE I IN No. 461 


Mr. Porter (Mukden)' to Sir F. Jordan (Peking) 
No. 43. 
MUEDEN, July 23, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Despatch No. 24 
Secret,” of the 21st instant with its enclosure. 

I shall do my best to try and verify the report, but naturally a political coup 
of so serious a nature is not likely to be known to any but the most confidential 
advisers of the Tuchun: and any documentary evidence is bound to be kept 
securely under lock and key and I very much doubt, even if I had any secret 
service funds at my disposal, which is not the case, whether anyone on 
Chang Tso-lin’s staff could be induced to copy or abstract them, not neces- 
sarily out of loyalty but because their lives would be forfeit if they were 
found out. 

My Russian Colleague, who has been here some fifteen years, and has both 
personally and through the Russian military agents, Colonels Blonsky and 
Titoff, good connections in certain influential Chinese quarters, is the best 
informed man here next to the Japanese Consul-General. During my con- 
versation with Mr. Kolokolov yesterday he stated definitely that he was of 
opinion that the Japanese were using Chang as a stalking horse to proclaim 
a monarchy with a view to dividing China into a monarchical North and a 
Republican South. It is however quite conceivable that they may prefer 
to leave China proper alone and trust to a union of Inner and Outer Mon- 
golia with a restored monarchy in Manchuria to give them all they want for 
the next few years to come. The Manchu Dynasty’s claim to rule over their 
original country of Manchuria is on the face of it not unreasonable and but 
for the inevitable Japanese protectorate might be worth supporting as offer- 
ing some chance of a stable Government to a part, at any rate, of this dis- 
tracted country. 

I have, &c., 
[HAROLD PorTER]* 


ENCLosuRE 2 IN No. 461 


Mr. Porter (Mukden) to Sir F. Fordan (Peking) 
No. 45 
MUKDEN, July 29, 1919 
Sir, 
With reference to the Memorandum enclosed in your despatch, Secret, 


t Mr. H. Porter was H.M. Acting Consul at Mukden. 

2 This local despatch, not preserved in Foreign Office archives, had evidently transmitted 
to Mr. Porter the substance of Mr. Alston’s telegraphic communication referred to above. 

3 Chinese Military Governor. 

* Signature supplied from Confidential Print. 
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No. 24,? of the 21st instant, I have made discreet enquiries in certain quarters 
with a view to ascertaining what degree of truth there may be in the reported 
monarchical restoration movement in Manchuria. 

From the information which I have been able to gather, the position of 
affairs would appear to be as follows :— 

A second attempt to restore the ex-Emperor Hsuan-T‘ung to the throne 
was to have been made under the egis of Chang Tso-lin last May. The 
Imperial Court in Peking, thoroughly alarmed at being again involved in a 
risky adventure the failure of which would certainly result in the loss of their 
annual subsidy, sent Shih-Hsu5 to Mukden to dissuade Chang from putting 
the plot into execution and the matter was in consequence shelved. 

The refusal of the Imperial family to be a party to a restoration has caused 
a change of plan. It is now proposed to try and restore the monarchy m 
North China under Tuan Chi-jui® who hopes to succeed where Yuan Shih- 
K‘ai failed. The continued presence in the capital of the representative of a 
Dynasty with a better title to the throne is considered to be detrimental to 
Tuan’s chances of success. It has therefore been decided that the movement 
shall begin with the restoration of the monarchy in Mukden whither it is 
intended that the ex-Emperor shall be conveyed with that object. It is con- 
sidered that the claim of the Manchu Dynasty to rule over their original 
territory of Manchuria can be legitimately upheld and that the opposition 
to a restoration in Mukden would not be serious. This plan is also said to be 
favoured by the Japanese who hope to secure a protectorate over the newly- 
established State of Manchuria. 

While the Manchus are being re-established on the Throne of their fathers 
the way will be cleared for the assumption of the monarchy over North China 
by Tuan Chih-jui in Peking. Tuan is also said to have secured assurances of 
Japanese support, as the latter have no sympathy with the republican ideas 
of the south, and would gladly see the country divided and so weakened. 

The question on Mongolia is intimately connected with the movements 
described above. 

At the present moment control over North-Western and Outer Mongolia 
has been entrusted to General Hsu Shu-cheng, a trusted adherent of Tuan 
Chi-jui’s, that over North-Eastern and Inner Mongolia to General Wu Chun- 
sheng, commanding the 29th Division under Chang Tso-lin at Mukden. 

Fearing that a Japanese protectorate over Manchuria, which is considered 
inevitable, would result in Japanese domination of Inner Mongolia, Tuan 
recently sent General Hsu Shu-cheng to Mukden to represent to Chang the 
desirability of placing the Commissioner for Frontier Defence of Inner 
Mongolia under the direct orders of Tuan himself. The chances of saving 
Inner Mongolia from coming completely under the Japanese sway in the 
near future are considered to be greater if Chang is able to show that he has 
no control over the territory, whereas if he retains control the Japanese may 


5 M. Shih-Hsu had in 1911 been appointed Grand Guardian to the Chinese Emperor 
Hsuan-T‘ung, sometimes called the Boy Emperor. 
6 Chinese Prime Minister, 1916—18. 
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claim that their protectorate includes all territory over which Chang has 
authority. 

This may seem a somewhat far-fetched idea but it is typically Chinese and 
is really no more absurd than most of the schemes by which China is being 
rapidly brought to the brink of national disaster by her corrupt and ambi- 
tious military leaders. 

I have not been able to trace the Japanese adventurer Toyama’ mentioned 
in the memorandum as holding an appointment in Chang Tso-lin’s entou- 
rage. Chang is said to have at least one Japanese woman among his numerous 
concubines and it is conceivable that doubtful Japanese may secure access to 
him through such a channel, but it is practically impossible to find out any- 
thing about them. Chang has of course two Japanese advisers, one military 
and one civil, both of whom are no doubt useful agents of the Japanese 
Government. 

I have, &c., 
HAROLD PORTER 


7 Cf. No. 478. 


No. 462 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recewed August 12) 


No. 438 Telegraphic [115249/956/57] 


PEKING, August 10, 1919 

My telegram No. 437.! 

I cannot help thinking the present moment of tension in (China) against 
Japan is inopportune for sending large numbers of Japanese troops over 
Chinese Eastern Railway quite apart from possibility that strike on this rail- 
way may Cause stoppage of Japanese military trains all the way to Chita and 
lead to Japanese military intervention in the strike. I would suggest that 
Japanese Government should be requested either to defer relief of their 
troops at Chita or to send relief by Amur Railway. 

Repeated to High Commissioner? Harbin and Tokio. 


1 Not printed. This telegram of even date (received August 12) was a repetition of a local 
telegram of August 9 sent by Sir J. Jordan to H.M. Consul at Harbin. The telegram re- 
ferred to a recent strike of Chinese railway-workers on the Chinese Eastern Railway over 
a question of the currency in which their wages should be paid (see Volume IIT, No. 613). 
In this connexion H.M. Consul at Harbin had reported in a telegram of August 8 to Peking 
that the Technical Board of the Inter-Allied Railway Board for Siberia ‘has received a 
communication from Japanese Military stating that they propose to begin moving on 
August 15th or August 16th a division of Japanese troops to Chita to relieve division now 
there and that fourteen trains will be required for the purpose. Communication intimates 
that unless [Chinese Eastern] railway traffic resumed in time to permit of this transfer of 
troops Japanese will themselves open the line.’ Sir J. Jordan had commented in his telegram 
to Harbin under reference: ‘It looks as if Japanese were purposely manceuvring to take over 
(? Chinese Eastern Railway) but this is a question which will doubtless receive attention 
in proper quarters.’ 

2 1.e. to Sir C. Eliot, British High Commissioner in Siberia. 
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No. 463 


Earl Curzon to the American Ambassador in London 
No. 112250/10F [112250/8369/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 11, 1919 
Your Excellency, 

In reply to Your Excellency’s note, No. 521! of the 1st instant, I have the 
honour to enclose, for the information of the Government of the United 
States of America, a copy of a memorandum? addressed to the Japanese 
Ambassador urging the withdrawal of the claim of the Japanese group for 
the exclusion of Manchuria and Mongolia from the scope of the Interna- 
tional Consortium to provide loans to China. 

I am also communicating a copy of this memorandum to the French 
Ambassador for the information of his Government. 

I have, &c., 
(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
GERALD SPICER 


! Not printed. This note had carried out the instructions conveyed in State Department 
telegram No. 5754 of July 31, 1919, to the American Ambassador in London, and had 
transmitted to the Foreign Office a copy of the American memorandum communicated to 
the Japanese Chargé d’Affaires in Washington on July 30: see Papers relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States 1919, vol. 1, pp. 471-3. 

2 This memorandum of August 11, not here reprinted, is printed in Cmd. 1214 of 1921, 


Pp. 37- 
No. 464 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 
No. 143 [115266/16000/ 10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 11, 1919 
Sir, 

The Japanese Ambassador called upon me last Saturday (August gth) to 
continue our discussion of the Chinese policy of his Government: a discussion 
which had already extended over two prolonged interviews, previously re- 
ported by me.! 

He said that he wished to convey to me the thanks of his Government for 
the interest which I had taken in the matter, and for the advice which I had 
thought it my duty to give. He explained to me that his Government, im- 
pressed with the friendliness of my attitude, had done their best to meet the 
suggestions I had ventured to make, as he hoped was shown by the public 
declaration made by Viscount Uchida, the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and reported in The Times? and other newspapers on August 6th.} 


t See Nos. 429 and 436. 

2 See No. 458, note 4, and No. 460. 

3 The Japanese Ambassador in London had previously spoken in the sense of ths 
paragraph in a conversation with Sir R. Graham on August 7, 1919. 
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Having a copy of this statement before me, I proceeded to comment upon 
it, and to invite from the Ambassador certain further explanations. I pointed 
out to him that, while it was true that the general tone of the declaration was 
friendly and conciliatory, I noted that there was nothing in it about fixing 
a term to the Japanese occupation of Shantung, for which I had so strongly 
pressed. 

The Ambassador replied by repeating his previous arguments against the 
naming of a definite date without any certainty as to what China would do 
in the interim. He urged me to rely upon the assurance given by Baron 
Makino at an earlier date that, after the ratification of the Peace Treaty, 
evacuation by Japan would be undertaken as soon as possible. 

The most gratifying clause in the declaration, I went on to say, was that 
in which the Japanese Government pledged themselves to the establishment 
in Tsingtau of a general foreign settlement instead of the exclusive Japanese 
settlement which, under the Agreement of 1915 with China, they were 
entitled to claim. I enquired whether this involved, as I understood it to do, 
the abandonment of the claim to appoint a Japanese of necessity as Com- 
missioner of Customs; and I reminded Viscount Chinda that this was one 
of the definite suggestions that I had put before him at the first of our recent 
interviews. 

He informed me with great candour that, while he remembered my having 
made the suggestion, he had forgotten to transmit it to his Government. He 
now promised to rectify the omission. 

My point, I repeated, was this: the Head of the Chinese Maritime Customs 
must be at liberty to appoint as Commissioner of Customs at Tsingtau, not 
a Japanese as of right, but a member of any nationality he might choose. It 
might very well be that just as the predominant commercial influence of 
England or Germany or of any other country in any particular port or area 
had hitherto been found in practice to suggest the appointment of a Customs 
officer of that nationality, so the conditions at Tsingtau might in the future 
suggest the selection of a Japanese; but the appointment ought not to be 
earmarked in advance as necessarily falling to a member of the Japanese 
nation. 

I then asked the Ambassador whether he could tell me more precisely what 
_ were the economic privileges granted to Germany in Shantung, of which 
Japan claimed to be the heir; and what, therefore, was the degree of control 
which the admission of this claim would imply. 

Upon this question—which I see is touched upon in your telegram 
No. 329* of August 8th—the Ambassador was rather obscure in his reply. 
He thought the claim referred exclusively to railway concessions, with the 
mining rights in the areas accompanying them, and to concessions for cables, 
which, however, he believed had also been provided for by independent 
agreements. Whatever they were, he did not seem to regard the claim of 
Japan to insist upon the whole of these rights as anything but legitimate. 

Next I alluded to the question of railways and to the contemplated joint 

+ No. 460. 
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working of the Kiaochow—Chinan-fu Railway. The Japanese declaration 
asserted that there would be no discrimination in treatment against the people 
of any nation. This, I said, did not give me much consolation, because I 
knew how easy it was in practice to institute a discrimination which had been 
disowned on paper. I therefore told the Ambassador frankly that, by this 
system of joint working of this railway, extending as it did from the sea-coast 
into the heart of the Province, and connected, as it would be, with other 
railways under almost exclusively Japanese influence provided for by other 
concessions and running in every direction towards the capital on the one 
hand and the Yangtse Valley on the other hand, Japan was, in my opinion, 
establishing a stranglehold upon the Province which would place it eventually 
and for all time under her control. For this reason I felt bound to repeat to 
his Excellency the protest which I had before made against this railway 
policy, and my strong wish that his Government would consider in a more 
favourable spirit the alternative, which I had already placed before him, of 
an internationalisation of the whole of the Chinese railways. 

Turning to another question, I asked the Ambassador whether he had 
received any reply to the remarks I had made as to the behaviour of the 
Japanese in Korea. I confirmed what I had already said by reference to a 
further series of reports of the most shocking and authentic description, 
accompanied by photographs which it was impossible to look at without 
horror, and all of which tended to corroborate the lamentable impression 
that had been left upon me by the earlier evidence to which I had previously 
referred. I again told the Ambassador plainly that, if the accounts of these 
incidents appeared in British newspapers—and I was at a loss to understand 
why they had not already done so—it would be impossible for me or any 
other Minister to deny their accuracy, and equally impossible for any friend 
of Japan to condone their occurrence. Surely it was incumbent upon Japan, 
with any regard to the sentiments of her Allies or to her own position in the 
world, to institute an immediate examination into this terrible series of 
events, and, if they were proved to have occurred, to take steps to inflict 
condign punishment on the guilty. 

Viscount Chinda told me that his Government had sent him no informa- 
tion on the point, and that therefore he could not do anything personally 
to confirm or to dispute what I had said. 

I pressed him to obtain an early reply from his Government, and to com- 
municate it to me as soon as possible. 

This he promised to do. 


Iam, &c., 
CuRZON OF KEDLESTON 


5 See No. 436. 
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No. 465 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewed August 13) 


No. 338 Telegraphic [115759/11/57] 
TOKYO, August 11, 1919 

My telegram No. 332.! 

Following from Military Attaché for War Office begins:— 

At an interview to Kenseikai? leaders on August 5th Minister of War 
stated that if seat of [Omsk]3 Government is moved into zone guarded by 
Japanese troops latter may be compelled to fight (? Bolsheviks) . . .4 requires 
most serious consideration not only of Government but of people as well. 
Situation in Siberia now fast attaining a crisis for Japanese Empire. 

He added that if Czechs American[s] and British were to withdraw Japan 
would have to think out definite (? policy) independent of Allies to be ready 
to meet future developments. 

Repeated to Vladivostok. 

1 Not printed. In this telegram of August 6, 1919 (received August 9), Mr. Alston had 
reported that he had ‘asked the Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs to-day what he thought of 
situation in Siberia. Vice Minister considered position was serious at Omsk. Their repre- 
sentative who was not an alarmist had telegraphed for money in case of having to retire. 
Omsk Government had asked for two Japanese divisions to replace Czechs and I under- 
stood similar request for assistance had been received from Supreme Council at Paris. If 
for no other reason present state of railway made it impossible to comply with this request. 
Withdrawal of Government from Omsk would of course be (? disastrous) but if unavoidable 
Japanese Government would spare no effort to stem retreat at Irkutsk. Danger of Bolsheviks 
overrun... [text uncertain] Mongolia into China could not be overlooked.’ 

2 A Japanese opposition party. 

3 Tokyo Archives. 

+ The text is here uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. . . Bolsheviks. This requires’, &c. 
(Tokyo Archives.) 


No. 466 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recewved August 15) 


No. 443 Telegraphic (116699/956/57] 
PEKING, August 12, 1919 

My telegram 437.! 

Following received yesterday from Harbin 36. 

Your inference in regard to Japanese intentions! is I think undoubtedly 
correct. 

Japanese representative on Inter Allied Technical Board put forward on 
August 9th proposal clear purpose of which was to obtain an expression of 
opinion from Board (? to the effect that) 1t would be advisable for Chinese 
troops along Chinese Eastern Railway to be placed under Japanese Com- 
mand. Board avoided any expression of opinion on the point. 

Repetition ends. 

Repeated to Tokio and Vladivostock. 


1 See No. 462, note 1. 
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No. 467 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved October 21) 


No. 375 [143772/124334/10] 
PEKING, August 14, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 355! of July 29th last I have the honour 
to transmit herewith a report by Colonel Robertson, Military Attaché to His 
Majesty’s Legation, on the subject of the Chinese expedition to Mongolia. 

Colonel Robertson’s opinion tallies in the main with that which I have 
already expressed, namely, that the principal object of the expedition is to 
re-establish the Chinese hold over Mongolia in at least as strong a position 
as that obtaining before the events of 1911. 

At the same time interesting under-currents are at work, not the least 
significant of which are the réles attributed generally to the Japanese and 
Colonel Semenoff respectively. How far these two are acting in concert it Is 
difficult to say with any accuracy, but I feel that Colonel Robertson is not 
far wide of the mark when he suggests that the Japanese used Semenoff to 
set the ball of discord rolling, which, once accomplished, they—officially 
at least—disavowed their tool. 

As Your Lordship is aware from my despatch No. 352? of July 26th, I 
despatched Mr. Steptoe, Student Interpreter of this Legation, to Kalgan 
and beyond to glean any first hand information available as to the trend of 
events on the Mongolian frontier. Mr. Steptoe, with my permission, even- 
tually went on through Ude to Urga. 

I have the honour to enclose a copy of his final report on the results of his 
journey. 

Mr. Steptoe’s report should be read in conjunction with Colonel Robert- 
son’s observations, more particularly as regards the parts being played by 
Japan and Semenoff, both of them matters upon which Colonel Robertson 
can speak from his personal experience whilst in charge at Vladivostok.’ 

My inference from the information available is that Japan is endeavour- 
ing to take the place of Russia in Outer Mongolia. By her series of Secret 
Treaties with Russia, beginning with that of 1907,4 Japan secured from 

t Not printed. In this despatch (received September 13) Sir J. Jordan had, in particular, 
reported of the projected Chinese expedition to Mongolia: ‘It is of course obvious that the 
whole scheme presupposes the jettisoning of the Sino-Russian Agreements respecting Outer 
Mongolia. For example, under Article Three of the Sino-Russian Declaration of October 
23rd/November 5th, 1913, China (who had recognised the autonomy of Outer Mongolia 
under the immediately preceding Article) formally bound herself not to intervene in the 
internal administration of that region, nor in any questions of a commercial or industrial 
nature, and she undertook not to send troops into Outer Mongolia nor to keep any civil or 
military officials there, and to abstain from colonising in that country. General Hsii’s 
present operations are thus in direct conflict with the Treaty obligation which I have just 
quoted. In short, China is now proceeding to tear up her Treaties on the subject with 
Russia in much the same way that was foreseen in my despatch No. 144 of April roth [not 
printed].’ 2 Not printed. 3 See Volume ITI, No. 238, note 1. 

4 For the secret Russo-Japanese treaties of 1907, 1910, 1912 and 1916 see G. P. Gooch 
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Russia a free hand to the south of a given line. Now that Russia is eliminated, 
Japan seeks further expansion to the north of her earlier sphere of influence. 
It was the natural policy to look for on her part, and I think that we are 
merely seeing the first steps to bring it to maturity. How far the Mongols 
will acquiesce in this moulding of their destiny remains to be seen. 

Towards the end of his report Mr. Steptoe states that he heard a report that 
the Chinese propose to erect wireless stations at Urga, Uliassutai and Kobdo. 
The installation to be erected at Urga is that which, under the contract with 
the Marconi Company signed on October gth of last year, was to be placed 
at Lanchow as one of the line of stations to connect with Kashgar. I have 
strongly discouraged this alteration in the original plan, which is hardly in 
keeping with the spirit of the Sino-Russian Agreement of 1915,5 but without 
success. The distance from Urga to Urumchi is about the same as that from 
Lanchow to that place, and, this being so, the terms of the contract give us 
no power to object to the alteration. I understand that it is proposed to erect 
five kilowatt stations at Uliassutai and Kobdo, but I have at present no 
information as to the source from which these installations have been or will 
be acquired. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JonDAN 


ENcLosuRE 1 IN No. 467 
Chinese Expedition to Mongolia 


Report No. IT 
August 8, 1919 

It is impossible to obtain reliable information from Chinese Officials as to 
the strength of the Expeditionary Force which 1s being sent to Mongolia, 
and I have not been able to extract a more explicit statement than that given 
me by the Vice-Chief of the General Staff to the effect that the numbers of 
troops to be despatched will depend on circumstances and are therefore not 
yet decided on. All available evidence however points to the composition of 
the Expeditionary Force being one Brigade of the newly organised troops 
of General Hsii Shu-cheng. 

The object of the expedition, as was stated by the Vice-Chief of the 
General Staff, is to strengthen the Chinese garrison at Urga and on the 
Siberian frontier, and there seems little doubt that this statement is correct, 
the military preparations now under way on the frontier being in reality 
intended to re-establish the Chinese position at least as strongly as it existed 
before the revolution of 1911. 
and Harold Temperley, British Documents on the origins of the War 1898-191 4, vol. viii, pp. 480-5; 
Diplomaticheski Slovar, pp. 562-3, in Bolshaya Sovietskaya Entsiklopediya (Moscow, 1950 f.: 
editor-in-chief S. I. Vavilov); John V. A. MacMurray, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 1328 (the text 
there printed of the ‘Alleged Secret Treaty of Alliance between Russia and Japan, July 3, 


1916’ is an unofficial translation of the treaty which was in fact concluded on that date, in 
substance, in the terms cited). 5 See No. 423, note 4. 
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It will be remembered that the period between the Russo-Japanese War 
and the revolution of 1911 was a period in which the Chinese extended their 
military hold over the outlying provinces of Mongolia, Hsinchiang, and Tibet 
by the despatch of forces of newly-organised troops trained on Japanese lines. 
During this period Japanese influence in military matters was comparatively 
strong. The garrison of Mongolia before the revolution consisted of one 
battalion infantry and one squadron cavalry at Urga and of small detach- 
ments in Western Mongolia. New barracks were built at Urga, and an 
increase in the garrison was contemplated. The revolution of 1911-12, 
however, resulted in a set-back to this militaristic policy, and most of the 
outlying garrisons either mutinied or were broken up. Russia’s collapse and 
the threats of Bolshevist inroads into Mongolia have now given the Chinese 
a chance to reassert their position, in spite of their Convention with Russia 
and Mongolia, and it is only a question how far the military party in China 
intends to go. 

It may be worth while examining the motives of General Hsii Shu-cheng, 
commanding the Expeditionary Force. This officer is evidently hoping to 
obtain the appointment of War Minister, now held by Chin Yiin-p’eng, 
whose resignation is before very long likely to occur owing to difficulties with 
the Minister of Finance. Pending his appointment as successor to the present 
War Minister, Hsii Shu-cheng has to endeavour to retain in his hands an 
adequate military force. The retention of the four mixed brigades now under 
his command can only be justified by their utilisation for the purposes for 
which they in theory exist, namely, the defence of the North-West Frontier, 
and hence the despatch of an expeditionary force to Mongolia is a necessity. 
It is therefore likely that he will make as great a show of strength as is practi- 
cable, and it is possible that portions of all four brigades will be sent in order 
to give the impression that all his troops are to be employed. 

Hsii however is hardly likely to take up his quarters on the frontier, much 
less to proceed himself to Urga. His appointment of commissioner for the 
North-West Frontier, which makes him the senior officer in Mongolia and 
on the frontier, is in fact bound to clash with the interests of the Military 
Governors of Chahar and Jehol, and with those of the director of the Peking- 
Suiyuan Railway, Major-General Ting Shih-yuan. 

It might therefore be concluded that the expedition to Urga would be a 
secondary item in Hsii Shu-cheng’s interests for the moment. Possibly this is 
so, but the temptation to seize the opportunity to reassert China’s military 
supremacy in outlying districts is strong in Chinese military circles, and there 
is little doubt that this expedition is a part of this general policy. 

It is difficult to say how far the Japanese military party is behind the policy 
of regaining Chinese military supremacy. If this party really hopes that the 
programme of Group V of the Twenty-One Demands of 1915 is ever to be 
realised, it would be to its interests that Chinese garrisons should be located 
in Mongolia, Hsinchiang and Tibet, as Japan would then, through her 
military advisers and by the terms of the Military Agreement, have con- 
siderable influence in these districts, if not virtual control. Though the 
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realisation of this hope may perhaps be.in a somewhat distant future, the 
idea cannot be altogether dismissed as a motive actuating Japanese policy 
with regard to Hsii Shu-cheng’s expedition. 

On the other hand, though the Chief of the Japanese General Staff may 
declare that it is not in Japanese interest to support the project, attributed 
to Semenov, of forming an independent Outer Mongolia, there is nothing to 
prevent Japanese unofficial agents from supporting certain Buriats® in oppos- 
ing the Chinese. It is known that their agents are active in Mongolia, and it 
is not unreasonable to assume that the Japanese military are carrying out 
the policy they are believed to have adopted in China and Russia of sup- 
porting both sides. There is a strong probability that the Japanese did 
actually support the scheme for Mongolian independence, though this is 
not easy to prove. At the time the ‘conference’? took place, the Japanese 
military were apparently supporting Semenov in his refusal to submit to 
Admiral Kolchak. The policy of the Japanese military party has always been 
to support the idea of a semi-independent Far Eastern Siberia as opposed to 
a strong centralised Russian Government, and the idea of a semi-independent 
Far East might be understood to imply the abandonment of the imperial 
policy of a Russian protectorate over Mongolia. As therefore Mongolia 
cannot stand alone Japan would have a fair chance of succeeding to Russia’s 
position as protector of Mongolian autonomy against Chinese aggression, 
and it would not be difficult to understand her giving support to the Buriat 
‘conference’. 

A distinct change can however be seen in Japan’s policy in the spring of 
this year as compared with her policy last autumn and winter, and her 
Opposition to a strong centralised government in Russia now seems to have 
weakened. It is not necessary here to inquire what arrangements were come 
to with Admiral Kolchak or with those of his military entourage who are 
looking for a larger measure of military support than they are likely to get 
from England and America—but it is hardly likely that the idea of a semi- 
independent Far East has been given up and it is quite possible that a com- 
promise with Admiral Kolchak[’s] Government has been come to on this. 
The change in policy however makes it impossible to countenance openly any 
movement that adversely affects Russia’s treaty rights in Mongolia, and any 
support that may be given to the disbanded Buriats, Barguts, &c., of Seme- 
nov’s forces must be given by secret agents. 

Opportunities for intrigue with the Mongol princes must of course be 
abundant. The Vice-Chief of the General Staff assured me that he had 
reliable information as to the attitude of all the influential Mongol leaders 
being in favour of a Chinese expedition, but of course his statement was 
necessarily ex parte, and he was unable to give a satisfactory answer to the 
question against what enemy this expedition was required to protect the 
Mongols. He stated that the Conference of Mongol Princes, said to have 
been summoned by Semenov in the early part of the year, was a bogus 
conference, the ‘representatives’ having been unimportant persons who, he 

6 A Mongolian tribe. 7 See below. 
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hinted, had been bribed to attend. He said that the Mongol leaders were 
afraid of the proposal[s] attributed to Semenov as they suspected the Japanese 
of being behind them. 

It is hardly to be supposed that the Mongol Princes are really in favour of 
Chinese troops coming to Urga, as their previous experience of the latter has 
not been altogether encouraging. But they are in this difficulty that if they 
wish to oppose the Chinese they can hardly avoid joining the ‘Semenov 
party’, and the latter evil, being unknown, may seem to them the greater. 
The ‘Semenov party’ is probably largely composed of disbanded soldiers of 
Semenov’s forces. The latter, as originally raised, contained very few pure 
Russians, the main part consisting of Chinese mercenaries with a sprinkling 
of Buriats and inhabitants of Barga. I was informed at Vladivostok that a 
number of the non-Russian elements were being disbanded, and doubtless 
these men are ready to join any force that offers them pay. 

As regards Semenov’s own part in the Mongolian movement there was a 
time last winter when his position was very insecure. His dismissal by order 
of Admiral Kolchak had been published, and Admiral Kolchak had des- 
patched troops to Chita to ensure that the order was carried out. It was 
Japanese support alone that saved him, and he was made to feel that he 
owed his position to Japan. 

Under these circumstances it would not have been difficult to persuade a 
man of Semenov’s education and temperament that Mongolia offered an 
opening for an independent career. Semenov seems to have fallen into the 
trap, but once the Mongolian independence movement had been well 
started and opportunities thus given for trouble between China and Mon- 
golia Semenov’s utility ended. It would be too compromising for the Japanese 
military who are supporting Semenovifthe latter were to be associated with the 
Mongolian independence movement, and the Japanese have accordingly dis- 
avowed him and warned him against further connection with the movement. 

The Chinese troops in Urga and at Kiakhta are stated by the Vice-Chief 
of the General Staff to amount to about 1,000. Of this force, 200 are sanc- 
tioned by the 1915 Convention’ as escort to the Chinese representative at 
Urga. A force of 500 cavalry with two machine guns was despatched to 
Urga via Kalgan last summer, when the frontier was threatened by Bol- 
sheviks, and a detachment has been despatched to the Transbaikal frontier 
at Kiakhta. Of the mixed brigade under Hsii Shu-cheng’s orders, about 
200 infantry had reached Urga at the end of July, and another 1,400 were 
en route from Kalgan, but it is not certain how many of these troops have 
now reached Urga. The motor-cars are constantly breaking down, and the 
officer in charge of transportation arrangements for this force estimated that 
it would not be possible to transport more than 1,200 men per month across 
the desert. The Chinese are not finding transportation arrangements for an 
expeditionary force a very simple matter, and the Vice-Chief of the General 
Staff had good reason for saying that the strength of the expeditionary force 
would depend on circumstances. Probably the beginning of winter will see 
half the mixed brigade at Urga, and the remainder in reserve at Kalgan and 
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on the line of communication. This, however, may be rather too liberal an 
estimate for the force which may reach Urga. I am informed that no 
adequate steps are being taken by General Hsii Shu-cheng to build the 
barrack accommodation, and the latter, which is stated to be only sufficient 
for 2,000 men, seems to be an important limiting factor to the numbers which 
can be sent, at any rate during the winter. 
D. S. Rosertson, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Military Attaché, Peking 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 467 
Mr, Steptoe to Sir F. Fordan 


PEKING, August 6, 1919 
Sir, 
I have the honour to submit a final report on my recent journey in Mon- 
olia. 
: In accordance with instructions I proceeded to Ude, arriving there on the 
24th of July. My arrival there coincided with the arrival of Brigade Com- 
mander Chang and, as I had been given to understand that he had been 
instructed by General Hsii to negotiate with the Mongolian Government 
concerning matters, I proceeded to Urga without delay. I arrived on the 
26th of July. The following is a summary of the information which I ob- 
tained, and for the purposes of this report I have arranged my information 
under the following heads :— 


1. Political situation. 
2. Japanese activity in Mongolia. 
3. Military information. 


Political Information. The political situation is obscure, and the intentions 
of the Mongolian Government towards Chinese and Japanese activity will 
in all probability not be made apparent until the conclusion of the present 
conference of Mongolian princes and officials at Urga. 

The Mongolian Government is frankly disturbed by the present situation. 

General Chang arrived in Urga during the night of the 27th instant and 
on the following day and every succeeding day visited the Mongolian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. I have very good reasons for believing that he is in Urga 
not only as the representative of General Hsii, but also as the representative 
of the Peking Government, and that the discussions which have taken place 
between him and the Mongolian Minister of Foreign Affairs have had for 
their object the establishment of an agreement relating to the garrisoning of 
Ude, Tuerin and Urga by Chinese troops, such troops to be employed as a 
defensive force against any usurpation of power by an irregular form of 
government consisting of Mongols who are hostile to the Living Buddha, low 
Buriats, and a tribe known as the Barrago, which has recently been estab- 
lished in Eastern Mongolia, and as an offensive force to be used against 
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Bolshevist activity in Mongolia, ifany be attempted. Local opinion, especially 
among the Chinese, inclines to the belief that the Peking Government is 
anxious to establish an agreement with the Mongolian Government with the 
object of arresting Japanese infiltration, from Siberia, into Mongolia. This 
opinion is, in all probability, nothing but a reflex of the current hostility to 
the Japanese. It should be borne in mind that the Japanese have been, until 
quite recently, extremely active in their propaganda in Northern Mongolia. 
(In this connection please see succeeding paragraphs.) 

As far as I was able to determine the Mongolian authorities have received 
the Chinese overtures in an unsympathetic manner, regarding them as the 
thin edge of the wedge which will later be used to destroy their independence. 
They have definitely refused to allow the Chinese to rent and occupy the old 
Mongolian barracks and are now destroying these, using the material to 
build larger and more modern barracks close to West Urga. 

The Mongolian Government is disturbed and agitated by the arrival of the 
Chinese. On the one hand it finds its power seriously threatened by a power- 
ful combination in Eastern Mongolia which is openly hostile to the Chinese, 
but friendly to the Japanese, and which through its continued hostility to the 
Chinese may embroil the Urga Government in conflict with them. On the 
other hand, it fears that in the event of an agreement being concluded 
between itself and the Chinese, it may be deliberately inviting an even 
greater danger than the one with which it is now faced. 

Of the various reasons which have been given to explain the presence of a 
Chinese expeditionary force in Mongolia, I am inclined only to accept the 
one which regards the present isolation of Mongolia as offering to the Chinese 
a possible opportunity of re-establishing their suzerainty over that territory. 
They consider that Mongolia alone is incapable of offering any prolonged 
resistance to a properly armed and trained force. I am of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the Chinese will encounter considerable opposition for the reason 
that, in their demands for independence, and in their desire to be left alone, 
the Mongolians are undoubtedly sincere. To this end, I am informed, they 
are prepared to disavow their present anti-Semenoff policy and join forces 
with him, even at the risk of encouraging Japanese activity in Northern 
Mongolia by so doing. 

Japanese Activity in Mongolia. There are at present about sixty Japanese 
living in Urga. The majority are engaged in business, but from trade con- 
ditions prevailing there, it would appear that they must be in receipt of 
monetary aid from some extraneous source and it was suggested locally that 
this source was their own Government, i.e. they are really agents of the 
Imperial Japanese Government. All live in close relations with the Mongols, 
and the agent of the Mitsui Bussen Kaisha, together with three other 
Japanese, is constantly to be seen at the house of Badma Shapoff, an 
influential Trans Baikal Cossack who at the present moment occupies a 
subordinate position in the Mongol military organisation. This man is un- 
doubtedly a Japanese agent and I was told in Urga that he was in receipt of 
a monthly retainer of two hundred dollars. He has considerable influence 
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with the Mongols, and has often acted as an intermediary between them and 
the Japanese in the latter’s attempts to sell arms and ammunition to the 
Mongolian Government. 

The activity of the Japanese was particularly noticeable in this direction 
during last year when they endeavoured to sell arms and ammunition to the 
Mongols at ridiculously low prices. As far as I was able to discover no direct 
purchases were made by the Urga Government, but a large quantity of 
Japanese arms and ammunition has found its way into Mongol hands by 
private treaty. 

The Eastern Mongolian force is almost entirely armed with Japanese rifles. 
The nucleus of this force is composed of deserters and disbanded soldiers from 
Semenoff’s forces, and the support which the Japanese gave to the latter in 
his Pan-Mongolian movement still continues to be given to this reactionary 
movement although it is stated that Semenoff is in no way associated with it. 
‘This support is a constant source of irritation to the Mongols, and serves only 
to increase the suspicion to which the Japanese have for some time past been 
subject. 

The American garrison at Kiakhta has been withdrawn and replaced by 
two hundred Japanese soldiers. I understand that attempts have already 
been made by this force to bring under its control the Russian Customs sta- 
tion on the Tola River, where it crosses the Mongolian-Siberian boundary. 

After a careful consideration of all the facts which have been brought to 
my notice I feel justified in giving it as my opinion that the Japanese are 
actively engaged in pushing their own interests in Mongolia with the idea 
of ultimately establishing in that territory an influence comparable to that 
which they now exert in Manchuria. 

Military Information. I was told in Urga that the Chinese had abandoned 
their original plan of transporting troops across the Gobi desert by motor cars. 
I understand, however, that the cars already purchased will continue to make 
journeys between Kalgan and Urga, but will be used only for the purpose of 
transporting matériel de guerre. No more cars are to be purchased. 

From observation en route I consider that the Chinese are transporting the 
greater part of their ravitatllement, spare equipment, &c., by camel train and 
ox caravan. Ten miles from Ud[e] on the return journey I passed one 
hundred and forty three camels heavily laden with supplies, and escorted by 
cavalry, about one hundred and fifty rifles. I was much struck by the organi- 
sation of this caravan and the method of march. 

Between Ude and Pangchen a large number of ox caravans were passed. 
Each caravan was accompanied by an armed guard and at intervals of about 
five miles small bodies of infantry, about seventy rifles strong, were seen. 

At Hsing Hua-chung, and situated about four miles from the town, there 
is what appears to be a standing camp, consisting of sixty five tents and cap- 
able of accommodating five hundred men. The force at present encamped 
there is cavalry. Three Japanese officers, wearing Japanese uniform, were 
seen in the same town. | 

I was informed in Urga that the Chinese soldiers were gradually entering 
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the town, and that at the present moment the garrison numbers twelve 
hundred men. I understand that the concentration of such a large body of 
men has been carried out secretly over a considerable period of time. The 
Mongolian authorities have apparently entered no formal protest against this 
violation of the Sino-Russian declaration of 1913.5 

I estimate the total number of Chinese troops in Mongolian territory at 
three to four thousand men. The greater part is mounted and the remainder 
will in all probability be mounted in the event of hostilities breaking out. 

I was informed that the Chinese propose to establish wireless stations at 
Kobdo, Ulassati [ste] and Urga. I was unable to find out whether these stations 
were to be permanent or simply field wireless stations. The station to be 
erected at Urga is to work in conjunction with the German (Telefunken) 
station at Kalgan. I was further informed that the reason for the erection 
of a station at Urga lay in the fact that the wire between that place and 
Kalgan was constantly being tapped. 

There are no Russian troops at Urga. The position of the Russian Diplo- 
matic Agent, Monsieur Orlof, is insecure, and I understand that the Mongol 
authorities are offering considerable resistance to the continued discharge of 
his duties. 

I have, &c., 
H. N. STeprog 


No. 468 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received August 15) 


No. 449 Telegraphic [116683/4004/10] 
PEKING, August 14, 1919 

Sent to India. 

Your telegram No. 358.! 

Thibetan negotiations opened yesterday, and attitude of Chinese appeared 
reasonable. Next meeting is to take place within a week. 

I am proceeding on following lines. 

1. Article 9 of convention? to be replaced by a (? new) article laying 
down boundary between China and Thibet and safeguarding Dalai-Lama 
religious rights in Chinese controlled frontier regions. Unless instructed to 
the contrary I propose to omit all reference to Indo-Thibetan boundary 
since I understand latter to have been laid down in agreement between 
British and Thibetan representatives in March 1914. 

2. In order to avoid raising new points with Chinese I propose to leave 
Article 7 unchanged. If considered necessary, fact that new trade regulations 
have already been negotiated and are in force can be mentioned subsequent 
to exchange of notes. 

3. Statements that Thibet forms part of Chinese territory and that Thibet 
recognises Chinese suzerainty will if necessary be inserted in Article 2 in 
return for necessary alteration to Article 8 regarding right to British repre- 


1 No. 453- 2 Cf. No. 420, note 4. 
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sentation at Lhassa. In the event of Chinese insisting in return for latter on 
right to station trade (? agents) at marts I will resist such a demand as far as 
possible short of breaking off negotiations and as (? a) last. resort make my 
agreement thereto conditional on receipt of (? assurances) required by you. 


No. 469 


Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received August 16) 
No. 445 Telegraphic [117109/16000/10| 
PEKING, August 14, 1919 

Shantung. 

A statement issued by President Wilson on August 6th! has been published 
here by United States Legation under instructions from Washington. After 
stating that United States Government has noted with the greatest inetrest 
frank declaration recently made by Viscount Uchida, it goes on to take 
exception to reference made therein to agreement entered into between 
Japan and China in 1915? as being (? mislead)ing. It then recites textually 
formula arrived at by Paris Conference (see Mr. Balfour’s despatch May 8th): 
and explains that policy which this formula covers is in no way dependent 
on executions of agreement of 1915. Statement, which may have been made 
for political purposes in America, has produced an unfavourable impression 
here, and has led Chinese to believe that they need not expect much from 
Allies. They feel Paris formula is no better so far as Shantung is concerned 
than agreement of 1915 and that they may as well negotiate with Japan 
direct as indirectly on such a basis through Allies. 

Foreign Minister reflected this view yesterday and said bluntly to me that 
he preferred direct negotiations with Japan. As Government here is in no 
sense representative of the country any arrangement of this kind would meet 
with violent opposition from the people of China. A week previously he had 
told me that China would mark time and trust to Allies to arrange solution 
that would be acceptable to her. 

General impression here is that President Wilson does not really under- 
stand Shantung question and that he is impervious to advice of experts. 
United States Legation has no longer, I gather, much hope of influencing 
him. I am not clear whether your telegram 3394 to Tokio was communicated 
to United States Government but if it was it should surely remove haziness 
which characterises President’s utterances on this subject. 

Repeated to Tokio. 

Strictly Private. 

I understand United States Minister tendered his resignation two months 


! This statement concerning Shantung had been issued with reference to the Japanese 
statement reported in No. 460: see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1919, vol. 1, pp. 718-19. 3 See Introductory Note, note 2. 

3 See Introductory Note. 4 See No. 437, note 1. 
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ago on learning Paris decision and that he is anxious to be released from an 
unenviable position. 


No. 470 
Mr. Lindsay (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received August 16) 
No. 1269 Telegraphic [117122/16000/10} 
WASHINGTON, August 15, 1919 

Your telegram No. 369' to Tokio. 

I informed Secretary of State to-day of its substance, and enquired result 
of his discussions with Japanese Chargé d’Affaires and of President’s pub- 
lished statement about Shantung. 

He replied there was no result except that he had been given to understand 
with publication of (? two statement)s Japanese regarded the matter as 
closed. He does not expect Japanese Government will be moved from its 
present position without concerted action by United States and Great 
Britain. He doubted utility of associating any other Government in matter. 
He said Japanese are engaged in organising a violent anti-Christian propa- 
ganda in Shantung and that this might cause a situation of some danger to 
arise. 

Repeated to Canada. 


t Not printed. This telegram of August 13, 1919, had summarized the main particulars 
given in No. 464. 


No. 471 
Earl Curzon to Sir F. Jordan (Peking) 
No. 374 Telegraphic [116004/93224/10] 
| FOREIGN OFFICE, August 15, 1919 

Vickers telegram! to King, August 13th. 

In view of our objections Vickers have modified proposal? so as to eliminate 
payment of £500,000 in cash to Chinese Government and you should now 
support proposal with latter unless you see any objection. 

Aeroplanes are I am assured in no way suitable for war purposes. 

! Not printed. 2 Cf. No. 448. 


No. 472 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received October 17) 


No. 338 [142483/69430/23] 
TOKYO, August 15, 1919 
My Lord, 

The attention of His Majesty’s Government has repeatedly been drawn by 
reports, not only from this Embassy but from many other sources, to the 
penetration of Japanese into all parts of that region of the world that 1s 
conveniently denominated the South Seas. In some cases the establishment 
of Japanese Colonies, as in the Philippine Islands, has been the feature of this 
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movement to which attention has been chiefly directed; at others it has been 
to commercial expansion and the acquisition of concessions, as for instance 
in British North Borneo; whilst in yet others the presence of Japanese settlers 
in points of strategic importance, or the behaviour of individuals suspected 
of espionage has been dwelt upon. All these aspects have had a common 
feature, in that they afford proofs, if any were needed, of the great interest 
taken by Japan in the lands to the south of her Empire. The policy of 
‘Southward Ho’, as opposed to, or as a supplement to the tendency to expand 
to the North or West, has many advocates, as many articles in the press go 
to show. 

In this connection I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship here- 
with a copy of a report which I have received from the Military Attaché to 
His Mayjesty’s Embassy respecting educational journeys in these regions 
undertaken by officers who have been quartered in Formosa. 

In a recent article the Nicht Nicht reviews the various steps which have 
been taken by Great Britain and the United States to recover or promote their 
trade with the South Seas, and urges the Japanese to make greater efforts in 
order to maintain their trade. Stress is laid on the importance of improving 
the financial organisation for this trade, of encouraging mutual assistance 
between the Japanese themselves, and of promoting co-operation with the 
Chinese in these regions. These Chinese, the article states, number three 
million, and the key to the economic world of the South Seas is in their hands. 

That all forms of ‘peaceful penetration’ are not uniformly successful may 
be deduced from the following resolution recently received by the Yokohama 
Emigration Association from Japanese residents in the Philippines :— 

“Unless immediate action is taken by the Japanese Government there are 
six thousand Japanese in different parts of the Philippine Islands who will 
starve.’ It is explained that about ten thousand Japanese, who were tempted 
by the high wages offered by hemp plantations in the Philippines during the 
war when there was a boom in the hemp trade, left Japan to engage in work 
there. Owing to the slump in that trade which followed the signature of the 
armistice, these men were left without employment, and although approxi- 
mately four thousand are in a position to return, the remainder have not 
the necessary money to secure passages. A Committee of the Emigration 
Association will, it is said, endeavour to obtain assistance from the Central 
Government to enable these persons to return. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Manila, to His Majesty’s Acting Consul at Tamsui and to the General Officer 
Commanding His Majesty’s Forces at Singapore. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


ENCLOsuURE IN No. 472 
General Woodroffe to Mr. Alston 


‘Report No. L. 1. 
Unmarried Officers in Formosa 
TOKYO, August 8, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that I am informed on very good autho- 
rity that unmarried Japanese Officers quartered in Formosa are strongly 
urged (practically obliged) to deposit with their Regimental Commander 
10 Yen per month of their pay whilst they are serving in that Island. The 
usual period of service is 3 years. At the end of this time, therefore, they have 
more than 360 Yen to their credit. This sum, whilst they are in Formosa, is 
placed by their Colonel in the Savings Bank. Prior to leaving the Island, the 
Officers receive the amount deposited, plus interest, and are then allowed 
to go on leave to such places as Hong Kong, Shanghai, Amoy, &c. for the 
purpose of improving their education. 

Reports reach us from time to time regarding the considerable number of 
Japanese Officers visiting such places as Hong Kong, and I venture to suggest, 
therefore, that the information given above is of interest, as it probably 
accounts for the visit of many such officers to British stations 1n the Far East, 
and helps to dissipate the rumour' heard now and then that such Officers have 
been sent there by the Japanese Authorities for the purpose of spying. 

I have, &c., 
C. R. WooDROFFE 


t This conclusion was not accepted in the Far Eastern Department of the Foreign Office. 


No. 473 


Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved October 21) 
No. 382 [143779/16000/10] 
PEKING, August 17, 1919 
My Lord, 

The question of the disposal of the ex-German rights in Shantung con- 
tinues to monopolise public attention. Feeling shows an inclination to harden 
on the subject rather than to diminish in intensity. 

My views are already so well known to Your Lordship that it is unneces- 
sary to repeat them. But I would take the liberty of placing on record my full 
accord with the language which your Lordship held to the Japanese Ambas- 
sador as recorded in your telegram No. 339! of July 31st [23rd] to Tokyo and 
later telegrams. This representation would seem to have produced an im- 
mediate effect, for it can hardly have been a coincidence that in his speech at 


t See No. 437, note 1. 
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Tokyo on August 2nd Viscount Uchida should have announced that the Japa- 
nese Government had it under contemplation to establish a general Foreign 
Settlement at Tsingtao in lieu of the exclusive Japanese concession intended.” 

As illustrating the state of feeling in Shantung, I have to forward the en- 
closed series of despatches; from Mr. Pratt, His Majesty’s Consul General 
at Tsinanfu, reporting on various clashes and points of friction that have 
arisen there of late. I have little to add to Mr. Pratt’s account beyond repeat- 
ing that the Japanese at Tsinanfu could hardly have been more successful 
had they purposely set out to inflame Chinese opinion. In some respects 
Mr. Pratt is inclined to take too extreme a view but seeing the events de- 
scribed are at first hand such a tendency is perhaps natural. For example in 
his despatch No. 353 of August roth he suggests that the only solution of the 
question lies in war with Japan. Such a solution is, I hope, hardly within the 
bounds of possibility, though it is fairly certain that, if the Paris decision is 
not revised, the Shantung situation will remain a grave menace to the peace 
of Asia. Personally, I prefer to think that the opinion of the world and the 
pressure of Great Britain and of America in particular will suffice to bring 
Japanese statesmen to a realisation of the risk attending their expansionist 
policy in China. 

In one of his despatches, No. 363 of August r2th, Mr. Pratt reports an act 
of barbarous cruelty which does not enhance the already shaken position 
of the pro-Japanese party. Profiting by some disturbances attending the 
political agitation at Tsinan, General Ma Liang, a local military commander, 
seized three Mahommedans who had taken part in a deputation and after 
subjecting them to horrible tortures had them executed as Bolshevists. It 
was shortly after this disgusting incident that I had an interview with Chi 
Ying-kuang, the newly-appointed Civil Governor of Shantung who left 
Peking for his post a few days ago. I told his Excellency in no uncertain 
terms that Ma Liang deserved to be tried as a criminal and that it was much 
to be regretted that there were no Courts in this country similar to those 
instituted under the Versailles Treaty for the trial of high-placed German 
officials guilty of crimes against humanity. I added that the whole incident 
had cast an indelible stain upon a Government which, under the guise of 
Republicanism, condoned the perpetration of such abominable outrages. 

There are indications that the Japanese Minister has already approached 
the Chinese Government with a view to negotiating a settlement of the 
Tsingtao question. There have been persistent rumours to that effect for the 
past few days, and I received what I consider direct confirmation from a 
remark which the Foreign Minister let fall prior to my recent conversation 
with him on the subject of Tibet. At that precise moment I fancy that the 
Chinese Government were disappointed with the lack of grasp of the points 
at issue displayed by President Wilson in his statement of August 6th (see 
my telegram No. 4454 of August 14th) and in stating, as reported to Your 
Lordship, that he preferred direct negotiations with Japan, Mr. Chen Lu 
may have intended to hint that China wished to be saved from her friends. 

2 Cf. No. 460. 3 Not printed: see below. 4 No. 469. 
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My American colleague feels so strongly on the manner in which the 
question of Shantung has been handled by his Government that he has 
tendered his resignation, and I have just heard that it has been accepted. 
It has been evident for some time that either the American Legation were 
not keeping their Government intelligently informed of the course of events, 
or that their reports were being ignored. Mr. Reinsch’s resignation leaves 
the matter no longer in doubt. 

The crux of the whole matter cannot be too often or too strongly empha- 
sised. By claiming that such assets as the Tsinan—Tsingtao Railway are 
economic and not political Japan may be conforming to the specious formula 
drawn up at Paris; but she is claiming more than can be sustained in argu- 
ment or in reason. 

Such things in China have, and must have a distinctly political aspect. 
Once this has been admitted a solution of the problem should be less difficult 
to find. 

I have, &c., 
(For His Majesty’s Minister), 
Mies W. Lampson 


No. 474 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 


No. 376 Telegraphic [115249/956/57] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 19, 1919 
Sir F. Fordan’s tel. no. 438! of Aug. roth. 


Please make necessary representations to Japanese Government to defer 
relief of their troops at Chita or to send this relief by the Amur railway. 
Please repeat to Omsk and Peking. 


t No. 462. 


No. 475 


Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received October 21) 
No. 383 [143780/16000/ ro] 


PEKING, August 20, 1919 
My Lord, 
In the summary of Sections II and ITI of the Sino-German Treaty of 1898 
respecting the lease of Kiao-chau Bay to Germany published in Hertslet’s 
Treaties,! Section IIT is quoted as follows: 


‘If within the province of Shantung any matters are undertaken for 
which foreign capital or assistance is invited, China agrees that the 
German merchants concerned shall first be asked whether they wish to 


t See Hertslet’s China Treaties (3rd ed., London, 1908), vol. i, pp. 350 ff. 
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undertake the works and provide the materials. If they do [not]?, China 
may make any arrangement sr pleases.’ 


If the information forwarded in the enclosed despatch? from His Majesty’s 
Consul General at Tsinanfu is to be believed the Japanese are endeavouring, 
in the interpretation to be placed upon Section III, to extend the scope of 
the undertaking given to Germany by China, in that they are claiming that 
Japanese capital and assistance must be applied for tn any event and not merely 
in the event of foreign capital or assistance being required. 

If this information is correct, and I have not at present any means of check- 
ing it, it is significant of the attitude which Japan intends to adopt with 
regard to the exploitation of these ex-German rights in Shantung, and it 
strains even further the attempt that is being made to belittle the importance 
to be attached to economic as opposed to political rights in the province. 

Whilst on this subject I have the honour to enclose a despatch from His 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Tientsin,* forwarding the text of a Resolutions 
passed by the Tientsin British Chamber of Commerce on the question of 
these ex-German rights. Paragraph 3 [2]° of the resolution enumerates the 
serious results to the British position at Tientsin and at Shanghai which the 
apparently innocent surrender of economic rights to Japan is likely to entail. 
I understand that, at the request of the Chamber, the text of the paragraph 
has been telegraphed to your Lordship. I have, &c., 


(For His Majesty’s Minister), 
Mies W. LAmMpPsoNn’ 


2 Cf. the English translation of the full German text of this treaty, printed by John V. A. 
MacMurray, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 112 ff. 

3 Not printed. In this despatch of August 15, 1919, Mr. Pratt reported in particular: 
‘In the course of an interview with the newly appointed Civil Governor of Shantung today 
I learnt that the Japanese Government have addressed a despatch to the Waichiaopu 
placing a new and extended interpretation on the famous Section III of the Kiaochou 
Lease Convention of 1898.’ 

4 This despatch of August 15 is not printed. 5 Not printed: see below. 

6 This paragraph read as follows: ‘If the Japanese are allowed to retain the political and 
economic rights which Germany had acquired in Shantung—the latter including control 
of docks, railways and the right to construct railways in the hinterland (Tsinan—Shuntefoo, 
Kaomi—Hsuchowfu and extensions, now under negotiation, of the Kai-feng—Honan line 
to Hsianfu and Lanchow) they obtain absolute control of a deep water port offering for 
[? far] greater facilities than Tientsin and Shanghai and, in spite of all declarations as to the 
open door, pursuing their usual policy, they will give preferential rates to Japanese merchants. 
The inevitable result will be the decline of Tientsin and Shanghai, where British and 
American interests preponderate, by diversion of the greater part of the trade of North 
China to Tsingtao and the Japanese. A glance at the map showing the railways which 
under the present agreement will revert to Japan, will show the extent of the hinterland 
which Japan will control.’ 

7 A copy of this despatch was transmitted by Lord Curzon to Lord Grey under cover of 
Foreign Office despatch No. 669 of October 28 to Washington. This despatch referred to 
‘the interpretation alleged to be placed by Japan upon the ex-German rights in Shantung’, 
and commented: ‘Such an interpretation would imply a complete abandonment by the 
Japanese of the policy of the open door in Shantung. I shall be glad if Your Lordship will 
make enquiries as to whether the United States Government have any confirmation of the 
report that has reached Sir John Jordan on this subject.’ 
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No. 476 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved August 26) 


No. 352 Telegraphic [120554/8369/r10] 
TOKYO, August 22, 1919 

My telegram No. 347.! 

It is reported that decision to insist on exclusion of Manchuria and Mon- 
golia from sphere of loan consortium has been communicated to Japanese 
Embassy, London and Paris and to financial representatives in Paris. 

According to all accounts Minister for Foreign Affairs made a (? stand) 
in favour of unconditional subscription to consortium in compliance with 
suggestion of Powers but Minister of War and Minister of Finance were both 
strongly opposed to it, the latter backed by financial world. 

Views of Privy Council are as follows:— 

1, Manchuria and Mongolia are outposts of Corea and Corea is outpost 
of Japan[;] no step should therefore be taken to endanger the one since it 
would mean endangering the other. 

2. Japan’s sacrifices in men and money during Russo-Japanese war de- 
mand that she should maintain her present attitude. 

3. Japan’s special position in Manchuria has already been recognised by 
United States in Ishu-Lansing agreement. There is in consequence no need 
to surrender it. 

Diplomatic Council and majority of Cabinet supported Minister of War 
and Minister of Finance, but Prime Minister’s attitude was apparently one 
of hesitation. 

In coming to their decision Minister of War and his supporters must have 
undoubtedly considered consequences of rejection of proposal of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. To judge from reports Japanese Government are prepared 
to (? face) isolation rather than yield and I understand Minister of War 
actually dealt with this aspect of question at Cabinet meeting and said that 
in order to meet new situation Japan should be prepared if necessary to make 
a complete surrender to China of all privileges acquired in Shantung in 
hope that this would promote (? reconciliation) and lead ultimately to an 
alliance. 

Whether this is attainable is another matter but doubtless were Cabinet’s 
decision with regard to exclusion of Manchuria (? and) Mongolia put to a 
popular vote (? it would be) approved. 

My own opinion is that in existing circumstances Japan really wants 

1 Not printed. This telegram of August 17, 1919 (received August 26), had transmitted 
the substance of a Japanese press report of a meeting, on August 13, of the Japanese Diplo- 
matic Advisory Council to discuss Japanese participation in the proposed new financial 
consortium for China; this report had indicated the views of Japanese ministers in the 
general sense of the second paragraph below. Mr. Alston stated that the Japanese Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had denied the accuracy of the report. 


2 The text as sent here read: ‘The views of the Minister for War were briefly as follows: 
(Tokyo Archives). 
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neither consortium nor China’s rehabilitation. She thought? a weak China 
a material advantage to herself whereas China rehabilitated would almost 
certainly become menace economically and perhaps politically. Neverthe- 
less, I venture to think further appeal should be made her to take a broader 
view of situation. If she is isolated difficulty of rehabilitating China will be 
materially increased as will dangers of complications leading to war. Possi- 
bility of great social changes taking place in Japan and of military party 
losing in power are not entirely (? stable) facts on which to rely. Military 
party might, thinking their own position‘ being endangered, very conceivably 
precipitate war and with mercurial high-spirited and aggressive nation like 
this we could not be certain that social changes would result in a mood of 
sobermindedness. 

Should further representations be made and without success I venture to 
think, rather than allow Japan to isolate herself, it would in the interests of 
humanity be better to attempt a compromise on lines of that attributed with 
a different purpose to Minister of War (see above) and which had already 
occurred to me, namely that as a condition to exclusion of Manchuria and 
Mongolia from scope of loan consortium Japan should be asked to surrender 
unconditionally every right and privilege of whatever kind (she has) .. .5 
in Shantung, and to co-operate frankly in common effort to rehabilitate 
China. 

Her refusal would be tantamount to (? hoist)ing of her true colours and 
would doubtless result in isolation since she could hardly expect others to 
surrender their rights and privileges while she held fast to hers.® 

3 ‘She thinks’ (Tokyo Archives). 

4 In the text as sent the preceding passage read: ‘. . . in Japan and of the military party 
losing its power are not entirely sure factors on which to rely. The military party might in 
the event of their own position’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 

5 The text here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. . . whatever kind she has secured in 
the Shantung’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 

6 Lord Curzon minuted as follows on this telegram: ‘Mr. Alston’s proposed bargain 1s 
one which I think we should on no account encourage—and I see that this view is also taken 
by Sir J. Jordan in a telegram (no. 473 [No. 477]) since received with which I am in general 
agreement. C. 30/8.’ 


No. 477 


Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received August 28) 
No. 473 Telegraphic [122086/8369/r10| 


PEKING, August 26, 1919 

Tokyo telegram No. 352.! 

I regret to be obliged to record my dissent from suggestion contained in 
penultimate paragraph of above telegram. In doing so I am merely echoing 
views of all foreigners in China and of all intelligent Chinese except (? those)? 
interested in military and financial clique in Peking which composes Anfu 


t No. 476. 2 The text here is uncertain. 
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Club—the so-called Pro-Japanese Party. Opinion in China is identical with 
that expressed by Sir C. Addis in his letter of June 21st to Foreign Office. 

First essential for successful working of new consortium is that it should 
have the goodwill of Chinese people and this it will certainly fail to attain if 
it rests upon .. .? for its arrangement which would be universally interpreted 
as giving a mandate to one of its members to exploit Manchuria and Mongolia 
for its own exclusive benefit and convert them into a second Corea. Time 1s 
long past for political bargains of this kind and consortium will only earn for 
itself cordial hatred of people of China if it starts its existence on so unsound 
a basis. 

Issue both here and in Japan seems to be a clear one between Military and 
Civil power—between autocracy and rising democracy—and it would in my 
opinion be a short-sighted policy for us to support former against latter. 
Whatever may be the case in Japan there can be little doubt that in China 
people are yearly gaining ground and will win in the long run. 

Considering short time it has been before public, scheme for international 
co-operation in railway construction has won notable adherents even in 
Japan and there seems no reason to despair of its ultimate success. It would 
be matter for deep regret if Japanese military party succeeded in placing 
their country in a state of isolation in this question but there would be no 
reason to enter into quarrel with Japan. Our course appears to be quite 
clear. If after exhausting all our efforts we fail to bring Japan into line, re- 
maining members of consortium should, I submit, start at once to develop 
concessions they already possess. We hold over 3,000 miles of far the best 
‘unconstructed’ railway concessions or ‘options’ in China, construction of 
which was stopped by the war, that is almost half as much as total mileage 
of China’s existing railways. This estimate does not include branch lines for 
which we have extensive rights. Americans, French and Belgians have also 
large and valuable concessions. Building of these railways would occupy our 
united resources for at least 10 years but it would be a work which would 
enormously strengthen and rehabilitate China and make this country one of 
the greatest markets of the world. Trade of China continues to increase by 
leaps and bounds in spite of all obstacles and with adequate railway facilities, 
more especially in Yangtze Valley, it will attain proportions undreamed of at 
present. Chinese people will understand and sympathise with consortium 
working on these lines and will equally oppose one based on particularist 
policy of Japan. If latter remains unconvinced by our arguments at present, 
practical working of two policies will I venture to think soon convert her to 
our views. Isolation of any member of consortium would be most unfor- 
tunate but co-operation on principles which Chinese would regard as a 
betrayal of their rights would be infinitely worse. 

It has been evident for some time that Japanese diplomacy, realising that 
Japan will be compelled to abandon most of her (? site)s in Shantung, has 
been working to create atmosphere favourable to a compromise of this kind. 

3 Not here printed. This letter, which referred to enclosures 3 and 4 in No. 433, is printed 
in Cmd. 1214 of 1921, p. 29. 
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The use of 2 geographical terms of Manchuria and Mongolia 1s in itself 
attempt to confuse issue. In South Manchuria Japan has such railway rights 
as have been admitted by you to Japanese Ambassador (see your telegrams 
Nos. 339¢ and 3435 to Tokio) and in Eastern Inner Mongolia she holds certain 
options for construction of railways of no great importance. In Outer Mon- 
golia Japan has no special rights whatever and has not the slightest claim of 
preferential treatment. It is essential that future transaction® of Mongolian 
railway from Urga to Kalgan should be kept free from preponderance of 
control of one power. 

There can to my mind be no compromise between policy of international 
co-operation for unification of entire railway system of China and that which 
would allow certain regions to be alienated for exclusive benefit of any one 
power.’ 

Repeated to Tokio. 

4 See No. 437, note 1. 5 See No. 460, note 2. 

6 It was suggested on the filed copy that this word should be ‘construction’. 

7 Cf. No. 476, note 6. 


No. 478 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewved October 17) 


No. 352 [142493/139978/10] 
TOKYO, August 28, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform Your Lordship that I have received from 
Mr. G. P. Paton, Acting Consul at Dairen, three despatches in which he 
draws my attention to examples of the interest manifested by Japan in 
Manchuria and Mongolia. 

In the first he reports the proposed despatch to Kirin, Heilung Kiang, and 
Inner and Outer Mongolia of an ‘Economic Expedition’ composed of three 
members of the editorial staff of the Far Eastern Economic Intelligence, ‘Tokyo, 
an engineer, an agricultural expert, and interpreters. The arrangements in 
connection with the expedition, which is under the auspices of the notorious 
Mitsuru Toyama! and a person named Heikichi Kaneko, the proprietor of 
the Tattung Fithpao, a Japanese paper published at Dairen in Chinese, are in 
the hands of a man named S. Kato, the Manager of the Sino-Japanese 
Enterprise Society of Tokyo, and it is reported that the labours of the 
mission, which commence this month, will last till the end of next year. 

Mr. Kaneko, when questioned on the subject, affected to consider the 
whole affair in the light of a joke, said that the so-called expedition was 
merely a journey contemplated by a few budding journalistic students in 
Tokyo, and professed entire scepticism as to any information of value being 
acquired by the party. He admitted however that ten thousand yen had 
been collected at Dairen towards the expenses of the adventure, which even 

t M. Mitsuru Toyama had in 1917 been one of the principal promoters in Japan of the 
Pan-Asiatic Industrial Association. 
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in these days of high prices is a considerable amount to spend on a joke, and 
added that towards this sum the South Manchuria Railway Company,—the 
milch-cow of the expansionist, politic or economic, in those regions,—had 
refused to contribute anything on the plea that investigations in that part of 
China were its own concern and that if the party required any information 
about Manchuria or Mongolia they could ask the company for it. And 
this, remarked Mr. Kaneko in conclusion, was very probably what would 
eventually happen, the members of the expedition adding their own experi- 
ences by way of ‘padding’. 

From information received from another quarter I understand that this 
expedition, which goes under the name of the Toho-chosa-dan (Eastern 
Investigation Party) is receiving financial support from the General Staff 
and that its object is to report on conditions in Manchuria in general. 

Mr. Acting Consul Paton’s second and third despatches deal with another 
adventure of a similar complexion, but under the leadership of a Mr. Shashin 
Tanaka, who claims to be a Buddhist propagandist. This individual, who is 
sixty years of age, has already twice since January made journeys in Man- 
churia and Mongolia; in fact he has only just returned from the second, 
which was undertaken at the instance of the Japanese Buddhism Amalgama- 
tion Society (Nichi-Mo Bukkyo Rengokwai) for the purpose of bringing 
about closer relations between the Japanese and the Mongolian peoples 
through the medium of Buddhism. According to newspaper reports the 
object of the third journey he now has in contemplation is the study of con- 
ditions in Mongolia and the establishment of Buddhist temples on Japa- 
nese lines at Chengchiatun, Taonanfu, and other important places in the 
interior. 

It is also said that on his return to Mukden he will build in the Railway 
settlement, on a plot of land covering eight acres which he has leased from 
the South Manchuria Railway Company, an Asia Buddhist Hall which will 
be utilized for teaching Japanese to Mongolians and for providing facilities 
to young Mongolians intending to study in Japan or to young Japanese 
wishing to visit Mongolia.? 

The activities of the Japanese General Staff and the skilful manner in 
which it uses for its own purposes the adventurous and restless spirits, of 
which Japan has her full share, are so well known that comment in the case 
of the two examples cited in Mr. Paton’s despatches seems superfluous. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 

2 Sir J. Jordan commented upon the above reports of Japanese missionary activity in 
Manchuria and Mongolia in his Peking despatch No. 395 of August 29, 1919 (received 
October 11: not printed). Sir J. Jordan stated in particular: ‘While it is doubtful whether 
Japan will ever definitely come out as the champion of Buddhism against Christianity, it is 
quite certain that she is making the fullest possible use of her religious connections in further- 
ance of her ambitions for the leadership of Asia. It will be remembered that Article 7 of 


Group V of the original Twenty-one Demands of 1915 proposed to concede to Japan the 
right of missionary propaganda in China.’ 
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No. 479 
Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received October 11) 


No. gor [139984/4004/10] 
PEKING, August 28, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report on the course of the negotiations for a settle- 
ment of the Tibetan question which I have been carrying on at the invitation 
of the Chinese Government, whose proposals put forward on May goth last 
were. accepted as a reasonable basis by His Majesty’s Government on the 
1st of August.! 

At the first conference, held at the Wai Chiao Pu on August 13th,? I 
opened the proceedings by reading the Chinese proposals of May goth, 
making special reference to the inclusion of Markam, Draya and Gonjo in 
Outer Tibet. I produced a map showing a rough outline of Inner and Outer 
Tibet, according to the Chinese proposals, which was accepted as being 
approximately accurate. I then went on to say that these proposals had 
been submitted to His Majesty’s Government who had authorised me to 
state that they constituted a reasonable basis for negotiating a final settle- 
ment, with small concessions on both sides. First however, I would like to 
make a tentative suggestion of my own which I believed might produce 
a more satisfactory and stable settlement in the long run, and which I asked 
the Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs to consider in the first instance. I em- 
phasised the fact that these were purely personal suggestions of mine, and 
that if they did not appeal to the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs I would 
at once revert to the Chinese proposals, which, I made it quite clear, were 
in principle acceptable to His Majesty’s Government. 

I then recalled that the Chinese had objected strongly to the division of 
Tibet into two zones, inner and outer, when such an arrangement had been 
first suggested at the Simla Conference,3 on the grounds that the arrange- 
ment was an artificial one supported by no public document of the past. 
I had myself always doubted the wisdom of such a course, in view of the 
vagueness of the status of Inner Tibet and the amount of control to be exer- 
cised by the Chinese therein: indeed, I feared that the interpretation of the 
treaty on this particular and very important point by Chinese and Tibetans 
was not alike. I had always been anxious lest this vagueness should contain 
the seeds of future trouble. The suggestion which I now put forward there- 
fore was made in the interests of the Chinese just as much as in those of the 
Tibetans. It was to the effect that the Inner Tibet of Mr. Ch‘en Lu’s pro- 
posals should be abolished, part being given to Tibet and part to China; and 
that one homogeneous Tibet be created with a clear-cut boundary between 
it and Chinese territory. Coming down to details, I proposed that Jyekundo 
and the surrounding country and also Chantui be placed in China proper 
and that the rest of Mr. Ch‘en Lu’s Inner Tibet be placed in Tibet proper. 


t See No. 453. 2 See No. 468. 3 Cf. No. 420, note 4. 
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My idea in making this suggestion was to take those parts where China had 
material interests and place them in China: Jyekundo being an important 
strategical centre at the junction of the two main roads from China to 
Lhassa, where Chinese troops and officials had long been stationed: and 
Chantui being valued by the Szechuanese on account of its gold mines and 
also being a place where Chinese officials were functioning. 

The Vice Minister did not at first grasp the meaning of these proposals, 
though they were evidently favoured by his assistants. He said he would have 
to examine them further and submit them to the Cabinet. In the meantime 
he would be glad to hear the extent to which his original proposals were 
acceptable. 

I stated that it would be necessary to have a satisfactory definition of the 
status of Inner Tibet and the amount of Chinese control to be exercised 
therein. In response to an enquiry as to what I thought this status and control 
should be, I replied that roughly my idea was that whatever Chinese officials 
and troops were now stationed at Jyekundo and in Chantui should remain 
there, but that no new official posts should be created: no Chinese officials 
or troops should be stationed in the barren wastes of South Kokonor, since 
none were there now, and there was no reason why they should ever be sent 
there: Derge to be ruled by its former native chiefs, possibly with Chinese 
advisers, and the troops in Derge to be constabulary and preferably natives. 
Mr. Ch‘en Lu gave me the impression that there was nothing impossible 
about all this. He now, however, put forward tentatively a new proposal; 
namely, that the south-eastern portion of Inner Tibet should be divided as 
follows: Derge to Outer Tibet and Jyekundo and Chantui to China proper: 
Inner Tibet to consist of the barren wastes of South Kokonor alone. 

I replied that I was ready to receive every constructive suggestion, and 
thought the above proposal reasonable, and even desirable, always provided 
the Chinese Government would undertake to station no troops or officials 
in this small remaining portion of Inner Tibet, which would thus be essen- 
tially a desert buffer region really controlled by neither side. Due attention 
would thus be paid to the susceptibilities of the Chinese public in regard to a 
region which looked so large on the map, while the fears of the Tibetans 
would also be allayed. I told Mr. Ch‘en Lu frankly that His Majesty’s 
Government objected to the possibility of Chinese troops being stationed 
near the Tang La, within two or three hundred miles of Lhassa, but I agreed 
that a suitable formula could be found for this later on. 

It was then decided to adjourn the conference, and to allow the Chinese 
Government to discuss the matter, and to decide which of the three proposals: 
(1) the Chinese offer of the goth May, (2) my tentative counter-suggestion 
of abolishing Inner Tibet, or (3) the final Chinese suggestion to reduce Inner 
Tibet to South Kokonor, giving Derge to Outer Tibet and Chantui to China, 
should be followed. I told the Vice Minister I left the decision entirely in the 
hands of the Chinese Government, and was willing to meet them on any of 
these three lines. 

In the course of the following week I repeatedly urged upon the Vice 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs to hold another meeting in view of the necessity 
of avoiding the danger of a clash between the Tibetan and Chinese troops on 
the frontier which would render more difficult a satisfactory settlement. A 
meeting was finally arranged to take place on August 27th, and private 
enquiries at the Wai Chiao Pu gave me every reason to hope that a definite 
agreement on the boundary question would be reached. 

It was therefore a considerable shock to receive on the evening before that 
date a message from the Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs to the effect that 
the Cabinet desired to postpone the Tibetan negotiations until a stable 
Government had been formed, or at any rate until the return of Mr. Lu 
Cheng Hsiang from Europe. I asked Mr. Tiao who brought the message the 
reason for this extraordinary eleventh-hour change of attitude, and was 
informed that the Cabinet feared a popular agitation over the question of 
Tibet similar to that over Shantung. I told Mr. Tiao to point out to the 
Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs that China had of her own volition put 
forward certain proposals for a settlement. These had been most carefully 
considered by His Majesty’s Government and had been accepted in principle. 
In informing the Chinese Government of this definite acceptance of their 
proposals, I had at the same time offered them as an alternative at their free 
option another settlement on lines more in accordance with their original 
desires. For the Chinese now to withdraw from the negotiations was an 
unprecedented breach of faith and an insult to Great Britain, and I felt 
certain that His Majesty’s Government would take a most serious view of the 
situation. I refused to accept this message from a subordinate as a termina- 
tion to such important negotiations, and insisted on seeing the Vice Minister 
for Foreign Affairs as arranged on the following morning. 

Mr. Ch*‘en Lu opened the conversation on August 27th by halting excuses 
and lame explanations as to the difficulty of preparing the minds of the 
people for the reception of the Tibetan proposals, and stated that the Cabinet 
had found it impossible to overcome the opposition to an immediate settle- 
ment. 

I pointed out that the Chinese Government had formally submitted 
written proposals with the full authority of the Cabinet more than two 
months ago. These proposals had been transmitted, as requested by the 
Chinese, to His Majesty’s Government who after most careful consideration 
had accepted them as a reasonable basis for negotiation. I had then at a most 
formal meeting, in the presence of my own staff and that of Mr. Ch‘en Lu, 
officially notified the latter that the Chinese proposals were in principle 
acceptable to His Majesty’s Government. The subsequent negotiations had 
been conducted in a most friendly and conciliatory spirit, and I had mani- 
fested my honest desire to arrange an equitable settlement, quite as much in 
the interest of China as in those of Great Britain or Tibet. The explanation 
now put forward that the negotiations were to be interrupted because public 
opinion had been aroused against them could not be accepted as the true 
reason for the extraordinary behaviour of the Chinese Government. I had 
been watching public opinion in China, and had detected a distinct improve- 
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ment in regard to the Tibetan question during the last two weeks. A month 
ago certain false and malicious rumours, the origin of which was well known 
to him, had been spread abroad, but the Wai Chiao Pu had joined with me 
in issuing an official denial. 

I had no alternative but to report the matter to my Government as a 
deliberate breach of faith on the part of the Chinese Government which was 
unprecedented in my experience. There was absolutely no justification for 
this outrageous behaviour. It was a most painful thing to say, but I had to 
declare that if negotiations were now broken off, I hoped that His Majesty’s 
Government would take the matter out of my hands and relieve me of the 
necessity of having any further official dealings with such a Government. 
In the meantime, I must ask for interviews with the President, the Premier, 
and whatever other Ministers were responsible for the government of the 
country, in order that I might explain to them clearly the disastrous effect 
their action would produce on the relations between Great Britain and China. 

After some prevarication Mr. Ch‘en Lu then confessed that the reasons he 
had given were not the whole truth. Another Power was anxious to shift the 
agitation over the Tsingtao question on to the Tibetan question. I enquired 
what was the exact nature of the representations made by this Power. 
Mr. Ch‘en Lu explained, speaking privately, that the Minister of a certain 
Power had received instructions from his Government to make enquiries 
about the Sino-Tibetan negotiations. In reply to my further question as to 
why a mere enquiry should produce such an extraordinary effect, Mr. Ch‘en 
Lu hinted that the Power was in a position to work up a serious agitation on 
the subject. I asked Mr. Ch‘en Lu if he really meant that the Chinese 
Government were so much in the hands of a certain Power that they would, 
at a mere hint from the latter, break off negotiations, based on their own 
offer, with another friendly Power. Mr. Ch‘en Lu evaded the question, and 
pleaded the ignorance of the Chinese people who would look upon any 
rectification of frontier as a surrender of Chinese territory. The Chinese 
Government were not strong enough to stand another popular agitation on 
the top of the Shantung one. I said Great Britain had been China’s friend in 
the past far more than the Chinese realised. It was an insult to the British 
Government to break off these negotiations on the hint of another Power and 
I must repeat my request for an interview with the President. 

It seems unnecessary for me to draw your Lordship’s attention to the very 
serious state of affairs revealed by the above conversation. To my mind the 
action of the Japanese Government in instructing their Minister to intervene 
in the Sino-Tibetan negotiations is the culmination of an effort on the part 
of Japan to challenge the whole position of Great Britain in Asia; and I 
venture to hope that the challenge will be accepted. For several months 
past there has been a continuous stream of anti-British propaganda in the 
Japanese-controlled press of China, directly inspired by the Japanese Lega- 
tion. I would refer you to my despatches No. 2825 of June 16th, and No.2965 
of June 25th, also to Tokyo despatch No. 2775 of June 24th, for some of the 

4 See No. 420. 5 Not printed. 
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more flagrant of the recent instances of this propaganda. Small paragraphs in 
the same sense appear almost daily in the Japanese controlled papers. The 
recent British agreement with Persia‘ is held up to the ignorant as another 
example of British greed and as a warning of the fate that hangs over Tibet 
(see attached extract from the Shun Tien Shih Pao,’ one of the principal papers 
in Peking, owned and published by the Japanese) and even Sinkiang, if the 
Chinese Government allow themselves to be tricked into concluding an 
agreement with Great Britain. You are also aware from my previous reports 
of the activities of Japanese agents all along the western frontiers of China, in 
Mongolia, Sinkiang and Szechuan, and of the stories of British support to the 
Tibetans being spread by Japanese doctors at Tachienlu.? The Japanese 
have for the last few years been strengthening their hold by every possible 
means on the mainland of Asia, but this is their first official attempt to prove 
that Japan’s grip on the Government of China is so strong that the latter, 
against their will and their better judgment, are compelled to break off 
negotiations with their truest friend among the Powers; and it shows that 
Japan not only seeks dominion in China but aspires to a deciding voice in 
the affairs of Central Asia. For that reason I ventured to lay the whole 
position before your Lordship in my telegram No. 474° of August 27th as 
the matter appeared to call for frank explanations between the British and 


Japanese Governments. 
I have, &c., 


J. N. JoRDAN 


6 See Volume IV, Chap. V passim. In this connexion Mr. Alston later reported in 
Tokyo despatch No. 366 of September 12, 1919 (received November 15: not printed), that 
‘the press in Japan has been once more giving prominence to the Thibetan question, for the 
re-opening of the negotiations between the British and Chinese Governments is looked upon 
as another victory for British diplomatic cunning which has already won so many as a 
result of the peace negotiations. One of the most notable of these is considered to be the 
agreement between Great Britain and Persia for whose loss of independence Japanese 
profess great sympathy because Persia is an Asiatic country. The two questions are often 
written about together’, Mr. Oliphant, a member of the Central Europe and Persia 
Department of the Foreign Office, minuted on this despatch on November 21: “The Japa- 
nese see, I expect, in our agreement with Persia a possible and unexpected obstacle to their 
activities in the Persian Gulf.’ 

7 In Peking telegram No. 453 of August 18 (received August 20) Sir J. Jordan had 
transmitted a report of August 14 from H.M. Consul at Chengtu that a ‘Japanese doctor 
who has returned to Tac[hienlu] is said to assert that British are selling rifles and ammuni- 
tion to Tibetans. I have requested Japanese Consular officer here to warn him not to spread 
stories prejudicial to friendly relations.’ 

8 Not printed. This telegram (received August 28) summarized the latter part of the 
present despatch. 
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No. 480 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received September r) 


No. 477 Telegraphic [123478/4004/r10| 
PEKING, August 28, 1919 

Sent to India. 

My telegram No. 474.! 

I saw Prime Minister today and after reciting whole history of negotiations 
I commented strongly upon breach of faith which their sudden interruption 
involved and grave consequences which it would entail.? 

Prime Minister explained situation had changed since Chinese proposals 
were made on May goth and that popular and parliamentary feeling was 
now such as to render a postponement of negotiations desirable. It must be 
borne in mind that negotiations even when completed would . . .3 parlia- 
mentary sanction and if Parliament threw out a settlement after it had been 
reached much harm would be done to good relations of our respective 
countries. 

I replied that all these points should and must have been taken in account 
before proposals of May goth were submitted with full approval of Cabinet 
to His Majesty’s Government. There had since then been no change in public 
opinion and present Chinese Government could always influence Parhament 
in any direction it desired. I repeated statement which Minister for Foreign 
Affairs had vouchsafed regarding (? Japanese) intervention as a more prob- 
able reason for sudden change of front and Prime Minister offered no com- 
ment. Only a prompt resumption of negotiations would I said convince 
me of good faith of Chinese Government. After further discussion Prime 
Minister eventually said that as a mark of personal regard for me he would 
report to President and secure his approval for an early resumption of 
negotiations. I replied it was not a personal question but a serious one 
between the two Governments and that if negotiations were resumed it must 
be with an earnest desire on both sides to arrive at early settlement. To this 
he agreed but hesuggested that I should also see President and make a personal 
appeal to him in this sense. 

Repeated to Tokio and India. 

t See No. 479, note 8. 

2 Sir J. Jordan, in the report of the present conversation which he subsequently trans- 
mitted in Peking despatch No. 414 of September 9, 1919 (received November 12: not 
printed), stated in particular that he had ‘recapitulated to His Excellency the history of the 
recent negotiations with regard to Tibet which had been so abruptly terminated by the 
interference of a third Power. Mr. Kung Hsin-chan said the matter had been reported to 
the Cabinet who were fully aware of the friendly spirit in which I had been conducting the 
negotiations and who were as anxious as I was to see the conclusion of a final settlement. 
Unfortunately since the Chinese proposals were made on May goth last the situation had 
undergone a change and the Chinese Government hoped that the postponement of the nego- 
tiations would not be regarded as evidence of an unfriendly attitude on their part. I pointed 
out that it was difficult to regard the manner in which the negotiations had been terminated 
otherwise than as an unfriendly act which would have a most prejudicial effect on the 
relations between our two countries.’ 3 The text here is uncertain. 
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No. 481 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 516 [122086/8369/ 10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 29, 1919 
Sir, 

Mr. Butler Wright of the American Embassy called upon Sir Ronald 
Graham this afternoon under instructions from the United States Ambas- 
sador and read to him a telegram! from the United States Government on 
the subject of Japan and the Consortium in China. 

This telegram was to the effect that the United States Government view 
with extreme disfavour the Japanese insistence on the exclusion of Mongolia 
and Manchuria from the Consortium. They therefore proposed, if His 
Majesty’s Government agreed, that the Consortium should proceed without 
Japan, powers being left to include other states in the Consortium at a later 
date. 

Before putting forward the proposal officially, Mr. Butler Wright desired 
to know my views, but I have decided to await the reply of the Japanese 
Government to the memorandum handed to Viscount Chinda on August 
11th? before answering this enquiry. 

Iam, &c., 
(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
j. A. GC. TILLey 


t See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, pp. 480-1. 
2 See No. 463, note 2. 
3 For the conversation recorded above cf. op. cit., vol. 1, p. 482. 


No. 482 | 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received September 2) 
No. 359 Telegraphic [123938/8369/r10] 
TOKYO, August 30[29], 1919 

My telegram No. 347.! 

I asked [Vice-]*Minister for Foreign Affairs on August 28th whether 
reported instructions in regard’ to Consortium question had been sent to 
Japanese Ambassador in London. 

His Excellency replied they had not yet been despatched and he could 
not therefore discuss them officially. Speaking (? however) personally and 
confidentially he would tell me that instructions (?)represented ? unani- 
mous decision} of both Sei(? yu)-kwai (Government Party) and Kenseikai 
(Opposition) and were to the effect that Japan whose position in Manchuria 

t See No. 476, note 1. 

2 Tokyo Archives. 


3 The text here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘... instructions about to be sent 
were the outcome of the unanimous decision’, &c. 
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and Mongolia did not seem to be understood could not allow pool(?-ing of) 
options on branch railways in those spheres which might vitally affect her 
national security. Nor could she admit right of any one but herself to decide 
which option affected that security or not. Options on any line in Shantung 
were not included in this category. 

He disclaimed any intention of Japan to thereby monopolize commercial* 
economic interests but said that it stood to reason that as Japan was the only 
party to Consortium which was likely to be involved in war in those parts 
she could not possibly tolerate interference [in]? or international control of rail- 
ways which might become of strategical importance to her. He quoted as an 
example option on a line from Kirin to Hoirong on Corean border and com- 
pared it to wireless station which Chinese Government desires to instal with 
Japanese assistance in Szechuen but which Your Lordship had told Japanese 
Ambassador you could not permit on account of its proximity to India.$ 

I asked how (? in these) circumstances Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
as universally reported advocated unconditional acceptance of Consortium 
conditions. Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs stated report was utterly un- 
true. In view of preface to his remarks I thought it best not to enter into 
a discussion on the subject, but impression left on my mind is that Japanese 
Government intend to stand firm by their decision. 

As regards Peking telegram No. 473° I fully recognise justice of objection 
to a compromise and am entirely in accordance with Sir J. Jordan’s view that 
(? intimation)? of any system of sphere[s] of interest is most undesirable if by 
any possible means it can be avoided. Suggestion in penultimate paragraph of 
my telegram No. 347 [352]8 was made in anticipation of all efforts to get Japan 
into line failing (? that) I also? had in mind fact that her special position in 
Manchuria has during past 15 years been practically acquiesced in, further 
that we are under an engagement to her with regard to her claim[s] in Shan- 
tung. It seemed to me that if she was isolated she would intrigue against us 
all the time and do her best to thwart our efforts to rehabilitate China with 
results difficult to foresee. In this she would be materially helped by her 
position in Shantung. On the other hand were she a member of Consortium 
we should at any rate have some sort of control over her; if, however, we 
intend to take up a strong attitude towards Japan for the future and are in a 
position to offer practical resistance to her aggressive policy and if as Sir J. 
Jordan anticipates Chinese people will understand and sympathise with 
Consortium and if they are likely in addition to support it question of com- 
promise would materially [naturally]? no longer exist. 


4 This word was not in the text as sent. 

5 See No. 436. 

© No. 477. 

7 ‘Perpetuation’ (Tokyo Archives). 

8 No. 476. 

9 ‘into line failing. I also’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 
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No. 483 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 


No. 153 [118548/94243/23] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 30, 1919 
Sir, 

I enclose herewith copy of a secret report' received recently from the War 
Office, dealing with German emigration to Japan, which is said to be en- 
couraged at present on a large scale by both German and Japanese agencies.? 
I also enclose a cutting from the Times3 of August 18th last on the same 
subject. 

These are by no means the only indications of this movement which have 
been received lately. 

From Switzerland the following is reported: 

‘A considerable number of Germans, officers and engineers, are being 
recruited by the Japanese and are being sent to Japan via Stockholm. It is 
said that Marquis Ito (sic), Secretary of the Japanese Legation at Berne, is 
at the back of it all.’ 

Another report states: “The Japanese have engaged 800 Germans in 
Switzerland, pilots, submarine men, motor drivers, marine officers, in fact 
the best technical men they can find, pay their pension and have made 
secret contracts to take these men to Japan as soon as opportunities offer.’ 

Another War Office report mentions that Japan is still canvassing German 
officers to a very great extent and also civil engineers, and that Germany 
feels herself drawn to Japan on account of the ‘warrior spirit’ which animates 
both. 

It is easy to believe that there are many Germans at present who are 
anxious to leave their own country; and it is perhaps natural that some 
should cherish a preference for Japan, as a country where little or no personal 
hostility is shewn to Germans. 

On the other hand, though the Japanese are probably not averse from 
engaging German technical experts and instructors, the report that the 
Japanese Government intend to recruit 2,000,000 workmen is obviously 
absurd. 

I should be glad to know, however, whether you have any information 
that preparation is being made for the immigration to Japan of any large 
quantities of Germans. 

The penultimate paragraph of the enclosed report suggests that the re- 
cruiting of Germans is connected with warlike preparations on the part of 
Japan. Confidential enquiries should be made on this point by the Naval 
and Military Attachés and I would refer you in this connection to my 


' Not printed: cf. below. 
2 Cf. Volume III, No. 26, note 3. 
3 Not printed. 
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despatch No. 136 Confidential+ of August gth last and to other reports 
relating to increased naval and military activity. 
Iam, &c., 
(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
GERALD SPICER 


4 Not printed. This despatch to Mr. Alston had drawn attention ‘to the large quantities 
of Crystallised Carbolic Acid, which are now being exported to Japan. This Chemical is 
a very important constituent in the manufacture of explosives. I am also informed by the 
Director of Military Intelligence that reports have come to hand from various other sources 
as to the abnormal purchase by Japan of various raw materials useable in war. I shall be 
glad if, after confidential enquiries have been made, you will let me know your opinion as 
to the motive behind this movement.’ In this connexion Mr. Alston, in Tokyo despatch 
No. 141 (Commercial) of December 5, 1919 (received January 13, 1920), confirmed his 
earlier replies ‘to the effect that I had no evidence to show that the demand in this country 
for certain metals and heavy chemicals was for other than commercial purposes, and the 
Commercial Secretary . . .does not attach any military significance to the purchases of 
carbolic acid, zinc and copper by Japan.’ 


No. 484 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 
No. 156 [123925/8369/r0] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 1, 1919 
Sir, 

The Japanese Ambassador, having asked to see me without delay, in order 
to present a special message from his Government, and having himself come 
from Paris for the purpose, called upon me at the Foreign Office this after- 
noon. 

The message that he was instructed to give was to the following effect: 


That his Government accepted and confirmed the resolutions adopted at 
the meetings of the representatives of the Bankers’ Groups of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Japan, at Paris on the 11th and 12th May 
of the present year with regard to the organisation of an International Con- 
sortium for financial business in China, provided, however, that the accep- 
tance and confirmation of the said resolutions should not be held, or construed 
to operate, to the prejudice of the special rights and interests possessed by 
Japan in Southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia.! 


I listened with interest to the Ambassador while he developed at consider- 
able length an argument concerning the political and economic claims of 
Japan with regard to those regions of the Chinese Empire. The argument 
was based partly upon geographical propinquity, partly upon the sacrifices 
endured by Japan in her two wars, and partly upon the necessity of setting 
up a barrier against the possibility of renewed aggression in Far Eastern Asia, 
either by a recovered Russia, or a recovered Germany. 


! The text of this message is printed in Cmd. 1214 of 1921, p. 38. 
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Viscount Chinda contended that, just as Southern Manchuria was essential 
to the protection of the Japanese possessions or leases in Corea and the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, so Eastern Mongolia, as the hinterland of Southern Man- 
churia, with its rivers flowing into the same sea, and with identical economic 
resources, was also an essential part of the Japanese sphere. He said that there 
was no subject on which the sentiment in Japan, both of the public, and of 
the leading men of the State, was more united; that it was difficult for Japan 
to contemplate any modification of her claims in those quarters; that 1t was 
a matter in which the national spirit of his countrymen was concerned, and 
in which he appealed to the British Government, as an Ally of Japan, to 
stand by her desires. He asserted that on many occasions the British Govern- 
ment had recognised the prior interest of Japan in both areas, and he was 
merely appealing to me to carry on the traditional policy of my Government. 

I replied that, while I was well aware of and had myself recognised the 
Japanese claims with regard to Southern Manchuria, I could not for the 
moment recollect anything of the same kind having been said, and I cer- 
tainly had never said it myself with regard to Eastern Mongolia, and I should 
have to look very carefully into the records of the Foreign Office in order to 
satisfy myself in this respect. Neither was I much impressed by the argument 
that China, still less Japan, required to be protected at the present stage from 
the aggression of any Foreign Power in Asia, least of all Russia or Germany; 
and it seemed to me that the Japanese control over any portion of Mongolia 
was much more likely to fix the clutch of Japan upon China than it was to 
protect her from hypothetical future dangers. However, before I gave any 
answer to the request of the Japanese Ambassador, I asked him to send me, 
either in writing or verbally, a clear definition of what his Government 
meant, firstly, by Southern Manchuria and, secondly, Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia. When I had received this information, I said that I should be in a 
better position to give him a reply. 

I then took advantage of the Ambassador’s presence, and also of his 
argument about the interests created by geographical propinquity, to bring 
before him in language of much seriousness the extraordinary position which 
had just been reported to me from Peking, with regard to the negotiations 
now in process between the Chinese Government and the British Minister, 
on the subject of the boundaries at Tibet. I narrated to his Excellency the 
history of these negotiations, springing from the negotiations which had taken 
place at Simla in 1914, and had all but culminated in an agreement then. 
I told him that they had lately been resumed at Peking; that the proposals 
had been made, not by the British or Indian, but by the Chinese Govern- 
ment themselves; that these suggestions had been accepted by us as the basis 
of a possible agreement; that the negotiations upon them had come almost 
to the final stage; that the British Minister, whose term of office was coming 
to an end, had been kept in China with a view to concluding them himself; 
but that suddenly, at the last moment, they had been abruptly cut short by 
the Chinese Foreign Minister, who had informed him that the negotiations 
must be regarded as cancelled, and, on being pressed by Sir John Jordan for 
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an explanation of this extraordinary procedure, had given as an excuse that 
pressure had been brought to bear upon him by the Minister of a certain 
Power acting under instructions from his Government. The Power alluded 
to was evidently Japan. Sir John Jordan had at once forcibly protested 
against this unusual proceeding, and had telegraphed for instructions. 

I ventured to ask the Ambassador what could be the explanation, if it 
were true, of this extraordinary incident? I thought myself that it might be 
true, because on many occasions reports had reached me of the assumption 
of an anti-British attitude by Mr. Obata, the Japanese Minister at Peking. 
Further, there was this corroboration of the story, that for months past, 
the most violent anti-English propaganda, misrepresenting and caricaturing 
the nature and scope of the Tibetan negotiations, had been conducted by the 
Japanese in China, both in the shape of newspaper articles, and of leaflets 
and pamphlets issued in Peking, Tien-tsin, Tsinan, Tsingtao, and other 
places in order to stir up Chinese opinion against us. Some of the pamphlets 
actually accused Great Britain of desiring to include in Tibet the provinces 
of Kansu, half of Szechuan, part of Yunnan, and Kweichow. This campaign 
of falsehood had been conducted not only in the Japanese controlled papers 
in China but also in Japan itself; and had gone so far that on the 16th June 
a joint statement had had to be issued in China by the Chinese Government 
and Sir John Jordan repudiating this travesty of their proceedings.? The 
terms of this statement I read to the Japanese Ambassador. It seemed to me, 
I said, that the object of the party which conducted this propaganda was to 
cover up the proceedings of the Japanese with regard to Shantung with the 
object of diverting the attention of the Chinese people to another sphere of 
action, and of trying to represent to them, without a shadow of excuse, that 
the British were engaged in similar, or even in worse action, with regard to 
Tibet. 

At this stage the Ambassador broke in with the remark that he did not 
believe for one moment that the Japanese Minister would do such a thing; 
that it was ridiculous to believe that Japan could have any object in prevent- 
ing an agreement between China and Great Britain with Tibet, that it was 
no concern of theirs, and that the Chinese Government had doubtless in- 
vented this excuse in order to exculpate their own action. I accepted this 
explanation with much satisfaction, but said that I should be even better 
pleased if it were confirmed by a similar denial from his own Government. 
This his Excellency undertook to telegraph for without delay, and he did 
not seem to anticipate any difficulty in being able to give me reassuring in- 
formation on the subject. He seemed, himself, to have some suspicions about 
the political prejudices and the character of Mr. Obata, but said that these 
doubts were not known to, or were not believed in, by his Government. I 
concluded this portion of our conversation by impressing upon the Am- 
bassador that the circumstances which I had described, if they were true, 
were a strange commentary upon those interests arising out of our common 
relations as Allies upon which he had laid so much stress, and by telling him 

2 See No. 420. 
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that I proposed at once to send for the Chinese Minister, and inform the 
latter of what had passed between us, in order that the true history of the 
remarkable incident at Peking might be discovered without delay, and the 
responsibility placed upon the right shoulders. 

Before the Ambassador left I took the opportunity of congratulating him 
upon the nature of the Imperial rescript which had just been issued in Japan 
with regard to the future administration of Corea,3 which, although general 
in its terms, seemed to be inspired by the spirit both of equity and prudence. 
‘The Ambassador replied that he also had read the declaration with much 
satisfaction, and felt himself justified in attributing it in part to the strong 
representations, which, in sequel to our recent conversations, he had made 
to his Government. He himself would have liked to see a civilian Governor- 
General appointed in Corea straight away, but the Japanese Admiral, who 
had just been nominated, was to have as his deputy a thoroughly competent 
civilian, in whose hands the administration would really lie. 

He was convinced that in his own country there was no sympathy with the 
predominance of the military party in Corea, and he looked forward to the 
dawn of a better day. 

Iam, &c., 
CurZON OF KEDLESTON 

3 The Japanese Official Gazette of August 20, 1919, had published an imperial rescript 
introducing reforms in the Japanese administration of Korea, more particularly with regard 


to the introduction of civilian eligibility for the office of governor-general, and with regard 
to partial demilitarization of the gendarmerie. 


No. 485 
Earl Curzon to Sir F. Jordan (Peking) 


No. 183 [123926/4004/ro0] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 1, 1919 
Sir, 

Upon the conclusion of my conversation with the Japanese Ambassador 
regarding the sudden suspension of the Thibetan negotiations at Peking,' 
which had been reported in your telegram No. 474? of the 27th August, I 
asked the Chinese Minister to come and see me in order that I might repeat 
to him what had happened, and enter the strongest protest against what 
appeared to be the inexplicable conduct of his Government. 

I repeated to the Minister the narrative of what had happened up to the 
present day, and concluded with the explanation which the Chinese Foreign 
Minister had given to you, namely, that it was under pressure from the 
representative of a foreign Power, who could not be other than Japan, that 
his Government had decided to suspend the negotiations and cancel the 
proceedings. I said that this explanation had been indignantly repudiated 
by the Japanese Ambassador, who had declined to believe it for one moment, 


t See No. 484. 2 See No. 479, note 8. 
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and had said that he thought that it must be an excuse by which the Chinese 
Government sought to cover up a decision the real explanation of which was 
to be sought on other grounds. He had, however, undertaken to telegraph 
without delay to his Government in order to ascertain the facts of the case, 
and if any such action had been taken at Peking, to see that it was forthwith 
reversed. I must now, I said, invite a similar explanation from the Chinese 
Government. In either case, whether this sudden action on her part was due 
to pressure from Japan—which I was loth to belleve—or whether it was due 
to some reason on her own part, as yet undisclosed, the procedure was one 
which, if accepted, would render the conduct of diplomatic negotiations 
between friendly Powers almost impossible. It must be remembered that 
these negotiations were not being undertaken at the initiative of, or under 
pressure from, the British Government. The proposals were proposals that 
emanated from Peking, and not from Simla or London. Satisfactory progress 
had already been made towards a conclusion. The British Minister was 
confidently looking forward to the final stage, when suddenly he had been 
subjected to treatment which was without parallel in his own experience, 
and for which I said myself that I thought it would be difficult to find a 
precedent. 

I told the Minister that I was the more astonished at these proceedings 
because during the past few weeks—very likely without his knowledge—I had 
been doing my best to plead the case and to forward the interests of China 
in my conversations with the Japanese Ambassador over the restitution of 
Shantung; but I said I had little expected while fighting this battle that I 
should suddenly in the end receive a slap in the face of this uncalled-for de- 
scription. I should find very great difficulty in the future in espousing the cause 
of China; indeed, my readiness to do so would be very sensibly abated if this 
was the sort of return that I might expect to receive. 

The Chinese Minister expressed the utmost surprise at the news I had 
given him. He undertook to telegraph to his Government without delay both 
my views on the subject and those of the Japanese Ambassador, and I told 
him that, in my judgment, nothing short of the resumption of the negotiations 
at the point at which they were broken off would really be an adequate 
reparation for the affront which appeared to have been inflicted on the 
British Minister at Peking. 

Iam, &c., 
CurRZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 486 
Record by Str R. Graham of a conversation with Mr. Butler Wright 
[ 125612/8369/r0] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 2, 1919 


Mr. Butler Wright, of the American Embassy, called this afternoon on 
behalf of the American Ambassador to ask whether there was any reply to 
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the enquiry which he had addressed to me on August 29th! with regard to 
the formation of the Consortium in China without Japan. 

I said that since our last conversation, the Japanese Government had, 
through their Ambassador here, indicated to you? a desire to participate in 
the Consortium but with certain reservations which were now under your 
examination. An answer would be sent to the American enquiry as soon as 
this was possible. 

Mr. Butler Wright said that he entirely understood, but that that enquiry 
would now be addressed to us in the form of an official Note. 

R. G. 


™ See No. 481. 2 Lord Curzon, for whom the present record was made. 
3 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, pp. 482-3. 
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Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved October 25) 
No. 405 [145524/8369/10] 
PEKING, September 3, 1919 
My Lord, 

The financial position of the Chinese Government has rarely been worse 
than it is to-day. And each fresh effort to disentangle themselves merely 
demonstrates their helplessness afresh. 

It seems paradoxical to state that a country which has never defaulted on 
its foreign debt is on the very verge of bankruptcy. Yet such 1s the truth. 

Fortunately for the foreign investor, his loans are, broadly speaking, 
secured on such reliable forms of Revenue as the Maritime Customs or the 
Salt, both under foreign control and beyond the reach of the Chinese Govern- 
ment until due provision has been made for the loans which they serve. 

But for the purpose of internal administration the Government are at their 
wits’ end where to turn. Rebuffed on all sides, it is a mere question of time 
until the inevitable crash comes. 

The latest despairing appeal for financial help from abroad has met with 
the response that was to be expected. The attempt to obtain from the old 
Consortium $24,000,000 to tide over the next six months! has failed. 

Perhaps the most unenviable of all present Chinese statesmen is Mr. Kung 
Hsin Chan, Minister of Finance, and for the moment also Acting Premier. 
Mr. Kung is engaged on the thankless task of endeavouring to make bricks 
without straw. 

Mr. Kung has my sympathy, for he is an honest patriot of the old type of 
Chinese statesman now unfortunately so rarely to be found in China. To give 
him his due, he has done his best to tackle the root evil responsible for the 
hopeless tangle in which China now finds herself. In a statement by His 
Excellency not long since he announced that he had succeeded in reducing 
Military expenditure by $1,000,000 a month. 


™ See No. 516, note 3. 
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According to Mr. Kung’s figures, he is faced with a deficit of $200,000,000 
of which over half is due to Military expenses; and from figures which I shall 
give later in this despatch it will be seen that 40% of the annual revenue is 
eaten up by the army. The inefficiency of the existing Chinese troops is a 
bye-word, and that they should consume so large a proportion of the national 
revenue is a scandal that would be tolerated in no other country. 

To carry on the internal administration Mr. Kung has been reduced to a 
last despairing effort. On June 17th last the Government Gazette announced 
the issue of Treasury Bonds to the amount of $10,000,000 bearing 6% 
interest per mil per month and redeemable in six months. In a pathetic 
attempt to induce the public to invest, the Bonds are issued in the low 
denominations $5 and $1 respectively. As a reserve fund $200,000 from the 
Salt Surplus is to be set aside—an inadequate provision to the lay mind. 

Following close upon the futile attempt to float an internal loan for 
$200,000,000—the so-called Eighth Year Internal Loan, for particulars of 
which I would refer you to the correspondence ending with my despatch 
No. 117? of March 28th last—no better illustration could be given of the 
depths to which the Chinese Government have sunk. 

It may interest Your Lordship to consider some figures that have just been 
published unofficially regarding China’s financial position generally. Though 
they do not bear the official imprimatur, these figures emanate from a 
member of the Ministry of Finance in close touch with affairs, and I con- 
sider them sufficiently reliable to be worth repeating. 

According to these figures, China’s total indebtedness, as incurred by the Cen- 
tral Government during the past 25 years, amounts to about $1,750,000,000. 
This includes the outstanding principal of the Boxer Indemnity (Taels 
323,071,952), overdue principal and interest and outstanding principal of 
General Loans, Short Term Debts, Domestic Loans, and Railway Loans. 

Even so, assuming for the sake of convenience that the population of China 
is 400,000,000 (exaggerated though I believe it to be), this gives a per capita 
indebtedness of under $5 a head, which would, I imagine, contrast favour- 
ably with that of most other countries. Once China is re-united and the 
foreign money market open again, her condition, desperate though it is at 
the moment, is very far from hopeless. 

The two main sources of Revenue to the Central Government (most of the 
other taxes having in the existing chaos been appropriated by the various 
Provinces and never reaching the Government coffers) are the Maritime 
Customs and the Salt. As Your Lordship is aware, both of these Administra- 
tions are under foreign control. The Revenues of the Customs are pledged as 
security for the Russo-French Gold Loan of 1895, the Anglo-German Gold 
Loans of 1896 and 1898, and the Boxer Indemnity. The Indemnity 1s also 
secured upon the Salt Revenue, but of late, owing to high exchange, &c., 
the Customs Revenue has not only carried the whole of the Indemnity, but 
also the service of the 1913 Re-organisation Lodn, thus liberating Salt revenue 
pro tanto. In 1917 surplus Customs Revenue to the amount of $12,000,000 

2 Not printed. 
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was released to the Chinese Government, and in 1918 about $13,000,000. In 
the present year the surplus is estimated at a still higher figure consequent 
upon the continued rise of exchange in China’s favour and the increased 
Customs Tariff which came into force on August Ist last. 

The other main source of Revenue, the Salt, has been responsible for re- 
leases of $53,226,185 in 1916, $68,613,370 in 1917, and $71,761,154 in 1918. 
Practically the only important loan which the Salt serves in existing ex- 
change conditions is the Crisp Loan,3 the Customs now carrying the 1913 
Reo-rganisation Loan as explained above. A large proportion of the Salt 
Revenue is at present denied to the Central Government, being retained by 
the seceding Provinces. With a united country the releases to the Govern- 
ment would thus be very largely increased. 

Other sources of Revenue accruing to the Central Government are the 
Wine and Tobacco Tax, of which the incomings are stated to be $30,000,000 
per annum, and the Stamp Tax, which brought in over $2,500,000 last year. 
Neither of these taxes are [sic] applicable to foreigners, and the Stamp Tax 
does not even apply to Chinese citizens resident in foreign Concessions, a 
defect for the removal of which the Chinese Government are at present nego- 
tiating with the Diplomatic Body. 

In the same publication from which I am quoting the budget for the year 
1919 is given. The budget has never been anything but a paper one and some 
of the items on the credit side are obviously merely inserted to make things 
balance, such for instance as the $200,000,000 of the Eighth Year Domestic 
Loan mentioned in an earlier paragraph and ‘Loans from native Banks’ 
— $38,710,687—neither of which have [stc] any prospect of materialising. 
Nevertheless it is interesting in this, that it gives the estimated headings of the 
main items of Expenditure and of Revenue. With the Revenue I do not propose 
to deal more fully than stating that the Total is placed at Taels 647,691,787: 
but certain items of the Expenditure are worth quoting. Out of an estimated 
Grand Total Expenditure of $647,691,787 (which ostensibly balances with 
Revenue, though in reality far from doing so) we find $151,066,381 for 
Ordinary Military, $4,917,027 for Extraordinary Military, and $102,448,676 
for Special Military Expenditure: that is to say, military expenses aggregate 
no less than $258,432,084 which is about 40% of the total, estimated ex- 
penditure of the country. 

With the above figures before one it is difficult to understand how, in the 
circumstances, the Government manage to carry on the administration at all. 
I have been at pains to find the answer to the riddle, and have gleaned the 
following information from a thoroughly reliable quarter. 

The chief sources of revenue from which the Ministry of Finance is meeting 
current expenses are the sale of old Internal Loan Bonds (mainly First Year), 
and loans from native Banks and private individuals. There is also a third 
important source, not yet used to any great extent, namely, the sale or pledg- 
ing of Revenue stamps. 

First Year Domestic Loans [sz¢] bonds were originally printed to a face-value 

3 For this loan agreement of 1912 see John V. A. MacMurray, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 967-73. 
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of $200,000,000, but of these only about $8,000,000 were sold at the first issue. 
Roughly about $100,000,000 have since been given or pledged for different 
claims or debts, amongst them $45,000,000 to the Opium Combine at 
Shanghai in purchase of the now destroyed Opium stocks (the details of this 
transaction are on record at the Foreign Office—see my despatch No. 300? 
June 25th, 1918). 

There must thus remain between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 of these 
first year bonds still unsold or unpledged. And I learn that there are also 
large numbers of Seventh Year Domestic Loan Bonds (i.e., of the 1918 
domestic Loans for details of which I would refer you to my despatch No. 57? 
of February 4th, 1918) still in the possession of the Ministry of Finance. 
These latter are now, I hear, being realised at $54 per $100 face value, 
taking half short term (i.e., secured on the deferred Indemnities) redeemable 
in 1922 and half long term (i.e., secured on the revenues of the ex-50 li* 
native customs and monthly salt releases), redeemable in 1937, together. 
The interest on these two issues is 6%. 

At the present moment First Year Loan Bonds are obtainable in Shanghai 
at $21-50 dollars per $100 face value, with interest at 6°% payable in silver. 
In other words, the Chinese Government are paying 28% interest per annum 
on their money thus obtained. Large amounts of these First Year Bonds have 
been sold or pledged to Japanese; if pledged only, the lender asks 20% per 
month, and takes the bonds as security at 20% of their face value, with a 
clause in the agreement that if the interest on the loan is not paid the Bonds 
are purchased at 20, and should the value of the security depreciate below 
20% further security must be given by the Ministry. 

Any firm, bank, or individual can make loans to the Ministry, at interest 
varying from 16% to 25% per month, against security of Treasury Bills or 
Bonds, and this is now a profitable business for native Banks, and, I am 
assured, for some Japanese capitalists. It is easy to understand that a private 
individual or a native bank may often act as broker for the Japanese capitalist 
who actually puts up the cash. 

Further, loans are taken against Treasury Bills, payable at one year and 
sometimes two years, at as low as 40% of the face value of the Bills. In this 
case the Bills carry no interest, and collateral security is sometimes given. 

Loans are also given by individuals to local Military Governors, with the 
approval of the Ministry, against Bonds or other securities, or against local 
concessions and rights. 

I alluded above to the sale or pledging of Revenue Stamps. These stamps 
have been printed in large quantities, in denominations of $1, $5, and $10, 
and they are offered as security against loans; interest at 30% or 40% per 
month has been given, or else the stamps are sold outright at 40% or 50% 
of their face value. Collateral security is sometimes given with the Revenue 
stamps and an agreement indemnifying the lender against loss. 

To such expedients has the Chinese Government been reduced in order to 
raise the means to carry on the administration. And with this evidence before 

4 1000 li = $1 Chinese. 
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one it is hard to resist the conclusion that breaking point cannot be far off 
unless money is forthcoming in the near future. 

Within the past few days I have received despairing appeals from Mr. Kung 
direct, and also through other influential channels, to raise the embargo on 
the supply of funds from abroad.5 But I have felt it my duty to resist all such 
overtures and to reiterate that there 1s only one remedy, and that that 
remedy remains the conclusion of peace between North and South. 

There are indications that this may eventuate in spite of the apparent 
deadlock resulting from the breakdown of the Shanghai Conference.® The 
so-called Military Government of the South is evidently fast becoming dis- 
credited, and there are signs of a rapprochement between the Southern 
Tuchuns, headed by General Lu Yung Ting, and the Northern Militarists. 
We may thus ere long find ourselves face to face with a united China, but a 
China entirely in the hands of the Military Party. Ifso, the last state of China 
will be worse than the first, so far as the welfare of the people is concerned. 

There seems to me only one real hope on the horizon, and that is the speedy 
formation of the new Consortium. With this once formed and the prospect 
of a large loan before them, I do not fancy that the Chinese Government will 
long hold out against such measure of foreign control as the Consortium may 
insist upon. 

I recently had the opportunity of discussing China’s condition informally 
with Mr. Hsiung Hsi-Ling, a former Prime Minister and one of the most 
reputable of Chinese statesmen. Mr. Hsiung, referring to the well-known 
and often-quoted danger that the unpaid troops might shortly mutiny and 
loot the towns including the capital, expressed the practical if somewhat 
callous view that if so it would be all for the best: there would, he said, 
always be sufficient loyal and good troops, and these were, he knew, quite 
capable of suppressing the mutinous regiments. A little looting might occur 
in the process, but that would be of no great consequence. The main point 
was that the mutinous soldiery would be exterminated, there would be thus 
no need for the farce of disbandment, and military expenditure would auto- 
matically be cut down. 

There is something to be said in favour of so simple a solution of a problem 
that is causing the greatest concern to all China’s well-wishers. 


I have, &c., 
J. N. JonDAN 


5 Cf. No. 448, note 3. 
© See No. 533. 
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No. 488 


Sir J. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received September 8) 
No. 485 Telegraphic [126444/4004]10] 
PEKING, September 4, 1919 
Sent to India. 
My telegram No. 477.! 
_ I had an interview yesterday (? with) President with whom was Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 

After outlining present position resulting from Chinese proposals of May 
goth their acceptance in principle by His Majesty’s Government and sudden 
interruption of negotiations, I expressed a hope that President would confirm 
promise which I had (? received from) Prime Minister that negotiations 
would be resumed on former basis. 

President entered into a detailed history of question from days of Empire 
until present time and then dwelt at length upon difficulties which attended 
a settlement in existing conditions of country. Close of European War had 
created a feeling of unrest everywhere and China was in a turmoil of agita- 
tion. Communication with Szechuen, province most closely interested, was 
practically cut off and Government were unable to consult responsible 
authorities there. Government therefore considered following three condi- 
tions were necessary for successful conclusion of negotiations. 

1. Representatives from Szechuen should be present in Peking for con- 
sultation during negotiations and Wai-Chiao-Pu had been instructed to 
arrange for this. 

2. Parliament would have to be kept informed of progress of negotiations. 

3. Agreement would have to be submitted to Parliament before signature. 

I said that it was extraordinary that no mention (? had been) made of 
these difficulties (? when)? Chinese proposals for a settlement had been 
formally submitted to His Majesty’s Government. 

There had been no agitation except a purely artificial one origin of which 
was well known to President and was admitted by Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Opposition to negotiations came from a (? different) source. 

President suggested I should continue to discuss question with Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and felt sure that we could find a way out of difficulty. While 
expressing my willingness to do so I asked for a definite assurance that 
Chinese Government were prepared to proceed (? with) negotiations on 
basis of proposals which they had themselves made and which had been 
accepted by His Majesty’s Government. 

Replies given by President and Minister for Foreign Affairs were (? con- 
tradictory) and confused. 

Former stated Wai-Chiao-Pu would (? of course) adhere to its proposals 
which were those of Chinese Government and then wandered off into an 


™ No. 480. 2 The text here is uncertain. 
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explanation how conditions had changed. Latter said that proposals of 
May 30th had aroused . . .3 was to postpone negotiations in order to consult 
public opinion and . . .3 on side of Government. As to basis of negotiations 
some additional points would have to be discussed amongst them being 
question of Tibetan representation in Chinese Parliament. 

Three conditions enumerated by President would also have to be observed. 

I said it was most unfortunate and very significant that interruption which 
had caused all this trouble coincided with intervention of a third power and 
remark was repeated two or three times but elicited no reply except an 
expression of regret by President that any difficulties should have occurred. 
Impression which I derived from interview was that while there would 
probably be no insuperable objection to continuance of negotiations it was 
very unlikely they would result in an acceptance of settlement. President 
(? who) is virtually in hands of militarists, who have been under Japanese 
influence, apparently succeeded in effectively blocking them. But apart from 
this there seems to be a desire to improvise amongst those who have no 
Japanese leanings, to mark time and do nothing which will attract public 
attention until Shantung question is settled for fear negotiations with us 
may .. .2 negotiations with Japan in regard to Shantung.‘ 

I solicit your instructions as to my future action. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


3 The text here is uncertain. In the report of the present conversation which Sir J. Jordan 
subsequently transmitted in Peking despatch No. 414 of September 9, 1919 (received 
November 12: not printed: cf. No. 480, note 2), he stated in this context that the Chinese 
Foreign Minister had asserted that the proposals of May 30 ‘had aroused unexpected 
Opposition, and it was necessary to consult public opinion and enlist it on the side of the 
Government’. 

4 Sir J. Jordan here added in Peking despatch No. 414 (see note 3 above) : “The Chinese 
generals who are now in control are finding the recovery of Chinese rights in Mongolia 
easier than was expected, and they doubtless harbour hopes that a bold front in Tibet may 
produce a similar result. One thing in which the Chinese have been consistent throughout 
is their attitude towards the truce and the negotiations leading up to it. They have refused 
to recognise them in any way; and they still profess to regard the Tibetans as rebels. The 
demand with regard to Tibetan representation in the Chinese Parliament shows they have 
no real wish to recognise the autonomy of Outer Tibet. At the same time the ultimate reason 
remains Japanese opposition.’ 


No. 489 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved November 11) 
No. 411 [150764/16000/10] 


PEKING, September 5, 1919 

My Lord, 
The report! which I have the honour to enclose herewith embodies the 
result of an investigation which Mr. Rose, Commercial Secretary to this 


' Not printed: see below. 
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Legation, recently made of conditions at Tsingtao and in the portion of the 
province of Shantung generally which is now under Japanese administration. 
Most of the information which it contains has already reached Your Lordship 
in previous reports, but Mr. Rose has marshalled the salient facts in a succinct 
and readable form, and has recorded his opinion as an expert on the effect 
which the consolidation of the Japanese position in Tsingtao is likely to have 
on the commercial future of North China. Mr. Rose states—and here he is 
only emphasising what I have often stated myself—that ‘the Japanese are 
guided by principles which far surpass anything attempted by the Germans 
in the way of exclusiveness and commercial monopoly, and which are in 
conflict with every British conception of fair trade and equal opportunity’. 

This is not, I am aware, a popular statement to make at this juncture 
and it is one which no newspaper in England would probably publish, but 
it is none the less true. In its administration of the Harbour and Customs 
at Tsingtao, in its general discrimination against other foreigners in such 
matters as wharf charges, shipping accommodation, etc., in its operation of 
the railway which it has succeeded in isolating and sterilising, and, above all, 
in its treatment of the natives, the Japanese régime is tenfold more objection- 
able to foreigners and Chinese alike than the German one ever was. And the 
reasons are not far to seek. Germany held Tsingtao on sufferance and had 
the example of Port Arthur always before her eyes. For some years before 
the war the German representatives here pursued a studiously conciliatory 
attitude towards the Chinese, and were gradually modifying their privileged 
position at Tsingtao and bringing it more into line with the state of things 
elsewhere in China. It was Germany that took the lead in formulating the 
very favourable terms with China for the construction of the Tientsin- 
Pukow railway, and during the German régime admirable working arrange- 
ments existed between that line and the Tsingtao—Tsinan one. Now there 
is a complete severance of all traffic. 

In the Customs administration the Germans were scrupulously correct. 
Mr. Ohlmer, who held the post of Commissioner during nearly all the time 
of the German occupation, was one of the oldest and most respected members 
of the Customs Service, and he enforced the traditions of that service in a 
way which gave no cause for complaint. As Mr. Rose points out, a Japanese 
Commissioner, however well intentioned, is too much under the influence of 
his compatriots to prevent abuses, and the result at Tsingtao has been the 
unlimited import of opium and morphia and the illegal export of some 
50,000 tons of copper cash. The Japanese standard of morality in Customs 
matters seems to be very low, and last year the Senior Japanese Com- 
missioner in the Chinese Customs Service was found guilty of malpractice 
which entailed his resignation. As evidence of the difference between the 
German and Japanese attitude on this question I may mention that shortly 
before the outbreak of the European war informal negotiations were initiated 
between the Inspector-General of Customs and the German Legation which 
had for their object the abolition of the special Customs arrangements at 
Tsingtao. 
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Mr. Rose’s remarks on the land question deserve special attention, as they 
show in its true light the value to be attached to the Japanese promise of an 
international settlement when the Japanese administration has secured a 
virtual monopoly of all the available land and established an impracticable 
system of land tenure. The cases of the Asiatic Petroleum Company and 
the Standard Oil Company? afford an object-lesson of the encouragement 
foreign capital and foreign enterprise may expect to receive under Japanese 
rule. 

But all these questions, important as they are, have minor significance as 
compared with the future status of the Tsingtao—-Tsinan railway, which 
remains the crux of the situation. I have been a close observer of railway 
construction in Corea and Manchuria during the past twenty years, and I 
have no hesitation in affirming that a railway running from the principal 
port in China to the capital o1 a province containing 35,000,000 people, 
owned, policed and controlled by Japanese, is not an economic concession, 
but a political one which will, unless all precedents are to be disregarded, 
be used primarily as an instrument of territorial expansion. The Tsing- 
tao administration, Mr. Rose states, advocates a Sino-Japanese enterprise. 
This is the old familiar device which has been used to cover the early stages 
of all such enterprises and it will not deceive either foreigners or Chinese 
who have any knowledge of Japanese methods in Manchuria and Corea. 

Finally I venture to join Mr. Rose in hazarding the opinion that the people 
of Shantung will eventually drive out the Japanese, even if they receive no 
moral support from abroad. It is to be hoped that the lesson of Shantung 
will not be lost on European and American statesmanship. China and her 
people are no longer the negligible quantity they once were and Chinese 
territory can no longer be made the subject of diplomatic bargains without 
provoking risks which we at least cannot afford to incur. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JoRDAN 

2 Mr. Rose stated, in particular, in the section of his report on ‘the Land Question’: 
‘The Asiatic Petroleum Company have been ordered to leave their present property [at 
Tsingtao], including tanks, a pipe-line, and a railway siding, in an extremely arbitrary 
manner. The property belongs to them, and they have been ordered to move their tanks to 
the east of a defined line, which would cut them off from all communication by sea, railway 
or road, and would render their business impossible. They have been offered no compensa- 


tion or alternative site. The American Standard Oil Company has been treated in a similar 
manner. Such treatment is not calculated to encourage foreign capital or foreign enterprise.’ 


No. 490 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received September 8) 
No. 488 Telegraphic [126511/4004/10] 
PEKING, September 6, 1919 
Repeated to India. 


Tibet. 
In conversation today with Chinese Secretary of His Majesty’s Legation, 
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Mr. Wang Tahsieh, who was formerly Chinese Minister London, and subse- 
quently Chinese Minister Tokio, and who is now member of Diplomatic 
Council, confirmed correctness of my conclusion that Japanese interference 
was cause of interruption of Tibetian [sic] negotiations. He said it had been 
brought home to Chinese Government that Japan and pro-Japanese military 
party would, unless negotiations were stopped, bring into being an agitation 
which would result in transfer of popular feeling regarding Shantung to 
Tibet question. Government was powerless to resist this threat, and negotia- 
tions were therefore definitely interrupted. 
Repeated to Tokio. 


No. 491 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received September 9) 


No. 365 Telegraphic [126874/8369/10] 
TOKYO, September 8 [6], 1919 

Consortium. 

My United States colleague gave me a few days ago exactly similar (? in- 
formation) to that contained in first part of my telegram No. 359' of goth 
August, including that relating to Szechuen Wireless. He had however .. .? 
heard that although Military (? Party) were determined on exclusion of Mon- 
golia and Manchuria they were equally anxious Japan should be a party to 
negotiations.? 

My Colleague treated this latter information as ‘pure gossip’ but I have 
endeavoured to investigate the facts with result that I gather notwithstanding 
language used to me by (? Vice) Minister for Foreign Affairs there is some 
reason to believe that Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs are as origi- 
nally reported really in favour of joining unconditionally and that their 
attitude (? has been) strengthened by return of Marquis Saionji. (? Further) 
according to my informant Military party in spite of their determined stand 
fear Japan is not in a position to oppose these powers‘ interested, and that in 
consequence, if Great Britain and United States insist on inclusion, Japan 
will be obliged to yield in the end. My informant anticipates that attitude 
of Government will depend somewhat on results of elections now (? pending) 
for prefectural Assemblies which are run more or less on party lines and that 
if latter results in strengthening position of Cabinet, Government could 
possibly impose on country consent (? to) Consortium . . .5 Powers demands. 
This might involve resignation of Minister for Foreign Affairs (who would be 
sacrificed to popular indignation) and violent opposition by certain political 
circles but country would ultimately reconcile itself (? to position).6 

™ No. 482. 

2 a ae here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. . . however also heard’, &c. 
(Tokyo Archives). 3 The text as sent here read ‘. . . party to the consortium.’ 

4 The text as sent here read ‘. . . oppose other powers’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 


S The text here is uncertain. The text as sent, however, read ‘. . . to Consortium 
Powers’, &c. 6 *, . . itself to the inevitable’ (Tokyo Archives). 
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I cannot vouch (? at all) for accuracy of this information but I feel bound 
to report it as it has reached me, inasmuch as it tends to suggest military party 
may not be (? as) firm in their attitude as is generally believed. 

I should add that since date of negotiations of July 25th? two (? or) three 
articles have appeared in the press advising unconditional adhesion to Con- 
sortium, amongst them being one by . . .2 Bank of Japan.°® 

7 In the text as sent this passage read ‘. . . since date of my telegram No. 352 [No. 476] 
two or three’, &c. 

§ The text is here uncertain. The text as sent read ‘... by the President of the Bank’, &c. 

9 This telegram was minuted by Sir J. Tilley, and initialled by Lord Curzon, as follows: 
“We may get our way. My impression is that Japan is not in a position to carry through a 
strong policy: her army & her exchequer are weak & her internal position uncertain. 
J. A.C. Tilley, 10/9. C.’ 


No. 492 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 


No. 398 Telegraphic [126444]4004]10} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 11, 1919 


Peking telegram No. 488' and my telegram No. 388.2 Interruption of 
Tibetan negotiations. 

Japanese Ambassador at our conversation on September rst promised to 
make enquiries about the truth of the story of Japanese interference which 
he professed to hear with surprise. 

I have received no communication from him on the subject as yet, and it 
would probably hasten matters if you would also raise the question at Tokio 
and let the Minister for Foreign Affairs know that I am awaiting the facts 
with some impatience. I am anxious to verify my belief that even if the inter- 
ference was the work of the Japanese Minister at Peking it was quite contrary 
to the views and wishes of the Japanese Government, who will no doubt 
hasten to satisfy the Chinese Government also of that fact. 

Please repeat to Peking. 

t No. 490. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of September 4, 1919, had summarized the latter part 
(concerning the Tibetan negotiation) of No. 484. 


No. 493 


Str F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received September 13) 


No. 496 Telegraphic [129035/4004/10] 
PEKING, September 12, 1919 
Sent to India. 


Thibet. My telegram No. 485.! 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs informed Chinese Secretary September 


t No. 488. 
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gth referring to President’s three conditions that Government had now 
decided that it was unnecessary to await arrival of representatives from 
Szechuen as one could be appointed from amongst Szechuenese in Peking 
and that one of the causes of delay would thus be removed; and that, as 
regards President’s second condition it was proposed to prepare a statement 
for information of Parliament and public generally which would first be 
submitted to me. 

On following day Wai-Chiao-Pu Councillor who has been in charge of 
negotiations called on Chinese Secretary and volunteered following infor- 
mation. 

Government and Wai-Chiao-Pu were now doing all in their power to 
bring Militarists round to agree to proposed settlement. 

Negotiations would be resumed but unless militarists were first brought 
round settlement reached would never pass through Parliament which was 
controlled by latter. After proposals of May 3oth were made Wai-Chiao-Pu 
received an (? official) letter from Ministry of War opposing terms offered. 
This letter had been drafted by Japanese Colonel Banzai, adviser to Ministry 
of War. 


No. 494 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 164 [111281]1007/ 10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 15, 1919 
Sir, 

His Majesty’s Minister in Peking has forwarded to you copies of the various 
despatches he has addressed to me on the subject of the different wireless 
telegraphy agreements which have been concluded in Peking during the past 
eighteen months. The question of wireless telegraphy in China is, however, 
extremely complicated, and I accordingly transmit to you, for convenience 
of reference, two memoranda! which have been prepared in this Office to 
show the present state of affairs. 

By the agreement constituting the Chinese National Wireless Company, 
the text of which was enclosed in Sir J. Jordan’s despatch No. 259? of the 
5th June, the Marconi Company have materially strengthened their position, 
and, but for one disquieting feature, the general situation is not unsatisfac- 
tory. The Japanese have, however, by the declaration of the 5th March 
attached to the so-called Mitsui Agreement of the 21st February, 1918 (see 
Sir J. Jordan’s despatch No. 2313 of the 21st May), obtained a monopoly of 
China’s external wireless communications for a period of thirty years. This 


t Not annexed to filed copy. 
2 Not printed. For the text of the agreement in question see The China Year Book 1921-2 


(Tientsin, 1921), pp. 495 ff. 
3 Not printed. For the agreement in question cf. No. 436, note 4. 
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constitutes a direct infringement of the undertaking previously given to the 
Marconi Company on the 8th April, 1914, the text of which is given in the 
second memorandum.' Although this undertaking never materialised into a 
formal agreement, yet it is clear from the eagerness displayed by the Chinese 
to recover their letter to the Marconi Company that they recognised its 
value as constituting a prior claim. Moreover, the Japanese themselves 
cannot plead ignorance of the existence of some such document, as in a 
memorandum handed to the Japanese Chargé d’Affaires in Peking on the 
20th February, 1918 (i.e., a fortnight before the date of the monopoly 
declaration), Sir John Jordan pointed out that the only wireless telegraph 
concession which could be said to exist in China at that date was that of the 
British Marconi Company. 

While I am not disposed at present to attach undue importance to this 
Japanese monopoly, for the reason that it is by no means clear that the 
Japanese are capable, without calling in outside assistance, of erecting a high 
power station of the capacity required for external communication, I request 
that you will represent the matter to the Japanese Government in the form 
that seems best to you, pointing out at the same time that His Majesty’s 
Minister in Peking has been instructed‘ to inform the Chinese Government 
that the validity of the declaration cannot be recognised. 

Iam, &c., 
(for Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
V. WELLESLEY 


4 In Foreign Office despatch No. 195 of September 15, 1919, to Peking (not printed). 


No. 495 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received September 17) 


No. 368 Telegraphic [130089/956/57] 


TOKYO, September 16 [15], 1919 

Your telegram No. 390.! 

United States Chargé d’ Affaires who has been very secretive would not at 
first admit having received instructions to make representations. I learnt 
however from my French and Italian colleagues that an (? American) note 
had indeed been presented? in terms which they considered somewhat stiff 
and my United States colleague then owned in vague terms that he had been 
instructed to represent to Japanese Government that they are not acting up 
to railway agreement to which they are parties and that they are pursuing a 
different policy to that of the Allies. 


t Not printed. This telegram of September 6, 1919, had instructed Mr. Alston to support 
representations by the American Ambassador in Tokyo, if he should make them, to the 
Japanese Government concerning the uncooperative Japanese attitude on the Interallied 
Railway Committee in Siberia. 

2 See Volume III, No. 431, note 5, and No. 613. 
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I enquired whether Semenov was cause of trouble and he replied partly. 
I told him I had received instructions to support his representations in regard 
to Siberia but before doing so I should be glad to know their nature. He said 
he had no instructions to show me draft but promised to ask for them. 

I understand note has been communicated to you? to French and Italian 
Governments and to Russian Ambassador at Washington. Both the French 
Ambassador to whom a resumé has been telegraphed from Paris and Russian 
Ambassador who has shown me a copy of it confidentially consider note ull- 
conceived and calculated to defeat its object entirely. Instead of concen- 
trating on specific charges such as Semenov’s misdemeanours which would 
have formed a legitimate excuse for note it has greatly irritated Japanese 
Government by (? vague) accusations which they will find no difficulty in 
refuting. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has informed both Ambassadors that he is at 
a loss to understand tone of or reason for note and considers it altogether 
uncalled for. His Excellency knows only of one recent brush between 
Semenoff and American Railway Engineers which has been satisfactorily 
settled but enquiries will be made into facts and a preliminary reply will be 
sent to this effect. Fact that note has already been communicated to other 
Allied Governments, including, so Russian Ambassador understands, the 
Chinese, has added to annoyance of Japanese Government who intend to 
communicate their reply in a similar manner. I venture to suggest it would 
be impolitic on our part to intensify atmosphere created by American note 
which our support of it would not fail to do and I should be grateful for your 
instructions before proceeding further in the matter. 

Support of note would moreover seem scarcely consistent with War Office 
proposal contained in your telegram No. 400 to Peking: (? for) asking Japa- 
nese to despatch troops to Siberian front which forms subject of my telegram 
immediately following.‘ 

Secret. French Ambassador thinks if appointment of Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to be Japanese Ambassador at Washington had not already 
been published appointment would have been delayed in consequence of 
note. 


3 See Volume ITI, No. 413. 4 See Volume III, No. 431. 


No. 496 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received November 15) 


No. 376 [152352/139978/r10] 


TOKYO, September 16, 1919 
My Lord, 


With reference to my despatch No. 352! of August 28th I have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith copy of a despatch which I have received from 


1 No. 478. 
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the Acting British Consul at Dairen on the subject of Japanese interest in 
Mongolia. 
I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


ENcLosure IN No. 496 
Mr. Paton (Datren) to Mr, Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 87 
DAIREN, August 29, 1919 
Sir, 

The following gist of an article on the Japanese population of Mongolia 
which appeared in a recent issue of the Dairen Ryoto Shimpo may be of interest 
in the light of my despatches Nos. 68? and 73? of the 8th and 18th instant. 

After dwelling on the difficulty of defining exactly the boundaries of 
Mongolia, the writer decides to consider a line drawn north and south 
through Chengchiatun as the eastern limit. In Chengchiatun, he states, 
there are some 300 Japanese, or including Coreans, a little under 450. 
Taking in two places on the Ssupingkai—Chengchiatu[n] railway, there are 
a few Japanese residents at Sanchiangko and some 30 or 40 at Pamiencheng. 
In Taonanfu there are three households with 7 people; in Lienshi (?) two 
households; in Kailu there were formerly 30 or 40, but they have all left; 
in Paintala, 11 households, with 24 people; and to the south Chihfeng 
with about 100 and Changkiakou (Kalgan) with some to or 20. The 
whole Japanese populatio[n] of Inner Mongolia, he estimates, is therefore 
under 700. 

The article concludes by saying that these figures are most depressing and 
show that the much vaunted Japanese influence in Inner Mongolia 1s really 
of little consequence. 

I have, &c., 
G. P. PATON. 


2 Not printed. This despatch was one of those referred to in No. 478. 


No. 497 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received September 21) 


No. 504 Telegraphic [131954/4004/r0} 
PEKING, September 16, 1919 

My telegram No. 496.! 

Japanese Minister called yesterday and informed me under instructions 
from his Government that it was absolutely untrue that he had made any 
representation or enquiries at Wai-chiao-pu on the subject of Tibet. He 
expressed great surprise that credence should have been given to such a 
statement. 


¥ No. 493. 
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I told him Minister for Foreign Affairs had declared to me that Minis- 
ter ‘of a certain Power’ had made such enquiries and that statement had 
been reported by me more than once to Prime Minister and President 
whose attitude encouraged me to believe it was authentic. I was accom- 
panied at all these interviews by my two Chinese Secretaries and we all three 
spoke and understood Chinese and felt no doubt whatever as to impression 
which language of Minister for Foreign Affairs was intended to convey. 
Nor did statement cause me great surprise in view of persistent campaign of 
calumny which Japanese controlled press had directed against these negotia- 
tions from outset. A large consignment of inflammatory pamphlets origin of 
which had been traced to a Japanese shop had been seized on its way through 
Legation quarters in Peking: a newspaper in Peking owned and edited by 
well-known Japanese had published almost daily attacks on these negotia- 
tions and myself as negotiator; and other Japanese papers at Tsi-nan-fu, 
Hankow and elsewhere had been equally virulent in their opposition. It was 
not wonderful therefore that Chinese Government had yielded to this agita- 
tion and suspended negotiations. 

Japanese Minister contended that Japanese newspapers obtained their 
information through Chinese agencies and that same information was often 
published in purely Chinese newspapers. I said that this might be so in the 
case of one or two newspapers which were in collusion with Japanese but 
denied statement was at all generally applicable and asserted that there was 
no genuine agitation whatever amongst Chinese. 

After some further discussion on British and Japanese newspaper criticisms 
in China Japanese Minister intimated he would take earliest opportunity of 
seeing Minister for Foreign Affairs and officially denying statements. 

I called on Minister for Foreign Affairs later in the day and asked him to 
tell me more exactly the nature of representations made by a third Power. 
Minister said that it was a telephonic enquiry from a Secretary in Japanese 
Legation to a Secretary whom he named in Wai-chiao-pu and was to the 
effect that Legation had been instructed by their Government to enquire 
regarding Tibetan negotiations. The telephone message had been reported 
to him and he did not regard it as secret. Japanese had been paying serious 
attention to matter for some time previously; they had been making en- 
quiries 1n all directions and at last had approached Wai-chiao-pu directly. 
Agitation against negotiations Minister continued was not a popular agita- 
tion. Et was manufactured by militarists acting under Japanese influence 
and in direct opposition to the people. Letter in which Ministry of War had 
first communicated their opposition to him had been drafted by their Japa- 
nese adviser, Colonel Banzai. 

After reading me a telegram from Chinese Minister in London which 
appeared to give a faithful account of latter’s interview with you? Minister 
for Foreign Affairs went on to detail steps he was taking with a view to an 
early resumption of negotiations. These included preparation of a statement 
for publication, appointment of representative Committee to collaborate 

2 Cf. No. 485. 
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with him and other (? experts) for enlightening public opinion. In conclu- 
sion he expressed himself as confident of a favourable result.3 

Repeated to Tokio. 

Repeated to India. 


3 Lord Curzon minuted on this telegram: ‘I think that the Japs will be less likely to 
interfere again. C.’ 


No. 498 
Sir J. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received November 12) 


No. 419 [151232/4004/10] 


PEKING, September 16, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to the concluding paragraph of my despatch No. 414! of 
September gth, 1919, I have the honour to transmit to you herewith samples 
of articles? that have appeared recently in the Japanese-controlled section of 
the press in this country relating to the negotiations between Great Britain 
and China in regard to Tibet. 

Since the suspension of the negotiations the anti-British articles have not 
been nearly so virulent, and have rather taken the form of articles in which 
genuine news has been distorted in a manner to convey the impression that 
an overbearing attitude has been adopted towards China both by myself 
personally and by Great Britain in general. 

I take this opportunity to forward to you copy of a Memorandum with 
reference to Japanese control of news agencies in China prepared by Mr. 
Charles Crow, formerly employed by the American Government in connec- 
tion with their War Propaganda work in this country. This report shows 
very clearly the extent of the control held by the Japanese both over foreign 
news distributed in China and over Far Eastern news sent to Europe and 
America. I am circulating this report among His Majesty’s Consular 
Officers and requesting them to furnish me with supplementary information 
on this subject, which I shall have the honour to forward to you in due 
course. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JORDAN 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 498 


Memorandum respecting Japanese Control of News and Communications by Mr. Charles 
Crow, formerly employed on United States War Propaganda in China 


I. Introduction 


For years Japan has been attempting the accomplishment of two purposes 
—the control of news emanating from the Far East and the control of news 


! Not printed: see No. 480, note 2 and No. 488, notes 3 and 4. 2 Not printed. 
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published in China. This has formed a carefully worked out phase of her 
general scheme to dominate the Far East politically and economically with 
the idea of making Japan the leader of Asiatic peoples. It has had the same 
attention from the bureaucratic and imperialistic elements controlling the 
Japanese State which diplomacy and armaments have had during the same 
period. 

The Japanese manipulation of public opinion has been carried out with 
more effectiveness and the same thorough co-ordination which characterised 
the more successful German propaganda. The objective has been to interpose 
herself between China and the world here as in the political and economic 
fields. Japan has recognised that the control of news in the international 
world lies wholly in the hands of national news services. As long as the news 
thus originates, it will take on the character of the national agencies and lend 
itself in a positive or negative way to the furtherance of national purpose in 
the countries it may penetrate. 


II. Far Eastern News 


Prior to the latter part of 1913, there were three main sources of news 
in the Far East. Oriental matters were handled by Reuters (British), 
Ostasiatische Lloyd and its Wolf[f] ramifications (German) and the Asso- 
ciated Press (American). Besides these three major sources, individual 
papers kept special correspondents on the spot. But the high cable charges 
and the making of Tokyo the news centre of the East lessened the effec- 
tiveness of special correspondence. 

As to the news sent to the Far East, the same agencies handled it, except- 
ing that the Japanese press transmitted their own telegrams from America 
and the Associated Press delivered no news to China whatever. Under the 
contract between Reuters and the Associated Press the latter organisation 
agrees to keep out of the Far East and can send no news here except through 
Reuters head office in London. America’s greatest news-gathering agency 
is unable to send a line of American news to China and Japan except through 
non-American agencies. 

Just before the great war and Japan’s forward policy in China, this situa- 
tion underwent great changes. A Japanese news service was created which 
effected a monopoly of news in Japan. The Japan National News Agency 
(Kokusai) was organised to control Japanese news in the interest of the 
Government. Negotiations were begun with the all-important Reuter inter- 
ests, and on the 1st February, 1914, the new Japanese semi-official service 
took over the work formerly performed by Reuter. The change was practi- 
cally as follows: 


(1) All Japanese news was supplied by the Kokusai, or the Japan National 
News Agency, to Reuters for distribution overseas. 
(2) In Japan, Kokusai handled the news gathered abroad by Reuters. 


The effect on America should be observed. Previous to this change both 
the Associated Press and Reuters sent news to America—for much of the 
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British services eventually came round the world to the United States. Now 
this still formed the basis of much news cabled from London to American 
papers, but it was no longer gathered in the Far East by Reuters, for they 
only acted as the agency of distribution for the Japanese semi-official press. 
Unless it were known, however, that this was the case it would be presumed 
that such news was anything but Japanese. But since 1914 it has all been 
Japanese in source though Reuter handled it abroad. The Kokusai enjoys 
a virtual monopoly in Japan by agreement with foreign agencies and sup- 
plies the greatest international service with just what it sees fit. This Japanese 
National News Agency is backed by the Japanese Government, enjoys a 
subsidy and is the mouthpiece of Japan. 

An important factor in the situation is the making of Japan the chief 
centre for news in the East. By her manipulation of the situation, especially 
referring to America, Japan was made the place where Far Eastern news was 
written. In general, matter bearing a Tokyo date line is seen in American 
papers approximately twice as often as a despatch filed in Peking—and many 
times the Tokyo despatch is really telling the history of Chinese events. 


III. Japanese Control in China 


Moreover, the Japanese activities in China have been most extensive. This 
has been the purchasing of Chinese papers in the interests of Japan—the 
furnishing of the vernacular press with news prepared by a Japanese agency 
for Chinese consumption—and the establishment of papers Japanese in every- 
thing but name and language. Thus at critical moments, such as during the 
Great War, events have been wholly distorted by this service to discredit 
other countries. The United States and Great Britain have suffered particu- 
larly in this regard. Two events recently show this. The Anglo-American 
mediation movement} was twisted into a most dangerous form by this 
Japanese news agency in China—furthermore, the statements of an Ameri- 
can adviser to the Chinese Government were falsified into a ‘memorandum’ 
given the president. 

It should be noted that Baron Goto has under way a string of papers, after 
the Hearst-Northcliffe plan, which are to extend from Japan to China. In 
this connection, an American journalist was approached to establish a paper 
nominally American, but with actual Japanese control. Nothing more 
dangerous could be imagined. 

During the summer of 1919 the Japanese interests in Peking actually made 
a contract with a discredited British journalist who was to run for them a 
Peking daily which while ostensibly British would be actually Japanese. 
However, something has evidently happened to this scheme for the paper has 
not been started. In Shanghai the Japanese have gained complete control of 
The Mercury, the oldest afternoon daily, and have partial control over The 
Times, an old morning daily. Both of these papers are staffed by Britishers 
and very few Britishers living in Shanghai appear to know that the papers 
have, within the past few years, ceased to be British. The Japanese seldom 

3 Between the parties of the North and the South in China in 1918. 
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use these papers, but find them very valuable on special occasions. For 
example, when there is a crisis in Far Eastern affairs affecting Japanese 
interests, inspired editorials appear in these two publications, and are cabled 
to America and England as an expression of British opinion. Even so careful 
and conservative a publication as the Literary Digest has been fooled a number 
of times by this propaganda. If the situation were not so dangerous, it would 
be amusing to note that by the continued patronage of these papers by British 
advertisers the British are paying for this propaganda which is directed against 
Anglo-American interests. Numberless examples could be given of the use 
of these papers. One will suffice. Both papers, the Mercury and the Tzmes, 
suppressed and inferentially denied the story of the demands made by 
Japanese Minister Obata regarding the conduct of the Chinese delegates at 
Paris.* 

There are other English language papers which have fallen more or less 
under Japanese control by means of loans advanced by the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. The Central China Daily Post (Hankow) and the North China Daily Mail 
(Tien-tsin) are both heavily indebted to the Japanese banks, which will make 
loans to newspapers for political reasons while the British and American 
banks will refuse them. Of the list of British papers in China of ten years ago, 
but two which are really British remain, the North China Daily News (Shang- 
hai) and the Peking and Tientsin Times (Tientsin). (This memorandum does 
not cover Hongkong.) 

The acquisition of these English language papers in China, however, forms 
a very small part of the programme of Japan to gain control of the public 
opinion in China for it is in the establishment of Chinese language papers 
that the most money and energy has been expended. Before giving a list 
of these Japanese owned papers, it may be interesting to note the policy 
pursued by Japanese Consulates regarding Chinese newspaper properties. 
Owing to the political disturbances which have led to the suppression of 
many Chinese newspapers Chinese publishers, almost without exception, 
desire to place their properties under the control of some foreign power. 
One newspaper in Shanghai, the Sin Wan Pao, is incorporated in America 
and is actually registered at the American Consulate though the American 
court has on at least one occasion refused to assume jurisdiction and has sent 
the accused editor to trial at the Mixed Court. The American Consulates, 
by a ruling of the State Department, demand that at least 51% of the capital 
stock of a newspaper property be actually owned by Americans and that 
there be actual American control before the paper will be given American 
registration. The British Consulates, I understand, make similar require- 
ments. The Continental Consulates have rather flexible ideas but all require 
the payment of heavy fees and burdensome technical regulations. On the 
other hand the Japanese Consulate will register as Japanese property any 
newspaper which desires it and will give these newspapers protection in the 
Japanese Courts. Until the recent boycott was started, more than three- 

4 For these demands of February 2, 1919, cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States 1919, vol. i, p. 333. 
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fourths of the publications of Shanghai were registered at the Japanese 
Consulate and some of them are still registered there. I have no definite 
information as to other ports but I understand that at every place a Japanese 
Consulate is located a steady campaign has been made to induce newspapers 
to take out Japanese registration. This of course gives the Consulate a club 
which they can use to control the papers. 

In addition the Japanese have established a number of papers which while 
nominally Chinese are actually directed by Japanese. A partial list of these 
follows: 

Amoy.—The Fukien Daily News, established in 1909, is controlled by Chinese 
who are natives of Formosa, and are Japanese subjects. The policy of the 
paper is mildly anti-American. 

Anking.—All Chinese newspapers here are owned and controlled by Japa- 
nese, and are bitterly anti-British and anti-American. 

Chefoo.—The Ch: Fu Pao, the oldest Chinese newspaper here is owned by 
the Japanese and is subsidised by the Japanese Government. It was estab- 
lished in 1907 and since that time all the Chinese-owned papers have been 
suppressed a number of times, but of course this paper has been able to 
continue because of its Japanese protection. 

Canton.—A Japanese newspaper has just been started in this city, with a 
capital of $100,000 and a large staff and well-equipped plant. The name of 
the paper is the Ling Han [? Nan] Hstn Pao—the editor of this paper is a 
Japanese. 

Changsha.—A new Japanese paper has been recently established in Chang- 
sha; the first issue was published on May 5th, 1919. It is called the Hwa Ying 
Hut Pao. Both the Manager and the editor are Japanese. 

Foochow.—The Min Pao, published in Foochow, is a branch of the Formosan 
Daily News which is owned by the Japanese Government. The editor of this 
paper is a Japanese named Yamanaka. The military governor in Foochow 
pays this paper $200 per month to say nice things about him. All the other 
papers in Foochow have been suppressed many times and this paper has the 
largest circulation. There is a second Japanese newspaper in Foochow, the 
Political Daily News. 

Hankow.—The Hu Kuang Hsin Pao was established in 1919 by a company 
with a capital of $100,000. This paper is spending a large amount of money 
for a special telegraphic service from Tokyo and Peking and it is offering 
subscription at about half the price charged by the other newspapers. From 
an authoritative source, I learn that the monthly subsidy from the Japanese 
Government is $3,000. The editor and his assistant are both Japanese. The 
policy of the paper is intensely anti-American. 

Hangchow.—The Japanese do not appear to own any newspapers in Hang- 
chow but they have there a very strong influence with the local police and 
the result is that none of the Chinese newspapers are allowed to publish 
anything which might be offensive to the Japanese. When the North China 
Daily News published their exposé of Japanese dealings in morphia, the police 
would not allow any of the Hangchow papers to publish anything about it. 
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Nanking.—Apparently the Japanese do not own any newspapers in Nan- 
king but several of them there show a pronounced Japanese influence. 

Peking.—The largest and most important newspaper is the Shun Tien Shih 
Pao, which the Japanese own and edit, the circulation of which is claimed to 
be thirty thousand and is actually about ten thousand, but their competitors 
admit that it has the largest circulation in North China. You are probably 
familiar with the anti-foreign influence of this paper. 

Shanghai.—In Shanghai the Ya Chow Kth Pao is owned and edited by 
Japanese. It is, however one of the smallest and most unimportant of the 
local papers. There is some Japanese money invested in several other papers 
here. 

Tsingtao.—All Chinese papers here are owned and edited by the Japanese. 

Tsinanfuu—The most important newspaper here is the Tstnan ih Pao, 
which is subsidised by the Japanese government. The Chinese owned news- 
papers are continually suppressed and are having a very hard time of it to 
keep going against the Japanese competition. 

Tientsin.—The Ttentsin Daily News is edited by a naturalised Japanese 
subject of Chinese birth, and is partly controlled by the Japanese. It is a 
paper of very small importance. 

Moukden.—Here the most important Chinese paper, the Shing Cheng Shih 
Pao, is controlled by the Japanese and receives a subsidy from the Kwangtung 
government. In addition the Japanese own the Mongolian Press, which is a 
weekly published in the Mongolian language. 

Dairen.—The only Chinese paper here is owned by the Japanese and is also 
subsidised by the Kwangtung government. 

The Japanese also control a number of news agencies which supply news 
to the Chinese press either free or for a nominal charge. The most important 
of these agencies is the Far Eastern News Bureau which has offices in all 
important Chinese cities. The news reports are written by the Japanese 
Consulates and forwarded in code. The service is supplied at a charge of $10 
a month but often no attempt is made to collect the fee. This agency has been 
consistently used to create bad feeling between the North and the South. 
Five other Japanese agencies exist: Associated or Kuang Tung News Agency, 
Shanghai News Agency, Eastern Manchurian News Agency, Naigai News 
Agency, Manchurian News Agency. It would take too long to go into all 
the details of the activities of these agencies, most of which are now quiescent 
owing to the boycott. It will suffice to mention the policy of one not included 
in the above list. This agency operated from Tsinanfu, where the Japanese 
have erected a powerful wireless station. This wireless picked up the news 
sent out by the American government during the war and circulated a 
garbled version of this daily wireless report. This garbled version was sent 
to newspapers of Shantung province and would reach them much earlier 
than the correct report sent from Peking or Shanghai. The result was that 
all during the war American efforts and the statements of President Wilson 
were consistently misrepresented. One of the recently organised agencies 
announced in its prospectus that it was designed to create a sentiment which 
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would drive all whites from China and would end British and American 
influence here. 


IV. Poltcy of Propaganda 


The general policy of all this Japanese propaganda, carried out by the 
machine described above, may be summed up in a few words: it is anti-white. 
At times it is directed almost entirely against Americans. At other times [? it] is 
turned on the British. Other nationals seem to be overlooked entirely. If the 
Chinese were ignorant and as easily led as they were twenty years ago, there 
could be but one result of this Japanese propaganda, and that would be 
another Boxer outrage. The most violent attacks made against the British 
and Americans by German propagandists are duplicated today, almost every 
day, in these Japanese organs which are maintained by the Japanese military 


party. 
V. Conclusion 


The situation is one which calls for the most careful consideration by both 
British and Americans, and if possible some measure of co-operation in 
combating this Japanese influence. In this connection it is worthy of note 
that the Japanese, who remained pro-German throughout the war, are 
already resuming relations with the Germans and it is not entirely impossible 
that Japanese and Germans will be working together in China very shortly. 
‘Until the latter part of the war the United States Government had taken so 
little interest in propaganda in China that no investigation had been made 
here. The facts detailed above were secured only after months of work in 
which the American consular officials could give little or no help because they 
had never taken any interest in the matter. I have no intimate knowledge 
of what the British did but I am inclined to think they were equally inactive 
and uninformed. 

During the war both governments carried on propaganda campaigns. The 
American organisation is being continued as a private enterprise, it being 
hoped that the revenue derived from the sale of the news service and from 
advertising commissions will make it self-supporting. Undoubtedly nationals 
of both countries will continue some form of propaganda though it will not 
have the large financial assistance granted during the war and must be 
financed to a certain extent by private individuals or firms. It would be an 
excellent idea for both nationals to work out some method of co-operation, 
but that is by no means easy. With the best of good-feeling on both sides 
there is a natural hesitancy about giving to another national control of an 
organisation one has built up and in co-operative enterprises there is always 
a tendency to think that someone is getting the best of the bargain. How- 
ever, no matter what plans are worked out, each should keep in mind the 
possibility of co-operation and if organisations are not merged they should 
at least give each other all the help possible by the exchange of ideas and 
information. 
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No. 499 


Sir F. fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received September 20) 
No. 508 Telegraphic [131956/8369/10] | 


PEKING, September 17, 1919 

My telegram No. 495.! 

At interview on September 15th Japanese Minister spoke to me about 
gravity of situation and expressed opinion that existing consortium should 
come to financial assistance of Chinese Government without waiting for 
establishment of new consortium. 

I asked him on what conditions and for what purposes did he consider this 
assistance should be given, but he did not seem to have formulated any 
definite views on the subject and apparently thought emergency was such as 
to override considerations of this kind .. . .? 

It is generally stated here that Japanese are encouraging Chinese to believe 
if consortium fails them they can rely on independent financial assistance 
from Japan.3 

Repeated to Tokio. 

' Not printed. 

2 The text here is uncertain. 

3 On September 16, 1919, Sir J. Tilley had noted in a record (not printed) of a conversa- 
tion which he had that day with Mr. Butler Wright that the latter had ‘said his Govt. were 


told by the Chinese Min[ister] that the Chinese Govt. were in great straits of money, troops 
unpaid &c., and unless they got money from elsewhere within a month w4. have to go to 


Japan for it again.’ 
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Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved September 18) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [131005/4004/ 10] 


PEKING, September 18, 1919 

Following received from Tokio No. 370. 

Your telegram No. 398.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs states that he has already instructed Japanese 
Ambassador in London to inform you that it is quite untrue that Japanese 
Government have any connection with interruption in Tibet negotiations. 
Suggestion has been received with great surprise and Japanese Minister at 
Peking has been instructed to investigate its origin. His report is now awaited. 

I reminded (? His Excellency) that because Japanese Legation had not 
been prime movers in an agitation in Peking or China it did not always follow 
that Japanese military party had not a hand in it and that reports as to 
Japanese complicity in this affair were very persistent. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs replied that strict orders had been issued to 
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Japanese military people in China not to meddle in matters which did not 
concern them and he would see these were repeated. 

(? I) took an opportunity of referring also to distribution of anti-British 
pamphlets referred to in Sir J. Jordan’s Despatch 2822 and gave him an out- 
line of their origin as known to us. 

His Excellency seemed to attach little importance to Press propaganda in 
China from attacks of which no Power appeared to be immune. 


2 This despatch of June 16, 1919, is not printed. 


No. 501 


Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received September 22) 
No. 510 Telegraphic [132018/4004/10] 


PEKING, September 19, 1919 

My telegram No. 504.! 

Tibet. 

Japanese Minister called again today and read me extracts from minutes 
of interview he had with Minister for Foreign Affairs on this subject. 

After taking exception to some of statements I asked him pointedly if 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had referred to telephone incident. He replied 
in the affirmative and admitted telephone message enquiring about negotia- 
tions had been sent by one of his secretaries to (? secretary) in charge of 
Japanese section of Waichiaopu but he denied this had been done under 
instructions from Japanese Government and said that it was in nature of a 
routine enquiry to keep Legation informed of current events. 

I said that Minister had distinctly told me that message was reported to 
him as having been sent under instructions of Japanese Government and I 
reminded him of Press campaign which had preceded enquiry and which 
gave it marked significance. For months previously there had been a per- 
sistent propaganda carried on by Japanese papers and pamphlets origin of 
which had been traced to a Japanese source and all this had culminated in | 
official enquiry. 

Interposing, Japanese Minister guaranteed his information showed that 
pamphlets had been printed by a Japanese firm for some Chinese principal. 

He said that Japanese position in China was a very weak one at present 
and he did not see how such an agitation could have possibly led to suspen- 
sion of Tibetan negotiations which he attributed to evasion on the part of 
Chinese. I replied it was Japanese influence with military element in Govern- 
ment which had led to this unfortunate result. Minister for Foreign Affairs 
had told me that first indication he had of any (? opposition) came in a letter 
from Ministry of War which was, he had reason to believe, drafted by 
Colonel Banzai. 

Japanese Minister denied all knowledge of this and said he would institute 
enquiries. He compared agitation in Japanese Press over Tibet with that in 
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British Press regarding Tsingtao. I declined to admit analogy. In the case 

of Tibet we were dealing with proposals (? wisely) made by Chinese Govern- 

ment and accepted in principle by British Government. We were seek(? ing 

no) advantages in Tibet(.?) Question was one which exclusively concerned 

Great Britain and China (? in which Japan) had not the remotest interest 

whereas Shantung was a world question in which all Powers were interested. 
Repeated to Tokio and India. 


No. 502 


Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received September 21) 
No. 512 Telegraphic [131958/4004/r10} 
PEKING, September 19, 1919 

Sent to India. 

My telegram No. 510.' Thibet. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs sent for me this evening. I found him greatly 
perturbed by a visit Japanese Minister had just paid him. The latter, he said 
had reproached him in very strong terms for charge he had made against 
Colonel Banzai and said that even if it had been true it would have been an 
unfriendly act to divulge it to representative of another Power.? Minister for 
Foreign Affairs while fully admitting that he had made statement to me, now 
said he was not in a position to prove it and asked to be allowed to ‘cancel’ it. 
Otherwise he must resign and drop negotiations. 

I promised to telegraph withdrawal of his (? previous)? statement to you. 

Repeated to Tokio. 

t No. 501. 

2 In Peking despatch No. 436 of September 24, 1919 (received December 4: not printed), 
Sir J. Jordan further reported of this conversation with the Chinese Foreign Minister that 
the latter had informed him that ‘Mr. Obata had also sent round Colonel Banzai with a 
letter of introduction to Mr. Ch’en Lu to ask the latter to produce proof of his statement. 
In view of these very strong representations, Mr. Ch’en said he must now withdraw his 
statement as he was unable to produce proof of its accuracy. Mr. Ch’en added that when 
the statement was made to me he never intended it to reach the Japanese Government and 
the Japanese Minister in the way it had done. I pointed out to His Excellency that when he 
had made this statement to me he did not convey the slightest suggestion that it was a 
rumour or might prove to be unfounded; neither had he given me the least hint that it was 
a confidential communication. I had therefore done the only thing possible, namely, to 


report it to my Government in the manner it had been conveyed to me.’ 
3 The text here is uncertain. 


No. 503 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received September 22) 
No. 372 Telegraphic [131960/8369/ 10] 
TOKYO, September 19[18], 1919 


My telegrams Nos. 352! and 359.2 
In the course of conversation with Military Attaché Minister of War said 


t No. 476. 2 No. 482. 
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that personally he would prefer to see Japan isolated rather than agree to 
Manchuria and Mongolia being included in consortium. He compared 
these two provinces with Persia and Tibet as being outlying bulwarks of an 
empire and regretted that credence should be given to such ridiculous 
rumours as that Japanese had interfered with Tibetan negotiations. They 
were entirely false and he saw necessity of Tibet for protection of British 
Empire. 

In repeating this statement of Minister of War which corroborates that 
made by Minister for Foreign Affairs reported in my telegram No. 3703 (? I 
do not) wish to be understood as placing entire credence in either statement. 

French and Russian Ambassadors inform me that from recent conversa- 
tions with Minister for Foreign Affairs they derive impression that Japanese 
Government intend to adhere to their attitude as regards exclusion of 
Manchuria and Mongolia from scope of consortium. 

| 3 See No. 500. 


No. 504 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 
No. 413 Telegraphic [131005/4004/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 23, 1919 

Your telegram No. 370.! 

If you have not already done so, you should invite Japanese Government 
to inform Chinese Government that interruption of negotiations was quite 
contrary to views and wishes of former, as suggested in last sentence of my 
telegram No. 398.? 

Please repeat to Peking. 


t See No. 500. 2 No. 492. 


No. 505 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1174 [128756/128756/10| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 23, 1919 
My Lord, 

I enclose herewith copy of a despatch! received from His Majesty’s Minister 
at Peking relating to the revival of negotiations for the construction of a rail- 
way in Northern Manchuria from Harbin through Mergen to Aigun, with 
a branch from Mergen to Tsitsihar. These proposed lines are usually referred 
to as the Pin-hei Railway. 

In 1916 an agreement for their construction was signed between the 
Manager of the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Peking and the Chinese Government. 

t This Peking despatch No. 361 of July 31, 1919 (received in Foreign Office September 13: 
not printed), was as indicated below. 
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At the time this project was regarded as having primarily a strategic 
importance, and as being a counter-move to the South Manchurian and East 
Mongolian concessions acquired by Japan from China in 1915.2 See map! 
annexed to Enclosure III in Sir J. Jordan’s Despatch No. 473 Very Con- 
fidential3 of December 27th 1913. (Print Chinese Loans a[nd] Concessions 
Part 1. January—June 1914. Page 19.)3 

In these circumstances it is surprising that information should have 
reached His Majesty’s Consul at Harbin to the effect that the Russian Bank 
is now going into partner[ship] with the Japanese Yokohama Specie Bank 
(and also with the Banque de I’Indo-Chine) for the construction of these 
linfes] in Northern Manchuria. This association is most unexpect[{ed] and 
it is difficult to believe that the Japanese Governme[nt] would authorise 
the Yokohama Specie Bank to take up part of the loan in co-operation with 
the Russo-Asiatic Bank and the Banque de I’Indo Chine, unless some agree- 
ment had been reached between the Japanese Government and the Omsk 
Government with regard to Japan obtaining control over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway (which runs from Manchuria station on the Siberian 
frontier via Harbin to Vladivostock) and also with regard to the recognition 
of a Japanese sphere of influence in Northern Manchuria and also possibly 
in the Amur Provinces of Siberia. 

You will observe however that Sir John Jordan accepts the story of these 
loan negotiations with considerable reserve. 

As the Banque de I’Indo-Chine is said to be interested, and as I understand 
that the activities of the Russo-Asiatic Bank are now controlled from Paris, 
I would be glad if Your Excellency would enquire confidentially of the 
French Government whether they have any information with reference to 
this loan agreement. 

Iam, &c., 
(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 


2 Cf. Introductory Note, note 2. 3 Not printed. 


No. 506 


Letter from Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Sir F. Tilley! 
Unnumbered | Confidential/China/go| 


PEKING, September 24, 1919 
My dear Tilley, 

It was very gratifying to receive your note? expressing in such warm terms 
your appreciation of Head’s Report? on his journey to Urga. Head has done 
much excellent work here during the War and deserves all praise. He is an 

1 The date of receipt is uncertain. 

2 This private letter is untraced in Foreign Office archives. 


3 Not printed. Sir S. Head, First Secretary in H.M. Legation at Peking, had recently 
submitted a report on a journey which he had made to Urga in April-May 1919. 
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accomplished speaker and his lectures on subjects connected with the War 
drew large audiences of Chinese and foreigners. 

I am taking advantage of Mead’s going home to send this letter by him. 
Mead, who is a brother-in-law of poor Lyons,‘ has been my Private Secretary 
for the last two years and I should be grateful if you could spare a moment 
to see him. 

The increased interest which the F.O. is taking in things Chinese is giving 
us all much satisfaction and encouragement. We feel that the worst is now 
over and that we have passed through four weary years of War and kept our 
interests in China practically intact in spite of all the risks to which they were 
exposed. Not only that, but the British communities in China have been 
taught their lesson and have profited by it. The old Treaty Port prejudices 
have been broken down and at all the larger ports the study of Chinese 1s 
now regarded as an essential qualification for a mercantile career. Excellent 
schools have been established at Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai and all the larger 
centres and we have already some hundreds of men fully equipped to com- 
pete with people of any other nationality. Full advantage has been taken of 
the opportunity to step into the positions vacated by the enemy and German 
premises and German trade are now largely in British hands, although the 
state of the labour market at home is telling seriously against trade in China. 

Politically, the situation is much less satisfactory and the North and South 
seem to be as far from reunion as ever. The North is completely dominated 
by the Military Party who rely upon Japanese support and sympathy. The 
Japanese Government has hitherto professed neutrality between the two 
parties but recent indications point to an overt declaration in favour of the 
North. 

Financially, the situation is as bad as it could well be. The whole country 
is overrun with soldiery who consume some 60% of the total revenue. The 
panacea is disbandment with aid of foreign money but it is very doubtful 
whether this is practicable. A good many Chinese and not a few foreigners 
think that the evil will have to work its own remedy and that a series of 
mutinies will do no great harm. China is a country which absorbs disorder 
and soon recovers from it. 

Speaking of finance your consortium seems in danger of splitting over 
Manchuria and Mongolia. That would create an interesting situation. The 
Japanese would presumably concentrate their energies upon those regions 
and continue to dole out money to Govt. here for value received. We and 
the Americans should have the rest of China to ourselves and commence the 
construction of the 50,000 miles of railway which Board of Trade Journal 
prophesies will be built in China within 25 years. The issue would be clearly 
defined and I think there could be no doubt of the result. Japan would find 
the position untenable and would as the President of the Bank of Japan and 
her wiser statesmen already see be only too glad to join forces with us. But 
I sincerely hope that the split will be averted. 


4 Mr. T. H. Lyons, formerly Second Secretary in H.M. Legation at Peking, had died 
in 1918. 
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We have done a good deal of constructive work in China during the past 
few years which will bear fruit as soon as we get a decent Govt. And here | 
would like to record our gratitude to the Govt. of India for the able adminis 
trators they have sent us. Sir R. Dane and Sir R. Gamble have done 
wonders in the reorganisation of the Salt Administration which now produces 
a much larger revenue than the foreign Customs. The Salt and the Customs, 
both in British hands, not only carry all the foreign obligations, but form 
almost the only support of the Government which gets practically nothing 
from the provinces. 

We are getting another man from India to undertake the river conser- 
vancy work of North China, a gigantic task. The choice has fallen upon 
Mr. Rose, Chief Engineer and Sec. to Govt., who is to receive £6,000 a year. 
There is already a commission of foreign engineers dealing with the problem 
but they want a man on whose advice and experience they can all rely. The 
scheme is financed by the Salt Revenue. 

Another retired Indian official Sir Hector Dennis, late Inspector General 
of Police in the Punjab, has been here for some months and may later on find 
congenial employment, but General Bruce’ must first finish his contract. 
Personally I have a strong belief that if ever China is to be reformed it must 
come largely through administrative efforts of this kind and in India we have 
a large reservoir of experienced administrators to draw from. 

I have purposely not touched upon Tsingtao, Tibet or any of the other 
political questions. You will have had enough and to spare about them in 
the despatches. All I would care to add is that I am deeply grateful for the 
support I have received. At last we have come into the open with the Japanese 
and spoken frankly to them. Every word I have telegraphed about Tibet has 
been carefully weighed and represents the convictions not only of myself but 
of Harding and Teichman® who were present at all the interviews and made 
careful notes of the proceedings. I might go on indefinitely talking about 
China but I have already wearied you long enough. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. N. JorpaNn 
5 Police Adviser to the Chinese Government. 


6 Mr. H. I. Harding was Acting Chinese Secretary, and Mr. E. Teichman an Assistant 
in the Chinese Secretary’s Office, in H.M. Legation at Peking. 


No. 507 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 


No. 173 [134681/8369/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 25, 1919 
Sir, 
The Japanese Ambassador, who had returned from Paris last night, came 
to see me this afternoon in order to give me the information which he had 
promised at our recent interviews. 
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The first topic which he raised was that of the Chinese Wireless Station to 
be erected by a Japanese company on behalf of the Chinese Government at 
Batang in Western China not far from the borders of Tibet. 

On a previous occasion! I had told him that the British Government could 
not view with favour any proposal to establish this form of exclusive con- 
nection with a State lying in such close contiguity to the Indian Frontier, 
and I had expressed surprise at a Japanese group being involved in such an 
undertaking. 

His Excellency now informed me, after reference to his Government, that 
this was the first that they had heard of the matter; that the group of bankers 
and others to which, in return for a loan to China, the concession had been 
made had acted in independence of the Japanese Government; that the 
memorandum from which I had quoted,! and from which I had derived my 
information, had not even been seen by the latter, having apparently been 
published in a Chinese newspaper; and that they had now informed the 
group that it was undesirable that this part of the undertaking should be 
proceeded with. This solution was all the more easy to carry out because 
the money provided by the loan had all been spent, and no means were 
forthcoming to erect a Wireless Station at Batang or anywhere else. 

I thanked the Ambassador for the courteous action of his Government, and 
expressed my satisfaction at this conclusion of the case. 

The second point upon which his Excellency desired to give me explana- 
tions was one on which he evidently felt keenly. This was the allegation, 
which had come to me officially from Peking, that the Japanese Minister 
there had intervened directly to stop the negotiations proceeding between 
the British and Chinese Governments about the boundaries of Tibet. Such 
an action would, if proven, have been, as the Ambassador said, an act 
of great disloyalty on the part of the Japanese Government, who prided 
themselves on their fidelity to their Allies. The Japanese Minister in Peking 
had, however, absolutely denied the charge. Other persons had been impli- 
cated in the course of a correspondence which had taken place upon the 
matter. The Japanese Government were pursuing their investigations in 
order to probe the case to the bottom, and the Ambassador asked leave to 
come to see me again at an early date, so as to put before me the final result 
of these researches. He assured me that his Government were guiltless in the 
matter, and that they would never have thought of intervening in a question. 
that lay so entirely outside their province. 

His Excellency then came to the most important point of the conversation. 
This was the reply which he had promised to procure for me from Tokio as 
to the geographical interpretation placed by his Government upon the terms 
‘Southern Manchuria’ and ‘Eastern Inner Mongolia’, concerning both of 
which regions they had made definite reservations with regard to the pro- 
posed consortium for the financial assistance of China. 

Upon a previous occasion? I had said that, before we made up our minds 
with regard to Japanese participation in the consortium subject to these 

' See No. 436. 2 See No. 484. 
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reservations, we must know the precise limitations of the areas to which they 
referred. 

The Ambassador now told me, as regards Southern Manchuria, that its 
northern boundary, as interpreted by the Japanese, might be drawn from 
the point at which the railway line from Changchung crossed the Lesser 
Sungari River. From this point, the boundary stretched in an easterly and 
westerly direction on a line parallel to the main Siberian Railway. This was 
the northern border of Southern Manchuria as understood by them. As 
regards Eastern Inner Mongolia, it was very difficult to determine the point 
at which Mongolia merged into Manchuria, and difficulties had occurred 
with the Chinese in regard to concessions claimed by them to be in Mongolia, 
while the Japanese alleged that they were in Manchuria. There was the 
same difficulty in drawing a precise geographical line as a division between 
Inner Mongolia and Eastern Inner Mongolia. However, the nearest defini- 
tion which the Japanese Government could give me was the following: 
Mongolia, the Ambassador said, was divided into a number of groups or 
leagues, and Eastern Inner Mongolia, as interpreted by the Japanese, com- 
prised the greater portion of the four leagues that were nearest to Man- 
churia. These four leagues were allied among themselves and constituted a 
quasi-independent district of their own. Their names were: Cherim-meng, 
Chosote-meng, Chouta-meng, and Sirimgol-meng. 

I thanked his Excellency for the information which he had procured for 
me, and promised to examine carefully its bearing upon the case before us. 

The Ambassador, before leaving, asked me two questions: the first was 
whether the American Government had pressed us for a decision upon the 
point or had informed us of their own intention; and the second was when 
did I think that we should be in a position to give a reply to the proposals 
which the Japanese Government had made. 

In regard to the American attitude, I said my recollection was that the 
American Government had consulted us as to what was likely to be our 
action in respect of the consortium ;3 but so far as I remembered they had not 
arrived at, and had certainly not communicated to us, any definite decision 
of their own. 

As regards the second point, now that the nature of the Japanese claim 
was known, it seemed to me that no long time need elapse before a reply 
could be made to the Japanese proposals. Upon the character of the latter or 
the bearing upon them of the information which His Excellency had just 
given to me, I did not comment. 


Iam, &c., 
CuRZON OF KEDLESTON 


3 Cf. Nos. 481 and 486. 
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No. 508 


Record by Mr. Macleay" of a conversation with M. de Fleurtau 


[134376/8369/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 29, 1919 


M. de Fleuriau came to see me this morning and told me that the American 
Ambassador in Paris had informed M. Pichon that the U.S. Govt. were much 
perturbed at the reports which they had received of the desperate financial 
straits in which the Chinese Government found themselves, and feared that 
unless immediate assistance were forthcoming from the Consortium, China 
would be obliged to borrow from Japan.? In these circumstances and in view 
of the attitude of Japan towards the new consortium scheme, the U.S. 
Government proposed that the British French and American Groups should 
proceed without the cooperation of a Japanese Group. M. Pichon had 
recognised the gravity of the situation but had informed Mr. Wallace that 
he thought that owing to the special influence which H.M. Govt. could 
exercise over the Japanese Govt. under the Anglo-Japanese Alliance it was 
better to leave matters in the hands of the former for the present in the 
hope that they would be able to persuade the Japanese Govt. to waive their 
reservations in regard to South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

M. Fleuriau went on to say that he felt sure that M. Pichon particularly 
desired to avoid, if possible, the isolation of Japan and that H.E. would 
certainly support any solution or formula which H.M. Secretary of State 
might suggest to provide a way out of the difficulty. 

R. Macreay? 

! Mr. Macleay, formerly Head of the Far Eastern Department of the Foreign Office, was 
at that time temporarily employed in the Office. 

2 Cf. No. 499, note 3: also Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, 


vol. i, pp. 488-9. 
3 On October 1, 1919, Sir J. Tilley noted on this paper that M. de Fleuriau had ‘said 
much the same’ to him. 


No. 509 
Mr. O° Reilly (Vladtvostok) to Earl Curzon (Recewved October 3) 


No. 805 Telegraphic [136713/11/57] 
VLADIVOSTOK, September 30, 1919 

Following from British Military representative Chita September 18th 
(Begins) 

I learn unofficially that as result of (? recent) conference at Mukden 
between Semenov and a high Japanese official, Japanese have agreed to send 
to him 25 million poods? equipment and supplies via Novonicolaieffsk. 

' Acting British High Commissioner in Siberia. 
2 A pood was approximately 36 lb. avoirdupois. 
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Ex naval Captain leaves within (? a few) weeks for Blagovestchenk and 
Khabarovsko to report our [? on] facilities for transport. 
Repeated to Tokio} and Peking. 


3 With reference to this repetition Mr. Alston reported in a Tokyo telegram of October 4, 
1919 (received unnumbered, October 8) : ‘Military Attaché is informed by (? General Staff) 
that General Tsurine(?) came over here some time ago (? and) asked for equipment for 
Seminoff’s troops mostly great-coats (about 81,000 [18,000]). Japanese replied that autho- 
rity of Omsk Government must first be obtained. Telegram was consequently sent and 
authority duly received. Equipment was then (? with) permission (? of )Omsk Government 
sent to Seminoff direct (? in order to) avoid double transportation to (? Omsk) and back to 
Chita and to (? save) time as coats were (? required) as soon as possible in view of colder 
weather setting in. Above is a possible explanation of report from British Military Repre- 
sentative[s] at Chita but I am enquiring of Vladivostock whether enormous quantity quoted 
in their report is correct.’ 


No. 510 
Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received November 13) 


No. 446 [151590/10499/10] 
PEKING, October 1, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a map! sketched by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel D. S. Robertson, Military Attaché to His Majesty’s Legation, 
showing the whole length of the land frontiers of China with special reference 
to the main routes connecting Central Asia and Siberia with China, and 
through China with the Pacific, and along which the Transcontinental trunk 
railways of the future are likely to run. Colonel Robertson has accompanied 
the map with an explanatory memorandum? which gains additional value 
from his special experience obtained during the last 18 months of the con- 
ditions and problems of the Siberian hinterland, and in particular of the 
railways crossing that region. The whole report forms a document of extra- 
ordinary interest at the present time when the Eastern half of Asia is under- 
going a process of disintegration and reconstruction and when it becomes 
necessary to take very long and large views of questions that before had 
merely local interest. I should therefore be grateful if the report and map 
could be printed and sufficient copies sent for the use of this Legation and for 
distribution to Consular posts where they would be of interest. 

The events of the next decade in the Far East will have far-reaching effects 
all over the world and the course these events will follow will largely depend 
on the policy pursued by the Powers in the question of transportation. To 
understand all the problems that will arise it no longer suffices to glance only 
at the map of China, and it will become increasingly necessary to consider 
the question of railway construction in China as one affecting the whole 
future of Asia and of the Pacific. Economic conditions in the world call for 

! See the simplified drawing of this map opposite. In the original this map was in manu- 
script (coloured inks and chalk) and signed ‘D. S. Robertson. Lt. Col. Military Attaché, 
Peking 29/9/1919.’ 2 Enclosure below. 
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the development of vast regions hitherto allowed to lie fallow and an outlet 
must be found for these regions on ports of the open sea free to the commerce 
of the world. Colonel Robertson’s report and map show the projected lines 
from Central Asia and Siberia which will bring the produce of these lands to 
the Pacific, but they show also the dangers inherent in the present political 
situation. Japan, as the Guardian of Eastern Asia, keeps watch over the 
future termini of these International lines; and Japan still stands at the cross- 
roads, hesitating whether to follow the path of continental empire which will 
bring her into inevitable conflict with the Western Powers, or to join frankly 
with the latter in a policy of co-operation that will redound to the peace and 
prosperity of China and of the whole world. 

The region at issue is no small one. Manchuria and Mongolia, apart from 
Eastern Siberia, cover over 1,700,000 square miles, an area greater than the 
whole of China Proper. Though at present undeveloped, and sparsely popu- 
lated, this portion of the continent is capable of vast expansion and strategi- 
cally dominates the rest of China. Economically it will provide the outlet 
needed by Japan for her surplus population and the raw materials required 
for her industries. It will furnish sufficient scope for her legitimate activities 
for many decades to come, and remove the necessity for her to seek other 
outlets across the Pacific in lands where her labour competes with that of 
the white man. Such purely economic expansion can only redound to the 
common good provided it involves no monopolistic privileges in trade or 
transportation; but it immediately becomes a danger to the rest of the world 
once it is allowed to take the form of an exclusive right, or of a special sphere 
of interest where others cannot live or trade on equal terms. It then becomes 
a political issue of the first magnitude, and one in which not only the peace of 
China but that of the whole world will be involved. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JoRDAN 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 510 

Mongolta and Chinese Frontier Questions 

Report V from Military Attaché, Peking 
September 29, 1919 
The Mongolian question and certain questions connected with the Russo- 
Chinese frontier are likely to have increased prominence in the near future 
owing to the collapse of Russia and to the internal situation in China, and as 
suitable maps showing the frontier as a whole are scarce I have compiled a 
small sketch map! to show these regions, together with the latest administra- 
tive divisions as laid down in Chinese official publications. Only a few place 
names are marked, but all main routes across the frontier are given, as these 
indicate the probable lines of future railway projects. Prominence has been 
given also to the chief Russian administrative divisions existing before the 
war, in view of certain schemes for the creation of autonomous regions in the 

Far East which have been talked of in some quarters. 
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It may be of use, in connection with this sketch map, to review some of the 
general considerations affecting the questions referred to above. 

The chief effects of the collapse of Russia on Mongolian and Chinese 
frontier questions are firstly the opportunity it affords China to recover it 
influence in outlying districts, and secondly the fear it has given the Chinese 
as to the possibilities of Bolshevik penetration into the Chinese fronter 
districts. The factor in the internal situation which has most bearing on these 
questions is the military weakness of China which has afforded Tuan Chi-ju 
the necessary excuse for the upkeep of a military force whose primary object 
was no doubt support of the Northern military party. As this party has 
depended for some time for its existence on Japanese support a pretext has 
been given the Japanese military party to intervene in these questions. 
Another factor of importance is the ambition of Chang Tso-lin, the Military 
Governor of Mukden. 

The ruling factor in all questions connected with Mongolia and the Russo- 
Chinese frontier is at the present moment of course Japan. The objective of 
the Japanese General Staff in pre-war days is represented graphically by the 
red line on sketch map which denotes the boundary of the respective spheres 
of influence of Japan and Russia settled by the secret treaties of 1907 and 
1912.3 This line encloses an area which forms a buffer to protect her territory 
in Korea and her position in South Manchuria. It takes the form of a spear- 
head whose point touches the southern corner of Barga, and in case of war 
between Russia and Japan the main Japanese attack would have developed 
towards the railway west of Harbin so as to cut communication between 
Vladivostock and Europe. The Tao-Nan Fu group of projected railways‘ 
clearly indicated this intention. But this buffer was only a partial protection 
to Japan’s position on the continent, and would hardly have affected the 
Russian communications by the Amur railway to Vladivostock which, as a 
fortified naval base, was the real menace to Japan. The Japanese General 
Staff have therefore taken advantage of Russia’s weakness to rectify this, 
and to mark out a buffer state that will not only be a complete protection to 
her position in Manchuria, but will afford her an adequate field for her 
continental activities for many years. This is of course very obvious. It is the 
key to Japanese policy in Siberia at the present moment, and almost every 
action taken by the Japanese military command, from the support of 
Admiral Kolchack to the selection of barracks, can be traced directly or 
indirectly to it. To support a semi-independent Russian Government of 
Pri-Amurya organised on military lines, garrisoned not, as formerly, by 
Army Corps from the West, but by small garrisons of local troops supple- 
mented possibly by Japanese garrisons would be to carry out the General 
Staff idea. 

It is obvious that such a region must always be weak in a military sense, 
and of course the fortification of Vladivostock would not be permitted. It is 


3 See No. 467, note 4. (The ‘red line’ under reference, marked ‘Boundary of Japanese 
sphere’, corresponds to the hatched line on the map facing p. 738.) 
4 Note in original: ‘Confidential Prints 1508, Jan. 12 1914 & 32766, July 20 1914.’ 
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obvious also that Lake Baikal forms the most suitable Western limit of a 
buffer state of this nature and from the moment the Siberian question came 
into prominence the Japanese have persistently set their faces against the 
despatch of Japanese troops West of Baikal except at an exorbitant price, 
while at the same time they were only too ready to send troops to the region 
East of Baikal, especially if an invitation to do so could be obtained from the 
Allies. 

But so long as Manchuria and Mongolia are not included in this buffer 
region the Japanese object is only very imperfectly attained. Northern Man- 
churia forms a corridor between Priamurya and the Japanese sphere of 
influence in Southern Manchuria, and the main channel of communica- 
tion between Russia and Vladivostock, the Chinese Eastern Railway, runs 
through this corridor. It is vital therefore to Japan’s aims that she should 
obtain control of that railway, and there is no lack of evidence to show 
her desire to do so.5 A semi-independent Manchuria on similar lines to 
Pri-Amurya would also be in accordance with the Japanese scheme. Until 
recently however the province of Kirin, through which a large portion of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway runs, has been in the hands of Meng En-yuan a 
former opponent of Chang Tso-lin, who resisted all attempts of the latter to 
concentrate the government of the three eastern provinces in his own hands. 
With the removal of Meng En-yuan, Chang Tso-lin is now supreme in 
Manchuria, and as he is a man of great ambition, the way is open for the 
Japanese to make use of him to further their own ends. It is on these lines 
that the situation in Manchuria is likely to develop. Chang Tso-lin however 
is a strong character, and, from all accounts, much abler than Semenov, who 
is being supported by the Japanese as their puppet in Priamurya, and it is 
quite likely that they will not succeed in making use of him beyond a certain 
point. Semenov’s recent visit to Chang Tso-lin,® said to be at Japanese 
instigation, is very significant, though what transpired is not yet clear. 

As regards Mongolia, the Western portion of the proposed Japanese- 
supported buffer State, the secret treaties with Russia of 1907 and 1912 are 
actually a hindrance to the Japanese scheme as the line of demarcation limits 
their sphere of influence to a small portion of Inner Mongolia. It would not 
be surprising therefore to find attempts made to have these treaties set aside. 
Russia’s consent to this might for example be one of the conditions of Japanese 
help to the Omsk Government. And it is interesting to note in this connection 
that in a recent statement Mr. de Hoyer, the new Minister of Finance of this 
Government, is reported to have recommended that spheres of influence in 
Mongolia should be abolished. 

Opportunities for putting into execution in Mongolia the simple expedient 
of setting one side against another in order to make profit out of both are not 
wanting. On the one side it is possible to intrigue among the Princes and to 


5 Note in original: ‘Note. With the exception of the Chinese Eastern Railway, a small 
section of the Transbaikal Railway, and a few small sections of the Ussuri Railway, all rail- 
ways in Pri-Amurya are occupied by Japanese troops.’ 

6 See Volume III, No. 440. 
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encourage schemes such as that attributed to Semenov of establishing 2 
Mongolian princedom while on the other side financing at a price Chines 
military expeditions into Mongolia, made with the object of preventing such 
a contingency. Both have been attributed to the Japanese, but of cours 
direct evidence is difficult to secure. 

In broad outlines therefore it is not unreasonable to infer that the proposed 
buffer state attributed to the Japanese General Staff might very well be 
bounded on the West and North-West by the broad green line on sketch map 
marking the boundaries of Outer Mongolia, and on the North by the red 
line marking the limits of the Governor Generalship of Priamurya.? 

There are certain centres of interest in Manchuria and Mongolia which 
might be worth alluding to here in view of future complications. Of the 
former, the Chinese Eastern Railway question is the most important, and a 
very full account of all factors connected with this railway has been given in 
a recent report® by Mr. Sly. The proposal made some years ago by Mr. Knox’ 
to internationalize this railway is one of the primary causes for the unpopu- 
larity of the Americans in Siberia. Nothing will convince a Russian that 
the well-intentioned efforts of the Stevens Commission’ to improve the work- 
ing of the railway is not a part of an American scheme to revive the Knox 
project, if not to take the railway over themselves. This has brought the 
Russians and Japanese together on the railway question. The Russians are 
also rather suspicious of the attempts made by the Chinese to obtain control 
of the railway, especially of the success they have made in guarding it with 
their troops, and they are inclined to assist the Japanese in asserting a claim 
to control the Chinese troops. There is an absence of unity among the parties 
chiefly interested in the railway, and here again the Japanese have an oppor- 
tunity of playing one party against another in order to attain their ends— 
in this case the control of the railway. Anti-American propaganda among the 
Russians, offers to assist the latter against attempts on the part of the Chinese 
to control the railway, and offers of assistance to the Chinese under the terms 
of the Sino-Japanese Military Treaty" are all possible methods for this end. 
The different steps taken by the Japanese to secure control of this railway are 
interesting and instructive. Undoubtedly the organisation of an Inter-Allied 
Railway Commission was a blow to the Japanese so far as the Chinese 
Eastern Railway was concerned, but they got over the difficulty to some 


7 The broad green line under reference corresponds to the heavy broken line running 
north-westwards from the district of Jassaktu Khan to that of Kobdo, and thence round ina 
generally north-easterly direction to the point east of Lake Kossogol whence the light broken 
line (‘the red line’ on original) branches north-eastwards through Lake Baikal as the 
northern limit of Priamurya. 

® Note in original: ‘F.O. Confidential Print No. 64352. Ap 26/1919.’ This report of 
January 31, 1919 (received April 26), is not printed. 

® American Secretary of State, 1909-13. For the proposal in question see Papers relating 
to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1910, pp. 231 ff. 

10 i.e, the Railway Advisory Commission to Russia under the chairmanship of Mr. J. F. 
Stevens: cf. Volume III, No. 613. 
1! See No. 451, note 3. 
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extent by proposing that the question of protection of this railway should not 
be considered as being within the cognisance of the committee. Their next 
step was to endeavour to obtain the consent of the Allied Military repre- 
sentatives at Vladivostock to Chinese troops on the railway being placed 
under the Japanese Supreme Military Command. This proposal was not 
agreed to. Recourse was then had to negotiations with the provincial 
Military Governors whose troops were in occupation of the line, but their 
efforts appear to have failed, and suggestions that the Chinese were interfering 
with the proper working of the railway also failed to produce any effect. The 
strike on the Chinese Eastern Railway’? occurring at a time of disturbance in 
Manchuria, and at the precise moment when Japanese troops were moving 
as reliefs into Trans Baikalia, gave yet another opportunity for the Japanese 
to obtain control of the line. This control has not yet been obtained but 
nevertheless the Japanese have placed their troops on the railway, and will 
no doubt with their characteristic quiet persistence continue their efforts to 
obtain control of the railway. Unless watched and countered at every move 
they will possibly obtain their object in the end. 

Another centre of interest in Manchuria is the Yenchi Fu or Chientao 
district on the Korean border where there is a large colony of Koreans, 
Japanese subjects, who are constantly giving trouble. This district, it will be 
remembered, was a cause of contention between the Chinese and Japanese 
a few years ago. The district is normally garrisoned by a regiment belonging 
to one of the Kirin mixed brigades, but the district is a wild one, and the 
‘hung hutzu’!3 are difficult to control. 

Other centres in North Manchuria which are likely to be of interest are the 
Sungari River and the Pin-hei railway. The question of the navigation of 
the Sungari River by Chinese war vessels has already come up, and a com- 
plicated three-cornered situation has arisen. The Japanese have seized and 
armed some of the vessels of the Amur flotilla and the Russians wish to 
recover these vessels. ‘The Chinese wish to obtain the right of navigation of 
the Sungari for their war vessels and the Russians resist this claim. The 
Japanese again have the opportunity to support the Russians against the 
Chinese at a price, while at the same time to assist the Chinese under 
the terms of the Sino-Japanese Naval Treaty," with the object of sharing in 
the advantages gained. The Pin-hei railway from Aigun to Tsitsihar and to 
Harbin via Mergen would in practice form with the Taonan Fu-Chaoyang- 
Jehol railway, for which Japan has the concession, the equivalent of the 
Aigun—Chinchou railway proposal made by the Americans ten years ago, '4 
and it would be to Japan’s interest to obtain its revision from Russia if 
possible. Japanese troops are stationed at Aigun and other places in that dis- 
trict with the object of preventing Bolshevik penetration into Heilungchiang. 

Barga is another bone of contention. This Mongol district was claimed by 
Heilungchiang Province, but it ejected the Chinese garrisons of Hailar and 
Manchuria Station in 1912 and threw off Chinese allegiance. Although it has 


12 See No. 462, note 1. 
13 i.e. bandits. 14 Cf. note g above. 
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come back to the Chinese fold it has continued to take up a very independent 
attitude, and Russia has special rights in the territory by treaty with China 
Special rights are indispensable to the Russian settlers in the Western portion 
of Transbaikalia, as their cattle have to cross the Argun river into Barga to 
graze at certain seasons of the year. The political and strategic importance 
of Barga to Japan can be clearly seen by a glance at the map. As long as this 
state was independent of China a loophole was given Japan to extend her 
sphere of influence, which reached only to the southern borders. Doubtless 
therefore the Russians preferred that Barga should be subordinate to China 
rather than independent. At the time of the restoration of the monarchy by 
Chang Hsiin in 1917 attempts were made in Barga by a band of Mongols, 
said to be paid and organised by Japanese, to support the restoration. This 
same band of Mongols was put at Semenov’s disposition in 1918, and portions 
still remain with his forces. 

From the sketch map it will be seen that Inner Mongolia has been divided 
up into the Chinese administrative districts of Jehol, Chahar, Suiyuan and 
Kansu. Fengtien has also absorbed a large section of the eastern portion. 
Inner Mongolia is no longer shown as such on modern Chinese maps. 
Autonomous Outer Mongolia consists of the four Khalka Khanates (Tsetsen 
Khan, Tushetu Khan, Sainnoin Khan and Jassaktu Khan) the Oelét and 
other Mongol tribes of the Kobdo district, and a small area near Lake 
Kossogol. Tannu Urianghai is in dispute, as it is claimed by Russia. The 
Altai district, which should really belong to Mongolia, remained under 
Chinese sovereignty when Kobdo and the Khalka Khanates overthrew the 
Chinese garrisons in 1912, and it is now included in Hsinchiang. 

The two centres of interest in Outer Mongolia are Urga, and the Tannu 
Urianghai district. Apart from its position as the seat of the Mongol Govern- 
ment, Urga has a special interest in connection with the railway, so often 
proposed, from Verkhne Udinsk via Kiakhta and Urga to join the Peking 
Suiyuan railway. The many press allusions to proposals for construction in 
the near future of the Verkhne Udinsk—Kiakhta—Urga portion of this railway 
make it probable that projects have recently been under discussion. This 1s 
a railway which, like the Chinese Eastern Railway, is vital to the Japanese 
if the project of a buffer State is to be carried out, and the presence of 
American troops at Verkhne Udinsk may not be altogether welcomed by 
them. Ifso, the Japanese can hardly be blamed if they view with equanimity 
misunderstandings between Semenov’s Russians, whom they support, and 
the Americans, which might lead to the withdrawal of the latter. 

The Tannu Urianghai districts, formed by the upper basin of the River 
Yenesei, known locally as the Kem, is very fully described in Carruthers’ 
Unknown Mongolia. It is a little known region inhabited, since a period earlier 
than the grd century B.c., chiefly by aborigine tribes of Samoyede stock. It 
is also inhabited by Kirghiz and Mongols. The region is shut in by the 
Syansk Mountains on the North, and the Tannu-Ola Range on the South, 
and is only entered by the few routes marked'5 on the sketch map. A number 

18 Omitted from map facing p. 738. 
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of Russian traders, hunters and farmers have settled since 1860 on the banks 
of the River Kem, ‘and their interests are cared for by a Russian official from 
Udinsk, who visits Tannu Urianghai periodically as if it were under Russian 
administration. The Russians claim the Tannu-Ola Range as the southern 
boundary of Tannu Urianghai, partly on the grounds that geographically it 
is a more natural boundary than the Syansk Range, as the upper basin of the 
Yenesei belongs to the Siberian river system. The tribes are nominally under 
the jurisdiction partly of the two Khalka Khanates of Sainnoin and Jassaktu 
and partly by [szc] the Living Buddha at Urga. The Chinese representative at 
Uhiassutai had also formerly jurisdiction over the tribes. 

Apart from its natural riches Tannu Urianghai has considerable impor- 
tance politically and strategically, if considered with regard to the Mongolian 
buffer State and to railway projects. If Lake Baikal is to be the western 
boundary of a Russian autonomous Far East, the boundary of Mongolia 
should have a suitable conformation for purposes of defence. And it is 
desirable from this point of view that the future railway link between the 
Russia[n] Altai and Urga, if controlled by Mongolia, should not be in too 
narrow a corridor between Hsinchiang and Siberia. Hence it is probably to 
the interest of Mongolia that Tannu Urianghai should be included in its 
frontier. The Chinese, who no doubt consider that Mongolia will eventually 
come back under Chinese sovereignty, are taking considerable interest in 
Tannu Urianghai at the present moment, and the Chinese representative at 
Urga keeps urging the Chinese Government to send troops thither to repulse 
the Bolsheviks, who are reported to be showing activity. According to Russian 
reports the Russian settlers have been joined by Bolsheviks who had been 
driven southwards from the Krasnoyarsk area and have taken refuge in 
Tannu Urianghai. Troops under the orders of the Omsk Government are 
reported to have been sent to the Tannu Urianghai frontier against these 
Bolsheviks so that the Chinese have some justification for their desire to 
operate in this region. According to the Chinese press reports a Japanese 
officer visited Tannu Urianghai recently. 

The rest of the Russo-Chinese frontier from Tannu Unanghai to the 
Pamir is, according to the Chinese, in danger from Bolshevik penetration, 
and Bolsheviks are reported to have moved into the Kobdo, Altai, [li and 
Kashgar districts. This is made an excuse for sending Chinese troops to 
Kobdo, and for reinforcing the existing garrisons of China in Hsinchiang. 
These garrisons have been very weak ever since the revolution of 1911-12. 
Before this revolution the formation of mixed brigades of regulars at Urumchi 
and Ili had been begun, and there was a small detachment of regulars at 
Chaguchak in the Altai. The nucleus of a regular force at Kashgar was also 
in existence. In addition there were a number of miscellaneous troops 
enlisted locally from Mohammedan Chinese (Dungans) and others. The 
Chinese troops now however consist of very small detachments in these 
districts, and cannot be considered as of any real value. The desire of the 
Chinese to rectify this unsatisfactory situation is not unnatural. But the 
organisation of an expeditionary force to Hsinchiang is a still more difficult 
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and costly matter than that of an expedition to Mongolia, and not much 

progress has yet been made. The real danger from Bolshevism seems to the 

Chinese to lie in the Ili and Kashgar districts, as these districts border on the 

Bolshevik Governments in Russian Turkestan: the Altai and Kobdo districts 
bordering on Russian territory which is under control of the Omsk Govem- 
ment. In addition the Chinese have not forgotten the troubles in Dzungana 
and the Tarim Basin in the sixties and seventies and realise that their position 
in these regions, inhabited by Mohammedans akin to the ‘Turkomans ol 
Russian Turkestan, is a precarious one. There is also always a danger of a 
Mohammedan rising in Hsinchiang spreading to the Mohammedans of 
Kansu and Shenhsi. 

Perhaps the most important question in the situation caused by the collapse 
of Russia is that of transcontinental railways. China’s safety from penetration 
by an imperialistic Russia lay in the desert region separating China proper 
from Mongolia and Northern Hsinchiang. The trend of Russian expansion 
eastwards by railway building was to push forward in four main directions, 
firstly on the Far East by the Siberian and Chinese Eastern railways, already a 
fait accomplt, secondly on Peking via the projected Kiakhta-Urga—K algan line, 
thirdl[y] on Western Mongolia by railways in the Russian Altai of which the 
Novo Nikolaievsk—Birsk railway had been completed and the Orenburg—Orsk- 
Akmolinsk—Semipalatinsk—Lake Zaisan railway had been already projected 
before the war, and fourthly, in Semiryechya by the Orenburg—Tashkend- 
Vyerny railway, to be linked up with the Altai system at Semipalatinsk. 
Russia’s expansion in the Far East having been blocked by Japan, it was 
natural that she should turn in other directions. But China is too weak in a 
military sense to permit of a railway advance across the continent, and such 
schemes as the Lunghai railway from the China coast at Haichou through 
Hsuchou and Honan Fu to Lanchou in Kansu and hence to Hsinchiang 
have not made progress beyond the initial stages. 

Russia’s weakness has however altered this and a new situation has arisen. 
China wishes to strengthen her position in her outlying districts, Mongolia 
and Hsinchiang cannot remain for ever without railway communications, 
and Russia is not in a position to oppose schemes for railway building as she 
has done in the past out of fear of Chinese penetration into her own term- 
tories. It is now a question as to what Power will have virtual control over 
these railways, whether China can do so alone, or whether Japan will take 
a hand. 

Japan’s military policy on the continent of Asia may be considered either 
from the defensive or from the aggressive point of view. Her aim must be 
to hold off at arm’s length the advance of any militarily strong European 
power to the seas enclosed by the fringe of Japanese Islands from Sagha- 
lien to Formosa. Her first aim must therefore be to prevent any European 
power obtaining possession of a port on those seas which might be the ter- 
minus of a trunk railway from Europe. Vladivostock is now unfortified and 
in Allied occupation. Port Arthur, Mokpo, Masampo and Tsingtao are now 
controlled by Japan. Proposals which have arisen from time to time for the 
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development of a Chinese port in the Gulf of Chihlil [stc] such as Hulutao, 
to be linked up with Chaoyang, have always met with Japanese opposition. 
Weihai Wel is side tracked. Haichou, the proposed terminus of the Lunghai 
railway is unsuitable as a harbour and in any case would be side tracked 
by the Japanese controlled railway from Tsingtao to Hsuchou. Fuchien is 
looked upon as a Japanese sphere, and a foreign port in this province would 
not be permitted, as can be seen by the opposition of Japan to American 
plans for the development of a Chinese naval base at Santuao. 

Japan has thus attained her first aim, and her programme to control all 
trunk railways leading to such ports cannot be considered as purely defen- 
sive. The Eastern Siberian railway systems are to all intents and purposes 
guarded by Japanese troops, the Chinese Eastern Railway is in the melting 
pot. The Taonan Fu—Jehol group of projected railways gives her the power 
in future to move troops North to Manchuria or South to Peking. Japan’s 
exclusion of Mongolia from the operations of the Consortium shows that she 
means to let no other Power control the future railways of Mongolia. She 
has three jumping off places in China, in fact or in contemplation, from 
which to expand by means of her railway policy, firstly Korea from which 
to advance into North Manchuria and Mongolia, secondly Tsingtao from 
which to cut communication between Peking and the South and to advance 
westwards by the Lunghai Railway, and thirdly Foochou, with railway con- 
cessions into the heart of the Yangtzu [sic] valley, and a possible concession 
for a railway to Hong Kong. The last is for the future, but the Mongolian 
projects are in the present. 

Mongolia is of great natural wealth in every way, but as it is undeveloped 
it is often looked upon as of minor importance. If however the schemes of 
the Japanese General Staff should ever be realised, and railways open up the 
country, an enormous transformation will occur. A glance at the sketch 
map shows the central position of Mongolia and the importance it might 
have both in a political and in a military sense. The Power which controls 
this region should be in a position to control the Far Eastern Continent. 
Perhaps the site of ancient Karakorum may again rise from its present 
oblivion. 

D. S. ROBERTSON 


No. 511 
Ser F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received November 24) 


No. 447 [154959/124334/10] 


PEKING, October 1, 1919 

My Lord, 
With reference to my telegram No. 522! of the 25th September, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith a report by Lieutenant-Colonel D. S. Robertson, 


1 Not printed. This telegram (received September 30) had briefly summarized the 
information in enclosure 1 below. 
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Military Attaché to His Majesty’s Legation, recording a conversation with 
General Ting Chin, a high staff officer in the Ministry of War and a trustet 
adviser of General Tuan Chi-jui. 

General Ting’s remarks contain several features of interest, the mos 
notable being the indication given that a section at any rate of the Military 
Party have gone as far as they intend to go with their alliance with Japan, 
and would now welcome the intervention of Great Britain and Amenca 
to redress the balance and prevent the Japanese from obtaining excessive 
advantages from their predominant position. It is undoubtedly true that the 
Chinese have been forced to accept Japanese military and financial assis- 
tance because they have been too weak to offer any resistance and because, 
during the War, the attention of the Western Powers was diverted by more 
urgent problems: and it is possible that many Chinese officers, while making 
use of this Japanese assistance, secretly harbour the hope of being sufficiently 
strong one day to dispense with it. It should be remembered that Tuan 
Chi-jui was closely associated with the civilian party, represented by such 
men as Tsai Ting-kan, Liang Chi-chao, Carson Chang and others, who at 
an early date favoured intervention on the side of the Allies, and that it was 
almost entirely due to him that China did finally declare war on Germany. 
In taking such action, these men had also the interests of their country at 
heart and hoped by openly associating China with the Western Powers to 
obtain the support of the latter when the time came to settle accounts at the 
Peace Conference, not so much with Germany as with Japan. It may be 
argued that China is merely following her time honoured plan of playing off 
one Power against another. Russia can now be neither a danger nor a help, 
and China is accordingly compelled to invoke the aid of Great Britain and 
America to counterbalance the preponderating influence held by Japan. 
Indeed in her present plight of military and financial impotence, this is the 
only course open to safeguard her independence. 

Japanese intrigues in Mongolia are already known to Your Lordship from 
the earlier reports forwarded from this Legation on the subject. In a second 
conversation, a record of which 1s also enclosed, General Ting gave some 
indication of the line of argument that had been brought to bear by Japanese 
officers who had seized the opportunity afforded by the Tibetan negotiation 
to throw on the British some of the odium incurred by Japan over Shantung. 
If the Military Party are sincere in seeking the diplomatic support of Great 
Britain, they are now having an opportunity of proving it by withdrawing 
their opposition to the Tibetan negotiations and allowing the true facts to 
be made known. 


I have, &c., 
J. N. JorDAN 
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ENCLosurR_E 1 IN No. 511 


Report IV from Military Attaché, Peking 
Views of Chinese Military Party 
September 27, 1919 

At an interview a few days ago, Major-General Ting Chin, who is believed 
to be one of the most trusted of Tuan Chi-jut’s staff officers, gave me his views 
confidentially on certain aspects of the present situation. I cannot, of course, 
say how far these are his own views, or those of Tuan Chi-jui, or were given 
with some ulterior object, but General Ting Chin has the reputation of being 
straight, and it is not unlikely that he was quite genuine in his statements. 
If so, these views probably represent the views of that section of the Northern 
Military Party which is not in favour of being tied to Japan. The present 
War Minister and acting Premier, Chin Yiin-peng, is believed in American 
circles to belong to this party, but it is of course difficult to obtain direct proof. 

General Ting Chin commenced by informing me that the real object of 
the Mongolian expedition is to prevent Mongolia falling into the hands of 
the Japanese. The latter, he said, had been sending agents in all directions 
who had been stirring up trouble and intriguing with the Mongol princes to 
get control of the country. There was no intention of sending a large force, 
(he mentioned two regiments, say, 3,000 men) nor was there any idea of 
interfering with the Mongols. But he thought that if Chinese troops were not 
sent into Mongolia there would be nothing to prevent ‘hung hu tzu’ and other 
bandits, both inside the country and on the frontiers of Siberia, from causing 
disturbances, and the Japanese would have a free hand. Their object, he 
said, was to ‘eat up’ Mongolia and Manchuria, as they had eaten up Korea. 
I reminded him of the rumours that the Japanese were behind the Chinese 
expedition to Mongolia with the idea of invoking the terms of the military 
treaty in order to enable them to extend their influence. He replied that this 
was not true, and that he considered the Sino-Japanese Military Treaty to 
be no longer operative now that the war was over. 

He then went on to explain that he had himself assisted at the drawing up 
of the treaty, the secret provisions of which he would be prepared if necessary 
to communicate to Sir John Jordan. But it was essential first of all that Great 
Britain, America and France should give China diplomatic support to enable 
her to withstand Japanese pressure. She had been compelled to do as Japan 
ordered in the matter of the Military Treaty and in other matters simply 
because she was too weak to resist, and the Allies had not been able to give 
her sufficient support. Though short of funds China was a rich country, and 
if the Allies gave help to China they could receive benefits in return. I told 
him that questions such as these lay in the province of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, but he replied that China was now largely in the hands of 
military officers, who had much influence over the policy of the country, and 
that it would be useful to study their views. He added that it was as well we 
should know that the Japanese were working against the Allies in Chinese 
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circles, though inside the Legation Quarter their attitude in diplomat: 
circles might be strictly correct. 

If what General Ting Chin states be true, it is possible that there is a real 
wish on the part of Tuan Chi-jui, or of Chin Yiin-peng to substitute Allied 
for Japanese help, and the Mongolian expedition may be what he states 
it to be, a genuine attempt to prevent Japan from absorbing Mongoha 
General Ting Chin has a good deal to do with this expedition. On the othe 
hand it is hardly credible that Hsii Shu-cheng and other members of the pro- 
Japanese party would agree to these ideas without a fight, and the Mos 
golian expedition has been entrusted to Hsii Shu-cheng as Commissioner for 
the defence of the North West Frontier. 

Doubtless the question is primarily one of finance. Foreign finanaal 
assistance is necessary to the success of the expedition, and the Japanese have 
shown by their declaration to exclude Mongolia from the operations of the 
Consortium that they are not likely to finance an expedition whose object, 
according to General Ting Chin, is to prevent Mongolia falling under 
Japanese influence. 

D. S. ROBERTSON 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 511 


Memorandum 
September 29, 1919 

I asked General Ting Chin to lunch today to meet Sir S. Head and Mr. 
Rose in order that he might have an opportunity of enlarging his views as 
recorded in my Report No. [V2 of September 27. 

Allusion having been made to Tibet, General Ting began by giving a long 
explanation of the necessity of obtaining the consent of Parliament to any 
agreement negotiated with a foreign Power and of the impossibility of with- 
standing popular opinion which, as a result of the Shantung question, was 
extremely sensitive and would object to any agreement concluded with a 
foreign Power at the present time. In fact, he repeated the arguments already 
brought forward for the postponement of the negotiations and in general took 
the line that a demand had been made by Great Britain for the settlement of 
a question which would entail a concession on the part of China. It seemed 
to be new to him that China herself had asked for a settlement. As former 
Head of the Military Intelligence Department at the War Office, General 
Ting might have been expected to be au_fait with questions of this kind, and 
his ignorance of the circumstances attending the opening of the negotiations 
leads to the conclusion that the Military Party have not really studied them. 
This is borne out by his remarks on this subject which seemed to indicate that 
he had received a prejudiced account of the question. 

General Ting then went on to say that there was great ignorance of the 
true attitude of Great Britain in this matter, as the Japanese were always 
impressing the Chinese with the fact that in all their actions with regard to 

2 Enclosure 1 above. 
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Shantung they were being supported by their British Allies, who had given 
them a free hand by the 1917 agreement:3 and that likewise Great Britain 
was taking action in Tibet with the support of Japan. In other words, the 
Japanese had succeeded in inducing several influential people to believe that 
Great Britain and Japan were working together to the detriment of China 
and that there was a direct connection between Japanese designs on Shan- 
tung, Manchuria and Mongolia, and what they were led to believe were 
aggressive designs on the part of Great Britain in the direction of Tibet. He 
himself fully realised that this was not so, but the general public were not 
so well informed: in the popular mind the Treaty of Peace confirmed the 
Japanese allegations and associated all the Allies with the aggressive policy 
of Japan. Later, General Ting admitted that the public agitation on the 
Tibetan question was largely fictitious and almost solely contained in the 
Japanese press. He added that Peking was overrun with Japanese officers 
who were continually pressing their point of view on the Chinese officers 
whom they assiduously frequented, so that it was not to be wondered at if a 
Japanese atmosphere appeared to be created in military circles. But though 
he was aware there was a general opinion among westerners that all the 
Chinese officers were militarists and pro-Japanese, he could state positively 
that this was not the case, and that there was a considerable number who 
held contrary views. 
D.S. R. 
3 See Introductory Note to this Chapter. 


No. $12 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received October 2) 
No. 390 Telegraphic [136373/4004/10] 


TOKYO, October 1, 1919 

Tibet. 

In view of statement of Minister of Foreign Affairs reported in my telegram 
370! that he had already instructed Japanese Ambassador to communicate 
their denial to you, I did not mention message to Chinese Government con- 
templated in last sentence of your telegram 398? thinking suggestion would 
come with greater force from your Lordship. 

On receipt of your telegram 414 [413]3 I at once asked that Chinese 
Government should be informed in exact sense of wording of that telegram 
but Minister for Foreign Affairs considered such message would suggest 
pressure and imply view(s] and wishes on the part of Japanese Govern- 
ment in the matter which was what they decided to avoid. 

After some discussion and a reference by me to your telegram 4214 which 
reached me timely (sic) last night Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs informed 

' See No. 500. 2 No. 492. 3 No. 504. 


4 Not printed. This telegram of September 27, 1919, had summarized that part of 
No. 507 relating to the Tibetan negotiation. 
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me today that if it is to help His Majesty’s Government in their negotiations 
Minister for Foreign Affairs will instruct Japanese Minister at Peking to make 
following communication to Chinese Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

‘In view of erroneous impression created in connection with negotiations 
pending between British and Chinese Governments on question of Tibet, 
Japanese Government desire to make it clear that there is no truth whatever 
in idea that they had wished to influence negotiations now proceeding in 
any way.’ 

Words from ‘Clear’ to end were inserted by me in substitution for Japanese 
draft ‘that it is against their wishes that they should be implicated in any way 
in interruption of negotiations’ which I pointed out was liable to more than 
one interpretation. I said also that it was not (? a matter of) obtaining their 
help but rather of removing a false impression created by action of their 
Legation. 


No. 513 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received November 12) 


No. 397 [A 296/52/45] 


TOKYO, October 2, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a report which I 
have received from the Military Attaché on the subject of Japanese in the 
Philippines. Copy has been sent to the Acting British Consul-General at 
Manila.! 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


' In reply Mr. Paske Smith, H.M. Acting Consul-General at Manila, stated in a 
despatch of October 29, 1919, to Mr. Alston (who transmitted a copy to the Foreign Office 
on November 25: received January 1, 1920): 

‘I agree with Major Brownell that the subject is not to be treated lightly and, if it is 
thought expedient to send a special officer to investigate, I see no objection. At the present 
time, however, the United States Military authorities are engaged in developing a large air 
service camp. Consequently an immediate visit might be misconstrued. If an officer is sent 
later I would suggest he be from the Australian Department as the American authorities are 
thoroughly conversant with the views of Australia on this subject. 

‘I may say that Major Brownell’s report requires correction in one or two minor poimts. 
Davao for instance is not a rice but hemp colony although the large untilled tracts of rice 
land in the Philippines may be one day a deciding factor in possible Japanese aggression. 
Davao too is the only spot where the Japanese are resident in very large numbers. There ts 
no point on Luzon where ten thousand Japanese are gathered. Total of Japanese in the 
Philippines is as stated fifteen to sixteen thousand. 

‘It may also be of interest to Your Excellency that the United States military authorities 
appear greatly interested in an air service station reported to be under construction m 
Formosa and which American officers allege would serve as an excellent base for aerial 
observation over the Philippines. The local American military authorities have secured a 
large appropriation from Washington to make a detailed investigation of alleged Japanese 
designs in the Philippines and Pacific sphere.’ 
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ENCLOsuRE 1 IN No. 513 
Brigadier-General Woodroffe to Mr. Alston 
Report No. LXI 
TOKYO, September 18, 1919 


Japanese in the Philippines 
Sir, 

I have the honour to forward herewith, for your information and such 
action as you may think fit, a copy of a report which I have received from 
Major E. L. D. Brownell, Worcestershire Regiment, upon the Japanese in 
the Philippines. 

Major Brownell, as you are aware, recently passed through Japan on his 
way home from Australia and, as he had spent some time in the Philippines, 
I asked him to kindly let me have the result of his observations there. 

I have, &c., 
C. R. WooDROFFE 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 513 


S.8. EMPRESS OF ASIA, August 26, 1919 
Copy 
Sir, 

In accordance with your wishes, I have the honour to forward the following 
facts for your information. 

When visiting the Phillipines [stc] at the end of July last, I had occasion 
to note the conduct of the Japanese, which I understand is not known out- 
side. From confidential documents which I was privileged to see, and from 
other sources, it appears they are establishing themselves very strongly on 
certain portions of Luzon, and Mindinayo. As an instance of this their 
strength at two points totals ten thousand and twelve thousand respectively. 
The latter figures refer to Dav[a]Jo, the rice colony, which from its general 
position and harbour forms an important strategical point. Evidently their 
policy seems to consist in buying up, or obtaining possession by other means, 
of valuable tracts of country, and in such transactions the inhabitants are 
often intimidated. The influx of the Japanese is also largely in excess of the 
numbers stipulated by the U.S. Government. 

Some officials, with whom I came in contact, are of the opinion that the 
matter should not be lightly regarded. The Phillipinoes, to use their own 
words, speak of it as the ‘Peaceful Penetration’, which they view with much 
suspicion. I feel sure that in the event of our Embassy sending down a 
representative the U.S. officials would gladly place any data before them. 

I state these facts fully realizing what a bone of contention the Pacific 
Islands will be in the near future. During the time I happened to be engaged 
by the Australian Commonwealth Government at Duntroon, there were 
ample opportunities of gauging the situation from the Australian viewpoint, 
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and they agree generally that Japan is casting envious eyes on many of the 
Polynesian groups, and therefore the next storm centre will undoubtedly 
arise in the Pacific, in which England will sooner or later become involved. 

Considering the conflicting interests which must necessarily arise within 
that zone, and drawing one’s own conclusions from the facts stated, there 
may be more than an element of truth in their contention. It struck me very 
forcibly that it would be sound policy to send down a representative from our 
Embassy, who might get in close touch with recent events, and also establish 
a closer relationship with the U.S. officials. Should this course be decided 
upon I would suggest that the officer undertaking such a duty might get in 
touch with the Director of Forestry, Mr. Arthur Fisher, (address—Bureau of 
Forestry, Manila) from whom the U.S. Intelligence Department glean much 
information. The Forestry Department have scores of Survey Parties con- 
tinually operating in the Islands, who are thus in close touch with any 
Japanese movements. 

I have, &c., 
E. L. D. BROWNELL 


No. 514 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 


No. 431 Telegraphic (136373/4004/10| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1919 

Your telegram No. 390.! 

I approve your language to Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs and if he has 
not already done so you should press him to send message as amended by you 
to Japanese Minister in Peking. 

Repeat to Peking. 


1 No. 512. 


No. 515 


Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received October 5) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [137172/7293/23] 


PEKING, October 4, 1919 

Following received from Tokio No. 391 October 2nd. 

I read to Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs' recent despatches from His 
Majesty’s Consul General at (Seoul?) enclosing photographs showing the 
effects of further cases of flogging upon patients brought to hospital for treat- 
ment. Some of these cases had (? occurred) early in month; nine persons 
were (?beaten) daily on three consecutive days, September 2oth, 21st and 
22nd, with thirty stripes? and another (? man) in the same way on September 


1 The text as sent here included the word ‘yesterday’ after ‘Affairs’ (Tokyo Archives). 
2 ‘Strokes’ (Tokyo Archives). 
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23rd, 25th, and 26th. I reminded Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs of often 
repeated assurances given by Japanese Government that steps were being 
taken to prevent recurrence of these brutalities, to punish offenders and to 
introduce reforms. (? It was) evident however, that nothing had yet been 
done to put a stop to these methods of flogging? and I asked what explanation 
I could give to you in forwarding these reports in view of (? sympathetic) 
assurances to you* by Japanese Ambassador on July 18th and July 22nd (See 
your telegrams Nos 3445 and 370°). 

Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was greatly concerned, begged that 
I would send him copies of the despatches and photographs in order that 
enquiries might be made in proper quarters. He assured me that steps were 
being taken to introduce reforms. 

3 This passage as sent read ‘.. . to this barbarous method of flogging’ (Tokyo Archives). 

4 This passage as sent read ‘. . . in view of the definite assurances given to you’ (Tokyo 
Archives). 

5 Not printed: see No. 457, note 2. 

6 Not printed. This telegram of August 13, 1919, summarized that part of No. 464 
relating to Korean affairs. 


No. 516 
Earl Curzon to Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) 


No. 425 Telegraphic (134376/8369/ 10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 4, 1919 


Your telegram No. 508' [of 17th September].? 

As His Majesty’s Government have accepted the proposal of the United 
States Government for the formation of a new four-power consortium, we 
cannot agree to the Japanese proposal for an advance to China by the old 
consortium. 

On the other hand, we learn from Sir C. Addis that the American group, 
in view of the serious financial situation of the Chinese Government and the 
Japanese reservations in regard to the consortium, are about to propose that 
the British, French, and American groups should make a loan at once to 
China without Japanese participation, and intimate their intention to make 
the loan independently if the British and French groups do not agree. 

In order to prevent, if possible, independent action by America and Japan, 
who appear determined to give immediate financial assistance to China, we 
have suggested informally to the Counsellor of the United States Embassy 
that the British, French, American, and Japanese groups should make as 
soon as possible, with the official support of their Governments, a small loan 
to China without prejudice to the discussion now proceeding in regard to the 
exclusion of specific areas from the scope of the consortium or to the condi- 
tions which may be attached to future loans. Loan, which should not exceed. 
£,5,000,000, to be secured on the surplus salt revenues and to be applied 


t No. 499. 2 It would appear that the words in brackets were not telegraphed. 
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solely to meet the urgent needs of China specified in your despatch No. 337! 
of the 17th July. Loan to be conditional on immediate resumption of nege 
tiations between the North and South and on the disbandment of the larg 
number of unnecessary troops, including those raised for the purposes of the 
expedition into Mongolia and of the War Participation Bureau.+ Disband- 
ment and application of proceeds of loan to be under expert control of the 
four groups and Governments. 

Counsellor of the United States Embassy was also informed that we were 
inclined to think it better to endeavour to bring Japan into the consortium 
by allowing her to reserve South Manchuria but not Eastern Inner Mongolia 
than to proceed with a tripartite consortium to the exclusion of Japan, and 
that we understood that the French were likely to agree. 

He undertook to ascertain the opinion of his Government’ on both these 
points, which personally he appeared to view favourably. 

Repeat to Tokyo. 

(Repeated to Washington, No. 1805.) 

3 Not printed. In this despatch (received September 6) Sir J. Jordan had reported that 
the Chinese Government had ‘applied to the old consortium banks for an advance of 
$4,000,000 monthly for a period of six months to tide them over their present critical 
financial position’. (Cf. No. 487.) In this connexion Sir J. Jordan had referred in particular 
(i) to the fact that ‘during the past five months the Government has been compelled to 
contract numerous short term loans aggregating over $20,000,000. All of these short term 
loans were contracted from Chinese banks at Shanghai, Tientsin and Peking, which have 
now been cleaned out and depend on the repayment of their loans by the Government to 
prevent their early collapse. A critical financial situation affecting the whole country s 
therefore at hand’; (ii) to ‘enormous arrears in military payments. In spite of all efforts of 
the Government, the monthly military expenditure still amounts to about $10,000,000’; 
(iii) to the circumstance that ‘the general administrative departments, including educational 
and industrial institutions are suffering greatly from lack of funds, and unless relief is forth- 
coming the Government state that peaceful conditions, both within the Capital and in the 
Provinces will be hard to maintain’. 

4 The Chinese War Participation Bureau had been constituted in Peking in 1917 with 
the original object of training Chinese forces for participation in the First World War. 

5 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, pp. 491-2. 


No. 517 
Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received October 5) 


No. 531 Telegraphic [137171/8369/10| 
PEKING, October 4, 1919 

(? My telegram No. 508.)! 

United States Chargé d’Affaires informs me Japanese Minister told him 
yesterday that in view of continued gravity of situation and prospect of 
disorders which would affect Japanese interests Japanese Government had 
decided to act independently and to make a monthly advance of four million 
dollars to Chinese Government for a period of six months. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


t No. 499. 
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No. 518 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received October 7) 
No. 532 Telegraphic (138217/8369/10} 


PEKING, October 4, 1919 


Your telegram! repeated from Tokio, regarding Japanese claim for ex- 
clusion from Consortium of areas in Manchuria and Mongolia. 

Japanese Ambassador’s definition practically corresponds with Japanese 
spheres of influence settled by Secret Treaties of 1907 and 1912 with Russian 
and British? Governments (see map with confidential print, January 12th, 
1914, section 3, No. 1508).3 Only exception is that in Secret Treaty of 1912 
(? line) of division between what Japanese Ambassador describes as Inner 
Mongolia and Eastern Inner Mongolia is parallel of latitude* on which 
Peking is situated, whereas in Japanese Ambassador’s definition this line is 
interpreted to include part of Selingol League (sic) which lies west of 
(? parallel). It would have been simpler if His Excellency had merely stated 
Japan’s claim included areas assigned to her under Secret Treaties with 
Russia with addition of western portion of Lea[? gues]. Territory of these 
Leagues has since May 1914 been treated for administrative purposes as part 
of China. 

Japan, it will be remembered, made a determined effort to get her claims 
in Southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia recognised in Treaty 
which she extorted under threat of an ultimatum from China in 1915, and 
succeeded in securing among other things priority of railway rights in these 
regions. But the Secret Treaties have never so far as I know been published 
or disclosed to China, and their endorsement by Powers connected with 
Consortium would (? in all) probability create an (? explosion of) public 
feeling similar to that which occurred in the case of Shantung. The two 
questions would naturally be associated in public mind from (? fact that) 
both formed part of negotiations of 1915 and that Secret Treaties existed in 
both cases. 

Japan has a clear right to exclusion from Consortium of all acquired 
rights which have been made effective, such as South Manchurian Rail- 
way, Antung—Mukden (? rights) &c., but her present claim calls for absolute 
exclusion of a large region and confirmation of Secret Treaties which con- 
template virtual partition of Chinese territory. 

A consortium founded on such a basis would, I fear, start its existence with 
a stain upon its character. 

Repeated to Tokio. 

! This telegram No. 419 of September 27, 1919, to Tokyo (not printed) had summarized 
that part of No. 507 relating to Japanese reservations with regard to areas in Manchuria 
and Mongolia. 

2 It was suggested on the filed copy that this word was a mistake for ‘Japanese’. 

3 Not printed: cf. No. 510, note 4. 

4 It was suggested on the filed copy that this phrase was a mistake for ‘meridian of 
longitude’. S The text here is uncertain. 
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No. 519 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received October 8) 


No. 397 Telegraphic [138668/4004/10] 
TOKYO, October 6[ 5], 1915 

My telegram 390.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs sent me yesterday substance (? of report) of 
investigations of Japanese Minister in Peking into alleged Japanese inter- 
ference in Tibetan negotiations. 

After stating that there is absolutely no foundation for allegation which 3 
wholly a Chinese fabrication the report describes Minister’s interview([s] with 
His Majesty’s Minister and Chinese Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Latter recited to Japanese Minister substance of what both he and President 
had told Sir J. Jordan (see Peking telegrams 474,? (? 4)773 and 4854 to 
Foreign Office) about opposition in China, the great change which had come 
over Chinese thought as a result of the war and grave consequences which 
might result from concluding negotiations without consulting public opinion. 
Japanese Minister told Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs that telephone 
message from his Legation was merely for the purpose of information and 
perfectly devoid of all other meaning. At a subsequent interview Japanese 
Minister said that there was absolutely no ground for Banzai allegation. 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs in reply said he also had made (? invest- 
gations and) had found allegation entirely without foundation. He had 
consequently explained (? to) British Minister that story of Japanese inter- 
ference was untrue and that’ British Minister was quite satisfied with ex- 
planation. 


' No. 512. 2 See No. 479, note 8. 
3 No. 480. + No. 488. 
5 The text as sent here read ‘and the’ (Tokyo Archives). 


No. 520 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 


No. 435 Telegraphic [137171/8369/ 10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 7, 1919 


Peking telegram No. 531! [of 4th October].? 

You should lose no time in enquiring of Japanese Government if the report 
is true, and if so, you should endeavour to persuade them not to make them- 
selves, or allow the Japanese group to make, this independent advance until 
His Majesty’s Government are able to submit to the Japanese Government 
and the other Governments concerned their alternative proposal for an 

1 No. 517. : 
2 It would appear that the words in brackets were not telegraphed. 
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immediate small loan to China by the British, French, American, and 
Japanese groups which is outlined in my telegram No. 4253 to Peking. 

You should point out to Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs that the 
British and French Governments have accepted unreservedly the proposal of 
the United States Government for the formation of a four-power consortium 
in the place of the existing one, and that the Japanese Government have also 
accepted the scheme subject only to certain reservations in respect to specific 
areas which are now under discussion. In these circumstances, it does not 
appear desirable that one of the groups in the old consortium should make 
an independent advance to the Chinese Government, which presumably is 
to be repaid eventually out of the proceeds of a loan to be issued by the new 
consortium. | 

You should warn the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs confidentially 
that His Majesty’s Government fear that if the Japanese group insist on 
taking action independently, not only of their colleagues in the old con- 
sortium, but also of the American group, it may force the hands of the other 
Governments and groups for the protection of their own interests to make 
an independent arrangement with the Chinese Government and to pro- 
ceed without Japanese co-operation, a result which would be greatly to be 
deprecated. 


Repeat to Peking. 
Repeated to Washington (No. 1825) and Paris (No. 1143). 
3 No. 516. 


No. 521 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received November 11) 


No. 406 [150786/951/23] 


TOKYO, October 7, 1919 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a Report which I 
have received from the Military Attaché to this Embassy on the subject of 
the policy of the General Staff. 


I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 521 
Brigadter-General Woodroffe to Mr. Alston 


Copy. Report No. LXV 
TOKYO, October 4, 1919 


Policy of the General Staff 
Sir, 
I have the honour to inform you that the weekly meetings of the Military 
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Attachés at the General Staff Office, which have been in abeyance during the 
summer months, were resumed on September 25th, and I attended as usual 
at 2 p.m. In future they will be held twice a month instead of every week, 
and only the Military representatives of Nations actually concerned in the 
Siberian situation will be invited—that is to say, the British, French, Russian. 
American, Italian and Czecho-Slovak. 

The Vice Chief of the General Staff, Lieut. General Fukuda Masataro, 
was present, and he opened the meeting by reading a carefully prepared 
speech of welcome, which he concluded by saying that he wished it to be 
clearly understood by the Allied Military Attachés that the doors of the 
General Staff were always open to them, and that in the event of our ever 
requiring direct information he would be invariably at our disposal whenever 
we cared to make an appointment. 

The announcement, coupled with the fact that it came from the Vice 
Chief, who attended the meeting personally for the first time, is of interest 
because it may possibly mean a change of policy on the part of the General 
Staff. As you are aware the General Staff in Japan is only under the Minister 
for War in so far as questions of general policy and administration are con- 
cerned. In all other matters the Chief of the Staff reports direct to the 
Emperor, a fact that has always made one suspect the possibility of the 
General Staff being able to interfere with the trend of affairs in foreign 
countries, unknown to the Minister of War. I only last week suggested such 
a thing to His Excellency, but he denied that it was possible, although he 
appeared to take considerable interest in the remark. As examples, I would 
quote the alleged interference by the Japanese in the Tibetan negotiations, 
the War between the North and South in China, and the suspected Japanese 
support of Semenoff in Siberia. 

Hitherto the proper channel of communication for a foreign Attaché in 
Tokio has been through the Private Secretary to the War Minister, and it 
has not been considered correct to approach the General Staff officially 
unless the sanction of the War Minister has been obtained. Any information, 
therefore, received from the General Staff otherwise than through the above 
channel has been regarded as a personal act of friendship, or at most as semi- 
official. General Fukuda knows that on account of his German experience! 
he has been suspected of Pro-German tendencies, an impression which he 1s 
most anxious to dispel. His invitation, therefore, may have some such signifi- 
cance, and may moreover mean that the General Staff has been told that they 
are suspected of now and then acting on their own initiative without the War 
Minister’s authority, or it may mean that they have decided to be more 
communicative in future. It is interesting to note that the Vice Chief’s re- 
marks were made on the day after Mr. Hara delivered his notable address 
at the luncheon given in honour of Baron Makino, in which the Prime 
Minister is reported to have said:—‘The War has brought about the dawn 
of a new era in the World and in future international affairs are to be 
managed through the co-operation of the Powers. The result is that Mili- 

1 Cf. No. 528. 
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tarism has been absolutely discarded and the Powers are to work conjointly 
for the sake of World Peace. In every country there are men who find it hard 
to abandon old ideas. They remain blind to the general current of the 
World, and strive for the acquisition of rights and interests.’ 

In the course of conversation a few nights ago with an Officer of the 
General Staff, whose sentiments are very Pro-British, I was much struck by 
his informing me that there are at present two distinct factors amongst the 
Officers at Headquarters, and that the feeling between the two is running 
very high. The one Party realizes that the Military can no longer remain 
a sect apart from the World in general, that they must study and take an 
interest in World politics, and that the days of Military secrets are over. 
(He even suggested that Mobilization returns should no longer be treated as 
secret.) The other party, and he informed me that many Officers who have 
lately returned from Europe are the most conservative of all, insists that far 
too much information is given to Military Attachés and that it is absolutely 
necessary for the General Staff to maintain their past policy of secrecy. I, at 
any rate, attribute General Fukuda’s offer to the efforts of this Officer and 
a few others, who wish to work in with the Allies, and it remains to be seen 
whether any real value can be attached to it. 

At any rate, we now have official authority to approach the General Staff 
direct, an invitation of which I propose to make the fullest possible use. 

I have, &c., 
C. R. Wooprorr[E] 


No. 522 
Letter from Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Tilley (Recetved November 11) 


Unnumbered [150925/951/23] 


TOKYO, October 7, 1919 
My dear Tilley, 

Among the subjects connected with the Far East which will come up for 
discussion with Sir Charles Eliot at the Foreign Office! one of the most im- 
portant and urgent will no doubt be that of the continuation of the Alliance. 

The first question which appears to present itself is, “Can the Alliance con- 
tinue in its present shape under the altered conditions now existing?’ 

I venture personally to doubt it. The main object of the Alliance is ‘the 
maintenance of the ¢erritorial rights of the High Contracting Parties in the 
regions of Eastern Asia and India, and the defence of their special interests 
in the said regions’? 

Russia was primarily the Power aimed at in this understanding; but 

1 Sir C. Eliot was returning to England via Peking and Tokyo (cf. No. 529) upon the 
relinquishment of his office of High Commissioner in Siberia prior to his being appointed 
H.M. Ambassador in Tokyo. 

2 See paragraph (c) of the preamble of the Anglo-Japanese treaty of 1911, printed in 
British and Foreign State Papers, vol. civ, p. 173. 
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Russia has crumbled to pieces, and Germany is utterly defeated. Our mutual 
‘territorial rights’ and our ‘special interests’ are therefore no longer menaced, 
—unless Japan regards the United States as a menace to her special interests, 
—and the chief ratson d’étre of the Alliance would in consequence appear to 
have ceased to exist. 

There is a further question. 

Is not the Alliance in its present shape incompatible with the provisions of 
the League of Nations? 

I am inclined to think it is, and apparently the same opinion is not un- 
common in Japan, the opinion having on various occasions been publicly 
expressed that if Japan’s arrangement with Great Britain is to remain in 
existence it must, if the League become an accomplished fact, be modified. 

Assuming then that the Alliance cannot preserve its present shape, should 
it be 

(a) modified so as to meet the requirements of the League, or 

(b) dropped entirely? 

Before attempting to answer this question it may be advisable to consider 
for a moment precisely what we want in the Far East. 

I take it that we want 


(a) above all things peace and the rehabilitation of China, 

(6) to work in full harmony and co-operation with the United States, and 

(c) to preserve, if possible, friendly relations with Japan and to secure her 
genuine co-operation in the peaceful development of the Far East. 


It would seem then that, provided the provisions of the League allow it, 
there is still room for some kind of arrangement with Japan, not an alliance 
but a friendly understanding (an entente cordtale) which might not even be in 
writing. I question if the League of Nations is really understood in this 
country, or if much confidence is reposed in it; on the contrary it would 
appear to be regarded in many quarters with suspicion. The existence of 
a friendly understanding between ourselves and Japan would put us in a 
position, I think, to do something in the way of dissolving these doubts and 
suspicions; it would also enable us to speak with greater frankness than would 
otherwise be possible; it would permit of our exercising a certain amount of 
pressure in order to bring the Japanese into line with ourselves and to keep 
them there; and finally it would help us to play the part of mediator between 
the United States and Japan should need arise. 

I think that, generally speaking, the Japanese would welcome the con- 
tinuance of the Alliance even in the diluted form of an understanding of the 
kind just mentioned. In certain circles in Japan there undoubtedly is a 
feeling in favour of breaking away from the Alliance, which hampers inde- 
pendence of action, but I have no reason to believe this sentiment general; 
on the contrary I think most people would prefer the continuance of the old 
arrangement,—which has now acquired a certain sentimental value by 
reason of its age,—to no understanding at all. 

Since the days when first we entered into our engagement with Japan the 
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policies of the two countries have drifted apart. We want a rehabilitated 
China; it is at least doubtful if this is the desire of Japan’s present rulers. 
We wish to have done with ‘spheres of interest’ in China; Japan’s desire seems 
rather to perpetuate them. At the present moment British sentiment in the 
Far East is undoubtedly hostile to Japan and all in favour of co-operation 
with America. I firmly believe that rehabilitation is the only sound and safe 
policy; but we want to accomplish this, if by any means it is possible, not 
in spite of but tn co-operation with Japan. And I believe that any understanding 
which would make her feel that we had no desire to isolate her would prob- 
ably be helpful in keeping her in line. I do not deny however that her 
attitude at present is not very promising. 

The Japanese are well aware of and resent the feeling against them, and 
there are many who see in the present impetus towards solidarity between 
the Americans and our nationals in the Far East not only a menace to ex- 
pansionist dreams, but also the spectre of a ‘white peril’. They are not of 
necessity hypocritical in their expressed fear that China may in the process 
of rehabilitation become economically the slave or dependent of the great 
capitalistic Powers, the United States particularly, nor is their anxiety lest 
such an ending imperil their own existence pure bluff. 

In considering the question of an understanding one thing however is clear, 
and that is that the attitude of America is of very much greater importance 
to us than is any arrangement with Japan. Is America determined to go 
through with this business of the rehabilitation of China? Is she prepared to 
‘play the game’ with us, or is she, when it suits her, going to leave us in the 
lurch? If we know that we can rely on her loyal help through thick and thin 
the situation seems to me much simplified. At the same time the desirability 
of retaining Japan’s good-will remains a matter of considerable importance, 
since the process of rehabilitation in the face of a hostile and intriguing Japan 
would be one of great difficulty. But in view of what has just happened in 
Europe one is prepared to face almost any difficulty in finding a peaceful 
solution in international problems. 

The ideal arrangement would be a union, embracing the United States, 
Japan, and Great Britain, pledged to rehabilitate China, and to assure the 
peaceful development of this part of the world; but feeling in Japan against 
America and in some parts of America against Japan is so strong at present 
that anything of this kind seems difficult if not impossible of attainment for 
the moment. American politicians would probably in any case do their best 
to wreck it. 

So, unless we are prepared to dispense with an arrangement or alliance 
altogether, I can think of nothing better than the friendly understanding 
mentioned earlier. I do think however that in this matter no steps should be 
taken before the fullest and the frankest explanations have been given the 
Americans. They should be told quite honestly and openly what we want 
to do and why we want to do it, lest they imagine we are leaguing ourselves 
with the Japanese against them. The position of mediator would be neither 
easy nor comfortable, for there is always the danger that the mediator may 
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become the object of the distrust and dislike of both parties. Americans have 
already in the past accused us of being too much bound by our alliance with 
Japan; while the Japanese look with suspicion on our increasingly close re- 
lations with the United States. The interests at stake are however so great 
and the necessity for securing the co-operation of Japan in the rehabilitation 
of China of such importance,—if that rehabilitation 1s to be peaceful in its 
progress,—that, provided the League of Nations permits and we have the 
good-will of our new friends, the Americans, we might well, even at the nsk 
of occasional misunderstandings, try to perpetuate the old Alliance in the 
modified form of a friendly understanding, if a suitable formula can be 
evolved in which to embody it. There is of course a possibility that if and 
when the League comes into being it may work so efficiently that under- 
standings of any kind whatever may become entirely superfluous. This 
would be the most satisfactory solution of all; but in the meanwhile we 
have nothing much to justify the entertaining of this hope. 

What I have written above is based on the assumption that the League of 
Nations comes into existence. There is always of course a risk that our 
desires in this direction may be disappointed, and that we may have in conse- 
quence to find a solution for our Far-Eastern difficulties outside the League. 
What then would be our position with regard to the Alliance? The question 
is too complicated to be dealt with in a cursory manner in a letter; so I will 
not hazard much in the way of opinion on the subject. But I take it that the 
altered conditions referred to at the beginning of this letter and the conflict 
of views and policies which now exists between ourselves and our Allies 
would make the renewal of the Alliance very difficult if not actually im- 
possible. I think there is httle doubt that it is to America that most English- 
men are looking for support in the Far East in future and that it is on the 
possibility of an Anglo-American understanding that they are building. If 
this were feasible and the two nations could co-operate loyally for the re- 
habilitation of China I think we could regard with something like equanimity 
the complete disappearance of any understanding with Japan; but if such 
an understanding were not possible, and we were left to deal with Japan 
alone the position would be most difficult, the more so as she would probably 
at once seek friends elsewhere. The idea of an Alliance between Russia, 
Germany, and Japan is not new, and on several occasions lately it has been 
openly discussed in the press. A combination of this kind we could not view 
with equanimity, and we should have if possible to prevent its consumma- 
tion. (See my v. private & conf. letter Oct. 1.)3 

I have endeavoured to consider the question without prejudice and think- 
ing only of what is likely to assist most in the peaceful development of this 
part of the world. Were it a matter of sentiment I think there is little doubt 
that feeling among foreigners in the Far East would be overwhelmingly 
against Japan. It is impossible to review her share in the moulding of history 
in this part of Asia during the last twenty-five years without experiencing 
a feeling of deep disappointment, and of the part she played during the recent 

3 Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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war it is not easy to write without showing feeling. But resentment should 
not blind us to the fact that it will be a matter of the greatest difficulty to 
ensure the rehabilitation of China without her good-will. It is for us then to 
endeavour to retain it. 

In order to give you ‘another opinion’ on the subject I enclose an interest- 
ing memorandum drawn up independently by Wingfield,+ who has carefully 
examined the question from the point of view of League of Nations. You will 
observe that he also is of opinion that the Alliance cannot continue in its 
present form. 

I hope that our views may be of some assistance to you in dealing with the 
matter. 

Yours ever, 


B. ALSTON 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 522 
Memorandum by Mr. C. Wingfield 


1. As we have no information from the Foreign Office as to the discussions 
that must have taken place in Paris respecting the effect of the League of 
Nations Covenant upon the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, or as to the extent to 
which we have an understanding with America for co-operation in China, 
I venture to put on paper the following considerations with regard to the 
question of the renewal or prolongation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
which we are at liberty to denounce from July 13th next. It seems to me 
essential, for the due consideration of most of the big questions that arise in 
this part of the world, to know whether our future policy is to be co-operation 
with militaristic Japan or with Democratic America and the League of 
Nations. We cannot afford to break away from Japan unless we can rely 
upon the constant support of the League (i.e., America): but with the assur- 
ance of that support we may be able to bring about the co-operation of 
Japan in the policy of the League satisfactory to both the United States and 
ourselves. I trust therefore that our policy will be decided and communicated 
to us at the earliest possible moment after ratification of the Peace Treaty. 

2. Unless the United States of America ratify the Peace Treaty and 
become members of the League of Nations, that League, which includes 
neither Russia nor Germany, will be bereft of its essential characteristic of 
universality, and will obviously have failed in acquiring the moral and 
material weight contemplated by those who drafted its Covenant. It is not 
necessary for my present purpose to embark upon speculations as to what 
will in such circumstances be the attitude of the various Powers towards the 
League; and I desire only to consider the situation which will arise when, 
by the ratification of the Treaty by America and by some other Great Power 
in addition to Great Britain, the League Covenant becomes binding upon 
both of us. We shall then be bound to consider without delay the effect of 
our new obligations towards the members of the League of Nations upon 

4 First Secretary in H.M. Embassy in Tokyo. 
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those we now have to Japan, and the necessity or desirability of prolonging 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

3. Paragraph 20 of the League of Nations Covenant binds members of the 
League who have undertaken any obligations inconsistent with its terms to 
take immediate steps to secure release from such obligations. I venture to 
think that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance may be an obligation of this nature, 
and that we are consequently bound either to denounce it or to take as soon 
as possible the necessary steps to ensure that our obligations under it will be 
brought into undoubted consonance with the spirit of the League Covenant 
It is true that paragraph 21 of the latter instrument provides that ‘nothing 
in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of international 
engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional understandings like 
the Monroe Doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace’, but I do not 
think that this is an international undertaking of the nature there contem- 
plated, nor that, even though the Alliance does remain valid despite the 
Covenant, we can view with equanimity any incompatibilities between our 
obligations under the two instruments. 

4. In the preamble to the Treaty of Alliance its objects are declared 
to be the preservation of the general peace in Eastern Asia and India and 
of the independence and integrity of China, and the maintenance of the 
principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all nations. 
These objects are in complete consonance with the spirit of the Covenant; 
but ‘the maintenance of the territorial rights of the High Contracting Parties in 
the regions of Eastern Asia and India, and the defence of their special interests 
in the said regions,’ which are also declared to be objects of the Alliance, 
may well be interpreted as involving obligations incompatible with those of a 
member of the League of Nations. Recent events haveshown that Japan claims 
to have special interests if not territorial rights, not only in Shantung, but 
also in Manchuria, Mongolia, and other parts of China. It seems difficult to 
reconcile our obligation of supporting such claims, ifcalled upon to doso under 
the Alliance, with our duty towards the other membersof the League of Nations, 
and especially towards China, should she join the League and call upon us, 
under paragraph 10, ‘to respect and preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and the existing political independence’ of her Empire. 

5. Moreover paragraph 23 (e) of the League Covenant binds us to make 
provision to secure and maintain freedom of communication and of transit and 
equitable treatment for the commerce of all members of the League. It seems 
doubtful, to say the least, whether the support that we may be asked to give to 
Japanese policy in China under the Alliance will in every case be calculated to 
further these objects, particularly in so far as Shantung, Manchuria, and 
Mongolia are concerned. It is indeed true that the preamble to the Alliance 
states that it aims at ‘the preservation of the common interests of the Powers in 
China by ensuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese Empire 
and the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all 
nations in China’; but we have learnt by experience that our Ally’s inter- 
pretation of her interests and rights in China is not always compatible with 
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our aims or with the spirit of the League of Nations. The attitude which 
Japan will now adopt with regard to the consortium may serve to give us a 
clear indication of the possibility of avoiding any obvious antithesis between 
our obligations to her under the Treaty of Alliance and those to other members 
of the League of Nations under the still unratified Peace Treaty. 

6. It may, however, be argued that, since the Covenant was signed after 
the Alliance, Japan may be held to have consented to any modifications of the 
latter instrument involved in the fact that both countries are members of 
the League, and that the Alliance will therefore have to be interpreted hence- 
forward in the spirit of the Covenant of the League of Nations. And if this is 
so, do we not gain solid advantages from the maintenance of the Alliance 
whilst losing nothing by reason of the incompatibility of Japan’s policy with 
that of ourselves and other members of the League? It behoves us therefore 
to enquire whether, in virtue of the Alliance, we enjoy such a measure of 
increased protection for our interests and of enhanced good-will on the part 
of our allies as to justify the continuance of that treaty in its present, or in a 
modified form. 

7. Under paragraph 10 of the Covenant we are entitled to claim the sup- 
port of all members of the League against acts of aggression on our frontiers, 
whilst paragraph 11 gives us the right to bring to the attention of the Assembly 
or of the Council of the League ‘any circumstance whatever affecting inter- 
national relations which threaten[s] to disturb either the peace® or the good 
understanding between nations upon which peace depends’. These_safe- 
guards seem sufficient for our purpose. Our safety in Asia must depend 
chiefly upon ourselves. And it seems to me very doubtful whether we can 
depend, even if the Alliance were maintained in its present form, upon 
having the effective support of Japan in all complications that might arise, 
or upon ourselves being willing to make use of purely Japanese assistance, 
were it proferred. 

In August 1914, after inviting Japanese aid to guard the Far Eastern trade 
routes, we were very loath to accept the naval and military aid offered and were 
inclined to insist on galling restrictions upon its scope; whilst press discussions 
in this country and our knowledge of the encouragement given here to Indian 
sedition serve to show how grudging and undependable would be the help we 
might expect from Japan in any complications affecting India. Moreover 
the danger from Russia, which was chiefly in the minds of those who nego- 
tiated the original alliance, and that from Germany, which has faced us in 
more recent times, have alike passed away, for the time being and as far as 
the regions of Eastern Asia and India are concerned at all events. I can 
therefore see very little positive advantage for Great Britain in the main- 
tenance of the Alliance, provided that the League of Nations is duly ratified 
by the United States and other nations. 

8. Of the indirect advantages arising out of the friendly relations which 
might be expected to result from the fact of an alliance existing between two 


5 Article 11 of the Covenant of the League of Nations here read ‘. . . to disturb inter- 
national peace’, &c. 
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nations it is impossible to speak with any certainty, since the factors to be 
weighed are variable, elusive and difficult to estimate. I venture, however, 
to express the opinion that these advantages are growing steadily less and 
less as the Japanese people grow more accustomed to be treated as equals by 
the Great Powers, and as they find the benefits to be derived from the Alliance 
with us diminishing as the result of the divergency in our policies in Chima 
and of our closer co-operation with the United States in that country. The 
pact is in fact obsolescent, and it has even lost much of its sentimental value. 

g. Some of the disadvantages of the existence of the Alliance have been 
adverted to above: namely that our obligations under the two treaties may 
be incompatible; that we are bound to co-operate with a Power whose policy 
is opposed to our interests and whose political ideas are inconsistent with 
ours; and that we are unlikely to reap positive benefits as a reward for incur- 
ring these disadvantages. But there is the further important consideration 
that our position as an ally of Japan, in addition to hampering us in carrying 
out our natural policy in the Far East, may also injure our relations with 
other members of the League of Nations, particularly with the United States 
and with China, which may well expect of us a friendly co-operation in 
Carrying out policies to our mutual advantage, whilst on the other hand we 
may be called upon by Japan to support her against them, and possibly, as 
in the past, to take no political action in China without consulting before- 
hand with our Far Eastern ally. 

10. I admit that there is some considerable measure of sentimental advan- 
tage in the continuance of the Alliance which has, despite its compara- 
tively short duration, acquired a degree of historical venerability: delicate 
matters can be treated between Allies with less fear of offence, and the press 
of each party to the Alliance acquire in time a special degree of restraint in 
handling matters which affect the other. But nevertheless I hold that, unless 
the policy of Japan is to be very materially altered in the future, it is desirable 
that the Alliance should terminate. The manner of its end is however of 
considerable importance. It would be very possible for controversy to arise 
between the press of the two countries in connection with a denunciation of 
the Alliance, resulting in a lasting embitterment of the relations between the 
two peoples. It would perhaps be the simplest solution for the Council of the 
League of Nations to decide that this Alliance, not being purely defensive, 
is incompatible with membership of the League, the parties to it being con- 
sequently called upon to terminate it. The alternative would appear to 
be for us to invite Japan to agree to the adoption of an amendment to the 
Alliance whereby the stipulations of that treaty would be specifically declared 
not to involve support of any policy of which the Council of the League 
of Nations disapproved by a majority vote. Such a modification of our 
present obligations would, I venture to think, be but logical in present 
circumstances; and it could not at all events be held to be a sign of any 
spirit of unfriendliness to our allies of the Far East. Cw 
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After reading the draft from Mr. Alston to Mr. [sic] Tilley of the 7th 
instant® I venture to add a word of explanation to the above memorandum. 
I advocate that the policy to be pursued in China by Great Britain, America 
and Japan should be laid down by the Council of the League of Nations and 
that therefore any engagement or understanding to which we are parties 
should have for its main object the furtherance of this joint policy. If the 
Alliance can be made an instrument for carrying out such a joint policy, by 


all means preserve it. 
Cc. W. 


4 [ste] /10/19. 
6 See above. 


No. 523 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received October 9) 


No. goo Telegraphic [138684/8369/ 10] 
TOKYO, October 8[7], 1919 

Peking telegram No. 531.! 

I took an opportunity to-day to show Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs 
paragraph which appeared in Japan Advertiser a day or two ago to the effect 
that an understanding has been reached between Japan, Great Britain and 
France whereby Japan was to make loan to China of 24,000,000 yen for 
relief of situation in China. Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs said this was 
of course nonsense. I observed some colour had been lent to statement by 
another report that Japanese were about to make monthly advances of 
4,000,000 dollars to Chinese Government for certain period. Vice Minister 
for Foreign Affairs emphatically denied any foundation for such report. 
His Excellency outlined stages through which recent request of Chinese for 
a loan of £4,000,000 had passed, and mentioned that bankers in Peking had 
recommended that money should be found. Governments concerned (? had) 
however, replied, until their policy had been decided, that request? could not 
be complied with and Japanese Government had no intention whatever of 
acting independently. 

3 No. 517. 

2 The text as sent here read ‘. . . replied that until their policy had been decided 
the request’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 


No. 524 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received October 10) 


No. 534 Telegraphic [139457/8369/10] 
PEKING, October 8, 1919 


Tokio telegram No. 400.! 
I have seen United States Chargé d’Affaires who has given me following 
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paraphrase of telegram which he sent to Washington October 2nd [3rd] 
reporting statement made to him by Japanese Minister on that day. 

‘Confidentially informed on October 3rd Japanese Minister called at 
United States Legation to express apprehension he feels unless there is [st] 
financial assistance given soon to Peking Government there would be general 
disorder soon throughout North China. He referred to suggestion which 
Japanese Government made to old consortium that a loan be arranged for 
by old consortium. He stated that there had been no reply received from 
London to consortium banks’ request for instructions and that since principal 
sufferers would be the Japanese if disorders break out it would be necessary 
for Japan to act independently in financing of Peking Government if such 
(? cannot be) done through consortium. Hope was expressed by him that 
cooperation would be lent by American financiers in a loan of which a part 
should be allowed Southern Government at Canton.’2 

Repeated to Tokio. 


2 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, p. 523- 


No. 525 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received October 12) 


No. 402 Telegraphic [140187/8369/10] 
TOKYO, October 8, 1919 


Baron Hayashi, formerly Japanese! Minister at Peking, now Governor 
General at [of] Kwantung, is here on leave. (? In interview) to Press he has 
criticised Japanese policy in China during last few years and equally foreign 
Governments, for having done no better. The best way, he said, to stop 
foreign criticism was for Japan to stop doing improper things. As for reserving 
Manchuria and Mongolia for Japanese loans, what was use of Japan obtain- 
ing concessions by means of ultimatum[s] and then neglecting to develop 
them? The only way to bring about peace in China was in his opinion to 
give Northern Government unqualified support and before discussing loans 
to China it was necessary to win the hearts of Chinese and of Chinese 
Government. Tsingtau, he pointed out, was now so fully in Japanese hands 
that even if an international settlement were established the only quarters 
left are only fit for factories, &c. He advocated better treatment for Chinese 
in Tsingtau than they receive in Shanghai. Above is in accordance with 
Baron Hayashi’s usual outspoken methods. 

Confidential. In conversation with me His Excellency observed it would 
require some 300,000,000 yen to carry out options held by Japan in Man- 
churia and some further three to four hundred million to rebuild harbours, 
docks, &c., at Dairen.2, Government could not put up this money and he was 
an advocate of their joining consortium and then for each party to build their 
own railways with consortium money. 


1 This word was not present in the text as sent (Tokyo Archives). 
2 The text as sent here read ‘. . . at Dairen and elsewhere’ (Tokyo Archives). 
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A Peking telegram to Japan Advertiser states only United States have re- 
mained firm against Japan’s demand for exclusion of Manchuria and Mon- 
golia from consortium, while Great Britain and France are now planning 
exclusion of Yangtse Valley and Yunnan Province as a counter-demand. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me some days ago that United States 
Government has not replied to Japanese note3 and United States Ambassador 
confirms this. Latter’s private opinion is that every effort should be made to 
obtain Japan’s adherence to consortium even at cost of some compromise. 


3 The text as sent here read ‘Japanese demand’: cf. No. 484, note 1. 


No. 526 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received October 11) 
No. 403 Telegraphic [140188/956/57] 


TOKYO, October 9, 1919 

My telegram No. 368.! 

An assertion has been made in a leading Japanese paper that friction in 
Siberia between American and Japanese troops guarding railway 1s making 
further co-operation impossible and in consequence withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops is necessary. The United States note? containing unfavourable 
criticisms of Japan and divergence of their respective policies is quoted. 
Japanese Foreign Office publicly deny all knowledge of any such determi- 
nation on the part of United States or of any friction in Siberia likely to 
lead to it. 

United States Ambassador who has returned from Siberia? is as uncom- 
municative as was his locum tenens as regards note but admits that fresh in- 
structions issued to Japanese railway guard[s] (Vladivostock telegram No. 
800) * may if carried out solve present difficulty. Ambassador states attention 
paid to him by new Japanese Commander in Chief in Siberia was very 
marked and that latter was most anxious to meet him in this matter. 

Russian Ambassador informs me Japanese Government are being ex- 
tremely suave to United States Government but that they intend to return 
a detailed answer to United States note and to send copies to all of us. 

Repeated to Vladivostock. 

1 No. 495. 2 See No. 495, note 2. 

— 3 Cf. Volume III, No. 223, note 4, No. 416 and No. 439. 

4 In this telegram of September 28, 1919 (received October 3: not printed), Mr. O’Reilly 
had reported: ‘As result of conversations between United States Ambassador and new 
Japanese Commander-in-Chief following instructions have now been issued to Japanese 
railway guards: “In pursuance of spirit in which Allied powers have undertaken the general 
supervision of Siberian Railways, officers in command of railway guards should in principle 
accord assistance and protection, for the purpose of improving railways, to railways and 
their employees not only against any attack on railway by an outside force, but also against 
any illegal interference with railway operations. In cases however, where circumstances are 
such as to make judgment difficult, officers commanding, by referring matter for instruc- 


tion to superior officers, to whom they are directly responsible, should endeavour for an 
amicable settlement of matter.” ’ 
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No. 527 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received October 10) 


No. 404 Telegraphic [139650/4004/ro] 
TOKYO, October ro[9], 1919 
Your telegram No. 431.! 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me today that the Japanese 
Minister at Peking had as I anticipated been instructed in the sense of draft 
message contained in my telegram No. 390.? 


1 No. 514. 2 No. 512. 


No. 528 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received November 11) 


No. 413 [150791/951/23] 
TOKYO, October 10, 1919 
My Lord, . 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a report which I 
have received from the Military Attaché to this Embassy on the subject of 
Japanese policy. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALston 


ENCLosur_E IN No. 528 
Brigadier-General Woodroffe to Mr. Alston 


TOKYO, October 5, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that on the 3rd instant I had a long 
conversation with Lieutenant-General Fukuda Masataro, Vice-Chief of the 
General Staff. As all questions of international politics which in any way 
affect the military are invariably referred to the General Staff, and I am 
informed that their opinion thereon carries great weight with the Govern- 
ment, and in view also of the general’s reputation in Japan as a soldier and 
the responsible position which he is at present holding, I venture to give you 
a short summary of the views expressed by him. 

Hitherto I have seen comparatively little of General Fukuda, but, having 
heard privately that he was most anxious to have a talk with me, I arranged 
for an interview. He was most friendly, and it did not take long to discover 
that he has been under the impression that I consider him pro-German, and 
that he was most desirous of dispelling that idea. He commenced the con- 
versation by explaining quite frankly that, like most Japanese officers, having 
been brought up entirely on German teaching, his sentiments at the com- 
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mencement of the war, and indeed throughout the greater part of it, had 
been decidedly in favour of the Germans. He said that he had now dis- 
covered his mistake, and that I might rest assured that there was ‘no longer 
anything German about him’. He added that the German training has sunk 
deep into the average Japanese officer, and begged me not to be surprised 
if it took a long time before the pro-German sentiment is entirely eradicated. 

He himself is strongly in favour of the continuance of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, which he reminded me would come up for consideration next year, 
and is now being seriously deliberated upon by the General Staff. It is 
interesting to note that his opinion coincides with that of the Minister for 
War (see my telegram No. 131,' dated the 18th September), and although I 
understand that a certain party of General Staff officers consider the alliance 
useless on the grounds that England would never support Japan against 
America, the fact that the Minister for War and the Vice-Chief of the General 
Staff are in favour of it means that the continuance of the alliance will have 
the support of the military party when the moment for decision arrives. 
(The Chief of the General Staff has also since informed me that he considers 
the alliance absolutely necessary if the peace of the Far East is to be main- 
tained.) General Fukuda expressed himself as being most desirous of know- 
ing the opinion of our General Staff on the subject. I replied that I did not 
at present know what views were held at home, but that, if the alliance was 
to be renewed, it was most important that both countries should do all in 
their power to establish mutual confidence. As far as I was aware there was 
no reason why England should hide anything from Japan, and it was there- 
fore up to Japan to see that she hid nothing from us. 

I then drew his attention to the extraordinary number of accusations 
against Japan which are continually floating about, and the harm that such 
stories do to the good name of the Japanese Empire. General Fukuda said 
that he attributed them, to a certain extent, to German propaganda. 

The rumours which I especially mentioned were :— 


1. Japanese support of Semenof in Siberia; 

2. Employment of German officers by the Japanese Government; 

3. Interference by Japan in the Tibetan negotiations between England 
and China; and 


4. Japanese propaganda in China. 


As regards 1, the Vice-Chief confirmed what I had already heard from the 
Minister for War, namely, that the Japanese have entirely ceased to support 


t Not printed. In this telegram to the War Office (received September 21) Brigadier- 
General Woodroffe had reported in particular that in unofficial conversation the Japanese 
Minister for War had expressed to him the view that ‘it is now more essential than ever for 
England and Japan to work in complete harmony in order to ensure peace in the Far East, 
and for the same reason continuation of Anglo-Japanese alliance is all important... 
Manchuria and Mongolia are as necessary to Japanese Empire as Thibet and Persia are 
to British Empire. Necessity of Manchuria and Mongolia is now clearly understood by 
country, and public feeling is so strong that even if Government were inclined to wave 
[sic] regarding their exclusion it would not be allowed to do so by the people.’ 
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Semenof directly since the day when the latter came under Admiral Kolt- 
chak’s orders, unless they had authority to do so from the Omsk Government 

As regards 2, he repeated what the War Minister had said to me on the 
17th September, and, like the latter, laid great stress on the fact that such an 
idea is contrary to paragraph 179 of the Peace Treaty. I have already tele- 
graphed this information to the War Office (my telegrams Nos. 130 and 144,? 
dated the 17th September and 3rd October respectively). 

As regards 3, he emphatically denied the rumour, explaining that the 
Japanese military quite appreciated the fact that Persia and Tibet are as 
essential for the proper protection of the British Empire as Manchuria and 
Mongolia are for that of Japan. 

As regards 4, the Vice-Chief said that he realised that there is a strong 
anti-Japanese feeling not only amongst the Chinese but also amongst 
foreigners in China. He quite allowed that much of this feeling may be caused 
by the Japanese resident in China, but he insisted that the Japanese military 
authorities in Tokyo are innocent, and that if their officers in China do things 
which appear to us to be incorrect it was without the knowledge of the 
General Staff. He continued to say that the personal equation must be taken 
into account, and that it is always possible that individual officers, in their 
zeal to do the best for their country, might exceed the scope of their duties. 
I then told him that if I could ever obtain definite proof of the Japanese 
military doing anything of an underhand nature in China, I proposed 
coming straight to the General Staff and confronting them with it. General 
Fukuda assured me that there was nothing he would like better. His own 
opinion, he said, was that the fault, so far as Japan was concerned, lay 
principally with the big Japanese firms in China. They are continually 
quarrelling and competing amongst themselves, and are always ready to 
spread propaganda, anti-British or otherwise, provided that it suited their 
own interests to do so. How to deal with the Japanese commercial class is a 
very difficult conundrum, and it is particularly so for the military, because 
every evil act of the former is invariably attributed to the evil mind of the 
latter. He could not at present see the future of China—an enormous nation 
without patriotism and with no one capable of governing it. As a soldier he 
agreed that the one possible solution would be for England and Japan to 
work hand in hand, absolutely openly with one another, and by their united 

efforts endeavour to put China upon her feet. But in practice he feared that 
the commercial class of both nations would continue to be the stumbling- 
block. He considered that it was the business men who poisoned the minds 
of the diplomatic representatives. At any rate, the General made it quite 
clear that in his opinion, whatever may be the eventual fate of China, the 
one and only policy for Japan to follow is not to commit any act which might 
hurt the feelings of England. 
We then discussed the situation in Siberia. The Vice-Chief remarked that 


2 Not printed. These two telegrams had briefly reported the statements in the above 
sense made by the Japanese Minister for War and by the Vice-Chief of the General Staff 


respectively. 
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there were some people who thought that the moment would come when the 
Japanese would be asked to deal with it alone, without the assistance of the 
Allies. He said that he did not favour the idea at all, because Japan is neither 
strong enough in men, money, nor material, besides which he reminded me 
that the Russian is an almost impossible person to deal with. His pride i 18 
extraordinary, and the Japanese have come to the conclusion that it is 
impossible to make him realise that the only desire of the Allies is to assist 
him. General Fukuda said that personally he could not see the solution 
of the problem. 

I was much struck at this point by the pains he took to impress on me that 
the entente between the American and Japanese troops is now excellent. He 
said that any small trouble that arises is invariably owing to misunder- 
standings between the two Governments. 

He finally referred to the proposed consortium in China, and repeated 
what the Minister for War had said to me on the 17th September (my 
telegram No. 131,' dated the 18th September, 1919), emphasising the fact 
that public opinion in Japan is now so strong on the subject that the Govern- 
ment would fall at once if it attempted to go back upon its original decision. ° 

I have, &c., 
C. R. WooprorrE} 

3 This report was minuted as follows by Lord Hardinge: ‘It is very satisfactory that the 
Mil’. Auth’. attach so much importance to the renewal of our alliance with Japan. I have 
seen so far no indication of the views of our own Mil’. Auth*., but with the growing strength 


of the Japanese Navy there can be little doubt that the Admiralty will press for a renewal 
when the question comes up for consideration. In India a renewal will not be popular. H.’ 


No. 529 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received October 10) 


No. 405 Telegraphic [139651/8369/ 10] 
TOKYO, October ro[9], 19179 


Your telegram unnumbered! October 7th has crossed my telegram 400.? 

After introducing Sir C. Eliot to Minister for Foreign Affairs privately this 
afternoon I took an opportunity of referring to assurances which Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had given me on October 7th to the effect that 
Japanese Government had no intention whatever of acting independently 
in making an advance to China and said that I had telegraphed to you in 
this sense. The report which had led to my enquiry had however reached3 
your Lordship who in a telegram which had crossed mine instructed me to 
make certain representations to His Excellency in the matter. 

I had prepared a memorandum setting forth the instructions contained 


t It was noted on the filed copy that the reference should have been to Foreign Office 
telegram No. 435, printed as No. 520. 2 No. 523. 
3 The text as sent here read ‘. . . had however also reached’ (Tokyo Archives). 
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in your telegram unnumbered, which I (? proceeded to) read to Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and of which I left a copy with him. His Excellency 
emphatically confirmed assurances already given to (? me) by Vice-Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and said he would at once study proposal contained in 
your telegram, which was new (? to him). 


No. 530 


Viscount Grey (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Recetved October 11) 


No. 1440 Telegraphic [139674/8369/10] 
WASHINGTON, October ro, 1919 


Secretary of State has spoken to me about financial consortium for China, 
and expressed the wish to handle it with me. At present I know nothing of 
the subject, but will examine papers in Embassy. Secretary of State has 
expressed great desire for close co-operation between Great Britain and 
United States as being essential to restrain aggressive policy of Japan. He is 
prepared to concede special position in Manchuria and inner Mongolia to 
Japan but no possession of Eastern Siberia. 

Advantage as regards public opinion here of our appearing in close agree- 
ment with United States Government in such a policy is great and obvious. 

. . .! of adopting any policy which cannot be fairly reconciled with good 
faith to Japanese alliance is also obvious. 

I do not wish to be drawn into discussions of policy which go outside scope 
of my special mission here.? I therefore make no further comments, but shall 
be glad of instructions. 

(Repeated to Canada by post.) 

1 The text here is uncertain: the insertion of the word ‘Undesirability’ was suggested on 


the filed copy. 
4 Cf. Volume V, No. 360. 


No. 531 


Earl Curzon to Sir F. Jordan (Peking) 
No. 437 Telegraphic [139650/4004/10) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 14, 1919 


Tokio telegram No. 404.' 
Negotiations should now be formally resumed with the Chinese Govern- 


ment. 
Please repeat to Tokio. 


t No. 527. 
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No. 532 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved October 15) 


No. 409 Telegraphic [141682/8369/10} 


TOKYO, October 14, 1919 

My telegram No. 405.! 

Reports having appeared in press that Mitsui Bishi Dockyard company were 
making a loan of five million dollars to Chinese Ministry of Finance I made 
enquiries on the subject at Foreign Office today and was told that nothing 
was known of loan there. Enquiries had already been made of manager of 
company who denied all knowledge of it. Matter was being still investigated. 


t No. 529. 


No. 533 
Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received December 1) 


No. 463 [157237/394/10) 


PEKING, October 14, 1919 
My Lord, 

I had the honour to report in my despatch No. 397! of August goth last 
that the President was despatching Mr. Wang I Tang? to Shanghai to 
continue the peace negotiations with the Southern party. 

After some further delay, Mr. Wang I Tang duly arrived in Shanghai, but 
found the Southern leaders determined to have no dealings with him. I have 
the honour to forward copy of a despatch from the Acting British Consul- 
General at Canton transmitting copies of the telegrams? despatched by the 
Southern Military Government protesting against this appointment and of a 
letter? from Dr. Wu Ting Fang‘ on the subject. In this connection it is perhaps 
of interest to note that Dr. Sun Yat Sen,5 though his name is still made use of 
in telegrams from the Military Government, remains at Shanghai, and has 
dissociated himself from Canton. He is holding up at Shanghai the contri- 


1 Not printed: see note 2 below. 

2 As Chief Northern Delegate. In his despatch No. 397 (received October 11) Sir J. 
Jordan had stated in particular: ‘Wang I Tang is known to be closely associated with the 
Anfu Club, which is anathema to the Southern liberals, who, moreover, still persist in their 
demand for the dissolution of the present Peking Parliament and the summoning of a new 
Parliament genuinely representative of the whole country. Parallel with the civil negotia- 
tions are the underground negotiations between the militarists of North and South. These 
have a much better chance of success, being conducted on the principle of a division of 
power and of spoils between the Military Governors, without any question of popular repre- 
sentation. Some solution on these lines is expected shortly, and though it will be by no 
means an ideal one, any compromise restoring unity to the country would be welcomed at 
the present time in the face of the danger threatening from without.’ 

3 Not printed. 

4 Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Canton Government. 

5 Until recently an Administrative Director of the Canton Government. 
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butions sent to his party by the Chinese Nationalists abroad, as he declares 
he no longer trusts the motives of the Canton Government. 

In addition to their protest against the personality of the Northern dele- 
gate, the Southern leaders at Shanghai insisted on the production of all the 
secret agreements concluded with Japan, stated to number 140. Wang I 
Tang has telegraphed for copies of the secret agreements to be sent down to 
him, though the Peking Government still maintain that there are no other 
agreements beyond those that have been already published. Tang Shao Yi 
has demonstrated his lack of confidence in the sincerity of Peking by sending 
back his seal as Chief Southern Delegate and refusing to go on with the 
negotiations. In short, the prospect of a genuine union between the civil 
elements does not seem to have improved; but the direct negotiations 
between the Military Governors referred to in my despatch No. 397! are 
apparently making headway. 

In recent articles, the North China Daily News, which is generally very 
guarded in its language, puts the case frankly. This paper states that whether 
Wang I Tang goes back to Peking with a treaty signed or unsigned the result 
will be equally fatal. If he succeeds in bringing the Constitutionalists® to a 
conference and gets their signature to a treaty, it will merely mean that the 
latter have allowed themselves to be deceived with some wholly illusory 
promises which will leave the tyranny of the Tuchiins quite unchecked. If, 
as seems more likely, Wang I Tang fails to bring about a conference, the men 
in power in Peking, with whom are allied the military satraps of North and 
South China, will profess that there is nothing left for them to do but to carry 
on the Government in their own way. In either case the hold that the 
military party in Japan has acquired on China’s destinies will be rivetted [st] 
almost beyond power of breaking. The issue is no longer one between 
‘North’ and ‘South’, but between civil and military control. The latter means 
Japanese control, and it is Tokyo far more than Peking against which the 
Constitutionalists are contending. 

The above appreciation of the situation coincides with what I have re- 
ported to your Lordship for many months past. There are indications that 
Japan is inclined to revert to the policy of the Terauchi régime’ and to give 
fuller support to the North. The observations made to me by the Japanese 
Minister, which I have had the honour to report to you by telegraph, on the 
necessity for Japan to loan money to the Chinese Government, bear this out; 
while it is also foreshadowed in the recent sensational confidences made to 

the press by Baron Hayashi and reported in Mr. Alston’s telegram No. 402° 
of October 8th. If successful, such a policy would mean the rise of a formid- 
able military confederacy in Eastern Asia, composed of Chinese and Japanese 
man-power, controlled and directed by Japanese genius and capacity. But 
there are factors which, even more than the interests of the foreign Powers 
as manifested in the new Consortium, will go a long way to counteract, if not 


6 Of the southern party. 
7 Count Terauchi had been Japanese Prime Minister, 1916-18. 
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to overcome, such a danger. These are the innate pacifism of the Chinese 
people, their impatience of any foreign control, their dislike and distrust of 
the Japanese, their powers of passive resistance and of swamping by sheer 
industry and weight of numbers any alien elements established among them. 
I have, &c., 
J. N. JoRDAN 


No. 534 
Mr. Lyle (Bangkok) to Earl Curzon (Received December 12) 


No. 164 [160977/105958/23) 


BANGKOK, October 14, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to the announcement, contained in Mr. Alston’s despatch 
No. 256? dated Tokyo June 12th last, that Doctor T. Masao, President of the 
Imperial Japanese Parliamentary Commission to the South, and his fellow 
Commissioners were about to start on a three months’ tour in the South Seas 
in the course of which they intended to visit Siam, I have the honour to 
report that these visitors duly arrived in Bangkok towards the end of August, 
and left on September 7th after a stay of about fourteen days. 

A Bangkok newspaper, the Siam Observer, published on August 21st an 
account of an interview with Dr. T. Masao, in the course of which the latter 
explained that ‘we are called upon year after year to pass upon large estimates 
for Formosa, and it is essential that we should not only be familiar with the 
state of things in Formosa but also, if possible, with the state of affairs in the 
other countries in the South which are friendly to us or are administered by 
friendly Powers’. He further added ‘our chief object in visiting Siam is to 
present to His Majesty and the people of Siam the greetings of the Emperor 
and people of Japan’, and he proceeded to make flattering allusions to the 
manner in which Siam had declared War on Germany, and had secured 
German residents and ships in the country. 

The Court Circular of August 22nd announced that on that afternoon 
His Majesty had been pleased to receive the Japanese Minister and the 
members of the Commission headed by Phya Mahidhara, the latter name 
being the Siamese title bestowed upon Dr. Masao whilst he was still in 
Siamese service as a Legal Adviser. 

On August 26th the Commission gave a dinner at the Japanese Legation, 
the guests being for the most part Siamese Ministers of State. 

I had heard from one ministerial source that the visit of Dr. Masao and 
his hospitality to the Siamese Ministers of State had not mitigated to any 
appreciable extent the suspicion with which the Japanese are generally 
regarded in this country, and I took the opportunity during a recent con- 


1 H.M. Consul-General and Chargé d’Affaires at Bangkok. 
2 Not printed. 
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versation with Prince Devawongse, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, to ask 
His Royal Highness whether Dr. Masao had attempted to effect any special 
object during his visit to Bangkok, and whether he was here to make any 
proposition for the modification of exterritorial privileges. Prince Deva- 
wongse informed me that Dr. Masao had endeavoured to interest the 
Siamese Government in the formation of a Combine between Japanese and 
Siamese Shipping for the purpose of competing for the Bangkok-—Singapore, 
Bangkok-Hongkong maritime trade. I gather, however, that Dr. Masao 
got little encouragement for this or any other scheme he may have had in 
mind, not only on account of the distrust of the Japanese which Siam un- 
doubtedly feels, but because he was apparently injudicious enough to let it 
be known that in his opinion Japan was disinclined to make any concession in 
the direction of abolishing exterritoriality, an object by which Siamese amour 
propre at present sets great store. 

In these circumstances I hesitate to attach any great credit to a rumour 
which arose about the time of the Japanese Commission’s stay in Bangkok 
that an important area of teak-producing forest in the Lakon Lampang 
province of North Siam was likely to be given to a Japanese Concesssionaire. 
The improbability that there is any truth in the rumour finds some confirma- 
tion in a further statement made to me by Prince Devawongse when referring 
to the presence in Bangkok of Mr. Pitkin, of American nationality, late 
General Adviser in Foreign Affairs to the Siamese Government, who has 
recently come here on behalf of a prominent American Tin Mining Syndi- 
cate, evidently in search of opportunities for mining enterprise. Prince 
Devawongse informed me that he told Mr. Pitkin with some frankness that 
whilst it was open to him as to any other foreigner to apply for prospecting 
licences Siam could not be expected to give concessions of any kind to the 
subjects of those nations over whom, under the exterritorial systems stl 
surviving, Siam could exercise no jurisdiction. I understand that the 
American interests for whom Mr. Pitkin is acting have applied for four 
prospecting licences, three in Patani and one in the Nakon Sitamaraj 
province of the Siamese Peninsula. 

I am sending copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Tokyo. 

I have, &c., 
T. H. Lye 


No. 535 
Earl Curzon to Sir 7. Fordan (Peking) 
No. 441 Telegraphic [139931/128756/r10| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 16, 1919 


Your despatch No. 361.! 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris reports that according to informa- 
tion given in confidence by member of Banque de I’Indo-Chine negotiations 


t Not printed: see No. 505, note 1. 
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are proceeding between Russo-Asiatic Bank and Yokohama Specie Bank. 
Russian bank approached Banque de I’Indo-Chine but latter declined to co- 
operate. Several French groups were subsequently approached by Russian 
bank but so far as is known without success. 

French Government deny all knowledge of negotiations. 

Please report any further developments. 

Please repeat to Tokio and Vladivostok. 


No. 536 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewved October 21) 


No. 415 Telegraphic [143831/7293/23) 
TOKYO, October 16[17], 1919 

My telegram No. 391.! 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me it has been decided to abolish 
flogging in Korea but he could not say exactly when. I said what was 
wanted was practical demonstration in shape of some big (? clear) act which 
would (? signify)? to Koreans dawn of a happier era and to world that Japan 
is in earnest. 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs states Chief Administrator (see my tele- 
gram 344)3 is coming here at end of this month to confer with Government 
and I have begged any [my]* suggestion might be considered when he is here. 

t See No. 515. 

2 In the text sent from Tokyo the preceding passage read ‘ . . . what was wanted imme- 
diately while reforms were being got under weigh was practical demonstration in the shape 
of some big sympathetic act which would signify’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 

3 Not printed. In this telegram of August 13, 1919 (received August 16), Mr. Alston had 
reported in particular: ‘Admiral Baron Saito former Minister of Marine and Mr. Midzuno 
former Minister of the Interior were today appointed respectively Governor General and 
Chief Administrator of Korea.’ (Cf. No. 484.) 

4 Tokyo Archives. 


No. 537 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received October 21) 


No. 544 Telegraphic [143696/4004/r10] 


PEKING, October 17, 1919 

Your telegram No. 437.! 

I have had several conversations with Minister for Foreign Affairs on 
Tibetan questions: the last on October 15th, but negotiations have not yet 
been formally resumed. 

Position is that whole matter is being discussed by a commission composed 
of representatives of Parliament, of Cabinet and President’s office. Telegrams 
from Szechuan and Yunan in reply to Government’s request for an expression 
of their views advocate uncompromising defence of China’s rights in Tibet 


t No. 531. 
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and rejection of proposals submitted to us. These documents are in nature 
of political manifestos and need not be taken too seriously but they are for 
the present at least militating against resumption of negotiations. Military 
Governor of Yunan even threatens to send troops to attack Tibetans. I told 
Minister for Foreign Affairs who handed me copies of these telegrams that 
all this display of spurious patriotism would leave us unmoved. Our position 
was now morally unassailable. China and Powers no longer talked of submit- 
ting Tibetan question to an international tribunal (see paragraph g of my 
despatch No. 322,? 1918) for whole record of what had passed between us 
might be left to decision of any impartial tribunal without fear of result. 
China had unceremoniously repudiated her own considered offer after we 
had accepted it in principle. 

Minister, who was evidently ill at ease said that there was no longer any 
intention of appealing to any tribunal and made a feeble attempt to maintain 
that offer had been cancelled by interruption of negotiations before it had 
been formally accepted by His Majesty’s Government. 

It is quite evident that recent propaganda though now stopped has effec- 
tually done its work by mixing up Tibetan question with Shantung agitation 
which is still stirring country deeply and causing a widespread Japanese 
boycott. Japan, it is generally stated, is pressing China to initiate negotia- 
tions for settlement of Shantung issue and Chinese seem unwilling to establish 
a precedent in her favour by entering into negotiations with us regarding Tibet. 

In the meantime I think we should be fully justified in affording Tibetans 
such material assistance as may enable them to defend their present position. 

Sent to India. 

2 Not printed. In the ninth paragraph of this despatch of July 6, 1918 (received August 3!), 
Sir J. Jordan had reported in particular that on July 3 he had requested the Chinese prime 
minister ‘that he would grant me an interview for the purpose of explaining the Tibetan 
situation to him. The answer which was conveyed through Mr. Tyau was to the effect that 
the Premier was disinclined to discuss the question at present and that he trusted to an 
International Tribunal to adjust these differences in a spirit of justice to China.’ Sir J. 
Jordan, however, secured an interview with the Chinese prime minister on July 5, 1918; 
Sir J. Jordan reported that at this interview he had gathered the impression that the Chinese 
government was not then inclined ‘to devote serious attention to Tibet’. 


No. 538 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved October 21) 


No. 414 Telegraphic [143981/8369/10] 
TOKYO, October 18[17], 1919 
Following received yesterday [szc].? 
Confidential. My telegram No. 405. 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me that memorandum which I 
left with Minister for Foreign Affairs on October gth is to be discussed at 


1 This sentence is a textual confusion, and was evidently inserted at Peking, whence the 
present telegram was relayed from Tokyo. 2 No. 529- 
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Cabinet Council tomorrow, and that he hopes to be able to inform me of 
their views in the course of the next week. 

In reply to my enquiry as to whether he had formulated any opinion in 
regard to proposal His Excellency said speaking quite personally that he 
feared that supervision of disbanded troops? might present difficulties other- 
wise he saw (? no) obstacle although he considered £5,000,000 a very small 
sum to meet China’s immediate needs. 


3 The text as sent here read: ‘. .. supervision of the disbandment of the troops’, &c. 
(‘Tokyo Archives). 


No. 539 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 


No. 190 [144062/4004/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 20, 1919 
Sir, 

The Japanese Ambassador, in the course of his visit to me this afternoon, 
touched upon quite a number of topics, while I also had one or two to men- 
tion to him. 

He was still very much concerned with the alleged interference of the 
Japanese Legation in Peking in the negotiations that had already begun 
between the British and the Chinese Governments with regard to the boun- 
daries of Tibet. He admitted that there was an inexplicable discrepancy 
between the assurances given both to his Government and to Sir John 
Jordan in Peking by the Japanese Minister there and the statements that had 
more than once been repeated by the Chinese Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. This he could not attempt to explain. What he was above all 
anxious to prove was that nothing unfair, disloyal, or inconsistent with the 
obligations of honour between Allies had either been contemplated or done 
by the Japanese Government; and he read to me the terms of a declaration 
which Mr. Obata, the Japanese Minister in Peking, had been instructed to 
make to the Chinese Government, so that his emphatic repudiation of the 
charges should be absolutely clear. 

I said that I fully accepted the assurances of his Excellency; that there 
appeared to have been somewhere some misunderstanding, which neither 
of us could quite satisfactorily explain; and that, for my part, I regarded the 
incident as at an end. 

The second point upon which Viscount Chinda desired to offer a word of 
explanation was the despatch by the Japanese Government of Japanese 
representatives to the impending International Labour Conference in 
Washington,' before they had ratified the treaty under which that Con- 
ference was summoned. He hoped that before the party had arrived at their 
destination, the ratification would have taken place. The treaty, having 
been examined at great length by a Sub-Committee of the Privy Council in 


! Cf. Volume V, No. 361, note 2. 
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Tokyo, now only remained to be passed by the Privy Council itself. Upon 
their acceptance of it, it would be ratified by the Emperor in accordance with 
their advice, and he saw no reason why this step should not take place 
within a very few days from the present time. 

Thirdly, the Ambassador enquired as to our intentions with regard to the 
appointment of a diplomatic representative in Berlin. 

I said that it had originally been in contemplation to send an official with 
the rank of Chargé d’Affaires, who should remain there for a considerable 
time; but, upon consultation with our Allies in Europe, we had found a 
general opinion expressed that this interregnum should not be too long, and 
that, after a lapse of a few weeks, it might be desirable to proceed with the 
appointment of Ambassadors. In these circumstances we were disposed to 
consider the selection of someone who, proceeding to Berlin with the rank of 
Minister, might before long develop into an Ambassador. 

To the Ambassador’s question how long the interval might be expected to 
be, I replied that I proposed to consult the French Ambassador on the sub- 
ject, and that I thought it very desirable that all the Great Powers should act 
more or less in unison in the matter. I promised Viscount Chinda accord- 
ingly that, when our plans had reached a further stage, I would let him know 
what we proposed to do. 

In the fourth place, he asked who would be the representatives of the Britsh 
Government at the first meeting of the Council of the League of Nations*in 
Washington. 

I told him that the matter had not yet been discussed or determined, but ! 
could hardly doubt that Lord Robert Cecil would be invited to act on our 
behalf. 

I then turned to the two subjects which I wished on my own account to 
bring before his Excellency. 

The first of these was a telegram; that we had received from Japan, to the 
effect that the cruel and barbarous floggings of Coreans at the hands of 
Japanese officials, about which I had twice previously complained to him 
with the incontestable evidence of both official reports and photographs, stil 
continued in spite of the earnest assurances of the Japanese Government and 
of the recent appointment of a new Japanese Governor-General, which had 
been announced to me by Viscount Chinda himself as a guarantee for the 
cessation of these barbarities and a complete change of policy. I said that, 
though the new Governor-General had been appointed on the 13th August, 
and though the Imperial Rescript on Reforms in Corea had been published 
on the rgth August, cases of brutal flogging, the details of which I gave to the 
Ambassador, had occurred as recently as the 20th to the 26th September. 
Our representative in Tokyo had already brought the matter to the notice 
of the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, and I now mentioned it to the 
Ambassador because I was certain that he would be as shocked as myself that 
the anticipated improvement had not yet taken place. Parliament was about 


2 For arrangements for this meeting cf. Volume II, No. 2, minute 5, and No. 3, minute 6. 
3 See No. 515. 
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to assemble, and if some active member produced either the information or 
the photographs to which I had referred, it would be exceedingly difficult to 
make any acceptable defence. His Excellency promised to make immediate 
enquiries by telegraph. 

Lastly, I brought before the Ambassador a case in which the King, acting 
upon the advice of the Japanese Embassy in the course of the past summer, 
had agreed to receive a presentation sword from the hands ofa Mr. Ishikawa, 
the editor of a Japanese newspaper called the Yorodzu Choho, on behalf of the 
readers of his newspaper, this gentleman having previously been received in 
audience by the King of Italy and the King of the Belgians, as well as by 
President Poincaré and President Wilson, to whom he had presented similar 
trophies. His Majesty had naturally acted upon the advice given to him by 
the Embassy, and, in accepting the sword, had handed to Mr. Ishikawa a 
complimentary reply. He had subsequently been very much concerned at 
hearing from authoritative quarters that the newspaper, the editor of which 
he had thus honoured, had made itself conspicuous during the war for its 
attacks, not only upon the English nation generally, but also for its frequent ° 
and scurrilous references to the King himself. I added that our information 
about the paper confirmed these unfavourable impressions. In these circum- 
stances I felt it my duty to make a representation to the Ambassador, who, 
I felt sure, would be deeply annoyed at the perpetration of such a blunder. 

Viscount Chinda said that he heard for the first time about the unsatis- 
factory record of the newspaper; that he had, perhaps rashly, assumed, from 
the receipt of the swords by the other Rulers referred to, that the donor was 
worthy of the compliment that had been paid to him; that he felt a great 
mistake had been made in not looking more closely into the matter before 
giving advice; and that he would at once institute the enquiries which should 
have taken place earlier in the day. He expressed the utmost concern that 
an incident should have occurred calculated to cause such legitimate offence ; 
and he undertook to communicate at once with his Government, who he felt 
sure would share his deep regret. 

Iam, &c., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


No. 540 
Letter from Viscount Chinda to Earl Curzon (Received October 23)' 


[144578/4004/10] 


JAPANESE EMBASSY, LONDON, October 20, 1919 
Dear Lord Curzon, 
In pursuance of our conversation of this afternoon,? I have honour to 
enclose herewith for Your Lordship’s perusal the paraphrases of the tele- 
1 Date of entry upon the file; the date of original receipt was probably earlier. 
2 See No. 539. 
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graphic reports of the Japanese Minister at Peking, to which I have alluded 


in our conversation. : 
Yours most sincerely, 


S. CHInbDA 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 540 


Regarding the telegraphic report of Viscount Chinda upon his interview 
with Lord Curzon on September tst,3 the Japanese Government instructed 
Mr. Obata, the Japanese Minister at Peking, to report on the matter in 
detail. 

The reports made by the Minister in response to the above instruction, 
may be succinctly stated as follows: while he was fully confident that there 
was no pressure brought to bear upon the Chinese Government in respect of 
the Tibetan question from any Japanese authorities, either civil, military or 
naval, he thought it best to see Sir John Jordan first and to ask him the source, 
from which the allegation emanated, seeing that Lord Curzon’s information 
was due to reports from the British Minister in Peking. Mr. Obata therefore 
called on Sir John Jordan on the 15th September‘ and referring to the con- 
versation between Lord Curzon and Viscount Chinda explained in full that 
the allegation of pressure having been exercised by the Japanese Government 
upon the Chinese Government was entirely unfounded. Sir John said in 
reply that he had based his report on the information furnished by Mr. Chen, 
the Chinese Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs; and that his telegram to the 
British Government was to the effect that, according to Mr. Chen, the 
Representative of a certain Power had called on the Chinese Acting Minister 
and asked him about the negotiations regarding the Tibetan question, and 
that from what Mr. Chen said Sir John was led to believe that the ‘certain 
Power’ in question was Japan and that the Chinese Government had found 
it difficult to continue negotiations on account of Japan’s interference and 
Japanese propaganda. 

Mr. Obata expressed his astonishment at Sir John’s statement and assured 
him that not a syllable had passed between Mr. Chen and himself in respect 
of the Tibetan question although they had had several interviews recently. 
He added that, in view of the delicacy of the question, Mr. Obata had 
studiously refrained even from referring to it in his conversations with Mr. 
Chen, and that he was perfectly unable to account for such statements on 
the part of the Chinese Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

The British Minister replied that, in any case, Mr. Chen had said so. He 
further made strong complaints about the anti-British articles appearing in 
the Shuntien Shihpao and other papers. After hearing Mr. Obata’s explanation 
that the articles in the Shuntien Shthpao were all supplied by the China Press 
Agency and were so indicated each time they appeared, Sir John pointed 
out the possibility of some previous understanding between the press agency 
and the newspaper, and went on to refer to the articles in the Tsingtao- 
Hsinpao, the Tsinan Fihpao and other papers. Mr. Obata stated that he had 


3 See No. 484. ¢ See No. 497. 
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not closely examined those provincial papers but pointed to the well known 
difficulty of newspaper control citing the cases of the anti-Japanese articles 
in the columns of the Peking and Tientstn Times and the North China Daily News. 
The British Minister replied that he was not making that point at all but he 
said he believed that a strong influence had been exercised by such articles 
in Japanese newspapers upon the Tibetan question. 

On the 16th September, Mr. Obata called on the Chinese Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and demanded the explanation of his action regarding the 
matter. Mr. Chen said that in proposing to the British Minister to discon- 
tinue the negotiations of the Tibetan question owing to the strong opposi- 
tion in China, he had in mind nothing but the opposition of Chinese political 
parties and newspapers. Upon Sir John’s query whether there was not any 
Power which was opposing the proposed agreement between China and 
Great Britain, Mr. Chen answered that there was no foreign Power opposing 
but that an enquiry as to the question had been received by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Mr. Obata asked Mr. Chen whether he had not during 
the interview said anything that might have left an impression in Sir John’s 
mind that the ‘certain Power’ from which the opposition came was Japan. 
Mr. Chen’s answer was that he had never used the words ‘a certain Power’ 
but that he had been referring to ‘any Power’ or ‘no Power’ in denying that 
there was any Power whatever in opposition. Thereupon Mr. Obata asked 
whether he could communicate the interview to the British Minister or 
the British Government. Mr. Chen replied that there was not the slightest 
objection. Then, Mr. Obata called the attention of Mr. Chen to the fact that 
in their several interviews after the opening of the negotiations of the Tibetan 
question, no reference whatever was made to that question. Mr. Chen said 
that that was a fact, but he added that Mr. Nishida, (a Secretary-Interpreter 
of the Japanese Legation) had telephoned to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
and made a minute enquiry as to the progress of the Anglo-Chinese negotia- 
tions. When Mr. Obata explained that it was quite a matter of everyday 
occurrence that a member of a legation should desire to get authentic in- 
formation on current topics from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Chen 
replied that that was very true. 

On the 19th September, Mr. Obata called on Sir John, and told himS about 
the above interview with the Chinese Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Sir John said that he, for his part, had also an interview with Mr. Chen, and 
that he had repeated exactly what he had said before, and hinted that the 
telephone inquiry by Mr. Nishida might well be regarded as evidence of 
Japan’s adverse attitude in the matter. When Sir John alluded to the reports 
of the Japanese newspaper, Mr. Chen declared that it was not the public 
opinion of China but the articles in Japanese newspapers that were impeding 
the progress of the negotiations. Mr. Chen further informed Sir John that 
the opposition of the Ministry of War against the settlement of the Tibetan 
question was understood to be due to the instance of Major-General Banzai, 
military adviser to the Chinese Government. As to the telephone inquiry 

5 See No. 501. 
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by a Secretary-Interpreter of the Legation, Mr. Obata endeavoured to a- 
plain to Sir John that, if the inquiry was under instructions from the Japa- 
nese Government, Mr. Obata himself would have approached Mr. Chen in 
person and even in that case mere inquiry as to the progress of diplomatic 
negotiations should not be regarded as intervention or opposition. Sir John, 
however, did not appear to be quite satisfied with the above explanation. 

With regard to the articles in Japanese owned newspapers, Mr. Obata 
reiterated to Sir John his statement at the last interview and added that, 
even in case there were grounds for the suspicion of Sir John, it was incon- 
ceivable that the views of the Japanese newspapers should exercise such great 
influence upon the public opinion of China especially at the present moment 
when the anti-Japanese sentiments were running high in China. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Obata observed that Mr. Chen’s statement to 
Sir John regarding the matter might be an attempt at shifting the responsi- 
bility upon the shoulders of the Japanese Government. Sir John maintained, 
however, that the Japanese opinion had doubtlessly affected the Tibetan 
negotiations. 

Mr. Obata was confident that the allegation against Major-General 
Banzai was groundless but engaged himself to make a thorough inquiry into 
the matter. 

When Mr. Obata proposed to leave with Sir John a copy of the proces- 
verbal of his interview with Mr. Chen, Sir John declined to accept it on the 
ground that, Mr. Chen’s views being exactly as repeated by him, it was of 
no use. 

Mr. Obata paid another visit to Mr. Chen on the 19th September,® and, 
first of all, showed him the proces-verbal of their interview on the 16th which 
he confirmed entirely with a single and unimportant correction. 

Mr. Obata then demanded Mr. Chen to explain how it was that, while he 
had made a definite statement to the Japanese Minister that the progress of 
the Tibetan negotiations had been impeded only in consequence of the public 
opinion of China, Sir John should be repeatedly assuring Mr. Obata that the 
Chinese Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs was sure that the present situa- 
tion had been brought about by Japanese influences. Mr. Chen denied 
having made such assertion to Sir John and, producing the proces-verbaux 
of the interview between President Hsu and Sir John, and of the interview 
between himself and Sir John on the subject of the Tibetan affair,’ pointed 
out the statement of President Hsu that he apprehended the far-reaching 
result, should the Chinese Government carry on the negotiations in deroga- 
tion of the public opinion, seeing that the general sentiment of the Chinese 
people had undergone a decided change during the Great War, and added 
that what he himself had said was to the same effect. 

Mr. Obata requested Mr. Chen to correct the wrong impression he had 
given to Sir John which Mr. Chen consented to do. 

When Mr. Obata desired Mr. Chen to explain as to the matter of Major- 
General Banzai, the Chinese Acting pate declared after a few moments’ 

6 See No. 502. 7 See No. 488. 
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hesitation, that the opposition had in fact been made by the Ministry of War 
but that, whether Major General Banzai had actually had a hand in it was 
not borne out by definite evidence. But Mr. Chen having heard some such 
rumour about the General, simply told the British Minister to that effect. 

In point of fact, the allegation against Major-General Banzai was subse- 
quently proved groundless and it was made known that the General was 
going to demand the Chinese Minister of War to contradict the rumour. 

On the 2oth September, Mr. Hstun (?) [sic] called on Mr. Obata on behalf 
of the Chinese Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, and said that Mr. Chen 
had been under wrong impression as to the affair of Major-General Banzai 
and that this point as well as other points which formed the subject of the 
interview the day before between Mr. Chen and Mr. Obata, was made clear 
by Mr. Chen to Sir John who well understood the circumstances and pro- 
mised to send a cablegram in that sense to the British Government.® 


No. 541 
Earl Curzon to Sir F. Jordan (Peking) 


No. 447 Telegraphic [141887/8369/r10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 21, 1919 


Your despatch No. 321! of November 27th. 1916. 

United States Ambassador informs me, on instructions from Washington,? 
that Chicago bank is concluding with Chinese Government for a loan of 
$5,500,000 in the form of a new flotation solely to enable Chinese Govern- 
ment to meet its obligations to Bank which mature on November rst. United 
States Government has notified His Majesty’s Government lest there should 
be misunderstanding on the part of His Majesty’s Government or British 
group, and the French Government has been similarly informed. 

Please repeat to Tokio. 


t Not printed: cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, p. 524, 
note 21. 2 y. ibid., vol. i, p. 524. 


No. 542 
Mr. Paske Smith (Manila) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 23) 


No. 43 [164631/69430/23] 
MANILA, October 21, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 42 Secret,' of November 28, 1917, I 
have the honour to report that since that date at least two cases of espionage 
by Japanese have come to the notice of the local authorities. 

In my abovementioned despatch I mentioned the proposed visit of the 
Ryokat Maru. This vessel duly arrived, and was permitted to navigate local 


' Not printed: cf. below. 
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waters. It was discovered that at least two of the officers were from the 
Japanese navy. Amongst several points visited by this vessel were Port 
Galera and Polillo Islands. In the latter a party was landed and made a 
thorough investigation of the islands. Both places are of strategic importance. 

During 1919 a Japanese firm (Takahashi Development Company) applied 
for charcoal permits for the hillsides above Los Bajios, on Laguna Lake. 
Before the permits were granted it was reported to the authorities that already 
four Japanese had built a hut on the side of Mount Malayarat. Rangers 
were sent to watch them with the result that it was discovered that they were 
not burning charcoal at all but employed in making a survey. As this 
mountain 1s between the converging point of the Batangas and the Tayabas 
Railway lines and commands the junction their object is plain. The same 
firm, by the use of other Japanese names, did obtain a licence to cut wood 
near Mariveles, at the mouth of Manila Bay, but outside the Military 
Reservation. The Military, however, discovered them building huts well 
inside the reservation and from which good views of the island fortress of 
Corregidor could be obtained. Similarly they had trespassed on the Naval 
Reservation at Olongapo. These men were ordered to be deported. 

After the discovery of the above two cases a strict enquiry was made into 
all Japanese applications for charcoal and woodcutting permits with the 
result that, in many cases, It was found that the areas for which permits were 
applied for have a strategic value. 

For instance only in two places on the west coast can the mountains be 
crossed. Applications were discovered on file by Japanese for areas covering 
both these passes. Similarly in the case of a pass from the east coast. 

Another important point for which the Japanese have repeatedly asked for 
a concession is the peninsula in front of Port Galera, Mindoro, which first 
was visited by the Ryokat Maru. This is one of the best Island harbours and 
holds a commanding position near Manila Bay, and also commands the 
passage to the Southern Islands. 

I am informed that the Japanese asking for this concession went so far as 
to offer a bribe of P[esos] 25,000 to a high official. 

Japanese expansion in Davao, Mindanao, still continues. The following 
report was made by the Acting Governor of that province:— 


‘Hundreds of Japanese are reaching Davao from Australia, Japan and 
Manila. At the close of 1918 there were 14,000 Japanese in Davao. 
Japanese immigration is carried on in accordance with a pre-organised 
scheme. The Japanese are intermarrying with natives (Bogobos) to obtain 
control of land. In 1918 the Japanese spent P. 770,000 acquiring new 
lands. Out of 164 plantations 71 are owned by Japanese, covering 60% 
of the plantation area.’ 


As reported in my memorandum? of September 6, 1918, enclosed in 
Manila despatch No. 46, Secret,? of September 14, 1918, the Filipino 
Government has been studying the situation in Davao and is enforcing 


2 Not printed. 
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the law more strictly. Cases of bribery of rangers by Japanese in order to 
obtain permits to clear land etc., have come to light. As a result the 
Japanese no longer enjoy such facilities as formerly. 

It has always been a question whether the Japanese have been trying 
purposely to obtain concessions and rights on strategic locations or whether 
their presence there has been a matter of chance. In the case of Davao the 
Japanese were obviously after the long-stranded hemp (peculiar to that 
region) in order to have supplies for their ‘tagal’ braid industry. The first 
settlers in Davao were American and whilst the location is of strategic im- 
portance it is not true that the Japanese went there for that reason. The 
other districts producing similar hemp were already controlled by other 
foreign interests, and the only chance to obtain the supplies required was the 
domination of the Davao hemp industry. As pointed out, however, in my 
above-mentioned memorandum, their presence there, in the event of inde- 
pendence, places Japan in a very strong position for possible intervention in 
the Philippines. 

At other points a study of the position of the areas applied for affords a 
suspicion that there is some central hand directing the applications. The 
points of interest are marked on the accompanying map? with explanatory 
notes. Added to the actual cases of espionage mentioned in my despatch 
No. 42, Secret,? of 1917, and the cases described above, it is obvious that the 
Japanese are taking a more than purely commercial interest in the Philip- 
pines. Whether or not these activities represent only the zealous private 
efforts of Japanese officials cannot be known. 

I may add that Mr. Osmefia, the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the recognised leader of the Filipino people, has just returned from a three 
months visit to China and Japan, where he reports that he was received as 
the official representative of the Filipino people, and treated with excep- 
tional courtesy. At an official banquet in honour of his return he interpreted 
this attitude of the authorities of Japan and China as recognising the existence 
in their immediate neighbourhood of a new nation that is soon to be born 
and take its place on equal footing with them. 

I am not aware what the attitude of His Majesty’s Government would be 
in the case of Philippine Independence. No doubt the recognition of the 
independence of these islands by the United States would have a considerable 
effect in India and other British Eastern dependencies. As regards local 
British trading and commercial interests, however, a declaration that when 
the United States of America are ready to grant independence no opposition 
would be offered by the British Government, if such a declaration fits in with 
Imperial policy, would do much to popularise British commerce. 

It is also of interest that large sums have been appropriated by the 
Washington Military Authorities to examine minutely Japanese penetration 
in the Philippines, and an efficient organisation to this end is now being 
worked out. 

I have, &c., 
M. Paske SMITH 
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No. 543 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received December 4) 


No. 474 [158358/105959/10] 


PEKING, October 22, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a despatch from the 
Acting British Consul General at Mukden reporting the proposal to transfer 
the head offices of the South Manchurian Railway from Dairen to Mukden. 

I agree with Mr. Porter that this proposal is a further indication of the 
movement for the extension of Japanese influence over the whole of Man- 
churia. As regards the possible action of the Chinese Military Governor, 
I am inclined to think that it is more probable that he will accept some form 
of Japanese tutelage. Chang Tso Lin is well known to be working in con- 
junction with the Japanese, as has been shown in recent despatches regard- 
ing Semenov’s activities along the Chinese Eastern Railway. He moreover 
harbours monarchical tendencies, maintains close relations with the Boy 
Emperor, and favours a Manchu restoration. 

It is likely that, as indicated in my despatch No. 368' of August 8th last, 
the Japanese may find the establishment of a separate Kingdom in Manchuna 
will facilitate the attainment of their objects in these regions. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. Jorpan 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 543? 
Mr. Porter to Sir F. Jordan 


No. 69 
MUKDEN, October 16, 1919 
Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose copy of an extract from to-day’s issue of the 
Manchuria Daily News,3 reporting the adoption of a resolution by a mass 
meeting of Japanese residents in Mukden in favour of transferring the head 
offices of the South Manchurian and Chosen Railways to Mukden. 

Although this move has been rumoured as a possibility ever since the 
amalgamation of the two railway lines under the single administrative control 
of the South Manchurian Railway direction in Dairen, this is the first time 
that Japanese public opinion has given expression to its views on the matter, 
and the inference seems plain that the resolution has been officially inspired. 

From the point of view of railway administration the move seems natural 
and even inevitable, seeing that Mukden is the point of junction of the two 
systems. It cannot be lost sight of, however, that such a move must have the 

t No. 461. 

2 This enclosure is only filed as, and is here printed from, Confidential Print. 

3 Not here printed. 
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most far-reaching political effect upon Manchuria, while Japanese influence 
in Mukden will be immeasureably [sic] strengthened thereby. It will be but a 
short step to the removal to Mukden of the headquarters of the Government 
of the Kuantung leased territory, the first move towards which was already 
taken when the Japanese consul-general at Mukden was, in spite of the 
protests of the Chinese Government, given the additional appointment of 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of Kuantung, while continuing to 
function in his consular capacity at Mukden. 

How soon the next inevitable step will follow will depend upon circum- 
stances, but there can now hardly be any doubt of the Japanese Government’s 
intention at a given moment to force the extension of the leased territory so 
as to include the whole of that part of South Manchuria over which Japan 
claims special rights, and Mukden will in the not distant future become the 
capital of the new Japanese colony. 

Some little time ago it was rumoured in Chinese circles that there was a 
possibility of the inspector-general of the three Eastern provinces removing 
his headquarters from Mukden to Kirin, as Mukden was considered to be 
rather too much under Japanese domination. A Japanese advance on 
Mukden, as suggested above, will no doubt be followed by some such move 
on the part of the Chinese authorities, who, however, can hardly hope to be 
left for long in peace either in Kirin or in any other part of the territory 
coveted by Japan. 

I have, &c., 
HAROLD PORTER 


No. 544 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 


No. 193 [142493/139978/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 22, 1919 
Sir, 

I have read with interest your despatch No. 352' of August 28th last, 
respecting economic and Buddhist propaganda expeditions to Mongolia and 
Manchuria. 

As these expeditions appear to be financed by the Japanese General Staff, 
I request you to report to me any further information which you may be able 
to obtain on the subject. 

I am forwarding a copy of your despatch to Peking in case any information 
of this nature should reach His Majesty’s Minister. 

Iam, &c., 
(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
V. WELLESLEY 


t No. 478. 
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No. 545 
Viscount Grey (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received October 23) 


No. 1473 Telegraphic [144572/8369/10] 
WASHINGTON, October 22, 1919 


Secretary of State explains to me that his remark about Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia (see my telegram No. 1440)! had no reference to consortium 
negotiations or to special reservations for Japan. He only meant that no 
other country should seek special advantages in those regions but that 
maintenance of open door there would, owing to her proximity, give Japan 
special advantages. 

Repeated to Canada by post. 

t No. 530. 


No. 546 
Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received October 25) 


No. 551 Telegraphic [145713/93224/10] 
PEKING, October 22, 1919 


My telegram No. 545.! 

Japanese Minister called today and under instructions from his Govern- 
ment made a series of enquiries regarding (? Vickers) Aeroplane contract. 

He asked whether it was true that such a contract had been made and ifso 
were aeroplanes for military use. 

I explained nature of contract and added that not only were aeroplanes 
described in it as of commercial type, but that we had received an explicit 
(? assurance) that they were 1n no way suitable for military purposes. 

(? He) remarked that only Chinese employed on aviation were military 


! This telegram of October 18 (received in Foreign Office, October 21) read as follows: 

‘Following received from (? Canton) No. 43. 

‘I learn on good authority Mitsui Bussan Kaisha are negotiating with Canton Authorities 
with connivance of Japanese Government to (? supply) to Canton Arsenal smokeless powder 
plant and machinery for manufacture of ammunition rifles and machine guns: value 
1,500,000 dollars. 

‘I am informed contract is on the point of being signed and I have been shown document 
purporting to be a copy of specifications. 

‘(Repetition ends). 

‘Your lordship will recollect circumstances in which supply of munitions to South by a 
British firm was prevented in 1918, see my despatch No. 357 [not printed] of that year. 

‘Perhaps Your Lordship may desire to have enquiry made at Tokio but I confess I fear 
conclusion of Vickers Aeroplane Contract may weaken our position vis-d-vis other Powers 
and munitions embargo generally. 

‘Repeated to Tokio.’ 

The Chinese Foreign Office had informed Sir J. Jordan on October 11 that the Chinese 
Government had signed the contract for aircraft which it had been negotiating with Messts. 
Vickers Ltd. 
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men and proceeded to enquire whether contract had been signed by Ministry 
of War. I replied in the negative, and informed him that (? it had been) 
signed and sealed by a delegate of Cabinet. 

In reply to a further question as to whether there had been an advance of 
one million dollars in connection with contract I assured him that there had 
been no advance of any kind. 

I volunteered to give him (? any further) information he required, but he 
expressed himself as satisfied. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


No. 547 


Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received October 28) 
No. 552 Telegraphic [146344/128756/10] 


PEKING, October 23, 1919 

Your telegram No. 441.! 

Russian Minister has communicated to me in strict confidence following 
particulars regarding this transaction: 

Russo-Chinese Bank approached in the first instance American and British 
financiers but failed to interest them. De Coll . . .2 then came to an arrange- 
ment in Paris with Bank of Indo-China for co-operation, and on his return 
through Japan succeeded in securing a promise of support from Yokohama 
Specie (? Bank). While in Peking on his way to take up post of Minister of 
Finance at Omsk he received a telegram from Banque d’Indo-Chine with- 
drawing their offer of participation and he then, I gather, proceeded to 
complete his negotiations with Yokohama Specie (? Bank). Russian Minister 
viewed step with considerable misgivings but eventually gave his consent on 
condition that (? Russia) was to retain predominant position in undertaking 
including appointment of Chief Engineer (? and that) Japan was only to 
have ‘some minor appointments’. 

Matter stands thus at present and next step will be to obtain consent of 
Chinese Government to alterations in Pinhei Agreement} which will be 
necessitated by Japanese participation (see Article 20 of Agreement). That 
Agreement did not contemplate Japanese participation and Japanese 
currency found no mention amongst loan arrangements (see Article 2). It 
was not unlikely therefore that Chinese Government who, so far know 
nothing (? of Russo-Chinese Bank) negotiations with Japan would raise 
objection (? and) Russian Minister would not be greatly disappointed if they 
did. Chinese provincial authorities have been pressing Russo-Chinese Bank 
to start work and if Central Government refused to modify agreement Bank 


t No. 535- 

2 The text here is uncertain: it was amended on the filed copy to read ‘De Hoyer then’ 
&c.: cf. enclosure in No. 510. 

3 See No. 505. 
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could plead that it had done its utmost to carry out its engagement and had 
failed through no fault of its own. 

Russian Minister explained that capital to be (? provided) by Yokohama 
Specie Bank would only be sufficient to furnish one instalment of funds 
required for construction of line and he hoped that it would act as a stimu- 
lant to American-British financiers to provide the rest. 

Speaking of political aspect of question, he foresaw that Japanese partic- 
pation would produce a very bad impression in view of Semenof’s intrigues 
with Japanese but it was (? unfortunately) not impossible that Chinese 
Eastern Railway might fall under Japanese occupation and that Pinha 
might only be a (? branch of) their main line. 

Repeated to Tokio and Smyrna.‘ 


4 Amended on filed copy to read ‘Vladivostok’. 


No. 548 
Earl Curzon to Sir F. fordan (Peking) 


No. 452 Telegraphic [143696/4004/10} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 23, 1919 

Your telegram No. 544,' last paragraph. 

After careful consideration it has been decided that the supply of arms to 
Tibet would be a direct violation of the new Arms Traffic Convention signed 
in Paris September roth? and the Government of India are accordingly being 
requested not to allow it. 


t No. 537. 
2 See British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxii, pp. 909 f. 


No. 549 
Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received October 28) 


No. 553 Telegraphic [146345/4004/10] 


PEKING, October 23, 1919 

Sent to India. 

My telegram No. 544.! 

At an interview yesterday on Thibetan question Minister for Foreign 
Affairs stated that Chinese Government were not yet prepared to resume 
negotiations, referring to fact that provincial envoy said to be on the way had 
not yet arrived and to popularity of agitation against negotiation as evidenced 
by telegrams from Szechuen and Yunan. Subsequently he admitted that 
these telegram(?s were) merely bombast and said that Governor of Yunan’s 
announcement that he was sending troops against Thibet (? was) only made 
with object of extracting funds from Central Government which latter had 
no intention of providing. 
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On my asking him why Central Government made use of these empty 
threats as a pretext for break(? ing) faith with Great Britain he said that 
receipt of these telegrams was not principal obstacle of negotiations. Being 
pressed for an explanation he referred vaguely to agitation over Shantung 
question: Thibetan question was now, he said, regarded in country as far 
more important than Shantung question(?;) any Thibetan settlement arrived 
at now would be follow(? ed by) popular outbreaks and anti-British boycotts. 
I ridicul(? ed) such a suggestion and pressed him again for true explana- 
tion pointing out that on a previous occasion he had explicitly stated that 
Thibetan agitation was an artificial one. 

He then changed his ground and pleaded that he was not his own master: 
I knew very well, he said, the attitude of others, Tuanchiju(?1) for instance. 

On being (? asked whether) I was to report to my Government (? that) 
Chinese Government definitely announced their inability to come to a settle- 
ment on basis of their own offer he replied that (? they were) only unable to 
do so for the moment. Pressed to define his meaning more clearly he said that 
circumstances might change in a few weeks so as to permit of a resumption 
of negotiations but that he was unable to specify any approximate date; nor 
did he demur seriously when I said that under such circumstances question 
might drag on for a year or two. 

In conclusion I remarked that Chinese Government could at any rate no 
longer plead Japanese influence since Japanese Government had formally 
denied all connection with matter. 

My impression is that Chinese Government do not intend doing (? any- 
thing) on the subject of Thibet until Shantung question, which at present 
overshadows everything else, has been settled; but that they do intend to 
arrive at a settlement eventually when (? circumstances) permit of their 
doing so. When that will be it is impossible to tell. 

I shall approach Minister for Foreign Affairs again on the subject on my 
return from my visit to Shanghai? in three weeks’ time. In the meantime I 
venture to suggest that Chinese Minister in London might be reminded from 
time to time of dangers of serious conflict between Great Britain and China in 
consequence of the latter’s breach of faith over this matter. 


2 Sir J. Jordan was about to pay a visit to Shanghai. 


No. 550 


Earl Curzon to Viscount Grey (Washington) 


No. 1922 Telegraphic [139674/8369/r10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 24, 1919 


Your telegram No. 1440! of roth October. 
We find it difficult to reconcile your statement that the Secretary of State 
‘is prepared to concede special position in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia 
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to Japan, but no possession of Eastern Siberia’, with past and present attitude 
of American Government as explained to us by American Ambassador. 

Since receipt of your telegram we have been verbally informed by American 
Embassy that their Government, according to a telegram? from the State 
Department dated 11th October, maintain their unalterable determinaton 
not to give way about the Japanese reservations. The American Government 
deny that their freedom of action is in any way restricted by the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement, and point out that in 1915 they openly refused to recognise 
the Sino-Japanese Agreements. They explain that the Consortium Agree- 
ment does not refer to political rights or influence, and, further, that they 
recognise Japan’s vested interests in specific enterprises; but they refuse to 
accept a general reservation in regard to any geographical area. They 
suggest that the Japanese attitude may be due to the fact that they have not 
fully realised the meaning of the agreement, which, they repeat, involves no 
interference with Japanese vested interests, or the enterprises on which they 
have begun work, and that Japan will give way when she does realise this, 
and they look to us to make her see reason. 

You should endeavour to obtain a copy of the above telegram from the 
State Department, and you will then understand our hesitation in accepting 
your account of your conversation with Mr. Lansing as correctly describing 
American policy in this matter. 

Our own present position in regard to the American proposal for a new 
four-Power consortium for China is explained in my telegrams Nos. 1805? 
[of 4th October]* and 18255 [of 7th October]. 

I entirely concur in the Secretary of State’s desire for close co-operation 
between the United States and Great Britain, and I am fully conscious that 
the ideal method of restraining any aggressive policy by Japan in China 
would be to induce her to withdraw entirely her reservations in regard to the 
scope of the new consortium. I am, however, very doubtful of success, but 
if the American Government are anxious to make a further stand on this 
ground, I am prepared to back them and renew my attempt to induce the 
Japanese Government to abandon their reservations. We must, however, 
have a second position to fall back on, and should the Japanese Government 
refuse our request, rather than exclude Japan from the consortium, I would 
be inclined to concede the special position which she claims in South Man- 
churia, but I would refuse to recognise the validity of such a claim in Eastern 
Inner Mongolia on the grounds that the reservation by a foreign Power of what 
amounts to an exclusive interest in a large area whose southern boundaries 
practically envelop Peking and encroach upon the province of Chihli is incom- 
patible with the principles of China’s independence and territorial integrity. 

It is, however, essential if Japan is to be persuaded to join the consortium 
without reservations that no independent loans or advances should be made 


2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, pp. 493-6. 
3 Repetition to Washington of No. 516. 
4 The words in brackets do not appear to have been telegraphed. 


5 Repetition to Washington of No. 520. 
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to China by any Power pending the conclusion of the negotiations now pro- 
ceeding, and it was to prevent, if possible, such independent action by Japan 
or the United States that I made the proposal outlined in my telegram 
No. 1805.3 Definite assurances have now been received from the Japanese 
Government that they will make no independent advance to China, and I 
should be glad if your Lordship could secure a similar assurance from the 
United States Government. | 

I have thought it better not to discuss in this telegram the question of the 
possession of Eastern Siberia raised by Mr. Lansing, as it has no connection 
with the international consortium scheme and its introduction would only 
tend further to obscure the situation. 

Your telegram No. 1473° [of 22nd October]* has since been received. 

(Repeated to Peking, No. 456, for repetition to Tokyo, and to Paris by bag.) 


6 No. 545- 


No. 551 


Record by Sir fF. Tilley of a conversation with Mr. Butler Wright 


[145883/8369/ 10} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 25, 1919 


U.S. loan to China 


Mr. Butler Wright called today & left with me the accompanying memo. 
proposing to come again on Monday’! to discuss it. He said that he knew 
nothing of the policy behind it & the Embassy had merely been told to 
inform us of the contents but he would be glad to know what we thought 
of it & especially of the probable ‘reaction’ on Japan. 

I observed that the transaction appeared to be a fait accompli & that there 
was consequently not much room for discussion. I thought however that the 
‘reaction’ on Japan, so far from being of a nature to bring them at once into 
the Consortium as he seemed to think, might be to make them also offer a 
loan to China on similar terms. I reminded him that when Japan was 
recently accused of doing much the same thing that the U.S. were now doing 
she had at once indignantly repudiated the accusation.? I added that we 
had only yesterday sent a further tel.3 to Washington expressing the hope that 
the U.S. Govt. would give China no separate loan. 

He referred to the Vickers loan‘ the prospectus of which he had with him 
& expressed surprise that China should want so much money for aviation. 
I said I had seen the prospectus from which it was clear that the money was 
all to be spent in this country & that aerodromes were very expensive things: 
he agreed that if aerodromes were included the money would not go far. 

' October 27, 1919. 2 Cf. Nos. 523 and 529. 

3 No. 550. 


4 The Vickers Company Aeroplane Loan of £1,803,200 to the Chinese Government at 
8 per cent. was floated in London in October 1919. 
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He did not however in so many words say that the Vickers Loan was an 
excuse for the Chicago loan & I treated it as something of no importance in 
this connection. 

I said I would discuss his communication in the department & let him 
know what we thought more definitely on Monday, but I left him to suppose 
that we should not regard the proceeding as a very loyal or satisfactory one. 


J. A. C. TrLiey 


ANNEX TO No. 551 


Memorandum’ 


The Government of the United States has learned that since making its 
recent proposal for a tripartite Consortium, in order to avert the imminent 
danger that the desperate financial situation might cause the Chinese Govern- 
ment to have recourse to measures which would be incompatible with plans 
for the rehabilitation of Chinese finances, that situation has become so ac- 
centuated that some measure of immediate financial relief appears to be the 
only alternative to the political disintegration of China. Under these circum- 
stances and pending a decision as to the formation of an International 
Financial Consortium, whether or not including Japan, on terms which do 
not involve further encroachment upon the administrative and economic 
status of China, the Government of the United States has approved the con- 
clusion by the Chicago Continental and Commercial Bank of a contract for 
a short term emergency loan of $30,000,000 under an option held by it under 
the terms of the loan contract concluded by it with the Chinese Government 
on November 16, 1916. 

This contract, signed on October 20, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee of the Bank, will, if so approved, take the place of the 
$5,500,000 loan, to which reference was made in the Memorandun,,$ dated 
the 13th instant, handed to Sir John Tilley on the 15th instant. 

It also provides $1,000,000 for reorganization of Tobacco and Wine 
Administration and other purposes to be agreed upon. It further provides 
for arrears in pay of China’s war troops with a view to their eventual dis- 
bandment, and for arrears due Police, Banner men,’ Staffs of the Legation, 
and Departments of Justice and Education, and for Manchu pensions and 
short maturities to native Banks. The security for the loan is the entire 
revenue of the Tobacco and Wine Administration, subject to previous loans 
already charged thereon and not redeemed, and in the event that this security 
shall be determined by the Bank to be insufficient, there shall be given as 
additional security the surplus salt revenue released and to be released to the 
Chinese Government by the Salt Administration, and for that purpose the 
loan referred to is now, in the said contract, constituted a direct charge upon 
the said surplus revenues to be released from the Salt Administration to 


5 Cf. op. cit., vol. i, pp. 527-30. 6 Not printed: see No. 54!- 
7 Chinese military levies. 


China. The loan is to net the Chinese Government g1 and to draw 6% 
interest for two years from November 1, 1919. 

The Government of the United States has given its approval to these 
transactions on the understanding that, in the event of the formation of 
the proposed Consortium, the Chicago Bank will fully codperate with the 
American Group with a view to devoting to the purposes of that Consortium, 
so far as feasible, the rights accruing to the Bank under this contract. 

Particular attention should be drawn to the fact that the approval of 
the United States Government of the loan made by the aforesaid Chicago 
financial institution indicates no change in the desire for the formation of a 
Consortium on the terms originally proposed and preferably including Japa- 
nese participation. 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, LONDON, October 24, 1919 


No. 552 
Earl Curzon to Viscount Grey (Washington) 


No. 1931 Telegraphic [145883/8369/ 10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 25, 1919 

My telegram No. 1992 [1922]! of 24th October. 

American Embassy have just informed us? that the United States Govern- 
ment, in view of the urgency of providing financial relief to the Chinese 
Government, have decided to approve the conclusion by the Chicago Con- 
tinental and Commercial Bank of a contract for a short-term emergency loan 
to China of 30,000,000 dollars under an option held by it under the terms of 
a Chinese loan contract concluded 16th November, 1916. 

The American Government explain that, in the event of the consortium 
scheme materialising, the Chicago Bank will surrender its rights under the 
contract to the consortium, so far as feasible, and they declare that their 
approval of the loan does not imply any modification in their attitude to- 
wards the consortium, which they are anxious to see formed on the original 
terms, and, if possible, to include a Japanese group. 

In spite of these reassuring explanations, I confess that I view with con- 
siderable apprehension the issue of such a loan by an American bank with 
the expressed approval of its Government. Such action violates the basic 
principle of the original American proposals and opens the door to the in- 
discriminate and uncontrolled lending which they were intended to prevent. 
When this transaction becomes known to the Japanese Government, they 
might justifiably consider themselves absolved from their assurances not to 
make any independent advance to China. 

Your Excellency should lose no time in representing to the Secretary of 
State my views as expressed in this telegram and my telegram No. 1922,! and 
should endeavour to persuade him to suspend further action in regard to the 
loan of the Chicago bank pending a decision in regard to my proposal for 


™ No. 550. 2 See No. 551. 
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a joint loan of £5,000,000 by the four groups on conditions outlined in 
my conversation with Counsellor of American Embassy (vide my telegram 
No. 18053 of 4th October). 
(Repeated to Peking, No. 457, for repetition to Tokyo.) 
3 Repetition to Washington of No. 516. 


No. 553 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Kennard' (Rome) 


No. 666 [141360/8369/r0] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 25, 1919 
Sir, | 

I transmit to you herewith correspondence? as marked in the margin’ 
arising out of a note? from the Italian Ambassador of the 26th August, in 
which it was stated that the Italian Government intended to let Italian 
capital participate in future credit operations in China, and, with this end in 
view, to obtain the admission of an Italian financial group into the inter- 
national consortium of foreign banks that was being formed for the purpose 
of making loans to China. His Excellency’s note concluded by enquiring 
whether, in the event of his information respecting the consortium proposals 
being correct, His Majesty’s Government would consent to the proposed 
Italian participation. 

It should be explained that the facts with regard to the proposed consor- 
tium are not altogether accurately stated in Marquis Imperiali’s note. The 
scheme, which is at present under discussion by the American, British, 
French, and Japanese Governments, and their respective banking groups, 
originated in a proposal made by the United States Government, not for the 
reconstruction of the existing international consortium, but for the creation 
of a new four-Power consortium comprising Great Britain, France, the 
United States, and Japan, without prejudice to the claim of Belgium and 
Russia to be included at a later date. With regard to Belgium it was resolved 
at an inter-group meeting held in Paris on the 11th May last that favourable 
consideration should be given after the formation of the new consortium to 
the request of a Belgian group to be included. | 

In the view of His Majesty’s Government the request for the inclusion of 
an Italian group is not one that can at present be encouraged, for the reasons 
stated in the letter to Sir C. Addis which forms enclosure No. 2¢ to this 
despatch. 

' H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at Rome. 2 Not printed: see below. 

3 See No. 433, note 9. 

4 Not printed. In this Foreign Office letter of October 6, 1919, Sir C. Addis had been 
informed in particular that H.M. Government ‘have no wish to press the British group 0 
agree to the Italian Government’s application, as they are of opinion that it is unlikely that 
an Italian bank or group of banks would be in a position to co-operate in the financing of 
any loan which the new consortium may decide to make to China, and further because they 


do not consider that the financial and commercial interests of Italy in China are of sufficient 
importance to warrant the inclusion of an Italian group in the consortium.’ 
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From an enquiry made by His Majesty’s Ambassador in Washington it 
was ascertained that the request of the Italian Government had been com- 
municated also to the United States Government, who replied that the 
question was one primarily for the consideration of the banks and was 
being laid before the American group. 

A letter was thereupon addressed to the British group informing them of 
the Italian desire to participate, and a reply was sent to the Italian Am- 
bassador informing him that this had been done. 

The British group wrote on the 13th instant suggesting that the question 
of the inclusion of an Italian group should be deferred until after the con- 
sortium has been formed, and His Majesty’s Ambassador in Washington was 
requested by telegraph’ to ascertain the views of the United States Govern- 
ment on the British group’s proposal. 

Iam, &c., 
Curzon oF KEDLESTON 

$5 On October 17, 1919. In reply Lord Grey reported in Washington telegram No. 1561 
of November 11 (received next day): ‘State Department informs me that American group 
are in absolute accord with suggestion advanced by British group and feel question of 


inclusion of Italian group is one which of necessity must wait until after consortium has 
been formed.’ 


No. 554 
Mr. O° Reilly (Vladivostok) to Earl Curzon (Received November 1) 


No. 875 Telegraphic [147957/128756/10] 
VLADIVOSTOK, October 25, 1919 

My telegram No. 834.! 

Following from Omsk? October 2tst No. 513. 

Begins— 

From what Von Hoyer told me this morning it is unlikely that any further 
action regarding Pinghei railway will be taken before the spring. He does 
not share optimism of Minister for Foreign Affairs with regard to likelihood 
of Peking looking favourably upon new partners. 

Repeated to Harbin. 

Ends. 

1 Not printed. 

2 i.e. from Mr. Hodgson, H.M. Consul at Vladivostok then on special service at Omsk. 


No. 555 
Earl Curzon to Viscount Grey (Washington) 
No. 1937 Telegraphic (145883/8369/10| | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 27, 1919 


My telegram No. 1931! of 25th October: China consortium. 
From conversation with American Embassy we think there has been 
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some misapprehension about our proposal for an immediate joint loan of 
£5,000,000. We intended this to be made quite independently of the nego- 
tiations respecting Japanese reservations (see my telegram No. 1805? of 
4th October, where phrase used is without prejudice to the discussions). 
Please explain this to United States Government. 

Your telegram No. 14733 of 22nd October does not affect main argument 
of my telegram No. 19224 of 24th October, and when we learn views of 
United States Government on our suggestions we will resume discussion with 
Japanese Government. 


2 Repetition to Washington of No. 516. 3 No. 545. 
4 No. 550. 


No. 556 


Viscount Grey (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received October 30) 
No. 1514 Telegraphic [147166/8369/r0] 


WASHINGTON, October 29, 1919 

Your telegrams Nos. 1937 and 1931.! 

I have informed Secretary of State. He said French Government had 
already expressed approval of loan by Chicago Bank and thought it might 
influence Japanese to be reasonable in negotiations for consortium. I ex- 
plained why your Lordship deprecated independent loan by Chicago Bank 
and preferred your previous proposal for a small interim loan jointly without 
prejudice to consortium negotiations. 

Secretary of State said that though he had no direct proof it was practically 
certain that Japan was in one way or another lending money to China now. 

He feared policy of Japan was to prolong period of China’s necessity in 
order to profit by it. He therefore urged loan of Chicago Bank and quoted 
approval of French Government as a desirable and urgent thing and said it 
could be absorbed in joint loan recommended by Your Lordship as soon as 
latter was made. 

Secretary of State expressed satisfaction at Your Lordship’s policy urging 
Japanese to forego [sic] any reservations. I also told him of second line of de- 
fence respecting South Manchuria only on which he did not express opinion.’ 

1 Nos. 555 and 552 respectively. 

2 Mr. R. H. Clive minuted on this telegram on October 30, 1919: ‘I am inclined to think 
that this telegram is based on a misunderstanding on the part of Mr. Lansing. M. de Fleurau 
called on the 28th and mentioned the loan by the Chicago bank of $5,500,000. I told him 
that we considered this loan unobjectionable as it was only the continuation of a previous 
loan contract which matured on Nov. rst but that we strongly objected to the proposed loan 
of $30,000,000 by the Chicago bank which had been notified in a memo: [annex to 
No. 551] left with Sir J. Tilley by the American Counsellor on Oct. 25th & that we had 
telegraphed to Lord Grey to point out our objections to Mr. Lansing & were awaiting bis 
reply. M. de Fleuriau said he was a little hazy about the matter but would send me round 
a copy of M. Pichon’s reply to the American Ambassador as he was under the impression 
it only referred to the $5,500,000 loan. Reference to this document which is attached [not 
printed: cf. op. cit., vol. i, pp. 528-9] shows that it clearly does and I have little doubt that 
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if M. de Fleuriau had since heard that his Govt. approved of the larger loan he would have 
told us.’ In the concluding part of his minute Mr. Clive then proposed the despatch of the 
telegrams printed as Nos. 561 and 562. Sir J. Tilley minuted on this: ‘I agree. M. de Fleuriau 
came today & I told him our view about the $30,000,000 loan with which he personally 
quite agreed. He had heard nothing from his Govt. I gather Mr. Butler Wright whom 
I also saw today thinks Mr. Lansing is in a complete muddle, & M. de Fleuriau says he 
often is so. J. A. C. T. 30/x.’ 


No. 557 
Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 24) 


No. 484 [164845/4004/r0] 


PEKING, October 29, 1919 
My Lord, 

In my despatch No. 419! of September 16th last I had the honour to for- 
ward to you copy of a memorandum by Mr. Charles Crow on the extent of 
Japanese control over news agencies in China. 

I stated that I was calling for further information from His Majesty’s 
Consular Officers on this question, and I have the honour to transmit here- 
with a summary of the reports which I have received. This summary should 
be read in conjunction with Mr. Crow’s memorandum, which it corrects and 
supplements. The observations of His Majesty’s Consul General at Tsinan 
are of special interest as showing the extent of the influence exercised by 
Japanese propaganda over the course of the Tibetan negotiations. 

I have, &c., 
(In the absence of His Majesty’ s Minister), 
SOMERVILLE HEAD 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 557 


Summary of comments received from His Majesty's Consular Officers on the Memo- 
randum by Mr. C. Crow on Japanese control of news in China. 


Canton. It is true that a paper called Ling Nan Hsin Pao was started about 
a year ago, but as it was well known to be a Japanese organ it was boycotted 
and efforts to sell it in the street have failed. Its local sale is confined to the - 
Japanese community. 

Wuchow. In Kwangsi there are seven native papers, of which four are 
published at Wuchow, two at Nanning and one at Kweilin. None enjoy 
more than very small local circulation and all rely mainly on blackmail for 
their existence. There would seem to be no indication of Japanese influence 
or indeed any scope for it. 

Swatow. His Majesty’s Consul reports that there is no indication of any 
Japanese control over the local press. 

Changsha. The publication called Hua Ying Chiieh Pao only continued for 
three months. It displayed no special pro-Japanese or anti-British tendencies, 
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and in fact hardly differed from other local papers, except that the latter are 
all keen supporters of the boycott movement. General interest in foreign 
affairs is very slightly shown by the provincial press. 

Chungking. Chinese press generally anti-Japanese; but it also criticises 
British action in regard to Tibet. | 

Chengtu. Criticisms of British action in Tibet increasingly noticeable. This 
is certainly to a great extent due to the success of Japanese propaganda else- 
where, as the local newspapers made a general practice of pirating articles 
from other centres; but there is no proof of any actual Japanese control. The 
tendency of Szechuan has always been anti-foreign, and criticisms of British 
policy do not necessarily imply approval of Japanese methods. 

Chinktang, Kiukiang and Wuhu. There are few local papers of any impor- 
tance. Such as there are show no pro-Japanese tendencies or indeed any 
interest in foreign affairs. 

Nanking. There are no Japanese-owned or influenced papers. There are 
three daily papers which received subsidies from Government departments 
or magistrates in return for a benevolent attitude towards them. There is 
also an organ of the Students’ Association, a Kuo Min Tang paper, and a few 
smaller papers. 

Shanghai. There isa great deal of truth in the statement that the Japanese 
have gained control over the Mercury, the oldest English evening paper in 
Shanghai. One-third of the shares are held by Mr. T. Sahara, a Japanese 
newspaper correspondent who 1s also a director of the Shanghai Mercury 
Limited. Mr. Sahara is also actively connected with the paper as a trans- 
lator. How far the Mercury is controlled by the Japanese it is difficult to 
ascertain, but there can be no concealment of the fact that the general tone 
of the paper is very tender to Japan. Financially the Mercury is not very 
flourishing. No dividend has been paid since 1913 and there is an overdraft 
of Taels 36,000 with the Yokohama Specie Bank, the loss last year being 
Taels 12,000. 

In regard to the statement as to partial Japanese control over the Shanghat 
Times, it is generally accepted and not denied by the paper that there is 
Japanese money behind it. The paper is the private property of Mr. Notting- 
ham, a British subject. Both the Shanghai Mercury and the Shanghai Times do 
in fact aid Japanese propaganda in the manner pointed out by Mr. Crow. 

Mr. Crow is also correct in saying that the Chinese newspaper publishers 
almost without exception desire, on account of political troubles, to place 
their properties under the control of some foreign Power. At the present time 
of the nine Chinese newspapers at Shanghai worth mentioning, five are still 
Japanese registered; one, the Hszn Wen Pao, American registered; and two, 
the Shen [? Shun] Pao and Shih Shih Hsin Pao are French registered, having can- 
celled their former Japanese registration during the last six months. The 
remaining paper, the Hstn Shun Pao, formerly a British Company, is now 4 
purely Chinese concern. 

Hankow. The Central China Post, presumably the English paper referred to 
by Mr. Carl Crow, is managed as a private concern by a British subject, 
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Mr. John Archibald, with the assistance of his two sons. The elder son has 
assured the Acting British Consul General that the paper has always been, 
and still is, financed independently by his father and that they have never 
had any financial dealings with any Japanese. Mr. Russell Brown? has con- 
firmed this statement from other sources. It may therefore be said that there 
is no truth in Mr. Crow’s allegation concerning this paper. 

Tientsin. There appears to be very little doubt that the North China Mail is 
subsidised by the Japanese. Mr. Bates, the editor, is a quite unreliable person 
and is under grave suspicion in this connection. 

The China Times, now defunct, was heavily indebted to the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, and in the liquidation the bank consented to accept such residue 
as there might be after the other creditors were satisfied and did not want to 
press their claim. A frankly Japanese in the English language paper called 
the China Advertiser has now been started in its stead, edited by Mr. Matsu- 
mura, formerly secretary of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce. It claims 
to be independent. 

The following Chinese papers in Tientsin are directly under Japanese 
influence :— : 


Fih Fth Hsin Wen. The editor Fang Jo is a naturalised Japanese subject and 
the paper has its office in the Japanese concession and is registered in the 
Japanese Consulate General. It is said to be under direct control of the 
Japanese Consul. The circulation used to be about 2,000 copies daily, 
but latterly, on account of the boycott, it has dropped to three or four 
hundred. 

Tung Hsti Fih Pao. This paper is owned by Hsieh Po-wu, a member of the 
local Provincial Assembly, but it has its office in the Japanese concession 
and is registered at the Japanese Consulate-General. It is said to receive 
a Japanese subsidy. 


The following paper is indirectly influenced by Japanese through Chinese 
organisations :— 
Ta Kung Pao. The circulation has recently fallen from 7,000 to between 
600 and 700 copies a day. Also some eight other smaller papers. 


The principal promoters of Japanese propaganda in Tien-tsin are Fang Jo 
of the 7th Fih Hsin Wen and the Police of the Japanese Concession together 
with the Consul-General, Colonel Tanaka and Mr. Matsumura of the China 
Advertiser. Colonel Tanaka was chief of staff to General Ishimitsu, but on 
arrival of General Kanaya he resigned his post and joined the Sho Sho Yoko. 
This firm is the selling agent of the Kailan Mining Administration in Japan 
and Colonel Tanaka is the local agent. 

Mukden. There are only three newspapers published in Mukden; two in 
Chinese and one in Mongolian. They are the following :-— 


(1) The Sheng Ching Shth Pao. This paper has a daily issue of 20,000. It is 
owned by Japanese and subsidised by the Japanese Government 


2 H.M. Acting Consul-General at Hankow. 
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through the Government of Kuantung. The editor is a Chinese but 
is a creature of the Japanese, and the paper is conducted entirely in 
the interests of Japanese propaganda in Manchuria. 

(2) The Tung San Sheng Kung Pao. This is the official organ of the Mukden 
Government, and has a limited daily circulation of only some 4,000 
copies. It is more or less under the control of the Mukden Delegate 
for Foreign Affairs. 

(3) A weekly paper in the Mongolian language. This paper is owned and 
financed by Japanese and devoted to propaganda work among the 
Mongols. It is distributed through Japanese agents from Chihfeng 
and other places to the chieftains of the various Banners. It urges 
the Mongols to assert themselves and to look to the Japanese for 
support. 


Tsinan. His Majesty’s Consul General has some very useful remarks to 
make on Mr. Crow’s memorandum. He states that while Mr. Crow is per- 
fectly correct in declaring that Japan has made great efforts to manipulate 
public opinion in China as part of her general scheme of dominating the Far 
East, he finds that much of the evidence marshalled by Mr. Crow in support 
of his statements is inaccurate as far as Shantung is concerned. The Chinese 
newspapers in T’sinan have been under the constant strict vigilance of the 
chief of police ever since about the time of the Second Revolution in 1913, 
but no newspaper has actually been suppressed. The Japanese have started 
a Chinese newspaper in Tsinan, the Tsinan Jih Pao, but so far as Mr. Pratt 
knows none of the native papers have taken out Japanese registration. At 
Tsingtao there are no Chinese papers. There is one Japanese daily paper, the 
Seito shimpo, of which a Chinese edition is published. Both are used for propa- 
ganda purposes. As regards the war news published by this paper, Mr. Pratt 
states that while it was hopelessly inaccurate, it did not appear to be purposely 
inaccurate for propaganda purposes. 

Nevertheless the Japanese have undoubtedly succeeded in inducing the 
Chinese papers to publish articles and news doctored for Chinese consump- 
tion. For example, the Za Tung Pao, which is intensely anti-Japanese and 
refuses all Japanese advertisements, nevertheless has published more than 
once anti-British articles that appeared simultaneously in the Japanese- 
owned Tsinan Fth Pao. Mr. Pratt also considers Mr. Crow Is correct in de- 
scribing the Japanese propaganda as anti-White, that is, first and foremost 
anti England and America. The solidarity of the Yellow race and the natural 
affinities of Japanese and Chinese are continually insisted upon, combined 
with scurrilous attacks on the civilisation of Europe and America. 

The method by which Japanese propaganda is conducted, as was especially 
illustrated during the time of the suspension of the Tibetan negotiations, is 
as follows:—When Japan, in the interests of her own policy, desires to make 
the Chinese public believe any particular lie, a constant stream of articles, 
telegrams and news items, all repeating or inferring the lie in one shape or 
another, is published not only in the Japanese-owned newspapers but in the 
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Chinese press as well. The most recent example was the Tibetan question. 
During one week translations of articles on the Tibetan question published 
by the Jsinan jth Pao alone amounted to nineteen closely typed foolscap 
pages. This went on for several months and the whole object was to make the 
public believe that Great Britain seized an opportune moment when China 
was embarrassed in other directions to present a set of violent and unreason- 
able demands in connection with Tibet, which she has long hankered after; 
and that the British Minister has been making daily efforts to bully the 
Chinese Government into submission. It is constantly pointed out that the 
loss of Tibet is a far more serious matter than the loss of Tsingtao. The whole 
object of the campaign was of course to draw public attention away from the 
Shantung question. Whether it has succeeded in doing so is doubtful, though 
it certainly helped in putting a stop to the Tibetan negotiations; and the 
constant publications of these articles, even in papers which are known to be 
anti-Japanese, has undoubtedly done much to stir up anti-British feeling 
among the Chinese. 


The general impression obtained from the reports of His Majesty’s Consu- 
lar Officers is that though Mr. Crow has shown the common failing of his 
countrymen in indulging in exaggeration and jumping too readily to con- 
clusions his main contention is correct, and that the Japanese are un- 
doubtedly endeavouring to make use of the Chinese press for their own ends. 
In this object they are assisted by the very nature of that press, which is 
generally eager to pirate any well written article from other papers, particu- 
larly if it has a sensational or anti-foreign colour; and to that extent there 
is no need for the Japanese to exercise any direct control over provincial 
papers, especially in the more outlying regions. 

S. H. 
27/10/19 


No. 558 


Sir J. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received December 24) 
No. 485 [164846/16000/ro] 

PEKING, October 29, 1919 
My Lord, | 

With reference to my despatch No. 438! of the 25th ultimo, I have the 
honour to report that the despatches received from His Majesty’s Consular 
Officers during the current month show that the boycott against Japanese 
goods is still being maintained throughout the country. 

The Customs figures of imports for the months of August and September 
show a very large decrease in Japanese goods compared with the same period 
last year. A new development has taken place in the growth of a movement 
against Japanese goods in Manchuria, where hitherto Chinese merchants 
had not dared to manifest their feelings. 

1 Not printed. 
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I have the honour to enclose copy of a despatch? from the Bnitish Vice- 
Consul at Tsingtao showing the effect of the boycott on the earnings of the 
Shantung Railway. 

I have, &c., 
(In the absence of His Majesty’s Minister) 
SOMERVILLE HEAD 

2 Not printed. In this despatch of October 17, 1919, Mr. Archer reported, in particular, 
that ‘it is admitted by the railway administration that from the middle of July to the end of 
August of this year the average daily receipts fell gradually to about one half the normal 
figure’; there had been a partial improvement, due to special local circumstances, 
September. 


No. 559 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved November 1) 


No. 423 Telegraphic [147840/7293/23] 


TOKYO, October 30[28], 1919 

My telegram No. 415.! 

Referring to my conversation of October 16th I asked Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs yesterday to put before Chief Administrator of Corea who 
has now arrived at Tokio my personal suggestion (formulated after consulta- 
tion with His Majesty’s Consul-General at Seoul) that an amnesty for those 
engaged in independence movement would be step best calculated to assist 
Japanese Government in work of restoring rest to Corea. A general pardon 
by its magnanimity and its very unexpectedness could not fail to make an 
impression such as no other measure could and to create an atmosphere 
favourable to new régime. 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs while demurring to feasibility of sugges- 
tion promised to transmit it and thanked me for spirit in which it was made. 

I took occasion at the same time to call attention to instances which have 
just reached me of barbarous torture practised by Japanese police in Corea 
to extract confessions and asked that this also might be brought up for con- 
sideration during administrator’s visit. 

Repeated to Seoul. 

1 No. 536. 

. 2 In this connexion Lord Curzon stated in Foreign Office telegram No. 470 of November 


6, 1919, to Tokyo: ‘I approve personal suggestion made by you to Vice Minister for Foreign 
Affairs for general amnesty in Korea.’ 


No. 560 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received November 5) 
No. 430 Telegraphic [148877/8369/ 10] 
TOKYO, October 30, 1919 
United States Ambassador read to me privately today lengthy reply of 
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his Government to His Majesty’s Government in regard to Japanese stipula- 
tion for the exclusion of Manchuria and Mongolia from the scope of new 
consortium.! : 

I observed that while I heartily subscribed to views of United States 
Government I feared that they were counsels of perfection and that the 
question resolved itself into whether it was best to have Japan inside Con- 
sortium or to let her act independently. Recent approval by his Government 
of Chicago banks loan appeared to me likely to complicate matters very 
seriously and I told him confidentially that Your Lordship viewed with 
considerable apprehension consummation of this loan which was entirely at 
variance with the principle of the original (? new) proposals and I hoped 
that Japanese? and others might in consequence of it consider themselves at 
liberty to act independently. 

His Excellency did not seem to share this apprehension. 

t See No. 550, note 2. 


2 In the text as sent this passage read ‘.. . of original American proposals and I feared 
that the Japanese’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 


No. 561 
Earl Curzon to Viscount Grey (Washington) 
No. 1969 Telegraphic [147166/8369/10| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 30, 1919 

Your telegram No. 1514! of 29th October. 

Our information is that French Government have only agreed to the 
advance by Chicago Bank of 5,500,000 dollars to enable Chinese Govern- 
ment to meet obligations maturing to the bank on 1st November, under a 
loan contract of 1st November, 1916, and we have no knowledge that they 
have agreed to the 30,000,000-dollar loan. I am enquiring as to this in Paris,” 
but meanwhile you should ascertain at once if there has not been a mis- 
understanding on the part of Mr. Lansing, and, if so, you should again press 
arguments contained in my telegrams Nos. 19313 of 25th October and 19374 
of 27th October. 

(Repeated to Paris, No. 1217.) 


t No. 556. 2 See No. 562. 
3 No. 552. 4 No. 555- 


No. 562 


Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Parts) 
No. 1215 Telegraphic (147166/8369/ ro] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 30, 1919 


My telegram No. 1931! to Washington of 25th October, Washington tele- 
gram No. 1514? of 29th October, and reply (No. 19693 of goth October). 
1 No. 552. | 2 No. 556. | 3 No. 561. 
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Please ascertain at once from French Government whether they have in- 
formed American Government that they assent to 30,000,000-dollar loan by 
‘Chicago bank to Chinese Government or whether their assent is confined to 
loan of 54 million dollars. 


No. 563 
Sir G. Grahame (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received November 1) 
No. 1140 Telegraphic [147564/8369/ 10] 


PARIS, October 31, 1919 

Your telegram No. 1215! October 31st [sic]. 

Head of China Department of Ministry of Foreign Affairs states that 
French Government have not yet agreed to 30,000,000 loan by Chicago 
Bank but merely to that for 5} million dollars. 

He added French Government are considering whole question in connec- 
tion with Note? which I gathered was addressed to French Embassy in 
London on October 27th. 


t No. 562. 


2 A minute on the filed copy of this telegram stated that no such note had been traced: 
cf., however, No. 556, note 2. 


No. 564 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received November 3) 
No. 427 Telegraphic [148222/8369/10] 


TOKYO, October 31[ 30], 1919 

China Loan. 

My telegram 405.! 

In a memorandum of October 28th which reached me last night Minister 
for Foreign Affairs informs me proposals contained in my memorandum of 
October gth are in (? substantial) agreement with plan now (? under) con- 
templation by Japanese Government. Proposition however to make dis- 
bandment of troops and its control conditional on projected? loan does not 
seem to them either reconcilable with policy embodied in joint representa- 
tions made by the Five Powers on December 2nd, 1918, to leaders of North 
and South,? or to be free from charge of intervention in China’s domestic 
affairs expressly disclaimed in‘ these representations. Questions such as dis- 
bandment of war participation army are amongst thorny problems with 
which Peace Conference between North and South is (? confronted) and 

t No. 529. 

2 In the text as sent this passage read ‘. . . its control condition of projected’, &c. (Tokyo 
Archives). 

3 For these representations see Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 
1918, p. 134. 4‘... expressly provided against in’ (Tokyo Archives). 
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Japanese Government find difficulty in concurring in proposal of departing 
from declaration of non-intervention in proceedings of Conference on account 
of present loan question. Moreover number of so-called unnecessary troops 
is not known but sum required to effect disbandment must be great. Assum- 
ing proposal for a loan not exceeding five million pounds was based on 
proposed loan of 24,000,000 dollars which is now being considered by the 
four groups such a loan would leave no margin for purpose of disbandment. 
(? In the circumstances) it is hoped that His Majesty’s Government will 
submit this point to these. . .5 

Memorandum reiterates (? denial [disclaimer] of) any intention of taking 
independent action in the matter of loan of 24,000,000 dollars but conclude[s] 
as follows: ‘being however so vitally interested by reason of territorial pro- 
pinquity of the two countries in maintenance of public order and security 
in China, Japan might in future find herselfin such (? circumstances) as would 
compel her to give special consideration to course she should pursue’. 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me on 27th that memoran- 
dum should have reached me some days earlier but had been held back for 
amendment. 

United States Ambassador had previously on same day told me in strictest 
confidence that he had under instructions from Washington® communicated 
to (? Japanese Government’s [Government]) conclusion on October 2oth of 
the Chicago Bank loan to China which was to take effect November 1st. This 
matter was not however mentioned to me by Vice Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

French Ambassador has no information whatever from Paris in regard to 
consortium or loans to China. 

5 The text as received is here uncertain. In the text as sent this sentence read: ‘In these 
circumstances it is hoped that His Majesty’s Government will submit this point to further 
consideration’ (Tokyo Archives). 

6 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, p. 527, note 24. 


No. 565 
Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received December 24) 


No. 489 [164850/124334/10] 
PEKING, October 31, 1919 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to report that the affairs of Mongolia continue to supply 
a fruitful field for political intrigue. For the past few weeks paragraphs have 
been continually appearing in the press alleging anxiety on the part of the 
Mongols for the abrogation of the Kiatchta Convention,' and for their com- 
plete reunion with China. It is not easy to sift the truth from these various 
“ballons d’essat’, but as far as can be ascertained, the following facts appear to 
be correct. 


t i.e. the Sino-Russian Convention of 1915: see No. 423, note 4. 
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There was a distinct danger a few months ago of Semenov, under pretext 
of outflanking Bolshevik bands, undertaking a sudden descent on Urga from 
Kiatchta; and the Mongols became seriously alarmed. Semenov desisted at 
the last moment, not on account of orders from Omsk, to which he paid scant 
attention, but because he was advised by the Japanese that the moment was 
not propitious for such a move. At that time, as Your Lordship is aware, 
the Chinese were busily engaged in preparing a military expedition to Mon- 
golia, and gave every indication of intending to resist by force the claims of 
any third party to intervene actively in Mongolian affairs. The Chinese have 
now some three thousand men at Urga and Kiatchta: they have extended the 
railway northwards from Fengchen on to the Mongolian plateau, and have 
established a direct motor service from there to Pangkiang, the first telegraph 
station (see map attached to Confidential Print (100283)? of the rst July, 
section 1). General Hsii Shu Cheng has now gone himself to Urga to inspect 
the garrison there. It is stated that he will be absent about a month, that 
he may proceed to Kiatchta and perhaps return by the Siberian Railway 
calling on the way on Semenov at Chita and Chang Tso Lin at Mukden. 

While Hsii Shu Cheng has been thus making all military preparations to 
enforce his grandiose schemes for the recovery and exploitation of Mongolia, 
Chen Yi, the Chinese Resident at Urga, has been no less active in the diplo- 
matic sphere. The Hutukhtu3 and the chief Lamas are still anxious to main- 
tain the present régime, and to abide by the Kiatchta convention; but the 
Princes and Dukes of the various Banners are now quite ready to return to 
the Chinese fold. Their chief reasons for this appear to be financial; they 
have become considerably impoverished during the last few years and are 
hoping to obtain subsidies and support from the Chinese Government. Both 
Lamas and Princes also appear to realise, and have been persuaded by Chen 
Yi, that the reunion of Mongolia with China is the only means of saving their 
country from the worse fate of absorption by Russia or Japan. In these 
circumstances, deputations from both Princes and Lamas have arrived in 
Peking independently to sound the Central Government. The attitude of 
the latter is still indefinite. While the section of the military party headed by 
Hsii Shu Cheng is all for precipitate action, the more responsible members 
of the Government are much more cautious and take the line indicated by 
Major-General Ting Chin (see enclosure No. 1 in my despatch No. 447° of 
October 1st last). While receiving favourably the Mongolian advances, the 
Chinese Government appear anxious to avoid for the present taking the 
definite step of revoking the Kiatchta Convention, and laying themselves 
open to an accusation of bad faith towards Russia. They also fear that such 
a step would give offence to the Japanese, whom they know to be continuing 
their secret intrigues for the economic if not political separation of Man- 
churia and Mongolia from the Chinese Republic—a scheme which would be 

2 Not printed. This reference was to the report by Sir S. Head noted in No. 506, note 3- 
3 The Djebtsung Damba Hutukhtu, the principal Mongolian Buddhist dignitary, resi- 


dent at Urga. 
4 No. 511. 
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considerably hampered by the public recognition of Mongolia as an integral 
portion of Chinese territory. 

Beyond this it is not safe to speculate at present. Much depends not only 
on the political situation in China, but also on the stability of the Omsk 
Government. The collapse of the latter would, of course, open the way for 
the realisation of the scheme for an independent Eastern Siberia, and for the 
fulfilment of the dream of Japanese militarists for the domination of North- 
Eastern Asia from Corea to Lake Baikal, the ultimate consequences of which 
can be best seen by a glance at the map enclosed in my despatch No. 4465 
of October rst. | 

I have, &c., 
(In the absence of H.M. Minister), 
SOMERVILLE HEAD 
5 No. 510. 


No. 566 
Record by Mr. Max Muller of a conversation with M. Nagai 


[748494/93224/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 1, 1919 


The Counsellor of the Japanese Embassy called on me this afternoon and 
asked if I would give him any information in regards to the Vickers’ Loan, 
as his Govt. were afraid that it might be found to infringe the international 
agreement not to make any financial advance to either the Peking or the 
Canton Govt. pending the return of a stable order of things in China. 

I assured him that his Govt. were mistaken as we had been careful to 
guard against any such development. The £500,000, I explained, was to be 
kept in England & would be spent under the supervision of Messrs. Vickers. 

I further explained that the aeroplanes to be supplied were purely for 
commercial work & were quite unfitted for military purposes. 

I promised to send him a statement in writing.! 

W. G. Max MuLLER 
1/11/19 

1 On November 3, 1919, Mr. Max Muller accordingly addressed to M. Nagai a short 
covering letter enclosing a memorandum which read as follows: 

‘The proposal as originally made by the Chinese Government to Messrs. Vickers was that 
the latter should supply, in addition to the aeroplanes and a loan to cover the cost thereof, 
a further advance of £500,000 in cash. The assent of His Majesty’s Government was with- 
held until all question of a cash advance of this nature had been eliminated, and the issue 
of the loan was finally sanctioned only on condition that the proceeds should remain in 
Great Britain and be applied, under the supervision of Messrs. Vickers and as occasion 
demands, exclusively to the purchase of sites and the construction and equipment of 
aerodromes and repair shops necessary for the effective use of aeroplanes. 

‘With regard to the aeroplanes themselves, His Majesty’s Government would desire 
further to mention that Messrs. Vickers have given an explicit assurance that the machines 
are of a commercial passenger type, entirely unsuited to any warlike purpose.’ 
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No. 567 


Earl Curzon to Sir G. Grahame (Parts) 
No. 1222 Telegraphic [147564/8369/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 1, 1919 


Your telegram No. 1140! of 31st October. 
You should express to French Government our hope that they will not 
agree to the 30,000,000-dollar loan without consulting with us. 
t No. 563. 


No. 568 


Viscount Grey (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Recetved November 2) 
No. 1526 Telegraphic (147970/8369/ 10] 


WASHINGTON, November 1, 1919 

Your telegram No. 1969.! 

Your information as to French attitude is substantially correct but I learn 
from State Department that meanwhile they have abandoned their proposal 
of a separate loan through Chicago Bank, and are prepared to adopt His 
Majesty’s Government’s proposal for an advance without prejudice. To bring 
this about State Department supports certain stipulations which Amencan 
group lay down as conditions of their participations. 

These are firstly that negotiations for loan shall take place in New York; 
secondly that terms shall be not less favourable than those of advance by 
Chicago Bank which has now fallen through. There are also other less 
important stipulations. 

If His Majesty’s Government will agree to this, State Department is ready 
to join with them to press French and Japanese Governments to give their 
assent also. 


™ No. 561. 


No. 569 
Viscount Grey (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Recewved November 2) 
No. 1527 Telegraphic [147971/8369/ 10} 


WASHINGTON, November 1, 1919 


My immediately preceding telegram! of 1st November. 

I understand real reason why United States Government has dropped 
suggested separate advance is that at very last moment Chinese Legation 
here informed bank that salt revenue on which advance was partly secured 
would not be available being already pledged to old consortium. Chicago 

1 No. 568. 
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Bank was naturally unable to proceed. As to conditions about transfer of 
negotiations to Paris,2 State Department have not much sympathy with it 
and do not yet know why it is insisted on but they fear they may have some 
difficulty in inducing their group to waive it. 

2 Note on filed copy: “This must be a mistake for New York.’ 


No. 570 
Sir G. Grahame (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Recetved November 4) 


No. 1145 Telegraphic [148259/8369/r10] 
PARIS, November 3, 1919 

Your telegram No. 1222' November Ist. 

Head of China Department of Ministry of Foreign Affairs states that 
French Government strongly object to 30,000,000 dollar loan. Before (? they) 
make any observations to United States Ambassador they would like to know 
whether His Majesty’s Government are prepared to insist on breach in 
principle of consortium resulting from loan and to remind United States 
Government of strong objection taken by other members of consortium to 
independent advance (? which) Japanese Government proposed to make in 
October. 

French Government have no objection to proposed advance of 54 million 
dollars. 

Head of China Department added proposed loan has made very bad 
impression at Tokio. 

T No. 567. 


No. 571 
Mr. Butler Wright to Sir F. Tilley (Recetved November 4) 


[148503/8369/10] 
EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, LONDON, November 3, 1919 


Dear Sir John, 

Referring to our recent conversations on the subject of the Chinese Loan 
Consortium, and especially to my interview with you on the morning of 
October goth,! in which I orally informed you of the nature of the reply of 
my Government to the memorandum left at the Department of State at 
Washington by the Japanese Chargé d’Affaires on August 27th last, I have 
now great pleasure in transmitting to you a textual copy of the memorandum 
in question and of the reply of the Government of the United States thereto.” 

t Cf. No. 556, note 2. 

2 The two documents in question were, in an enclosure to the present letter, embodied 
in a single memorandum, not printed. The Japanese memorandum left at the Department 
of State on August 27, 1919, corresponded to that communicated to Lord Curzon on Sep- 
tember 1: see No. 484, note 1. The American reply, dated October 28, 1919, is printed in 
Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, pp. 497-9. 
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I believe I am correct in my understanding of our conversation that His 
Majesty’s Government will find it both convenient and advisable to pursue 
a similar action vis-d-vis the Japanese Government. 

I am, dear Sir John, with the utmost appreciation of your unfailing kind- 
ness and courtesy in connection with our discussions of these matters, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. BuTLER WRIGHT 


No. 572 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved November 8) 
No. 434 Telegraphic [150300/150300/23} 


TOKYO, November 3, 1919 


Swiss Chargé d’Affaires who is in charge of German interests tells me 
confidentially in connection with repatriation of German prisoners of war 
on which he is at present engaged Japanese Government are stipulating for 
retention of some 30 officers whose ‘prolonged stay is deemed necessary’. 

After much pressing Japanese Government have given as their reason that 
these officers are required (? on.. .)! His Majesty’s Government is being .. .! 
and extravagant.? Officers themselves ridicule the idea that there is anything 
about [Tsingtao]? which Japanese do not know by now and do not desire to 
remain here. 

Chargé d’ Affaires asked me privately for my advice in the matter. In view 
of assurances given by Military Authorities to Military Attaché (see latter's 
telegrams Nos. 130 and 144* to Director of Military Intelligence), I could 
not believe Japanese Government had any intention of contravening article 
179 of Treaty of Peace but I could find no other article which applied to case. 
I therefore recommended Chargé d’Affaires to telegraph to his Government 
for instructions. 

I elicited from him that about 30 or 40 more (? young prisoners)5 have 
elected to remain in Japan where they have been offered employment in 
commercial houses, that five officers, some 40 Non-Commissioned officers 
and fifty men (100 altogether) are proceeding to Java to join Dutch police 
and that two or three hundred are making arrangements through (? custo- 
mary [necessary]’) channels to return to China. 

Swiss Chargé d’Affaires will keep me informed.® 


t The text as received was here uncertain: see note 2 below. 

2 The preceding passage was amended on the filed copy to read, as sent, ‘. . . are required 
to give information about Tsingtao.’ 

3 Tokyo Archives. 

4 See No. 528, note 2. 

S ‘more of these prisoners’ (Tokyo Archives). 

6 In reply to the present telegram Lord Curzon, in Foreign Office telegram No. 474 o 
November 12, 1919, to Tokyo, requested Mr. Alston to keep him ‘fully informed’. 
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No. 573 
Earl Curzon to Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) 


No. 465 Telegraphic [146345/4004/ro| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 4, 1919 

Your telegram No. 553.! 

I had always hoped that these negotiations might be concluded before you 
left Peking. I cannot however expect you to remain indefinitely and it has 
been suggested to me that if you were in a position to name a definite date 
for your departure, and were to make a personal appeal to the President to 
give you the satisfaction of getting the matter settled before you leave it 
might be effective. Subject to your opinion I would propose February rst 
as the date to be mentioned but I leave it to your discretion to make this 
personal appeal if you think fit. 

At the same time I would draw your attention to penultimate paragraph 
of my telegram No. 396.2 Chinese Minister was definitely warned that 
Chinese Government could not expect me to continue espousing their cause 
over the Shantung question if they were going to shelve the Tibetan negotia- 
tions. You may speak in this sense to the Chinese Government and warn 
them of the risk they are running of creating a dangerous situation on the 
Sino-Tibetan frontier, which the Indian Government could not afford to 
regard with indifference. 

1 No. 549. 

2 Not printed. The penultimate paragraph of this telegram of September 4, 1919, sum- 
marized the second and third paragraphs of No. 485. 


No. 574 
Earl Curzon to Viscount Grey (Washington) 


No. 2000 Telegraphic [147970/8369/10}| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 6, 1919 


Your telegrams Nos. 1526 and 1527! [of 1st November] :? China Loan. 
Please convey to Secretary of State my satisfaction that independent loan 
by Chicago Bank has been abandoned and that United States Government 
are prepared to adopt proposal of His Majesty’s Government for an imme- 
diate advance by the four Powers without prejudice. I am instructing His 
Majesty’s representatives at Paris and Tokyo to bring our proposal for a 
£5,000,000 loan to the notice of French and Japanese Governments on the 
terms outlined in my telegram No. 4253 to Peking [of 4th October],? and 
shall be glad if Secretary of State will instruct American representatives to 
support these proposals. 
™ Nos. 568 and 569 respectively. 
2 The words in brackets were apparently not telegraphed. 
3 No. 516. 
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I see no good reason for transferring negotiations to New York, but am 
consulting British group as matter seems rather one for the groups to settle 
than for the Governments. 


No. 575 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 


No. 471 Telegraphic [147970/8369/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 6, 1919 


Your telegram No. 427! of 31st October. 

Independent loan by Chicago Bank has been abandoned, and United 
States Government are prepared to adopt proposal of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for immediate joint advance of £5,000,000, without prejudice, on terms 
outlined in my telegram to Sir J. Jordan No. 425? of 4th October. 

I had intended now to instruct you to bring this proposal officially to the 
notice of the Japanese Government, but I find from your above-mentioned 
telegram that you have already done so. I note that the Japanese Govern- 
ment are in agreement with our proposal, though they are unwilling to 
include disbandment of troops as one of the conditions. In view of the small 
amount to be advanced it is more than probable that there will be no funds 
over to provide for disbandment. At the same time I deplore the Japanese 
attitude towards this all-important question of disbandment of the Northern 
troops, which should be the prime object of any scheme of reorganisation in 
China and is a sine qua non of the maintenance of public order and secunty 
in China, in which the Japanese Government declare themselves ‘so vitally 
interested by reason of the territorial propinquity of the two countries’. 

American Government are being requested to instruct your American 
colleague to support proposal for joint £5,000,000 loan. 

Similar instructions have been sent to His Majesty’s representative in Paris. 

t No. 564. 2 No. 516. 

3 In Foreign Office telegram No. 1247 (not printed) af even date to Paris. 


No. 576 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received December 4) 


No. 457 [158407/7293/23] 


TOKYO, November 7, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to submit herewith for your Lordship’s information 
copies of two despatches! on the subject of administrative reforms in Korea 
which I have received from His Majesty’s consul-general at Seoul. 

In the first (No. 102! of the 18th October) Mr. Lay encloses newspaper 
cuttings! giving translations of speeches made by the Governor-General and 

t Not printed. 
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the Chief Civil Administrator (or Civil Governor) to the provincial governors 
assembled in session at the Korean capital. 

Admiral Baron Saito’s address is brief, and it is on the words ‘the main- 
tenance of peace and order’ that the speaker lays emphasis. Koreans and 
Japanese are, he says, to be treated henceforth on a basis of equality; dué the 
most important task of the moment is the adjustment and the completion of 
the police organisation and the maintenance of public peace and order. His 
Excellency reverts to this subject again as he closes. The world of thoughts 
and ideas, he remarks, has been thrown into confusion by the great war, and 
at this moment it is of the utmost importance that ‘our people’ should be 
restrained from resorting to thoughtless and harmful acts, that they should 
be induced calmly to pursue their respective occupations, and that they 
should be allowed freedom to make orderly progress, for it is by this way 
that the State can attain a healthy development. 

Dr. Midzuno, the Chief Civil Administrator, covers much the same ground ; 
but the ideas expressed by his chief only in general terms he develops in 
greater detail. ‘It is urgently necessary’, he says, ‘to abolish the discrimina- 
tion hitherto existing between Japanese and Korean officials in their treat- 
ment and to open the way for the appointment of men of talent and ability 
to official posts by giving them good treatment.’ Efforts must also be made 
to eradicate the evil of excessive formalities and to simplify the transaction 
of official business. Among the means to this end is the abandonment of the 
principle of centralisation and the adoption in its stead of a system of dis- 
tributing authority among local offices. It is further recognised as essential 
that a thorough understanding should exist between governors and governed, 
and Dr. Midzuno exhorts his audience to endeavour to make the people 
under them ‘thoroughly understand the ideas of the Government and appre- 
ciate the motives of the laws and administrative measures adopted.’ At the 
same time, they are not to neglect to ascertain and to report both the desires 
and the grievances of the governed. The necessity for local self-government is 
admitted, and a promise is made that at some future date the Government 
will produce a concrete plan on the subject. As Dr. Midzuno says very 
definitely at the close of his speech that the administrative reforms contem- 
plated must be preceded by careful deliberation, and as he refuses to be 
plunged into hasty action the expression ‘some future date’ assumes an 
appearance of considerable remoteness. Doubtless, however, the speaker 
was not thinking of the Greek Kalends. 

It is perhaps too much to expect a Japanese, who is born, lives, dies, and 
is buried under careful police supervision to omit in a speech of this kind 
reference to these useful public officials; but it seems somewhat incongruous 
that police organisation should form so important an item in this scheme of 
administrative reform. This and the reference to the part the police should 
play in the prevention or the control of disturbances conjure up a vision of a 
headmaster advertising the possession of a new birch. At the same time it is 
only fair to note that the police are through the prefects warned that ‘being 
in direct contact with the people, and having as their duty the protection and 
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control of the people, their acts and behaviour not only concern the interests 
of the people to a large extent, but often also become the cause of criticism 
against the Government-General régime’. 

In Mr. Lay’s second despatch! is enclosed a communication! addressed 
to Admiral Baron Saito by the Federal Council of Protestant Evangelical 
Missions in Korea in response to an invitation his Excellency appears to have 
extended to this body. It is not certain from the context whether the Govern- 
ment-General asked the Council for an expression of opinion on the question 
of Korean administration generally; but in its reply at all events the Counal 
very clearly defines its advice as limited strictly to questions of religious and 
educational freedom and not as in any way applicable to the settlement of 
political problems. 

The Government-General’s memorialists assert that nine years of expen- 
ence of the present régime in Korea has convinced them that real religious 
liberty cannot be enjoyed under the laws as they are at present administered, 
and they urge that ‘this religious liberty, which is already guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the Empire of Japan, as of all other great nations, be made 
effective’. In support of their contention that there is no freedom in Korea 
in this respect they assert that :— 


1. The Authorities interfere too much in the management of missionary 
institutions, 

2. The propagation of the Gospel is continually hindered either by open 
interference or by vexatious regulations, and 


3. That Christians and Christianity are discriminated against. In proof of 
the last assertion they say that ‘when many arrests were being made it 
often happened that with no other enquiry those who were Christians 
were held in custody and those who were not Christians were set free’. 
Finally, the members of the Council urge that the Government-General 
should encourage the missionaries and the Korean Christians to come 
forward freely to report their grievances against local officials or to 
petition for change and leniency in the application of existing laws, 
without running the risk of being regarded as offenders and without 
fear of incurring the enmity of the authorities. 


With regard to educational work, a request is made for:— 

1. Permission to include the teaching of the Bible and religious exercises in 
the curricula of mission schools, 

2. The removal of the restrictions imposed on the use of the Korean 
language, 

3. The withdrawal of official pressure which is brought to bear on parents 
to prevent their sending their children to Christian schools, 


4. The extension to Koreans of the same educational privileges as are 
enjoyed by Japanese, and 
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5. The removal of the restrictions on the study of Korean and universal 
history. The Federal Council also reminds the Governor-General that 
by the Press Law of 1911 the publication of any newspaper or magazine 
of a general character without an official licence is prohibited, and it 
asks that missionary bodies should be left free to print in their Christian 
publications matters of general interest. 


Only in one direction do the authors of the communication make any 
suggestions dealing with ordinary administrative matters, and that is when 
they touch on the question of public morals. In connection with this subject 
they press strongly for reforms in the laws relating to:— 


1. Houses of ill-fame. 

2. The production, manufacture, and sale of opium and morphine, and 

3. The liquor traffic, asking, with regard to the latter, for the restoration 
of the power of local option which existed under the former Korean 
administration. 


On page 5 of the communication appears a specially interesting protest. 
It is that made against ‘any order of the Government which requires the 
pupils of Christian schools to participate in any ceremony in which bowing 
to the Emperor’s picture or worshipping the Emperor is a part of the pro- 
gramme’. Although Christians, it goes on, are taught to revere and obey 
their earthly rulers, and although prayer for the Emperor is part of their 
worship on Sunday, it is impossible for them ‘to worship the Emperor as God, 
or as the equal of God, or as divine’, and it is urged respectfully that such a 
request be not made. “To say that bowing to the Emperor’s picture may be 
regarded by Christians as merely ‘an act of reverence fails to satisfy the 
conscience of most Christians when the ceremony is regarded as an act of 
worship by the general public and by the large majority of non-Christians 
participating in the service.’ 

The ceremony of bowing to the Imperial portrait is in one aspect con- 
nected with the practice of ancestor-worship, which, as your Lordship is 
aware, has ever since the days of St. Francis Xavier, when Christian propa- 
ganda started in the Far East, been the object of denunciation on the part 
of the missionary; but whether it is wise to raise this question in this parti- 
cular manner is doubtful. It is certain that to many of the more ignorant 
Japanese, in particular those living in country districts far removed from the 
towns, the ceremony is associated with the idea of worship; it is equally 
certain that for many years past the Authorities have deliberately and with a 
definite object fostered the myth of the divine origin of the rulers of Japan; 
but it is hard to believe that the modern educated Japanese, unless he be a 
fanatic, can regard the act of bowing as being anything more than a mere 
outward and conventional expression of respect. It is sufficient to listen to 
the remarks made by some of these men in confidence and when none of their 
compatriots are present to be assured that they regard their Sovereign as very 
human. At the same time it is part of the official game of make-believe to 
maintain the contrary and, therefore, by making so public and outspoken 
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a protest the Federal Council may conceivably antagonise the persons whom 
it is in their interest to conciliate and thus endanger the chances of con- 
cessions in other directions. It is certainly playing into the hands of the ant- 
Christian elements of Japanese officialdom. 
I have, &c., 
B. ALsTon 


No. 577 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewved December 29) 


No. 466 [165576/139978/r10] 
TOKYO, November 10, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform Your Lordship that Mr. Paton, Acting Consul 
at Dairen, reports that the South Manchuria Railway Company has orga- 
nised two small expeditionary parties of experts for investigation work in 
Mongolia. 

The first, consisting of an analyst and of an expert from the Electro- 
Chemical Section of the Central Laboratory in Dairen together with four 
members of the staff of the Company’s General Investigation Bureau left 
Dairen in October and are expected to return about the end of January. 
Their duty is to draw up reports on the government, industries, finance, 
customs of the people, nature of the soil, mineral wealth, etc. of the regions 
they traverse. 

The second party, consisting of six members of the staff of the Technical 
Department of the Railway Company, left Dairen for Taonanfu on the 
16th of October, and is due to return early next spring. Mr. Paton thinks 
that its journey is possibly connected with the railway extension work into 
Mongolia. 

These continuous expeditions of one kind and another into Mongolia show 
that the possibilities of the country are receiving the full attention of the 
Japanese. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


No. 578 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received December 29) 


No. 467 [165577/105959/10] 


TOKYO, November 10, 1919 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to enclose herewith for Your Lordship’s information a 
copy of a despatch I have received from Mr. Paton, on the subject of the 
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transfer of the head offices of the South Manchuria Railway Company from 
Dairen to Mukden. 

A brief reference to this proposal which, as Mr. Paton remarks is not new, 
will be found in the enclosure! in Sir Conyngham Greene’s despatch No. 439! 
of the 4th of September, 1916. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 578 


Mr. Paton (Dairen) to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 


No. 110 
DAIREN, October 21, 1919 
Sir, 

In his despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at Peking, No. 69 conf.? of the 
16th instant, copy of which I have the honour to enclose herewith, Mr. Porter, 
Acting Consul-General at Mukden, draws attention to a movement which 
has been organised by Japanese residents in Mukden—and I believe also at 
Seoul and other points along the Chosen and Manchurian lines—with the 
object of inducing the South Manchuria Railway Company to transfer their 
head offices to Mukden. 

As Mr. Porter states, this is not the first time that the suggestion has been 
made. It has formed one of the themes of the expansionist for some years 
past, for it is evident that the transfer of the railway offices northwards would 
be but the prelude to the final coup, the extension of the leased territory and 
removal of the whole administrative body to Mukden. 

The Railway Company, however, do not appear to consider that the time 
is ripe for the move. Mr. Nomura, the President, is quoted in the press as 
having stated that the move was an impossibility at the present time. ‘He 
had heard that in the event of the shifting of the General Offices being 
deemed infeasible, it was desired that the Transportation Department should 
be transferred, but as that Department supervised the whole railway systems 
of Manchuria and Corea, it was inseparable from the General Offices. If 
the scheme were limited to the removal of the Manchurian Railway Office 
to Mukden—in the same way as the Chosen Railway Office is situated at 
Seoul—it was more feasible.’ 

The commentary of the local Ryoto Shimpo on the subject is exceedingly 
interesting, and seen through Japanese eyes, very much to the point. After 
drawing attention to the enormous expenditure that would be incurred in 
finding office and housing accommodation,—a very fine thing, the writer 
sarcastically remarks, for the land and house owners in Mukden,—he goes 
on to say that it is all very well for the Mukden people to claim that Mukden 
is the centre of Manchuria by virtue of its situation at the junction of the lines 
to Chosen, Dairen, Peking and Harbin, and that it 1s therefore the natural 


t Not printed. 2 Enclosure in No. 543. 
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place for the railway company’s headquarters, but what of the future? Ina 
short time the Chinese Eastern Railway from Harbin southwards will come 
under the control of the South Manchuria Railway Company, and in the 
event of the construction of the line from Harbin to Aigun being entrusted 
to Japan, surely it would be better to ‘go the whole hog’ later on and trans- 
fer the offices to Changchun or Harbin which will eventually have equal 
claims to being the ‘centre of Manchuria’. Then, as a further argument for 
preserving the offices in Dairen for a few more years at least, he adds that in 
any case the Mukden residents appear to view the question purely from the 
land standpoint, overlooking the connections by sea between Dairen and 
ports in North China, Shanghai, Tsingtau, Hong Kong, Formosa and the 
‘South Seas’. Thus in one breath the writer serves as the mouthpiece for the 
expansionist, the guardian of Dairen’s financial interests—for the port would 
undoubtedly be a loser by the transfer—and, not impossibly, the company 
itself. 

One of the main difficulties, apart from the financial considerations in- 
volved, would unquestionably be the finding of the necessary office and house 
accommodation for such a large staff, and it seems more probable that the 
scheme suggested by Dr. Nomura of transferring at first only a section of the 
offices will be adopted. The removal would thereby attract considerably less 
public attention, and would be more in accord with the general policy Japan 
has hitherto pursued in the gradual absorption of this territory. 

Taken in conjunction with the utterances some months ago of Lieut. 
General Tachibana, on his arrival to take command of the Kwantung troops 
(vide my despatch No. 31 conf.! of May 2, 1919) when he stated that he 
would like to go north out of Port Arthur, etc.; and the recent appointment of 
the Japanese Consul-General at Mukden to act as Director of Foreign Affairs 
in the Kwantung Government, referred to in Mr. Porter’s despatch, this 
latest public expression of opinion by the Japanese residents at Mukden and 
elsewhere is not without considerable interest. 

I have, &c., 
G. P. Paton 


No. 579 


Viscount Grey (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received November 13) 
No. 1565 Telegraphic [151409/8369/10] 


WASHINGTON, November 12, 1919 


_ Your telegram No. 2000! of 6th November. 
United States representatives at Paris and Tokyo have been instructed as 
requested. 


1 No. 574. 
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No. 580 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received November 18) 


No. 443 Telegraphic [153065/8369/r10] 
TOKYO, November 12 [11], 1919 

My telegram No. 430.! 

Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me that refusal of United States 
Government to agree to (? exclusion of) Mongolia and Manchuria from 
scope of consortium has been received. He seems to think however that the 
United States Government will adopt more liberal attitude when they under- 
stand that Japan has no aggressive territorial designs in those regions and 
realise that her stipulation for exclusion is made not only on account of 
strategic value of certain options for railway(?s and) of fact that money has 
been advanced in the case of some, like the Kirin—Hoiryong line, but also 
(? of) fact that in certain parts of Manchuria and Mongolia there are districts 
very suitable for rice cultivation for supply of the future needs of Japan. His 
Excellency was (? perfectly [almost]3) confident of finding room fpr some 
compromise in the matter. 

Confidential. Independent enquiry since made privately at Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce elicits (? information that) although certain 
amount of rice of inferior quality is grown in Manchunia, prospects of large 
(? figure [increase]) are (? at present) not thought particularly promising; 
nothing seemed to be known of prospects of rice cultivation in Mongolia. 
Perhaps His Majesty’s Minister at Peking (? can) throw some light on the 
subject. 


t No. 560. 2 Cf. No. 571, note 2. 
3 Tokyo Archives. 


No. 581 


Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved November 19) 
No. 572 Telegraphic [153082/8369/ro]| 


PEKING, November 13, 1919 

Tokio telegram No. 430.! 

Quantity of rice grown in Eastern inner Mongolia is negligible and 
country generally appears to be unsuited for such a crop. 

In any case I fail to see what this question has to do with new consortium 
or how Japanese reconcile their desire for acquisition of rice fields with their 
renunciation of territorial designs. Argument of need for rice might be 
applied with greater force to almost any province of China proper. 

Japan’s vested interests in South Manchuria such as existing options for 
extension of railways now in operation are on quite a different footing and 


t No. 560. It was suggested on the filed copy that the reference should have been to 
Tokyo telegram No. 443 printed as No. 580. 
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United States Government have already declared their willingness to recog- 
nise these as being excluded from scope of new consortium. See your 
telegram to Washington No. 1922? in which Your Lordship also expresses 
your readiness to agree to this view provided that Japan abandons her claim 
to exclusive interests in Eastern inner Mongolia (see also penultimate para- 
graph of your telegram No. 425).3 

My own views have been fully expressed in my telegrams 472 [473]* and 
5325 and I would urge strong support be given to American attitude which 
is consistent with language (? employed) by you to Japanese Ambassador. 
See your telegram 387° to Tokio. | 

Repeated to Tokio. 


2 No. 550. 3 No. 516. 

4 No. 477. S No. 518. 

6 Not printed. This telegram of September 4, 1919, summarized that part of No. 484 
referring to the financial consortium for China. 


No. 582 


Viscount Grey (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received November 13) 
No. 1567 Telegraphic [151684/8369/10} 
WASHINGTON, November 13, 1919 
Your telegram No. 1922.! 
Memorandum from United States Government states that while State 
Department will co-operate in inducing Japanese Government to enter con- 


sortium without any reservations they cannot even in last resort concede 
reservation claimed by Japan in regard to Southern Manchuria. 


1 No. 550. 


No. 583 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received November 16) 
No. 446 Telegraphic [152471/8369/10| 

TOKYO, November 13, 1919 
Your telegram No. 471.! 

When handing to Minister for Foreign Affairs memorandum referred to in 
my telegram No. 405? based on your telegram unnumbered very urgent: of 
October 7th on which, in view of Peking telegram No. 5314 and persistent 
press reports here I considered it advisable to act, I made it quite clear it 
merely contained an outline of a proposal for an immediate small loan to 
China, which His Majesty’s Government intended to submit later to Japanese 


t No. 575. 2 No. 529. 
3 No. 520 (cf. No. 529, note 1). 4 No. 517. 
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and other Governments concerned. This was quite understood in reply of 
Japanese Government but they considered it useful to express their views at 
this juncture in the sense reported in my telegram 4275 and I trust no harm 
has been done by ascertaining Japanese views confidentially beforehand. 

United States Ambassador has not yet received instructions to support 
proposal for a joint £5,000,000 loan but will let me know as soon as he does. 

Would Your Lordship wish me then to make proposal officially and at the 
same time to impress on Japanese Government your views as to importance 
of disbandment of troops on line of 2nd paragraph of your telegram 471?! 
One of their chief objections is that disbandment of troops will lead to 
increase of brigandage throughout China. 


S No. 564. 
No. 584 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received November 17) 


No. 1103 [152639/8369/10] 
PARIS, November 14, 1919 


His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the 
honour to transmit herewith copy of the undermentioned paper. 


Name and date Subject 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Chinese Loan by Chicago Bank. 
November 14th. 


ENcLosurRE IN No. 584 
Copte 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres 
PARIS, le 14 novembre [1919] 

Par une note! en date du 8 courant, PAmbassade d’Angleterre a bien voulu 
faire savoir au Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres que l’idée d’un emprunt 
indépendant de la Chicago Bank avait été abandonnée et que le Gouverne- 
ment des Etats-Unis était prét 4 accepter la suggestion d’une avance pré- 
liminaire 4 la Chine sur les bases suivantes: 

L’emprunt n’excéderait pas 5 millions de Livres et ne devrait pas porter 
préjudice aux négociations actuellement en cours, relativement a l’exclusion 
d’aires spécifiées de la sphére d’action du consortium ou aux conditions qui 
peuvent étre posées pour les futurs emprunts. 

L’emprunt serait affecté aux besoins les plus urgents de la Chine et garanti 
par le surplus des revenus de la gabelle. 

L’emprunt ne serait consenti que si les négociations entre la Chine du 
Nord et la Chine du Sud étaient immédiatement reprises et si le grand 


t Not preserved in Foreign Office archives: cf. No. 575, note 3. 
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nombre de troupes inutiles actuellement sous les drapeaux étaient immé- 
diatement licenciées. Parmi ces troupes figurent celles qui ont été levées au 
titre du ‘Bureau de participation 4 la guerre’ et dans le but de l’expédition 
en Mongolie. 

Des experts des quatre groupes et Gouvernements devraient contréler 
l’emploi de l’emprunt et le licenciement des troupes ci-dessus désignees. 

Sir George Grahame exprimait, au nom du Secrétaire d’ Etat aux Affaires 
Etrangéres de Sa Majesté britannique, le désir de connaitre le plus tét 
possible les vues du Gouvernement frangais sur la proposition ci-dessus. 

Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres a l’honneur de faire savoir a l’Ambas- 
sade d’Angleterre qu’il est en principe favorable a la proposition, sous 
réserve de l’acceptation du groupe frangais qu’il va consulter. 

Il estime, toutefois, nécessaire de présenter les observations suivantes: le 
montant de l’avance préliminaire devrait étre fixe, c’est-a-dire qu’a la for- 
mule: ‘d’un emprunt n’excédant pas 5 millions de Livres,’ il serait préférable 
de substituer une formule avec un chiffre déterminé. Celui de 5 millions de 
Livres parait élevé et pourrait étre réduit a 4 millions de Livres, par exemple, 
moins pour accentuer la différence avec la somme antérieurement propos¢e 
pour son emprunt particulier par la Chicago Continental et Commercial 
Bank que parce que 4 millions de Livres paraissent suffisants pour la destina- 
tion restreinte qui a été suggérée de leur emploi. 

Des précisions seraient 4 demander aussi sur les ‘besoins les plus urgents de 
la Chine.’ 

En ce qui concerne la reprise des négociations entre la Chine du Nord et 
du Sud, un délai raisonnable pourrait étre indiqué relativement a l’aboutisse- 
ment de ces négociations. 

A cet égard, les préteurs se réserveraient la liberté de suspendre le verse- 
ment des acomptes si les négociations précitées échouaient. Enfin il y aurait 
intérét a ce que les groupes et Gouvernements intéressés engageassent 
immédiatement des pourparlers relativement a la modalité du controle sur 
l’emploi de l’emprunt et le licenciement des troupes. 


No. 585 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received November 21) 


No. 447 Telegraphic [154227/8369/r10} 


TOKYO, November 14, 1919 

My telegram No. 443.! 

I am in close touch with my United States colleague in regard to Consor- 
tium. His Excellency seems convinced Japanese Government have sincere 
desire to join it and share[s] confidence of Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of finding room for some arrangement. I understand from him (? that) 
United States Government have assented to exclusion from scope of Consor- 
tium of Kirin—Hoiryong line as being enterprise on which work has been begun. 

t No. 580. 
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(? Moreover) he thinks it more than possible that Japanese are prepared to 
drop stipulation of Mongolia if they can get what they want in Manchuria. 

I have (? told) Ambassador that in my private opinion it will be necessary 
to give Japanese some guarantee against Foreign Control of undertakings in 
South Manchuria which they consider vital to their national security (see 
my telegram No. 359)? if they are to be persuaded to co-operate in policy of 
international controls.3 

It should not for instance be impossible to devise some arrangement by 
which, though all loans should be made solely by Consortium and on condi- 
tions to be laid down by it, Japan (? should be) allowed to build with con- 
sortium money lines in certain specified regions. This is course advocated by 
Baron Hayashi (Governor General of Kwangtung) (see my telegram No. 
402).* Provision could also be made against pretensions to monopolistic 
interests in those regions which (? former) Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs 
disclaimed in conversation with me (my telegram No. 359).? If on the other 
hand Japan remains outside Consortium and thereby encourages if not 
supports resistance of (? corrupt) Chinese officials to financial control which 
would spell their ruin, (? Consortium) will be foredoomed to failure. 

United States Ambassador concurs in my opinion and has arrived indepen- 
dently at same conclusions. 

His Excellency proposes to lay his views before State Departments but 
(? begs) until he hears they have been accepted I will not mention them nor 
allow them to be referred to in any quarter. 

Secret. (? He)® appears assured that Japanese Government intend to 
approach him to (? assist) them to find a way out of their difficulty which 
(? on account of) attitude of Military Party, of some of financial and business 
interests and of Jingoes supported by Baron Kato, is a very real one. His 
Excellency hinted should they do so he may desire to invoke my assistance 
but he specially requested that I would not mention the above either, unless 
and until matters developed further. 

May I beg that Ambassador’s wishes may be respected. 

2 No. 482. 

3 ne caee was correctly altered on the filed copy to read ‘. . . in policy of an inter- 
national control over China’. 

4 No. 525. 

S Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. 1, p. 502. 

6 The text as sent here read ‘U.S. Ambassador’. 


No. 586 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved November 17) 
No. 448 Telegraphic [152534/8369/10\ 


TOKYO, November 15, 1919 
My telegram No. 446.! . 
United States Ambassador has now received his instructions? and proposes 
t No. 583. 2 Cf. op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 535-7- 
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to act on them on 17th November. I have told his Excellency that 1 con- 
templated repeating proposal in a definite form on receipt of instructions 
from you and he thinks that it would have good effect. 

French Ambassador has not yet received instructions. 


No. 587 
Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received December 29) 


No. 477 [165586/394/r0] 


TOKYO, November 17, 1919 
My Lord, 

When the advent of [? to] power of the Bolshevik Government in Russia 
brought to a sudden end the contracts for the supply of munitions to that 
country, the Taihei Kumiai, a combine formed by the powerful firms of 
Mitsui, Okura and Takata, to supply munitions to Russia, were left with 
considerable quantities of such materials, either made or in process of manu- 
facture. They consequently sought a new market for their goods and made 
the contract with the Chinese Government referred to in Sir John Jordan’s 
telegram No. 4' of January 2nd 1918, Sir Conyngham Greene’s telegram 
No. 36! of January 5th of that year, and Sir John Jordan’s despatch No. 42! 
of the 28th of the same month. 

Although this contract was said to contain a clause guaranteeing that the 
munitions in question would not be utilised for the prosecution of hostilities 
against the South, it was clear that if they were delivered to the Northern 
Government they would, despite all promises, contribute to maintain a state 
of civil war in China by facilitating the upkeep of those large numbers of 
troops which devour the substance of the Chinese people. Endeavours were 
therefore made to prevent the execution of this contract; but it was not tll 
after the conclusion of the armistice with Germany, when it was more than 
ever impossible to maintain the fiction that the so-called “War Participation 
Bureau’, for which the arms in question were to be supplied, would use them 
in any manner calculated to further the military aims of the Allies, that the 
Treaty Powers decided to place an embargo on the supply of arms to China, 
in spite of the protests of the Chinese Government, which, amongst other 
arguments, urged that the Ministry of Marine had placed a contract with the 
Japanese firm of Mitsubishi for arms said to be required to suppress piracy 
(see Sir John Jordan’s telegram No. 366! of July 7th last). 

Private firms in this country are not in a position to manufacture the arms 
and munitions specified in these contracts and those in question had to 
depend, for a great part of the materials at all events, on the naval and 
military arsenals of this country. On February 5th last it was reported in 
the press that the Minister of Marine, in reply to a question in the Budget 
Committee of the Diet, had said that the munitions then being manufac- 
tured by the Navy were for a Chinese order; but in reply to enquiries by the 

t Not printed. 
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Naval Attache to this Embassy in August last the A.D.C. to the Ministry of 
Marine informed him that the order referred to was that placed by the 
Chinese Ministry of Marine with the firm of Mitsubishi mentioned above, 
and that, owing to the unsettled political situation in China and in compliance 
with the international agreement not to supply arms to China referred [? to] 
in the last paragraph the Japanese Ministry of Marine would refrain from 
supplying munitions either to the Northern or to the Southern Army. He 
added that they had not yet commenced the manufacture of these munitions. 
The whole order consisted of rifles and of guns, both three inch and six inch, 
of which the rifles would be manufactured by the Military Arsenal whilst 
the guns would be made by the Naval Arsenal. The total cost would amount 
to about one million, two hundred thousand yen. 

On receipt of Sir John Jordan’s telegram No. 545? of the 18th ultimo I 
asked both the Naval Attache and Military Attache to this Embassy to make 
enquiries with regard to the report that the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha had 
entered into a contract to supply to the Canton Authorities machinery for 
the manufacture of arms and ammunition. 

Admiral Ley learns from the A.D.C. to the Ministry of Marine that the Navy 
Department have no knowledge of such a contract. Captain Kobayashi has 
expressed to him the personal opinion that the report is unlikely to be correct. 

I enclose herewith a copy of a Memorandum: which I have received from 
General Woodroffe, from which Your Lordship will see that the Principal 
Adjutant to the Minister of War has likewise denied any knowledge on the 
part of the Ministry of War of such a contract, with regard to which Colonel 
Matsuki points out that it cannot have been entered [? into] without the 
knowledge of either the Ministry of War or the Ministry of Marine, since one 
or other of those Departments would have to execute the order, for which 
Messrs. Mitsui have not got the necessary plant. He adds that the Japanese 
Government would at once stop the execution of such a contract if brought 
to their notice. 

I understand that the firm of Mitsui Bussan Kaisha in Tokyo have no 
knowledge of this alleged contract, and it can only be surmised that the pro- 
ject may have emanated from their Agent at Canton acting independently 
of his principals, in the hope of acquiring merit if it went through. 

In these circumstances, and in default of further information on this sub- 
ject, I do not propose for the present to make the representations suggested 
in the first paragraph of your telegram No. 4564 of the 23rd ultimo, an 


2 See No. 546, note 1. 3 Not printed: see below. 

4 This telegram read as follows: 

‘Sir J. Jordan’s tel. No. 545 [see note 2 above]. 

‘If the facts are as stated by H.M. Consul Gen!. in Canton, you should address an energetic 
protest to Japanese Govt. against the proposed supply of arms to the Canton Authorities. 
(See also Pekin tel. No. 367 & previous correspondence [not printed]). I would point 
out for your information in case the Japanese Gov't. quote the Vickers aeroplane contract 
as a precedent that this contract is for a type of commercial aeroplane unadapted for war- 
like purposes. 

‘Please repeat to Pekin.’ 
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answer to which I had the honour to send in my telegram No. 4395 of the 
6th instant. 


Confidential 

The Military Attache is informed at the War Office that the Japanese 
Authorities are getting seriously annoyed at the constant enquiries into 
reports emanating from China which upon investigation prove to be with- 
out foundation, but which none the less impute bad faith on their part 
and lack of confidence on ours. 

It is of course most undesirable that we should give offence to the War 
Office Authorities unnecessarily, but the Japanese have, justly or unjustly, 
earned such a reputation for underhand methods that I am afraid any story 
to their disadvantage is nowadays credited, whether it is supported by proof 
or not. It is in fact a case of a dog with a bad name. I am nevertheless of 
opinion that before reports of this kind receive an official ‘imprimatur’ every 
effort should be made to test their reliability. This applies with particular 
force to those emanating from China. 

I hope this will not be interpreted as meaning that I am prepared to vouch 
for the accuracy of Japanese official denials; I am unfortunately not in a 
position to do anything of the kind, having myself none too profound a faith 
in them. I do think, however, as I have just said, that allegations should be 
well sifted before they are passed on since it is obvious that the continued 
repetition of charges unsupported by evidence can only weaken our position. 

I am sending copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at Peking. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 

S Not printed. This telegram had summarized particulars contained in the present 
despatch. 


No. 588 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 


No. 478 Telegraphic [152534/8369/r10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 18, 1919 


Your telegrams No. 446! of 13th November and No. 448? of 15th November. 

You should make proposal officially to Japanese Government, at the same 
time informing them of our views as to the importance of the disbandment of 
troops, although we realise that the process will have to be gradual. 

French Government, who have agreed in principle to the proposed loan, 
are being requested to instruct French Ambassador to support your repre- 
sentations.3 

Repeat to Peking. 

t No. 583. 2 No. 586. 

3 Foreign Office telegram No. 1262 of even date to Paris instructed Sir G. Grahame to 


make this request and permitted him to inform the French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that a reply would shortly be sent to the note enclosed in No. 584. 
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No. 589 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received November 20) 


No. 456 Telegraphic [153759/150300/23] 


TOKYO, November 18, 1919 

Your telegram No. 474.1 

The agreement for release of prisoners which Swiss Chargé d’ Affaires 
(? was) asked to sign contained provision for retention of officers mentioned 
in first paragraph of my telegram 434.? 

Wishing not to delay repatriation of other prisoners Swiss Chargé d’ Affaires 
asked my advice and on my suggestion stipulated for signature subject to 
reservation for reference to his Government of any exceptions to repatriation. 

There has apparently been some discussion over points [point]3 but Swiss 
Chargé d’Affaires informs me clause providing for retention has now been 
expunged and agreement as signed provides for repatriation only. He under- 
stands however that Japanese Government (? will [intend to]?) refer to Paris 
their desire to retain certain officers. 

I have informed (? Acting Consul-General) Batavia of ex-prisoners of war 
proceeding to Java. 


t See No. 572, note 6. 2 No. 572. 
3 Tokyo Archives. 


No. 590 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received January 1, 1920) 


No. 480 [166691/8369/r10] 
TOKYO, November 18, 1919 
My Lord, 

The recent attempt of United States financiers, now, I understand, 
abandoned, as far as independent action is concerned, to conclude apart from 
the other Powers an agreement with the Chinese Government for the im- 
mediate advance of twenty-five million gold dollars, Italy’s endeavour, 
apparently partly successful, to fulfil her compact to supply ammunition to 
China,! and, finally, our own Aircraft contract? have together combined to 
furnish some of the Japanese newspapers with an apposite text for the 
delivering of a brief series of homilies on the subject of Western political 
immorality. 

The attack was opened by the Kokumin Shimbun. In an article in its issue 
of the 28th October it remarked that only quite recently the Government of 
the United States had protested strongly to that of Japan against the making 
of loans by Japanese subjects to the Chinese Government, on the ground 
that they only served to prolong the political strife between North and 

1 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, p. 670. 

2 Cf. No. 546 and No. 551, note 4. 
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South. Disconcerted at this protest the ‘honest and weak-minded diploma- 
tic Authorities of this country’ suspended all loans in spite of serious losses 
involved. Subsequently America proposed the establishment of a new con- 
sortium, ostensibly based on the principle of equal opportunity, for the 
purpose of making loans to China; but before the negotiations in connection 
with the proposal were completed, she herself the prime mover in the scheme, 
concluded independently with the Peking Government an arrangement for 
a loan of twenty-five million gold dollars, and, what was more remarkable, 
the negotiations for the advance of this money were conducted by Mr. Abbott, 
the representative of the American banking group on the consortium. The 
article closed by demanding that the Foreign Office in Tokyo should protest 
against this improper action on the part of the United States. 

In a second leader on the following day the Kokumin returned to the charge. 
It reminded its readers that on the one hand the new loan was to be appro- 
priated to the payment of the running expenses of the Chinese Government 
and that on the other it was a breach of the mutual agreement entered into 
by Japan, the United States, Great Britain, France, and Italy not to make 
independently any further loans to China. It was furthermore a violation 
of the right of priority belonging to the Quadruple Consortium. ‘Perhaps’, 
remarked the Kokumin, ‘the United States, after carefully considering the real 
state of affairs in China, came to the conclusion that it would be wise to adopt 
a positive policy with regard to the Chinese loan problem and to ignore all 
the arrangements and understandings between the Powers.’ Whatever the 
motive, the Kokumin disapproved of the action as a daring disregard of an 
international understanding; but at the same time it expressed the opinion 
that America was not the only offender. Great Britain, it said, had set the 
example when, on the 18th of October, in similar violation of the agreement 
not to make loans to China for the supply of warlike material, she had con- 
cluded an aircraft loan with that country. There was every probability that 
Italy would imitate these precedents and fulfil her old contract to supply 
ammunition to China. These facts plainly indicated that the Powers had 
decided to adopt a positive attitude towards that country by assisting the 
party actually in possession of power to accomplish the unification of North 
and South. It was also clear that the United States meant not merely to 
withdraw from the new consortium but to compete with the old as well; 
and, in the circumstances, Japan should not be so foolish as to run counter 
to the general disposition. On the contrary it was most urgent that she 
should at once determine clearly and definitely what her own loan policy 
was to be. 

In a third article on the subject this paper complained that the Powers 
concerned had never acted in concert since their disappointment over the 
failure of the Peace Conference between North and South. The only two 
countries which had observed the stipulation not to make loans independently 
to China were Japan and France, and the latter was of course not in a posi- 
tion to do anything else. Adverting again to the question of the American 
loan, the British Aircraft loan (sic), and the Italian ammunition arrangement, 
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the Kokumin declared that Japan would be placed in a very awkward position 
since she was under the necessity of settling somehow or other the ammuni- 
tion contract with the Taihei Kumiai.3 It was true, the article continued, 
presumably by way of apology, that China had by the end of July last with- 
drawn from the banks all the money advanced to her by Japan as a War 
Loan; but it must be remembered that this loan had been arranged long 
before the mutual agreement between the Powers, further that, although the 
_ money had been deposited in Japanese banks it was legally beyond the reach 
of the Japanese Government, and finally that the latter had advised the 
Chinese Government in a friendly manner not to withdraw it. 

America, remarked the Kokumin, might, if she succeeded in obscuring the 
issue, evade the charge of having encroached upon the priority nights of the 
old Consortium; but in no circumstances could she plead innocence of a 
direct breach of international good faith. As to Italy and the ammunition 
question doubtless the Diplomatic Body at Peking would take that up; but 
Japan would by no means agree to Great Britain’s aircraft loan. Whatever 
explanation the British Government might offer, its action was inexcusable 
because, apart from the fact that the contracting party on China’s side was 
the Minister for War, no aircraft loan could under existing conditions in 
China be meant for commercial purposes; it must be for military. Until, then, 
Great Britain recognised her fault and cancelled this loan she should, as a 
violator of international good faith, be excluded from the Consortium. But 
she was not alone; the United States and Italy were also offenders; Japan 
only was in a position to ‘throw the first stone’. If the latter decided never- 
theless to continue to respect this broken agreement and to refrain from 
supplying arms and ammunition to China, she must at least appeal to the 
Court of the League of Nations against the Powers guilty of a breach of their 
obligations. If on the other hand she abandoned the principle of abstention 
she must, in view of the altered circumstances in China, decide on a new line 
of action towards that country. 

Articles similar in tone have appeared also in the Osaka Asaht and the 
Osaka Mainicht. 

As Your Lordship is aware, the Kokumin Shimbun is generally believed to 
represent the opinion of the military and the bureaucratic castes and also 
to be in close touch with the War Office and the General Staff; it is in conse- 
quence interesting to note that notwithstanding the explanations given by 
Sir John Jordan to the Japanese Minister in Peking and reported to Your 
Lordship in his telegram No. 551,¢ a paper like the Kokumin, which should 
presumably be well-informed, still regards the British aircraft contract as a 
loan made for military and not commercial purposes. 


I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 
3 See No. 587. 4 No. 546. 
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No. 591 
Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received November 25) 


No. 580 Telegraphic [155463/394/10] 


PEKING, November 19, 1919 

Your telegram No. 426.! 

His Majesty’s Consul General at Tientsin reports that Italian transport 
Nippon recently landed at Chingwangtao 30,000 packages weighing nearly 
3,000 tons containing field guns, machine guns rifles and ammunition there- 
for. While a portion of these supplies have been sent to (? Italian) Guards at 
Tientsin and Peking for custody and a portion is still retained at Ching- 
wangtao several car-loads are believed to have been despatched to Chinese 
Military Authorities at Mukden, Paotingfu and elsewhere. 

Japanese Minister who has seen Italian Chargé d’Affaires on the subject 
informs me that latter, while admitting import of arms, says that he has no 
instructions regarding their destination. 

(? Japanese Minister) has reported matter to his Government who desire 

. 2 that further enquiries should be made at (? Rome) by Japanese, French 
and British Governments. United States Legation are also interested in 
matter as they have consistently detained consignments contracted for by 
American firms. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


! Not printed. 2 The text here is uncertain. 


No. 592 
Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Pars) 
No. 1368 [152639/8369/r0}] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 20, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have to acknowledge receipt of your despatch No. 1103' of the 14th 
November, enclosing copy of a note from the French Government regarding 
the proposed joint loan of £5,000,000 to the Chinese Government. Your 
Lordship will have received my telegram No. 1262? of the 18th November 
suggesting that as the French Government have agreed in principle to the 
loan they should instruct the French Ambassador at Tokio to support the 
representations of his British and American colleagues. 

I have now to request that you will submit to M. Pichon the following 
observations on the French memorandum enclosed in your above-mentioned 
despatch :— 

1 No. 584. 

2 See No. 588, note 3. In this connexion Lord Derby reported in Paris telegram No. 1195, 


by bag, of November 25, 1919 (received next day), that the necessary instructions had been 
sent to the French ambassador at Tokyo. 
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1. As regards the amount of the loan, I am in full agreement with the 
French contention that this should be definitely fixed, but I deprecate re- 
ducing to £4,000,000 the figure of £5,000,000, which is the sum that has 
been provisionally agreed to in Washington and Tokio, and also in the 
negotiations that have taken place between the British and American 
groups. Moreover, £5,000,000, far from being too large a sum, will prob- 
ably be found hardly sufficient to cover even the immediate pressing needs 
of the Chinese Government. 

2. As regards ‘the most pressing needs of China’, I agree that these must be 
clearly defined. Such a definition is best found in the statement of Chinese 
financial necessities handed to Mr. Hillier? by the Chinese Vice-Minister of 
Finance in July, and enclosed in Sir J. Jordan’s despatch No. 337* of the 
17th July. A copy of this document is enclosed’ for the information of the 
French Government. Should there be any surplus over from the £5,000,000, 
after the pressing needs of China as therein described have been met, which 
in any case is very problematical, it could be most usefully employed in 
making a start with the disbandment of the superfluous troops. 

3. The third French suggestion that not only should the resumption of 
negotiations between North and South be insisted on, but also a date fixed 
for their termination, appears to me to be hardly feasible. With the best will 
in the world the Powers interested can do no more than insist on the resump- 
tion of the negotiations, and lend their good offices to help the two sides to 
arrive at a successful conclusion. 

4. It seems premature to elaborate measures for the control of the proceeds 
of the loan, and for the disbandment of the troops until the four Governments 
are finally agreed on the question of making the loan, when they had best 
be discussed in Peking by the Ministers and the representatives of the groups, 
together with the Chinese Government, who would no doubt be guided by 
the draft regulations for the supervision of expenditure of provisional ad- 
vances attached to the Reorganisation Loan Agreement of 1912 (see p. 727 
of Part LXX, ‘Further Correspondence respecting the Affairs of China’, 
January—June 1912, copy of which is enclosed).§ 

Iam, &c., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 

3 Representative in Peking of the British banking group in the proposed financial con- 
sortium for China. 4 See No. 516, note 3. 

5 Not attached to filed copy: cf. note 4 above. 6 Not attached to filed copy. 


No. 593 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 


No. 212 [154117/8369/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 20, 1919 
Sir, 
The Japanese Ambassador called upon me yesterday in order to receive 
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the reply which I had promised him to the proposal of his Government for 
the exclusion of Southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia from the 
sphere of the projected international Consortium in China. I handed to him 
a brief memorandum (copy annexed)! summarising the position taken up by 
His Majesty’s Government, which I proceeded to explain in greater detail. 

I said that the proposed exclusion of these areas seemed to us to conflict 
with the main and essential principle upon which the consortium was based. 
The latter was an attempt to get rid of the old theory by which China was 
parcelled out into a number of spheres of interest allocated to the various 
Great Powers who had interests or ambitions there. This theory was not only 
inconsistent with the modern trend of thought and of national evolution, 
but it had been avowedly abandoned by the Powers themselves. In these 
circumstances, how could the latter be expected to acquiesce in the resuscita- 
tion of the very principle which they had agreed to forswear? The superior, 
even the predominant, interest of particular Powers in territories adjacent 
to their own possessions would in some cases be an inevitable outcome of the 
circumstances of those cases, but the deliberate attempt to set up and estab- 
lish a claim to a monopoly, whether on political, commercial, or strategical 
grounds, in large blocks of territory was quite out of harmony with the 
modern idea. 

For these reasons H.M. Government associated themselves with the 
American Government, whose attitude had already been defined, in their 
inability to accept the conditions upon which Japan desired to enter the 
Consortium. 

While making this declaration, however, I said that there were certain 
reservations which, in practice, would to some extent qualify its application. 
For instance, there was no desire to interfere with railways or industrial 
undertakings which had already been taken in hand by any particular Power 
and upon which substantial progress had already been made. This had been 
provided for by article 1 of the agreement of the 11th May last.2 The Con- 
sortium was definitely limited to the financing of future undertakings in 
China, and was not meant to extend to established industrial enterprises. 
If we applied this proposition to Southern Manchuria, where Japanese 
enterprise had already secured a considerable hold, it would be found that 
her rights in railways and other commercial undertakings there were neither 
touched nor impugned. They arose out of the historical, political, and 
geographical conditions of the Japanese situation. On the other hand, no 
such conditions existed in Eastern Inner Mongolia. It was true that options 
for railways had been granted to Japan in that area and that, as I believed, 
loans had been made to the Chinese Government upon them, but no work 
had been begun. To concede a monopoly under these conditions was quite 
out of the question, all the more so that the Power in control of Eastern Inner 
Mongolia would practically dominate the province of Chih-li and the 
approaches to the capital. In these circumstances, I hoped that the Japanese 


™ Not here reprinted. This memorandum is printed in Cmd. 1214 of 1921, p. 38. 
2 See No. 433, note g. 
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Government would see their way to withdraw the proposal that they had 
put forward. 

I further argued the case on general grounds. It would, I said, no doubt 
be in the power of Japan, if she could not get her way in the matter, to drop 
out of the Consortium altogether. She would then be left to make her own 
terms with China in the north, but her isolated position would be singularly 
unfavourable to her future relations both with China and with the Powers in 
general. Was not the present moment one when, in view of the exasperation 
that existed in China over Shantung, it was pre-eminently desirable that 
Japan should adopt a generous attitude towards China? When the Powers, 
by means of the Consortium, were seeking to set China upon her legs again 
and to provide for her internal development on sound and prudent lines, 
was it desirable that Japan should dissociate herself from this endeavour and 
leave the work entirely in other hands? I felt the more encouraged to advance 
these general arguments, because, from a recent study of the most powerful 
organs in the Japanese Press, ‘I found that identical views were entertained 
by a very influential section of Japanese public opinion and by leading 
Japanese newspapers. Indeed, I was speaking to the Ambassador, not in my 
own language, but in that of some of the most considerable of his country- 
men. 

The Ambassador, who, I think, was somewhat perturbed at the announce- 
ment which I had made to him, asked definitely if it meant that I associated 
myself in all the main essentials with the American Government? 

To this question I returned an affirmative reply. 

He then went on to ask whether, if his Government dropped the plea 
for Eastern Inner Mongolia, we would concede a reservation for Southern 
Manchuria. He again employed the familiar arguments about the interest 
of Japan in that region, and about the degree to which it had become a war- 
cry of Japanese national sentiment. I had, it was true, made a reservation 
as regards existing Japanese railways and industrial enterprises in Man- 
churia; could I not go further than that? 

I said that we did not wish to be in the least combative or exacting in the 
matter, and, though in the note which I had handed to him I had spoken of 
undertakings upon which substantial progress had already been made, I 
thought it might not be unreasonable to apply that reservation, for instance, 
to any legitimate extension of an existing railway that might be contem- 
plated in the future. This, it seemed to me, would be sufficient to remove all 
Japanese apprehension. What more was there, I asked, that Japan could 
either want or desire? 

Hereupon the Ambassador explained that what his country really feared 
was the taking of measures by China or the Consortium, or by both com- 
bined, that might be dangerous to the strategical security of Japan. Let us 
suppose, for instance, he said, that the consortium agreed to the construction 
of a railway in Chinese hands running directly to the frontiers of Korea. 
Let us suppose that China was permitted to construct a naval harbour on the 
coast facing that country. He admitted that both hypotheses were in the last 
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degree unlikely; but, in view of political opinion in Japan, his Government 
had to guard against all contingencies, however remote. 

I replied that such fears must really be looked at in the light of both 
probability and common sense. If Japan herself was a member of the Con- 
sortium, was it in the least likely that any proposal would be contemplated 
or sanctioned that would involve so direct a challenge to her legitimate 
interests? Was it not on the contrary quite certain that, in areas contiguous 
to those of a great Power like Japan, preference and priority would naturally 
be given to the interests and point of view of that Power? Was it really 
necessary, in constructing an international agreement of this sort, to provide 
against fanciful contingencies which were not in the least likely to occur? If, 
however, such apprehensions as these filled the Ambassador’s mind, why, I said, 
should he not suggest to me some formula which should guard his country 
against at least that particular peril? I could not hold out any hope that we 
should recede from our general attitude, but any safeguards for the strategical 
security of the Japanese frontier would be entitled to respectful consideration. 

At this stage we left the subject, and Viscount Chinda promised to approach 
me again concerning it, after he had consulted his Government. 

Our second topic of conversation was the policy of the British Government 
towards the various anti-Bolshevist forces or powers in Russia, and towards 
Admiral Koltchak in particular. 

The Japanese Government had received, at the end of October, a direct 
request from Admiral Koltchak’s Government for financial assistance, and 
the Ambassador wished to know what part Great Britain was taking, or was 
likely to take, with regard to this petition. 

I did not recall the particular appeal to which his Excellency referred, but 
I explained to him with some fullness the nature and extent of the contnbu- 
tion which we had made to the Russian cause during the past twelve months, 
and the limitations of time to which we had now resolved to adhere. To 
Admiral Koltchak, I said, we were sending no money and no assistance of 
any sort, except in the diplomatic and military missions which we had 
attached to his Government, and in the aid which we had rendered in train- 
ing officers for the Russian army. Our main and, at the moment, our sole 
theatre of military assistance on a large scale was that in which General 
Denikin was operating. Siberia we looked upon as an interest that more 
directly concerned the Japanese and the Americans than it did ourselves. 
The financial contribution which had been made to the Russian cause by 
all the other Allied Powers combined did not approach that which had been 
made by Great Britain alone. We could not indefinitely go on bleeding 
ourselves in the common interest. If further financial assistance was to be 
given, it was for the Allies in combination to consider what they could do, 
and for His Majesty’s Government to insist that a due proportion should be 
furnished by their Allies. 

The Ambassador referred, before leaving, to two minor points, on which 
we had already had some discussion. 

The first of these was the attitude taken during the war by the Japanese 
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newspaper, the editor of which had been permitted to present a sword of 
honour to the King.3 His Excellency showed me copies of this paper in 
which the cause of the Allies had been stoutly championed. In one copy 
there was even a letter from the late British Ambassador in Tokio, Sir C. 
Greene, enthusiastically eulogising the paper for its services. 

I replied that I had never contested the patriotic inclinations of the news- 
paper in question. All I had done was to point out, on the authority of a long 
resident in Japan, confirmed by another authority now in London, who knew 
the paper well, that it had distinguished itself by its unfavourable comments 
upon British policy and the British nation. I hardly thought it worth while, 
as the Ambassador suggested, to write to Tokio for the copies of the news- 
paper which justified these allegations. So far as the Japanese Embassy here 
were concerned, I was quite willing to believe that they knew nothing of the 
matter, and that it was in entire ‘bona fides’ that they had made the recom- 
mendation to the King. I did not think it necessary to pursue the matter 
further, and, with the assurance that I acquitted the Japanese Embassy of 
any ill-conduct in the matter, the Ambassador also was prepared to drop it. 

The last point was that of the cruel and repeated floggings which had been 
going on up to a quite recent date under the Japanese military administration 
in Korea. 

The Ambassador desired to point out to me that this was a form of punish- 
ment which his compatriots had not introduced into the country, but which 
was already familiar there when they took over the administration. He agreed, 
however, that it was out of harmony with modern feeling, and his Govern- 
ment were considering the propriety of issuing an order prohibiting flogging 
altogether. 

Iam, &c., 
(for Earl C[urzon] of K[edleston]) 
GERALD SPICER 
3 See No. 539. 


No. 594 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received January 1, 1920) 
No. 483 [166693/69430/23] 


TOKYO, November 20, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to my Despatch No. 338! of 15th August 1919, I have the 
honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a Report which I have received 
from H.M. Consul at Tamsui, Formosa, on the subject of Japanese Activities 
in the Southern Seas. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 
1 No. 472. 
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ENCLOsURE IN No. 594 


Mr. Butler (Tamsut) to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
Copy No. 77 


TAMSUI, November 5, 1919 
Sir, 

The copy which you were kind enough to send me of your despatch to 
Foreign Office No. 338 Secret! of August 15th last, reached me some days 
ago by a safe opportunity. 

In considering the question of Japanese activities in the South Seas, 
the operations of the newly-established China and Southern Bank Limited 
(Kanan Ginko) and of the Bank of Formosa in those regions should, I venture 
to think, not be lost sight of. That the former Bank has strong popular 
support behind it is evinced by the fact that, although business was only 
commenced in March this year, its shares of a paid up value of Yen 50 are 
already quoted on the market at Yen 108. As previously reported? the 
principle [sic] sphere of the Bank’s activities lies in the Netherlands East Indies 
and I understand that the Semarang Branch is already doing a profitable 
business. The trade between Formosa and these Islands is developing, the 
exports mainly consisting of Formosa Puchong Teas (4,253,432 kin’ valued 
at Yen 2,026,848 for the nine months ended September) and imports of 
Sugar for treatment at the Formosan mills in the slack season (31,797,436 
kin valued at Yen 4,497,426 for the same period). This trade, however, 1s 
only a subsidiary object of the Bank which is primarily intended to provide 
a financial medium for the general business of the numerous wealthy Chinese 
in the South Seas. 

The establishment of the Canton Branch of the Bank was delayed by the 
boycott and only took place on the Ist ultimo. In addition to these branches 
and that at Singapore, offices are to be established at Rangoon, Saigon and 
Haiphong before the end of this year with the intention of obtaining control 
of the export trade in Rice in those regions which, I am informed by one of 
the officials of the Bank, is largely in Chinese hands. It will be seen therefore 
that the China and Southern Bank bids fair to become an important factor 
in Far Eastern finance in the near future. 

As already reported,? nearly all the Directors are either Formosan Chinese 
or Chinese residents in the South Seas. The President is a Mr. Lim Yucho, 
the head of the wealthiest family in Formosa, and a Formosan Chinese has 
been appointed Vice-President in the place of Mr. T. Ikeda, who has re- 
signed in order to become a Director of the Bank of Formosa. It should not, 
however, be assumed from these facts that the Bank is under Chinese control. 
On the contrary I have gathered the impression that the Chinese officials are 
merely figure-heads, the real power being in the hands of Japanese, or, more 
correctly speaking, of the Bank of Formosa. All the chief Bank officials in 
the Tathoku head-office are Japanese and so are the branch managers 


2 See No. 438. 3 1 kin = 1-325 lb. 
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abroad, while I am told that Mr. Lim Yucho, the President, is not allowed 
the free control of his own fortune. 

I need not comment here on the activities of the Bank of Formosa as they 
are already well known and, as explained above, the China and Southern 
Bank is really an off-shoot of the older concern. I have already reported the 
increase in capital from Yen 30,000,000 to Yen 60,000,000 in September last. 

Nor are these banking undertakings the only evidences of Japanese inter- 
est in the South Seas which have attracted my attention. The South Seas 
Association, which has an active filial in Taihoku and is closely connected 
with the Kuhara Company, has recently started a series of classes in the 
Malay dialects which are said to be well-attended. The principal Japanese 
paper in Formosa also does much to keep alive an interest in the territories 
to the South of this Island and has been publishing for months past a series 
of well-informed articles in regard thereto. Most of these articles deal with 
the Netherlands East Indies, but the Philippine Islands, Straits Settlements, 
French Indo China etc., are not neglected. 

The duties of a Consular Officer in respect of the endorsement of passports 
afford records from which much interesting information can be gathered. 
The number of passports endorsed at this Consulate is not very great (280 up 
to date this year), but they are all for Hongkong and the South Seas. Many 
of the bearers are proceeding no further afield than Hongkong and are 
mainly business men, coal-merchants, contractors, employees of Japanese 
firms etc. Probably more than half, however, are for destinations south of 
Hongkong and their occupations and objects of journeys are very varied. 
Some are officials of the Formosan Government sent abroad to study condi- 
tions. A good number are employees of the two Banks proceeding to overseas 
posts, while others are in the service of the Kuhara Company in Borneo, the 
Mitsui firm or other large houses. The Formosan sugar companies also send 
experts to Java etc. from time to time. Quite recently I have even endorsed 
the passports of three professional story-tellers going to the Straits, Borneo 
and Java to carry on their business. 

I am taking advantage of the return to Japan of a British subject to send 
you this despatch. I have not sent a copy to the General Officer commanding 
the Troops at Singapore as I have no safe opportunity, but I enclose an extra 
copy in case you should wish to do so. 

I have, &c., 
P. D. BUTLER 


No. 595 
Str F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received November 26) 


No. 585 Telegraphic [155695/4004/10] 
PEKING, November 20, 1919 
Your telegram No. 465.! 
Since my return here? on November 16th I have been doing all in my 
™ No. 573. 2 From Shanghai: see No. 597. 
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power to induce the Chinese Government to resume Thibetan negotiations 
and there is undoubtedly both here and in provinces a considerable body of 
opinion which genuinely regrets their abandonment and slight it implied to 
Great Britain (? whose) position, high as it was before, has been greatly 
enhanced by broad and generous spirit of resolutions passed by Associated 
Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai? but Shantung question continues to 
preoccupy public attention and create feeling of intense nervousness about 
touching Thibet while Shantung remains unsettled. 

Yesterday I saw the Minister for Foreign Affairs and asked him what pro- 
gress had been made during my absence. I reminded him His Majesty’s 
Government had justly resented cavalier treatment they had received and 
I added delay in resuming negotiations could not fail to prove a hindrance 
to good relations and preclude us from assisting China in other questions. 
I told him I should leave China in two or three months and should be deeply 
disappointed to admit failure in settling only outstanding question. 

His Excellency said that he personally shared my desire for a settlement. 

Representatives of provinces had now all arrived and negotiations would 
be resumed as soon as (? internal) side questions* had been arranged. He 
could however give me no idea how long this would take. 

I propose to defer seeing President until I have prepared ground by en- 
deavouring to influence Tuanchijui and several other officials who are known 
to advocate a postponement of negotiations. 


3 See No. 597. 
4 Amended on filed copy to read ‘. . . as soon as terms of side questions .. .’, &c. 


No. 596 
Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received November 24) 


No. 588 Telegraphic [155109/124334/10] 


PEKING, November 22, 1919 

My telegram No. 565' last paragraph. 

According to reports which appear reliable General Hsu having failed to 
obtain willing consent of Mongolian Government to cancellation of Kiachta 
Convention has presented an ultimatum which has secured compliance of 
Ministers but not of Huturhtu [Hutukhtu]. 

Hsu appears satisfied with this agreement? and is returning to Peking 


1 Not printed: cf. Volume ITI, No. 613, note 27. The last paragraph of this telegram 
read: ‘General Hsushucheng (? has) arrived at Urga with (? nominal) object of inspecting 
Chinese garrison there and at Kiachta now numbering over 3,000 men. Russian Legation 
believe he intends to forestall Semenoff by securing abrogation of Kiachta convention.’ 

2 With reference to this agreement Sir J. Jordan further reported in Peking telegram 
No. 593 of November 24, 1919 (received November 25: not printed): ‘Russian Minister 
informs me he intends today to address communication to Chinese Government formally 
reserving rights of any future Russian Government, copy of which he will send to various 
legations. He thinks Japanese have “‘countenanced” Chinese movement if they did not 
actually support it.’ 
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immediately. Comparative ease with which recovery of sovereign rights 
has been effected has (? undoubtedly) reacted on (? Tibetan) question and 
strengthened position of Military party in their refusal to make any conces- 
sions to Tibetans. 

Repeated to Tokio and India. 


No. 597 


Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received January 13, 1920) 
No. 525 [170011]/16000/10] 


PEKING, November 22, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have just returned to Peking after a tour of the Yangtze ports, culminat- 
ing in a conference of the British Chambers of Commerce in China assembled 
at Shanghai. 

In the course of a journey of nearly 3,000 miles I have had an opportunity 
of meeting the Provincial Governors at Wuchang, Nanking and Tsinanfu, 
three of the most important political centres north of the Yangtze. I have 
also seen representatives of practically every British firm of importance in 
China and Hong Kong, and a brief summary of the personal impressions 
gathered during my tour may be of interest to your Lordship. 

Wuchang. Wang Chan-yuan, the Military Governor of Hupeh, is essen- 
tially a soldier, with a reputation for firmness and courage. He has kept order 
in his province during a difficult period, with unrest on all sides and a per- 
petual storm-centre on his borders from the direction of Hunan. Neither he 
nor the Civil Governor impressed me as desirous of playing any great part in 
national affairs, their attention being mainly centred upon their more im- 
mediate problems. Wuchang has taken a prominent part in Chinese politics 
in the past, Chang Chih-tung having been one of the most powerful of the 
Viceroys under the Manchu dynasty, and Li Yuan-hung, afterwards Presi- 
dent, perhaps the most influential of Republican governors. The strategic 
position of Wuchang and Hankow, standing as they do at the centre of 
China’s cross of communications, affords an opportunity for the exercise of 
great power in the hands of a capable and ambitious man. Governor Wang, 
however, appears unambitious, and I am assured that he is likely to follow 
the lead of Nanking and to stand solid with the other Yangtze Governors 
in a policy of moderation between the Northern and Southern Parties. 

Hankow. Although I received every possible courtesy at Wuchang and 
Hankow there were indications that British prestige is not as high as one 
could wish at so important a centre of trade. The port has not been parti- 
cularly strong in British consular representation in recent years. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Wilton will soon be well enough to return to his post, which 
cannot be left indefinitely in charge of an acting consul-general. Mr. W. R. 
Brown is a most capable and efficient officer, but he is a comparatively junior 
member of the service, and I regard it as essential that a special effort should 
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be made to establish our position more firmly at Hankow. The Japanese are 
strongly entrenched from the military, political and commercial point of 
view, and their propaganda is extremely active. The Americans also are 
making heroic efforts to get into the Hankow trade, especially through the 
activities of the Asia Banking Corporation. The British attitude towards 
China in regard to the Peace Treaty has been unfavourably exploited in the 
Middle and Upper Yangtze and an active policy is now necessary in order 
to rehabilitate ourselves in Hankow, which is perhaps, the most promising 
centre of commercial development in the whole of China. British firms have 
made wonderful strides during the past five years, and have erected buildings 
on an immense scale which would do credit to any European city. The new 
premises of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank cost six lakhs of taels 
(£235,000 at present exchange), and Jardine Matheson and Company, and 
other firms have made equally expensive installations to take over German 
trade. It is our duty therefore to second their efforts by giving them the 
best consular support in our power. 

Nanking. At Nanking I renewed my acquaintance with Li Shun, the most 
striking figure among the Military Governors. During the last two years he 
has maintained an independent and critical attitude, refusing to associate 
himself actively with either the Northern or Southern Parties. He has built 
up a Yangtze Confederation which is probably the most definite force in the 
country. His Excellency explained his views to me with great frankness. He 
advocates a practical rapprochement with England and America, the de- 
velopment of industries on co-operative lines and the unification of the 
Railway System. He does not possess the active, effective personality of Yen 
Hsi-shan, Governor of Shansi, whose policy and work was outlined in my 
despatch No. 193! of the 8th May, after my visit to Taiyuanfu in the spring. 
But he is an astute politician whose influence is likely to be used for the 
encouragement and pursuance of a progressive policy in harmony with 
Anglo-American views. 

Shantung. The warmth of my reception at Nanking was if possible surpassed 
at Tsinanfu, where both the Military and Civil Governors spared no pains 
to exploit my visit as evidence of British interest in the Shantung situation. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the antipathy to the Japanese which is felt in 
Shantung. The traditional status of the province, the home of Confucius 
and the cradle of Chinese civilisation, accentuates the bitterness of foreign 
domination. In spite of protestations in Europe of mere economic interest, 
the local evidence of Japanese political and military intentions is too patent 
to be overlooked by the people, whilst the ostentation of their methods adds 
sting to the sense of injury. They retain complete control of the railway 
running through the province, their powerful wireless stations stand in the 
provincial capital, and the province is flooded with hordes of disreputable 
Japanese citizens who associate with bandit chiefs and act as providers of 
drugs and other lures tending to disturb the public order and to debauch 
the manhood of the people. 

1 Not printed. 
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The Civil Governor of Shantung, Ch’ii Ying-kuang, a young politician 
of note who made his reputation as Governor of Chekiang and who gives 
promise of a brilliant career, took occasion to voice the sentiment of the people 
in careful but unmistakable terms. At a luncheon given in my honour by 
the officials, the Provincial Assembly and the merchants of Shantung, His 
Excellency stated publicly and in the presence of the Japanese Consul- 
general that Shantung laboured under a sense of injustice which would pre- 
vent any true peace in China; that the restitution of national nghts to Bel- 
gium remained an example of correct procedure as between Allied nations; 
that the practice of extraterritoriality became illogical and impossible when 
numerous foreign subjects broke away from the treaty port settlements and 
claimed the protection of their own Courts though forming an integral part 
of a Chinese community; that in such circumstances one law for all became 
an essential of stable government; and that the elasticity and give-and-take 
policy which had characterised the concurrent operation of Chinese and 
foreign jurisdictions in the past must be replaced by some more formal 
understanding, now that the interior was being forced open to indiscrimi- 
nate foreign residence and trade. 

Exterritoriality. Similar arguments were advanced in my conversations with 
Governor Li Shun at Nanking, and there can be no doubt that the question 
of consular jurisdiction must receive careful consideration in the near future, 
for the development of our trade in the interior is the keynote of progress. 

It is impossible to overlook the fact that Japanese penetration in Shantung 
is forcing the issue of extraterritoriality, and that it is reacting adversely upon 
our commercial interests in the interior of China. The agents of British 
distributing companies have pushed their way quietly and unostentatiously 
beyond the limits of treaty port areas and have aroused little opposition. 
But the influx into Shantung of a numerous and disorderly foreign element 
has hastened the natural process of evolution, and will require careful 
handling. The question will be discussed more fully when dealing with the 
resolutions passed by the Shanghai Conference. 

Tsingtao. During my brief visit to Tsingtao I received every possible 
courtesy from the Japanese authorities. The Military Governor was absent in 
Japan, but I was received by the officer administering the Government and 
afforded every facility for inspecting the forts and the surrounding country. 

The harbour of Tsingtao is so remarkable a natural feature on the China 
coast that it-arrests all one’s attention. The questions at issue in regard to its 
future status have been so fully summarised in my despatch No. 411 Confi- 
dential? of September 5th covering a report on a recent visit by Mr. Rose 
that it is unnecessary to recapitulate them. 

I could not fail however to turn back to your Lordship’ s despatch No. 923 
of the 21st May last, and to analyse on the spot the formula for a future policy 
in Shantung outlined in Mr. Balfour’s despatch from Paris of May 8th. 

2 No. 489. 

3 Not printed. This formal covering despatch enclosed a copy of Mr. Balfour’s despatch 
of May 8, 1919, from Paris, cited below, for which see Introductory Note. 
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‘The policy of Japan is to hand back the Shantung Peninsula in full 
sovereignty to China, retaining only the economic privileges granted to 
Germany and the right to establish a settlement under the usual conditions 
in Tsingtao. 

“The owners of the railway will use special police only to ensure security 
for traffic. They will be used for no other purpose. 

“The police force will be composed of Chinese, and such Japanese instruc- 
tors as the Directors of the Railway may select will be appointed by the 
Japanese Government.’ 

Mr. Balfour adds that “The Japanese Delegation also gave the most 
explicit assurances as to the “Open Door” and the equal treatment of the 
commerce of all nations.’ 

The sovereignty of the Shantung Peninsula has never been alienated. All 
that the Germans ever held or claimed was a small leased territory stretching 
for some 20 miles round the port of Tsingtao. Five years after the last shot 
was fired at Tsingtao the Japanese are still exercising martial law, to which 
British residents are subject and which 1s enforced with the utmost rigour. 
The line of Japanese garrisons through the province and in the provin- 
cial capital, the military wireless station at Tsinanfu, and the control of the 
trans-provincial railway by the Tsingtao Government are creating a breach 
in China’s sovereignty which did not exist before the war, and for which 
there is no subsequent justification. 

‘A settlement under the usual conditions’ is so vague a phrase that it is 
impossible to advance any useful criticism. The Japanese however have 
acquired the ownership of all the land in the neighbourhood of the great 
harbour, and are busy on extensive reclamations. Should this area be re- 
served exclusively as a Japanese settlement, it will control all communication 
between the sea and the railway. The threatened ejection of the British and 
American oil companies from the area* appears to be the first overt act in 
a policy of exclusion. The ‘open door’ in the port would appear to in- 
clude such non-Japanese representation in all undertakings as would ensure 
equality of treatment. 

It is reported that the Japanese are contemplating the internationalisation 
of the harbour but not the wharves, which have now been made an integral 
part of the railway which in the time of the Germans was a private company. 
The ownership of the railway thus affects the wharves as well as the line itself. 
Even if the Japanese Government should hand back the railway to a nominal 
Sino-Japanese company, our experience of such companies goes to show that 
Japanese control will remain effective. We are only too conscious in Man- 
churia that such control finds ways and means of eliminating all but Japanese 
trade. 

The Civil Governor of Tsingtao, who favours the retention of the present 
régime, has given public utterance to the belief that the port of Tsingtao will 
tap the whole interior trade westward to the Tibetan frontier. The only 
apparent means to such an end would be through the control of the Lung-hai 

4 See No. 489, note 2. 
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Railway, and it is known that the Japanese have made overtures to Belgium 
with a view to arriving at some understanding on that point.’ If the Kaomi-— 
Hsiichou line is built in accordance with the Sino-Japanese Agreement of 
September 1918, and Tsingtao is thus linked up with the Lung-hai Railway, 
direct communication will be established in the near future between Tsingtao 
and Lanchou in the extreme north-west of China. 

Unlike railways constructed under British auspices, the present Shantung 
Railway has always been /tkin free,7 and it would be natural for the Japanese 
to demand the extension of this privilege to any westward extension of the 
Shantung Railway system such as is suggested above. It would be a wise 
measure, but it would certainly deflect the trend of traffic from the Yangtze 
to Tsingtao. 

It is difficult to advance any constructive suggestion in regard to the settle- 
ment of the Tsingtao question which would be really satisfactory to British 
interests. But it appears to me essential to the maintenance of the com- 
mercial open door that the harbour, the wharves, the customs and the 
business area about the harbour should be effectively internationalised. That 
martial law should be at once removed. That the railway and its branches 
should be incorporated in the Chinese Government railway system, leaving 
to the Japanese an interest not greater than that now held by the British in 
the Tientsin—Pukow line. The internationalisation of the settlement and a 
more liberal régime generally is, I understand, favoured by all the more 
substantial Japanese commercial interests at Tsingtao, but the smaller firms 
and the official parasites are firmly opposed to a change which would deprive 
them of their present means of livelihood. It was expected that some declara- 
tion of future policy would be made on the return from Japan of the Civil 
and Military Governors about the end of this month. 

The Japanese are already so firmly established in Tsingtao by extensive 
purchases of land that they cannot easily be ejected or indeed subjected to 
ordinary methods of business competition. At present the whole place is 
virtually a Japanese colony, liberally subsidised by the mother-country, and 
ruled by some 1,500 Japanese officials whose personal interests are involved 
in the perpetuation of the present system of government. The solution of the 
question on the lines outlined above would still leave to them a rich reward 
for the 1,004 lives lost during the siege of Tsingtao. Little prominence is 
given to the British lives lost on the same occasion,® but it may fairly be 
urged that those lives were not given in order that British trade should be 
excluded from the finest natural port in China. 

Throughout the discussion of this problem I cannot overlook the fact that 
the really interested parties, the British mercantile community, have trusted 
too much to the efficacy of a political formula and too little to their own 
initiative. Whatever solution may be found on paper, no practical results 


5 Cf. No. 679. 

6 This agreement is printed by John V. A. MacMurray, op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 1450-2. 
7 Likin was a Chinese levy on the internal transport of goods. 

8 A British force had co-operated in the capture of Tsingtao in November 1914. 
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will be achieved for British interests until our own people, and especially our 
great importing firms, take their courage in both hands and proceed to the 
commercial penetration of Shantung. We are unfortunately too short of 
men, and the needs of the great ports are too insistent, to permit of any 
real competition with the numerous Japanese immigrants, but no political 
pressure can be effective unless supported by practical efforts to get into the 
Shantung trade direct and not to leave it to exploitation by the Chinese 
compradores. Since my visit to the province this aspect of the question has 
impressed me considerably and I intend to bring it to the notice of the 
Shanghai firms. 

Railways. During my recent tours I have traversed most of the railways 
now in operation in China. The experience leaves me with mixed feelings of 
disappointment and hope. Of disappointment, because the progress of con- 
struction does not appear commensurate with the immense effort already 
devoted to the railway problem in China. Of hope, because the develop- 
ment of the country and the production of real wealth along the railways is 
so remarkable. 

The Peking—Hankow line is short of rolling-stock, as indeed are all the 
lines. It is poorly maintained, ill-administered and unduly subject to mili- 
tary domination. 

The Tien-tsin—Pukow Railway shows a marked improvement during the 
past year. A genuine effort is apparent on the part of the administration to 
remove the military incubus and to use the available rolling-stock to the best 
advantage. Even so, I passed half a million tons of produce awaiting ship- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Pukow alone, and that port impresses me as 
one which is likely to play a leading part in the economic future of the country. 
The land owned by the railway is being developed rapidly, the Japanese are 
constructing a substantial foreshore along their properties, and it is expected 
that the negotiations between Messrs. Pearsons and the Banque Industrielle, 
who hold a contract for port development at Pukow under their loan agree- 
ment of 1913, will soon lead to some definite programme of construction. 

The Shanghai—Nanking Railway is an outstanding example of the benefits 
accruing to China and to foreign trade alike from more effective control. 
Even on this line the Chinese unduly limit the initiative of the British ad- 
ministration, but the tact and energy of Mr. Clear, the general manager and 
engineer-in-chief, has served to maintain the line in good order, to produce 
satisfactory financial results from the very inadequate supply of material, 
and to maintain on this railway the prestige of the British, which has been 
badly shaken by complacency and inertia on the Peking~Mukden and 
Tientsin—Pukow lines. 

I took the opportunity to make a brief inspection of the Wuchang- 
Changsha Railway. The operation of this line has been handicapped by the 
unrest in Hunan, the limited supply of goods and passenger trucks having 
been subject to constant requisition as sleeping accommodation for troops, 
thus hampering the efforts of the administration to provide efficient service 
and adequate returns. The linking up of this northern section with the section 
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already constructed in Kuangtung, thus completing the connection between 
Hankow and Canton and through communication from Peking to the south, 
is the most urgent demand of the future. Apart from pressing commercial 
needs, the political stability of the country becomes increasingly dependent 
upon the completion of at least the skeleton of a true and through railway 
system unifying the existing detached units of communication and affording 
an efficient centralised control. 

Conference of Chambers of Commerce. The primary purpose of my tour was 
to attend the Conference of British Chambers of Commerce convened at 
Shanghai from the 5th to the 8th November, and this notable gathering 
afforded an opportunity for meeting representatives of British trade from 
every part of China. 

The subjects discussed by the Conference included the development of a 
Chinese Railway System; the establishment of a uniform currency; the insti- 
tution of trade-mark and copyright laws; the suppression of piracy in the 
Canton Delta; the inauguration of practical measures with a view to the 
gradual abolition of exterritoriality; the strengthening of the Commercial 
Diplomatic Service—whose work received a warm tribute from the Con- 
ference; the abolition of internal taxation in exchange for an increase in 
import duties; the encouragement of closer co-operation with the Chinese; 
the education of Chinese on British lines; a radical revision in the scale of 
pay of the Civil Service in China; the improvement of telegraphic communi- 
cation; the conservancy of the Chihli rivers and the Yangtze basin; the 
provision of aids to navigation; the encouragement of the study of the 
Chinese language by the employees of British firms; the control by His 
Majesty’s Government of the production and export of morphia and other 
habit-forming drugs; the release of further ships for the Far Eastern trade; 
the investigation under official supervision of terminal port facilities; the 
development of British publicity work; and the forming of an ‘Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce in China and Hong Kong’, which will hold 
an annual meeting at Shanghai. 

The opening and closing sessions of the Conference were thrown open to the 
public. The discussion of specific problems however was conducted with closed 
doors, only the text of the resolutions passed being published in the newspapers. 

One resolution, which did not appear on the agenda and which was 
subsequently communicated to me confidentially, referred to the question 
of Tsingtao. The Conference expressed the unanimous opinion that the 
restoration to China of the port of Tsingtao and of the Tsingtao—Tsinan 
Railway and its branches was essential to British trade interests, and pledged 
itself to urge His Majesty’s Government to secure equal trade opportunities 
for all in Shantung. 

I will not attempt to comment upon these resolutions until I receive the 
official report of the proceedings of the Conference, when the various questions 
will be dealt with in separate despatches.! 

It will be seen that the work of the Conference covered practically every 
major question now at issue in this country, and I cannot but regard the 
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considered judgments of so representative and influential a gathering as a 
most valuable asset. The experts on each subject have advanced their views, 
and the various resolutions took shape after critical examination. Much of 
our difficulty in the past has arisen from conflicts of views among our own 
people. The formulation of definite resolutions has served to focus the issues, 
and to that extent at least they will greatly strengthen the hands of the 
Legation in the handling of these intricate commercial problems. 

The discussions of the Conference were conducted under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Fox, Commercial Counsellor, and I cannot speak too highly of the 
good sense and ability with which he conducted the proceedings. I was 
present at a number of the debates, and I was greatly impressed with the 
thoughtfulness and the knowledge which was evidenced by the speeches and 
by the solidarity and earnestness of the assembly. I left the Conference with 
a sense of increased responsibility, realising the significance of this gather- 
ing of British representatives from every part of the country and the high 
aims which they have set before themselves during the period of recon- 
struction. : 

During my visit to Shanghai I was entertained by the various public bodies 
represented there, including the British and Chinese Chambers of Com- 
merce, the China Association, the Volunteer Corps, the Anglo-American- 
Chinese Club, and the men returned from the War. Gratifying as was the 
warmth of their welcome to me personally, I realised in these demonstrations 
a sense of patriotism and hope for the future which far transcended all 
personal considerations. The pioneers of British commerce in this country 
are worthy representatives of our Empire, and they are setting themselves to 
the task of after-war development in a practical and determined way. They 
will ask great things from their official representatives, but they deserve every 
encouragement. 

Chinese Representation in Shanghai Government. I cannot withhold a tribute of 
admiration for the work which has been done by His Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Shanghai and his staff during the difficult period which has 
recently passed. Mr. Jamieson has succeeded in drawing together a com- 
munity which suffers from the defects of its very strength. The British 
merchants of Shanghai are the actual leaders in a self-governing community, 
international in its essence, young, vital and immensely prosperous. They 
are justly proud of the success with which their amateur government has 
grappled with vast problems of administration and jurisdiction. They now 
find themselves at the opening of a new era. The Chinese are demanding 
insistently an added share in the privileges and responsibilities of munici- 
pal government. The national consciousness is awakening and is naturally 
manifesting itself at Shanghai more strongly than at any other centre. The 
ambitions and the hopes of the Chinese residents were expressed to me in 
many forms, but most impressively at a great popular demonstration orga- 
nised by the principal public bodies at Shanghai and representing the com- 
mercial, industrial, educational, and social interests which centre there. I 
was glad to find that their ambitions are sympathetically regarded by His 
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Majesty’s Consul-General and the more thoughtful leaders of the British 
community. 

The Chinese claim that they are now fulfilling their duties as citizens of 
Shanghai. They pay a major portion of the taxes, and they participate in the 
defence of the settlement. They advance their claim to representation in its 
government. Whilst all caution is necessary in safeguarding a constitution 
which is responsible for the security of life and property in this centre of 
wealth and progress, and whilst it may still be early to admit direct Chinese 
representation on the Municipal Council, I believe that the time has come 
when some preparation for representation is essential. It may be possible 
to make a beginning by the introduction of Chinese on the municipal sub- 
committees, but whatever method may be chosen it will not be wise to delay 
too long. Both municipal representation and Mixed Court procedure require 
some action at once. 

The handling of these questions will demand a courageous and statesman- 
like policy, and the post of His Majesty’s Consul-General at Shanghai will 
call for the best that can be given by a service of whose past record I am 
justly proud. Shanghai forms a focus of all the movements initiated by the 
Chinese in their new spirit of self-expression. It is there that those movements 
_ are likely to take practical shape in their experimental stage. The responsi- 
bility for launching them safely must necessarily rest upon the shoulders of 
the leaders in the ‘Model Settlement’, and, great as that responsibility will 
be, it will carry with it the high privilege of providing practical leadership in 
a movement which cannot fail to effect the whole destiny of the Eastern world. 

General conclusion on conditions in China. In conclusion, I have been greatly 
impressed by this my last official tour in China. I return to Peking conscious 
of a new China unfolding itself in the provinces and especially in the zone of 
the railways. Communications are opening up the thought as well as the life 
of the people. They are the channels of a new civilisation as of a new trade 
in China. Within the railway zones the officials are assuming a new role. 
They find themselves more directly responsible to the people and more effec- 
tively controlled by public opinion, whilst they are able in turn to transmit 
to the Peking Government opinions which have the strength of popular 
backing. The most noticeable result among the officials is a greater liberality 
of outlook, a greater courage and a greater sense of responsibility. 

It seemed to me also that Militarism was gradually losing ground, the last 
year’s hordes of troops are either being disbanded or are being thrust into the 
background. As the Chinese say, they are no longer fashionable. This may 
be due to many causes, partly to lack of funds, partly to the wane of Japanese 
influence, with the increasing interests of other nations now freed from the 
immediate stress of war. 

The unrest in the country is more apparent than real, and with few ex- 
ceptions the interior districts are pursuing their life and trade unconscious 
of the newspaper strife between the Northern and Southern parties. The 
great orderly bent of the Chinese is slowly reasserting itself after a period 
of irregularity. 
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But a new spirit is in the air, and one which must be watched with care. 
The Chinese have looked at the war and the ensuing peace with their usual 
intelligence and sense of reason. From 1914 to 1918 they saw the triumph of 
Might over Right. In 1918 they loudly and joyously proclaimed the triumph 
of Right over Might. Their deduction from recent events is that Right does 
not triumph over Might, but that one Might conquers another Might, 
gaining strength if Right is also ranged on its side. This is the doctrine that is 
being preached quietly and earnestly to the young men. China finds herself 
powerless in world affairs without a striking force to defend her sense of Right. 

One grows weary of hearing of China’s potentialities, and yet a tour 
through the country leaves one amazed at her quick capacity for wealth- 
production. I do not hesitate to predict that China’s commercial develop- 
ment will be one of the most remarkable features of the present century. 
That development is too apparent, too real, to be overlooked. And it follows 
the lines of extending communications. Every mile of railway built in this 
country is adding to the world’s wealth. The credit of the Peking Govern- 
ment is badly shaken. But the credit of the country is sound, for it is based on 
the land and on the people, and their productiveness is unsurpassed anywhere 
in the world. All that is needed is the opening up of the channels of trade. 

The resolutions of the Shanghai Conference have been published broad- 
cast in the Chinese press and have elicited a spontaneous recognition from 
the Chinese of all classes that the British mercantile community is pledged 
to a policy based on the interdependence of the welfare of China and the 
welfare of foreign trade. No more solid foundation need be sought for our 
future policy in China. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JorDAn® 
® Lord Curzon informed Sir J. Jordan in Foreign Office despatch No. 97 of February 20, 


1920, to Peking that the present despatch ‘has been read with great interest and I desire 
to express to you my warm appreciation and thanks’. 


No. 598 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received January 1, 1920) 


No. 497 [166706/951/23] 
TOKYO, November 25, 1919 
My Lord, 

In my telegram No. 451! of the 16th instant I had the honour to submit 
to Your Lordship a brief résumé of an article in the jij: Shimpo giving 
Viscount Kato’s views on the subject of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. I now enclose a full translation not only of that article but also of 
another,? which appeared in the same paper, purporting to give Marquis 
Okuma’s opinions on the same subject. 

Viscount Kato accepts as an indisputable fact that the alliance cannot 
continue in its present shape and substance if the League of Nations is 

' Not printed. 2 The enclosures are not printed: cf. below. 
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established; but in view of the great services it has rendered, directly and 
indirectly morally and materially, to the two powers concerned during the 
last 20 years, he thinks it extremely undesirable that this historic covenant 
should now be buried for good and all as something belonging to the past. 
He would fain see it remain in the shape of a treaty; but, if that is impossible, 
would prefer a mere agreement or a joint declaration to nothing at all. 

Marquis Okuma regards the League of Nations with ill-disguised doubt 
and suspicion. It is to him a broken reed, not to be relied upon, and he sees 
in its fragility, in the fact that the former political stability has not been 
restored in the world, and in the possibility of a new and formidable Russia 
emerging from the ruins of the old, unassailable reasons for perpetuating the 
Alliance. He believes moreover that there has been no change in its funda- 
mentals, that is to say in the interests of the two nations in the Far East and 
in India and in the political views of both countries for the preservation 
of peace in those regions; and in consequence he sees no reason why the 
Alliance should not exist apart from the League. 

Baron Shibusawa, representing the business men of Japan, has also given 
his opinions on the subject; but, as they are much the same as those of 
Viscount Kato and certainly contain no new ideas, I do not propose to 
trouble Your Lordship with them. 

In addition to printing these views, the 71: Shimpo, a warm supporter at 
all times of the Alliance, as Your Lordship is aware, devotes a long leading 
article to the discussion of the question. The agreement when originally 
made was, it says, aimed at Russia without a doubt, and in this direction it 
has been most useful, serving as an effective check on Russian ambitions and 
insuring the peace of the Far East as well as the independence and integrity 
of China. It was moreover in agreement with the essential spirit of the 
alliance that Japan took part in the world war against the aggression of 
Germany. Russia has collapsed with no hope of recovery in the immediate 
future, and the necessity for Great Britain and Japan to unite in guarding 
their interests against her having ceased to exist, it would at first sight seem 
as if the alliance might well be allowed to lapse. With such a conclusion the 
JFyt Shimpo does not however agree. It considers that Russia is now in much 
the same condition as the Balkans, Turkey or China, that she is likely to 
become the victim of German political and territorial designs, and that in 
consequence there is no knowing what dangers may menace the Far East 
through Siberia. A Russia at the mercy of Germany may mean the jeopard- 
izing of the frontiers of India and all the zones of the Far East through 
German influence; in other words a situation might arise similar to that 
which existed when Russia was a mighty Power. The Alliance was originally 
concluded because of Russian aggression; the moment has now come for the 
statesmen of Great Britain and Japan to consider the situation from the point 
of view of Russia’s collapse. It is true that the provisions of the League of 
Nations make it impossible for the Alliance to remain as before, an offensive 
and defensive agreement; but no objection can exist to amending it in such 
a way as to bring its terms into line with those of the League of Nations. 
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Doubtless if the peace of India and the Far East is imperilled an appeal to 
the League will be the first step to take; but the peace of the world will be 
best maintained if Great Britain and Japan retain permanently the reality 
of an alliance by agreeing to exchange views and by making joint efforts in 
dealing with their difficulties. 

In connection with this question of the renewal of the alliance an article 
appeared recently in the Japan Advertiser, an American-owned paper in 
Tokyo, in which the editor took to task the Osaka Mainichi, one of the papers 
which advocate renewal, for the character of its comments on the United 
States, pointing out that the continued reiteration in inflammatory language 
of preposterous charges against America could only mean, if it means any- 
thing at all, that a conflict between Japan and the United States was un- 
avoidable, and ‘nothing’, the editor added, ‘could be better calculated to 
make the British people decide against renewing the Alliance’. This state- 
ment is doubtless a correct estimate of the attitude of the British public at 
home; in the Far East, where, particularly in the ports of China, feeling 
against the Japanese runs high, the general sentiment is probably against a 
renewal of the Alliance in any shape or form. Friendship and cooperation 
with the United States are what is desired, and they are probably of much 
greater moment to us than Japan’s good-will. At the same time I venture to 
think that the existence not of an alliance but of an understanding or a joint 
declaration, as adumbrated by Viscount Kato, would be a distinct advan- 
tage, provided of course that all danger of its becoming a source of misunder- 
standing between the United States and ourselves were safely eliminated. 
As I had the honour to state in my telegram No. 255! of the roth of June, the 
fact that an alliance (or an understanding) existed with Great Britain would 
be of greater importance to Japan than the actual text of the agreement, 
and, as far as we are concerned, apart from the obvious advantage of re- 
maining on frendly terms with this people, the existence of a somewhat 
closer bond, even though vaguely worded, would, I venture to think, enable 
us to keep a certain watch on Japan, to demand of her in her dealings with 
us a greater measure of frankness than we could in ordinary circumstances 
expect, and to discuss points in which our interests or policies conflict with a 
freedom which would not otherwise be possible. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


No. 599 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received December 3) 
No. 463A Telegraphic [158010/8369/ 10] 
TOKYO, November 26, 1919 


Your telegram No. 478! received November 23rd. 
Instructions carried out November 25th. 


1 No. 588. 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs enquired whether it was intention of His 
Majesty’s Government that part of proposed loan should be earmarked for 
disbandment of troops and whether I considered control of disbandment 
(? practicable). I replied Your Lordship agreed with (? His Excellency) as 
to probability that in present case sufficient funds would not be available for 
purpose but that I thought you desired to obtain concurrence of Japanese 
Government in principle that disbandment of unnecessary troops should 
be made a condition of this or of any future loan whenever considered 
(? desirable). 

As regards control, I remembered that in 1913 after revolution arrange- 
ments were elaborated in Peking for supervision by foreign officers of 
disbandment of troops, but that for some reason or other they were not 
carried out. | 

In reply to a suggestion on my part that there was danger in allowing pay 
of troops to remain in arrears Minister for Foreign Affairs enquired if any 
immediate mutiny was apprehended. I said that our reports inclined to that 
view not long ago. 

His Excellency said he would study question and as unfounded allegations 
had been made in regard to some Japanese connection with Chinese so-called 
‘war participation troops’ which he would like to dispel he would send me 
a reply in writing.? 

2 In Tokyo telegram No. 471 of December 1, 1919 (received December 7), Mr. Alston 
further reported that the French Ambassador in Tokyo had had an interview on the subject 
with the Japanese Foreign Minister on November 29 (cf. No. 592, note 2) and had given 
him (Mr. Alston) an account of it: ‘Minister for Foreign Affairs said that £5,000,000 would 
not suffice to pay sums due to. . . [superfluous] troops and bonuses on disbandment, 
which were essential if they were not to become brigands. French Ambassador replied that 
even if figures quoted to him were correct a (? beginning) should be made, and to objection 
that supervision of disbandment of troops would constitute interference in internal affairs 
in China replied that the request (? for a) loan came from Chinese Government and that 
(by further) [sic] it was natural that we should attach some conditions to our consent. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs concluded by saying that Japanese Government were already 
considering question with desire of meeting our wishes and that we would shortly know 
result.’ 


No. 600 


Earl Curzon to Sir 7. fordan (Peking) 


No. 262 [156077/4004/10]| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 26, 1919 
Sir, 

I was so much perturbed by the repeated and continued delays of the 
Chinese Government in connection with the Tibetan negotiations, which 
had now been hanging fire in Peking for over three months, that I asked 
the Chinese Minister to call upon me this afternoon, in order that I might 
make further and stronger representations on the subject. 

I pointed out to him that the plea of Japanese intervention having been 
brushed on one side there was now no excuse whatever for refusing to con- 
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tinue the negotiations, which, after all, had been initiated by the Chinese 
Government themselves; and that, if his Government were apprehensive 
about resuming them until the Shantung question had been settled, I did not 
see any reason why we should be sacrificed on the altar of their domestic 
convenience, or should be treated in a manner that was not only not courteous 
but almost unfriendly, because they had political difficulties elsewhere. You 
had been kept on week after week, and month after month, in Peking in 
order to complete these negotiations, and the attitude of shilly-shally which 
was being adopted by the Chinese Government was one that could not be 
indefinitely protracted. It could be pursued only at the risk of serious 
detriment to the relations between us. I had already on a previous occasion! 
told the Minister that I thought China was ill-advised to weaken our sym- 
pathy or alienate our support in the very difficult times that lay ahead of her. 
I now wished to repeat that warning, and to say that, unless the Tibetan 
matter were taken up and pressed to a conclusion without further delay, his 
Government might find at a critical moment that they had lost a very good 
friend, who might in other circumstances have been most useful to them. 

The Minister attempted no explanation or defence of the conduct of his 
Government, for which it would indeed have been difficult for him to find 
any decent excuse, and he went away promising to represent to Peking what 
I had said. 

Iam, &c., 
CurzON OF KEDLESTON 


! See No. 485. 


No. 601 


Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetzed Fanuary 13, 1920) 
No. 528 [170014/4004/ 10] 


PEKING, November 27, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copies of two despatches! from 
Mr. King? reporting on the present state of affairs on the Tibetan frontier. 

I have likewise the honour to transmit translations of two telegrams! 
addressed by the Central Government to the provinces, and also translation 
of a telegram! addressed by the Governor of the Kansu border and the 
Kokonor to the Central Government. These documents were published in 
the local press, and are therefore in no way confidential. 

The first two telegrams appear to represent a genuine attempt on the part 
of the Wai Chiao Pu to pacify public opinion and justify their action in 
submitting their proposals of May goth, but are full of the usual misrepre- 

' Not printed. 

2 Mr. H. F. King was a member of the Consular Service employed on special service on 
the Sino-Tibetan border. 
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sentations. The telegram from General Ma Ch‘i3 is a tirade against the 
conversion of Southern Kokonor into Inner Tibet. It must be admitted that 
his arguments are in the main sound, that region never having been under the 
temporal control of Lhassa. I am of the opinion that we should be prepared 
as a last resort to leave the whole of the Kokonor under Chinese control, 
and make the Dang La the northern boundary of Tibet (abolishing Inner 
and Outer). This would not be making a new frontier, but merely maintain- 
ing the old one, which has remained unchanged for centuries, and has been 
unaffected by the ebb and flow of Chinese control on the Szechuan border. 

In further explanation of General Ma’s arguments, I should explain that, 
while South-West Kokonor north of the Dang La is a desert waste, South- 
East Kokonor, i.e., the State of Nangchen, visited by Mr. Teichman last 
year, is comparatively well populated. 

I venture to draw your Lordship’s attention to the following statement in 
General Ma’s telegram:—‘Although we have now no option but to delimit 
a frontier owing to our present weakness, yet later on we shall undoubtedly 
want to despatch troops to Lhassa to recover our former position in Tibet.’ 
This represents the real view of nearly all Chinese officials on the Tibetan 
question, and accounts for their reluctance to close the door to an eventual 
reconquest of Tibet by concluding a treaty with us on the subject. This 
attitude has been greatly strengthened by the ease with which China has 
recovered her sovereignty over Mongolia, as reported in separate despatches.‘ 

The Tibetan position has also been greatly weakened by our preclusion 
from affording them any more material support. (See Your Lordship’s 
telegram No. 4525 of the 24th ultimo.) 

In view of the above I am of the opinion that, in the event of negotiations 
being resumed, we should be prepared, if necessary, to make further con- 
cessions to China. Such concessions might be made, territorially, by the 
abolition of Inner Tibet in the manner indicated above, and otherwise by 
permitting Tibetan representation in the Chinese Parliament (a paper con- 
cession), and the stationing of Chinese trade agents in Tibet, with strictly 
limited powers and preferably only in Kam. 


I have, &c., 
J. N. Jorpan 
3 Chinese Governor of the Kansu border and the Kokonor. 
4 Not printed: cf. No. 596. S No. 548. 


No. 602 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 493 Telegraphic [155216/16000/ 10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 2, 1919 


Your telegram No. 422.! 


t Not printed. This telegram of October 30, 1919 (received November 1), had referred 
to the question of British and American oil properties at Tsingtao, for which see No. 489, 
note 2, and No. 597, note 4. Tokyo telegram No. 422 had, in particular, reported that 
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Company deny absolutely that their representative concurred in reason- 
ableness of order. 

They state that they would be willing to meet the wishes of the Japanese 
Authorities subject to certain conditions safeguarding their rights. I con- 
sider, however, that case at the present stage is not one for negotiation or 
compromise, but for resisting an unwarrantable attack on British interests 
which may have far-reaching developments. 

You should address a strong protest to the Japanese Government against 
both the order regarding the tanks and the proposed exclusion of steamers 
from Mole, which Company regard as equally fatal to their interests. With- 
drawal of order must be insisted on and it should be made clear that His 
Majesty’s Government are not disposed to tolerate any such interference with 
British rights at Tsingtao. 

I am telegraphing to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington? to 
ascertain attitude of United States Government regarding case of Standard 
Oil Company. 

Please repeat to Peking. 
the Japanese ‘Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs in (? expressing) verbally his regrets at 
unsatisfactory reply to my representations states that company’s representatives concur 


in reasonableness (? of decision of) military authorities.’ 
2 In Foreign Office telegram No. 2157 of even date to Washington. 


No. 603 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 9) 
No. 472 Telegraphic [160082/7293/23] 


TOKYO, December 3 [1], 1979 

Your telegram No. 484.1 

Despatch? is on the way home reporting conversation recently with British 
missionary in Korea in the course of which he informed me that notwith- 
standing promises of reforms, conditions under the surface in that country 
remain unchanged, with torture and flogging still continuing as heretofore. 
Government were however reported to be contemplating abolition of flogg(ing 
on?) April rst 1920. 

At an interview with Minister for Foreign Affairs on November 25th I 
told His Excellency what my informant had related to me and asked when we 
might expect some real improvement in the lot of Koreans. His Excellency 
replied vaguely that reforms could not be inaugurated in a day (? and that) 
before stopping flogging provision must be made for more prison accom- 
modation for punishment to replace it. 

Being dissatisfied with tone of His Excellency’s remarks I saw Director of 

' Not printed. This telegram of November 22, 1919, had summarized that part of 
No. 593 concerning Korean affairs. 

2 This Tokyo despatch No. 500 of November 27, 1919 (received January 1, 1920), is not 
printed: see below. 
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Political Bureau, repeating to him in full what British Missionary had related 
to me and asking that it might be conveyed together with my comments to 
chief Civil Administrator of Korea who is still in Tokio. I suggested that 
latter might at the same time be asked why delay was required (? for) aboli- 
tion of flogging and torture when such medieval barbarities should have been 
cancelled by a stroke of the pen. Director of Political Bureau promised to do 
this, and said that my previous suggestion of amnesty had already been 
communicated to Chief Civil Administrator. I endeavoured to (? drive) 
home that deeds and not words would alone inspire confidence in future and 
that by acting on my suggestion there need be no excuse for delay in waiting 
for prison space. . . .3 Restrictions are apparently being placed on papers 
with regard to discussion of (? developments in)* Korea but from a private 
Japanese source I am informed that small risings are taking place all over 
Peninsula and that it is asserted in some quarters that they are being en- 
gineered by War Office with a view to strengthening its hand in connection 
with despatch of more troops to Siberia.’ I have however no evidence in 
support of this (? story).® 

3 The text here is uncertain. In the text as sent there was here a heading ‘Confidential’ 
(Tokyo Archives). 

4‘... of affairs in’ (Tokyo Archives). 5 Cf. Volume ITI, Nos. 546 and 584. 

6 In reply to this telegram Lord Curzon stated in Foreign Office telegram No. 514 
of December 13, 1919, to Tokyo: ‘I approve your language to Director of the Political 
Department.’ . 


No. 604 


Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received December 9) 
No. 604 Telegraphic [160080/8369/10] 

| _ PEKING, December 3, 1919 

I am informed confidentially Chicago Bank loan agreement (? sign)ed on 
October 2oth has been signed again and taken over en bloc by Mr. Stone of 
Hayden Stone and Company who Is now in Peking. I understand that this 
firm is not in United States consortium group. It is stated further advance 
of gold dollars 4,500,000 is to be made at once. I do not feel able to ask 


United States Legation here for confirmation for moment. 
Repeated to Tokio. 


No. 605 


Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recewved December 10) 
No. 606 Telegraphic [160376/8369/10] 


PEKING, December 3, 1919 


My telegram No. 604.! 
I gather from Hong Kortg and Shanghai Bank that there is a prospect of 


t No. 604. 
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proposed loan of 5 (? million pounds) soon materialising (? and) at risk of 
appearing inconsistent if not obstructive I venture to express views which 
I have formed after my recent tour through country. 

In first place rate of exchange is ruinous at present time, and a sterling loan 
may require double amount in silver to repay it later on. Secondly, owing 
to phenomenal rise in exchange, remission of indemnity and general trade 
prosperity Chinese Government receives a far larger revenue from Customs 
and salt than it ever did before and ought to be able to pay its way. 

Thirdly a loan to North will exasperate South and in these days of 
popular tumults we cannot afford to antagonise half China or ignore rising 
tide of public opinion. South will naturally say a foreign loan only releases 
money to North to enable it to finance Mongol Expedition and other military 
adventures. 

Appeal to bankers is always accompanied by threats of mutinies which 
may be real enough but which somehow seldom materialise. Fact un- 
doubtedly is troops on paper far exceed those in actual receipt of pay. In 
Shantung, for instance, province budgets for a military expenditure of 
$9,000,2 only $6000? of which is spent on troops. Balance goes into the 
pockets of military commanders, and this makes question of disbandment 
one of great difficulty. Many thoughtful Chinese would prefer to see no loan 
for this purpose and to let evil work itself out in time, provided always that 
(? Powers)3 agreed to a self-denying ordinance similar to arms arrangement. 
A slow process of starvation is, they think, only remedy. Recent American 
loan‘ is an instance of futility of these administrative loans. Objects and 
supervision alike connoted waste of money. 

Instead of making administrative loans, which we can neither check nor 
control, I think that loans should be devoted entirely to railway construction 
and other productive works, of which there is a crying need everywhere. 
Railways pay handsomely in China; they meet with no opposition and are 
(? therefore) powerful influence in promoting political unity. Foreign trade 
will demand at least 20,000 miles of railways within next few years and 
consortium will soon be discredited in foreign and Chinese eyes if it does not 
start some productive work. 

(Repeated to Tokio.) 

2 This figure was queried on the filed copy. 3 The text here is uncertain. 


4 The reference is uncertain but was probably to a loan of $300,000 made by the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation to the Chinese Ministry of Education in April 1919. 


No. 606 


Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 9, 1920) 


No. 544 [177332/8369/10] 
PEKING, December 4, 1919 
My Lord, . 


The recent Consortium negotiations have been watched with some anxiety 
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by the Chinese, among whom there is an increasing distaste at the prospect 
of Consortium control mainly owing to inspired Japanese propaganda. The 
only consideration which appears likely to induce them to accept such con- 
trol will be the inclusion of Manchuria and Mongolia in the scope of the 
Consortium, and the international guarantee of China’s territorial integrity 
which would be virtually accorded by an agreement on such terms. 

It was therefore with considerable relief that I received Your Lordship’s 
telegram No. 483,' repeated to me from Tokyo, and learned that His 
Majesty’s Government had declared their intention to range themselves with 
the Government of the United States in maintaining the territorial unity of 
China in the Consortium terms. | 

I understand that the financial interests concerned look forward with 
confidence to the eventual inclusion of the Japanese group, believing that it 
will be impracticable for them to dissociate themselves from international 
financial arrangements in China. There can be no doubt of the desirability 
of such co-operation, and I am entirely sympathetic to the desire of the 
Japanese to safeguard their legitimate interests in this country. 

With a view to finding some practical solution for a position which ap- 
peared, previous to the receipt of Your Lordship’s telegram, to have reached 
an impasse, I consulted informally and confidentially Major Nathan, the 
representative of the Kailan Mining Administration, in regard to the possi- 
bility of offering to the Japanese some industrial concession which would give 
evidence of our desire to meet any reasonable claim on their part for the 
protection of their essential industries. 

I understood from Major Nathan that Japan is now so dependent upon 
China for her supplies of coal and iron-ore that those resources may eventu- 
ally prove a decisive factor in the China policy of Japan. 

Japanese coal is generally useless for coke-making, and it is therefore 
necessary to import a proportion of China coal to mix with the home product 
for the manufacture of iron and steel. Without such coal it would be im- 
possible for Japan to maintain her present production of these metals, and 
the future development of all her industries is largely dependent upon an 
increasing export from China. 

The Government iron works at Edamitsu require 500,000 tons of coal 
annually, the Kinjiko iron works in Korea 200,000 tons, the Anshan iron 
works in Korea are negotiating for a regular supply, and the Manchurian 
Railways take 420,000 tons a year. Without this coal the industries of Japan 
would suffer severely, and it would be impossible for her to carry out any 
intensive or lengthy military operations. 

Practically the whole of this coal supply is obtained from the Kailan 
Mining Administration, and Japan is thus industrially dependent to a large 
extent upon the good-will of an Anglo-Chinese corporation in North China. 

Japan’s iron position is somewhat similar. For a number of years the 
Japanese have been endeavouring to obtain control of the iron-ore supply 


% Not printed. This telegram of November 22, 1919, to Tokyo, had summarized that 
part of No. 593 relating to the proposed financial consortium in China. 
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from all the biggest known deposits in China, and the Chinese are growing 
impatient at this drain of an essential commodity, of which the supply 
appears far more restricted than was once believed. 

The Kailan Mining Administration is now in negotiation with Chinese 
iron owners for the foundation of an iron and steel works at their port of 
Chinwangtao, using their own coal and the ore from such iron deposits as 
remain unalienated to the Japanese. It is estimated that pig-iron can be 
produced at Chinwangtao for $15 a ton as compared with $50 a ton at 
Edamitsu. 

If this iron works is successfully established, as now appears probable, the 
Kailan Mining Administration will possess an economic lever of immense 
importance to Japan. The Japanese have recognized this and are now mak- 
ing efforts to induce the Kailan Mining Administration to accept their co- 
operation in the production of iron and steel. The Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
have offered to place at the disposal of the Chinwangtao works all the iron 
under their control in China and Korea, provided that they are admitted 
to a share in the various enterprises of the Kailan Mining Administration. 

I accordingly sounded Major Nathan as to the possibility of utilizing this 
industrial dependence of Japan upon the British and Chinese interests in the 
Kailan Mining Administration as an offset to the political aspirations of 
Japan under the terms of the Consortium. 

After full discussion and consideration, I incline to the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The Kailan Mining Administration coal supply is a most important 
commercial and industrial factor. It might also prove useful politically in 
certain eventualities. The effective control of the Administration rests with 
Major Nathan, but that control is almost entirely dependent upon the con- 
fidence of the Chinese commercial interests concerned and of the Chinese 
Government which Major Nathan sedulously cultivates. 

2. The successful operation of an iron and steel works by the Kailan 
Mining Administration, in close conjunction with their coal supply, would 
be an asset similar in its nature and potential value to the control of the coal. 

3. The coal and iron supplies of China have considerable strategic value. 
It is generally held that it would prove a great temptation to any Power 
engaged in hostilities in the Far East to try and obtain exclusive control of 
those supplies and more particularly of the Kailan coal. This consideration 
so complicates any proposal for the admission of an additional national 
interest in the coal and iron enterprises that it is extremely doubtful whether 
the Chinese would consent to such an additional interest at the present time. 

4. The principal inducement to the Kailan Mining Administration to 
admit the Japanese would be the gain of sufficient iron supplies to put the 
new industry into a primary position in the Far East. 

5. A secondary interest would be the creation of a British-Chinese-Japa- 
nese industrial alliance. It is very doubtful however whether these problematic 
benefits would in any way offset the financial and political disabilities of an 
extended partnership. 
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6. There no longer appears any immediate need to offer any such induce- 
ment to Japan to join the Consortium. Even if she elects to pursue an 
independent policy for a period there will be ample scope for the employ- 
ment of all money and men available from Great Britain, America and 
France in the development of existing railway concessions. : 

I have thought it well to formulate these ideas, as the industrial factor is 
likely to play a considerable part in the practical development of our Con- 
sortium policy. It may be useful to realize the extent to which Japan is 
industrially dependent on China. It might indeed promote a fuller under- 
standing if Japan were reminded that even in Manchuria her railway and 
industrial enterprises are not entirely independent of the good-will and 
mutual help of British and Chinese interests in Northern China. 

A preliminary report on the Kailan Iron scheme was forwarded to the 
Foreign Office in my despatch No. 1 Overseas Trade,? of January 13th, 1g19. 
I understand that the scheme has been studied by Mr. Harbord,3 who would 
no doubt be in a position to express an authoritative view as to its prospects. 
I regard the successful establishment of iron and steel works in North China 
as so important a factor in the commercial and industrial development of this 
country, and the effective control of those works as so valuable a political 
asset, that I would venture to solicit Your Lordship’s good offices with a view 
to facilitating a decision as to policy on the part of the Chinese Engineering 
and Mining Company, to whom the Kailan Mining Administration look 
for their financial support. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JoRDAN 
2 Not printed. 
3 Mr. F. W. Harbord was a British consulting metallurgist. 


No. 607 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 6) 


No. 612 Telegraphic [159391/4004/10] 


PEKING, December 4, 1919 

Your telegram No. 492.! 

At interview yesterday Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs stated definitely 
that a settlement was unattainable at present and repeated remarks he had 
previously made regarding excited state of public opinion in the country and 
risk of an anti-British boycott similar to that now being so vigorously directed 
against Japan. 

After denying in strong terms that there was any justification for analogy 
and veiled threats which it implied I enquired whether I was to understand 
Chinese Government had decided to adopt other means for regaining their 
lost position in Thibet. 


t Not printed. This telegram of November 28, 1919, to Peking summarized No. 600. 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs disavowed all intention of coercing Thibetans 
and suggested a settlement would be facilitated if Great Britain were to make 
a clear statement of her Thibetan policy. In this connection, he referred 
vaguely to the last Treaty with Bhutan.? 

Asked for further explanation of his meaning, he came out into the open 
and explained attitude of Chinese Government as follows:— 

China did not see why Great Britain should interfere with dispute between 
China and Thibet, which was an internal matter for China to settle in her 
own way. Like Mongolians, Thibetans had been instigated by outside 
influences to fight Chinese against whom they had no grievance. It was 
matter of common knowledge Thibetans had received material support in 
shape of munitions from India. 

At this point I challenged justice of his statement of the case and speaking 
purely personally and with no authority from my Government I said I would 
be prepared to join issue with him and submit whole question to League of 
Nations. He explained with some bitterness that he had no faith in League 
of Nations, that might was right as much as ever. China held that if Great 
Britain would stand aside China could settle matter directly with Thibetans. 
I said China’s last attempt at direct action had resulted in her troops taking 
refuge in India,3 in throwing upon Government of India responsibility for 
their repatriation, and in causing considerable turmoil amongst border 


2 In the further report of this conversation which Sir J. Jordan transmitted in Peking 
despatch No. 550 of December g (received February 9, 1920), he observed in this connexion 
that the Chinese Foreign Minister had ‘referred vaguely to some treaty which he under- 
stood had recently been concluded with Bhutan, implying that Great Britain’s ultimate 
object was to treat Tibet in the same way. 

‘I replied that I quite failed to understand his Excellency’s allusion, and proceeded to 
explain once more the disinterestedness of our attitude towards Tibet. If China were to 
offer us the country as a gift I believed we should refuse it. We wanted nothing in Tibet 
but to see a friendly and peaceful Government established, which experience showed must 
be Tibetan, able and willing to maintain law and order in the country. As long as this 
frontier dispute remained unsettled it perpetuated a state of unrest which could not but 
react unfavourably on the peace of the Indian border. China entertained the most un- 
worthy suspicions in regard to our motives. We fully recognised China’s position as Suzerain 
Power, and we would do nothing to prejudice it. But Indian territory marched with Tibet 
on the South and West, like Chinese territory on the East and North, and we could not be 
indifferent to disorders in the country. 

‘Mr. Chen Lu remarked that he failed to see how the fighting in Eastern Tibet and on 
the frontiers of Szechuan could affect the peace of the Indian border. 

‘I replied that fighting and unrest anywhere in Tibet could not but concern us, owing, 
infer alia, to the close relations existing between the Indian Frontier States, such as Bhutan 
and Nepaul, and Tibet. I then asked his Excellency to explain the meaning of his obscure 
allusion to the Bhutan treaty. 

‘A long desultory conversation ensued, in the course of which Mr. Chen Lu gradually 
came out into the open, and, for the first time, explained the real attitude of the Chinese 
Government’: see below. It was presumed in the Foreign Office that the treaty under 
reference was that concluded between the Viceroy of India and the Maharaja of Bhutan 
on January 8, 1910, and printed by C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and 
Sanads relating to India and Neighbouring Countries, vol. xiv, pp. 100-1. 

3 In 1912. 
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States whose tranquillity was vital to Indian interests. China could doubtless 
negotiate an agreement by overawing Thibetans as she had done with Mon- 
golians but she might find the task a very different one. Minister said he 
knew very well that Great Britain was not Russia and went on to complain 
that by closing Indian route to Lassa we were keeping China and Thibet 
apart. 

In reply to enquiry whether China would care to send a mission to Lassa 
via India to negotiate there, he said he thought suggestion worth consider- 
ing if Great Britain would genuinely lend her good offices in effecting a 
settlement. 

In conclusion he indicated that an arrangement might be reached on basis 
of a treaty signed by China and Thibet as principals and approved and 
witnessed by Great Britain. Before leaving I asked him if he had received 
from Chinese Minister an account of his recent interview with Your Lordship, 
and he said with a serious expression that he had. 

My interviews with Tuan Chi Jui and Governor of Shantung, an intimate 
friend of his, have proved equally futile. I saw Tuan Chi Jui this morning 
and explained to him fully whole case and unfortunate effect which Chinese 
repudiation of their own terms could not fail to have upon future relations. 
He was very apologetic and shamefaced but offered no suggestion for solu- 
tion. He attributed failure of negotiations to popular agitation over Tsingtao 
question and ferment caused by Japanese aggressive action generally, as also 
to events which had led to cancellation of Mongolian autonomy. My 
impression is that China has now definitely decided to wait until Thibetans 
grow weary of the situation and of our failure to obtain a settlement and 
then to endeavour to win them back to Chinese allegiance by assurances of 
autonomy and favourable treatment. 

But China realises that she is deeply committed to us by her notes of 1914 
accepting Simla Treaty in principle with the exception of boundary clause,‘ 
and above all by her memorandum of goth May last.s She knows that she 1s 
morally in the wrong in going back on her written offers and this has been 
rubbed in so persistently at every interview that I do not believe there is any 
danger of her again making a forward movement against Thibetans.® 

We can always check .. .? at any moment by offering to submit question 
to American arbitration or League of Nations both of which she now shuns 
as much as she formerly professed to court them. 

In the circumstances it would, I think, serve no useful purpose for me to 
have another interview with President who is (a) mere figurehead. 

Repeated to India. 


4 Cf. No. 420. 

5 See No. 453, note 2. 

6 In his despatch No. 550 (see note 2 above) Sir J. Jordan here added: “The danger 
of further indefinite delay appears to me to lie rather in the possibility of the Tibetans 
losing faith in us and turning voluntarily towards China.’ 

7 The text here is uncertain. 
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No. 608 


Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recewved February 9, 1920) 


No. 546 [177334/8369/10] 
PEKING, December 5, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to enclose copy of the loan contract! which was signed 
at Washington on October 2oth between representatives of the Chinese 
Government and the Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
at Chicago, and which provides for an advance of ten million gold dollars 
to China, an option for a further twenty million dollars (making Gold 
$30,000,000 in all) being covered by the agreement and dependent upon the 
conditions of the money market in the United States. I understand that only 
5,500,000 gold dollars has [sic] been issued. The loan agreement provides 
for issue to the Chinese at g1 and interest at 6 per cent. The small advance 
which has been made is presumably intended to cover the principal and out- 
standing interest of the former loan of Gold $5,000,000 advanced by this 
Bank in 1916. 

I am now informed confidentially that the Chicago Bank has abandoned 
the agreement and that it has been signed again and taken over with all 
privileges and responsibilities by Mr. Stone, of Messrs. Hayden Stone and 
Company, who is now in Peking. Mr. Stone has apparently agreed to cover 
the Chicago Bank advance of $5,500,000, and to make a further advance of 
Gold $4,500,000 at once, thus completing the Gold $10,000,000 for which 
provision is made in the agreement. 

I understand that Messrs. Hayden Stone and Company have not associ- 
ated themselves with the United States Consortium group, and they may 
therefore be acting as free-lances. I have not yet felt able to seek confirmation 
from the United States Legation as to the reported transfer of the agreement. 

The objects specified in the loan agreement are (a) to repay the loan of 
Gold $5,000,000 advanced by the Continental and Commercial Trust in 
1916 and maturing on November Ist, 1919; (4) to provide $1,000,000 for 
the reorganisation of the Tobacco and Wine Administration; (c) to meet 
arrears of pay due to the troops, the police, various officials, and the Imperial 
family; and (d) to make provision for the service of other obligations now 
maturing. 

As security for the loan, the whole of the unpledged revenues of the 
Tobacco and Wine Monopoly, and the surplus salt revenues, are earmarked. 
The Chinese have also undertaken to appoint an American Associate In- 
spector-General of the Tobacco and Wine Administration, with powers not 
less than those of the Associate Chief Inspector of the Salt Administration. 

In order to ensure that the money is used only for the objects specified, it is 
provided that no funds can be withdrawn by the Chinese except on the 
signature of the Premier and the Minister of Finance and after the vouchers 


t Not printed. 
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have been duly countersigned by Mr. Hsii En Yiien, who is specially desig- 
nated to represent the lending bank for that purpose in Peking. 

The transaction is somewhat remarkable, and is evidently intended to 
effect some other purpose than appears on the face of it. 

From the point of view of the Continental and Commercial Trust it ap- 
pears to have provided for the repayment of their five million dollar loan of 
1916, the service of which has been constantly delayed and has not tended 
to increase American confidence in Chinese investments. That Bank has 
liquidated its old loan and, if the report of the transfer is correct, it is not 
anxious to incur further obligations in China at the present moment. 

By the terms of the contract the American signatories commit themselves 
only to the provision of ten million dollars. The balance of twenty million 
dollars is left indeterminate, possibly until the tone of the American market 
in regard to China has been tested by experience, or until the attitude of the 
Consortium Powers is disclosed. 

From the point of view of the Chinese, they have pledged their Tobacco 
and Wine Taxes, assessed by experienced authorities as capable of producing 
about 60 million dollars annually, for a loan of 10 million dollars. In addi- 
tion, the surplus salt revenues are earmarked for the service of the loan, a 
provision which is on the face of it unnecessary. It would appear that the 
Chinese now in power are anxious, for some reason, to safeguard these two 
sources of revenue from other foreign supervision. 

It is an open secret that the Japanese have been pressing insistently for 
control of the Tobacco Administration, and the French also advance claims 
to some control, in view of the fact that certain of the tobacco and wine taxes 
are pledged for the service of their loan of 1913. The revenues, however, 
constitute practically the only available security for any large reorganisation 
loan from the Consortium, should such a loan ever materialise, and the 
readiness with which the Chinese have agreed to the appointment of an 
American Associate Inspector-General is not without interest. 

Peking is passing through a wave of enthusiasm for America, and is losing 
no opportunity to enlist American financial sympathy. Three influential 
American bankers are here representing Messrs. Hayden, Stone and Co., the 
Chase National Bank and the Pacific Development Company. These three 
gentlemen are proceeding to the organisation of the Sino-American Bank, 
referred to in my despatch No. 13 Overseas! of the 19th May, 1919, and they 
are evidently determined to experiment in China finance, assisted by a staff 
which they are attempting to attract from various British institutions. The 
future of the Sino-American Bank and of this loan agreement are obviously. 
regarded as parallel interests in the minds of the American promoters. 

The basis of the loan agreement however is sufficiently unusual and re- 
markable to induce a sense of unreality, and I shall be surprised if it exercises 
any great effect on practical politics. Judging from experience the American 
Legation alone will hardly be strong enough to enforce any very efficient 
administration of the wine and tobacco taxes, which are the most valuable 
perquisite of the semi-independent Military Governors in the Provinces. It 
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is interesting 1n passing to note the change, which the conclusion of this loan 
marks in the policy of the United States in China. Almost the first act of 
President Wilson in assuming office was to denounce as antiquated and 
derogatory to China’s sovereign rights the control which we assumed of the 
Salt Administration under the Reorganisation Loan of 1913 and to sever all 
American connection with such an inequitable transaction. Under Sir 
Richard Dane and Sir Reginald Gamble, the Salt Administration has proved 
a marvellous success and it is surely a tribute to British administration and, 
if I may say so, to British diplomacy that after an interval of six years America 
has seen fit not only to copy our example to the letter by insisting upon 
the appointment of an Associate Inspector-General of Tobacco and Wine 
Administration with powers equal to those of the Associate Inspector- 
General of Salt, but has actually earmarked the surplus salt revenue—the 
revenue which British initiative created—as supplementary security for her 
present loan. 

The very formulation of such a document as the enclosed agreement em- 
phasises the practical difficulties of any attempt to interfere in the adminis- 
tration of China, except with a really strong financial lever such as could only 
be secured by the issue of a large loan. One is forced indeed to the conclusion 
that the Chinese are trying to use these American gentlemen in order to offset 
any possibility of real control. 

There appears no justification for any large advance to China at present. 
I believe that the Chinese can and should rest on their own feet for adminis- 
tration purposes, so long at least as the silver exchanges remain so high, and 
that for the present the Consortium policy should be confined to gradual 
advances for the construction of railways and similar productive enterprises. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JoRDAN 


No. 609 
Earl Curzon to Sir F. Fordan (Peking)? 
No. 504 Telegraphic [158577/8369/10] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1919 
American State Department learns from Peking that the Pacific Develop- 
ment Corporation has entered into a contract with Chinese Government 
for an immediate loan of $5,000,000 with option for additional loans of 
$20,000,000. Contract has been negotiated without knowledge of United 
States Government who are withholding support in view of our proposal for 

an immediate joint advance, and in interests of Consortium policy. 


United States Government intimate that they will not be able to restrain 
similar enterprises by American financiers if realization of Consortium is 


' This telegram was also sent to Paris: see below. 
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much longer deferred. They feel that Japanese attitude is tending to force 
the issue.? 

Similar communication has been addressed to French and Japanese 
Governments. 

We are replying that we are doing our best to hasten the immediate 
advance of £5,000,000 and to induce the Japanese Government to enter the 
Consortium on equal terms.3 

Addressed to Paris No. 1292 and Peking for repetition to Tokio. 

2 A memorandum in the above sense had been left at the Foreign Office by Mr. Butler 
Wright on December 4, 1919 (cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, 
vol. i, p. 541, note 46). A similar message had been transmitted to the Foreign Office by 


Lord Grey in Washington telegram No. 1652 of December 5 (received December 6). 
3 Cf. op. cit., vol. i, p. 546. 


No. 610 


Note from the Chinese Minister in London to Earl Curzon 
(Received December 6) 


[160537/4004/10] 


CHINESE LEGATION, LONDON, December 6, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to the verbal message your Lordship was good enough to 
give me on the 26th November! I did not fail to convey it at once to my 
Government by telegraph. I have now the honour to inform you that a reply 
to the following effect has been received from the Wai-Chiao Pu:— 


In desiring not to proceed at once to a settlement of the Tibetan question 
our main motive is to strengthen and maintain our friendship with Eng- 
land. The people of the whole of China regard the Tibetan question of 
no less importance than the Shantung question which has already given 
rise to a boycott of Japanese goods, and it is feared if the Tibetan question 
were raised at the same time violent opposition would also be provoked. 
When formerly it became known that the question was being informally 
discussed with Sir John Jordan the public sentiment on the subject was 
manifested by the receipt of telegrams of protest from all quarters. British | 
trade in China is most flourishing and if on account of this question a 
similar commotion were to arise not only would it be contrary to the wishes 
of China but also against the interests of Great Britain. Moreover, the 
Tibetan position is in the same category with that of Outer Mongolia. 
The latter has now herself asked that her autonomy be cancelled and if 
the Government were at the present time to proceed to conclude a treaty 
with England about Tibet it would be still more difficult for the people to 
understand our action. We have always deeply appreciated England’s 
good offices in bringing about a settlement, but in view of existing circum- 
stances it would be truly harmful to open negotiations at present. 


t See No. 600. 
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As to the Shantung question it is true that there is no connection 
between it and this question, and the Chinese Government do not mean 
that the re-opening of the Tibetan question must wait for the settlement of 
the Shantung question. It is confidently hoped that the British Govern- 
ment will fully appreciate our very difficult position. 

I have, &c., 
Sao-Ke ALFRED SZE? 


2 This note was minuted as follows by Sir J. Tilley, Lord Hardinge and Lord Curzon: 


‘The Chinese Minister brought this note today by way of answer from his Government to 
Lord Curzon’s representations. 

‘I told him that I thought Lord Curzon would be exceedingly indignant at receiving such 
an answer & that it seemed to me to convey an actual threat, however mild the final 
sentences might be. The best thing he could do was to telegraph again to his Government 
& insist on a more satisfactory reply, pointing out that there is no kind of analogy between 
Thibet & Shantung. 

‘He is leaving London for France on Tuesday morning but will call again on Monday 
afternoon to hear whether I am still of the same opinion. So I send this paper straight in for 
submission. 

jJ. A. C. Tilley 
6. 12’ 


‘This reply is quite inacceptable. The Chinese Gov't. are fooling us. I think we should 
tell the Chinese Minister that we decline to accept such an answer and that unless his 
Gov‘. assume a more satisfactory attitude on this question we will withdraw our Minister 
and simply leave a Chargé d’Affaires to deal with them. 

H.’ 

‘We are simply being trifled with. The Chinese Minister should be informed in the above 
sense, and told that the threatened action will be taken (unless there is an immediate change 
of attitude) without delay. 

C.’ 

‘Since writing the above I have seen No. 612 from Sir J. Jordan [No. 607]. 

‘Before action is taken it shd be noted on [C.]’ 

Copies of Nos. 607 and 610 were enclosed in a letter of December 11, 1919, from the 
Foreign Office to the India Office enquiring whether the India Office concurred in the pro- 
posal to withdraw Sir J. Jordan and maintain only a Chargé d’Affaires in Peking. The 
India Office replied in a letter of January 5, 1920 (received next day), suggesting that this 
proposal should ‘be held in abeyance for the present’ in view of the possibility of negotiations 
being undertaken at Lhassa: see Nos. 643 and 659. 


No. 611 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 


No. 504 Telegraphic [156966/150300/23]) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 8, 1919 
Your telegrams Nos. 434,!' 4562 and 461.3 
t No. 572. 2 No. 589. 
3 Not printed. In this telegram of November 25, 1919 (received November 29), Mr. 
Alston had reported, in particular, that so far as the Swiss Chargé d’Affaires in Tokyo could 


judge there were about 200 German prisoners ‘who wish to go to China and about 100 to 
remain here: Japanese Government appear disposed to allow those who have assured 
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Retention of Japanese [? German] officers. 

Can you explain apparent discrepancy of statements of Swiss Chargé 
d’Affaires to you with emphatic denials given to Military Attaché and 
reported in his telegrams Nos. 1304 and 1414 to Director of Military 
Intelligence? 
situations to stay. Secret. Chargé d’Affaires says that Japanese Government seems bent on 


retaining some officers at Tsing T20, though latter have no desire whatever to return there.’ 
4 See No. 528, note 2. 


No. 612 
The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received December 10) 


No. 1164 [160240/8369/10] 
PARIS, December 8, 1919 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris presents his compliments to His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour 
to transmit herewith copy of the undermentioned paper. 


Name and date Subject 


From French Government. Chinese loans. 
December 6. 


ENCLosurE IN No. 612 
Note communicated by French Government 


MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES, le 6 décembre 1919 


Par une note en date du 22 novembre, Son Excellence Lord Derby a bien 
voulu, en se référant A la communication du Ministére des Affaires Etran- 
géres en date du 20 novembre, faire connaitre 4 M. Pichon les vues du 
Gouvernement Britannique! relativement au projet d’avances préliminaires 
du Consortium des Banques 4 la Chine et aux suggestions contenues dans la 
communication précitée du 20 novembre du Ministére des Affaires Etran- 
geéres. 


1°— En ce qui concerne le montant du prét, le Gouvernement britannique 
est d’accord avec le Gouvernement frangais sur lutilité de déterminer le 
chiffre définitif de ce montant, mais il objecte a la réduction a 4 millions de 
livres, proposée par M. Pichon, au lieu de 5 millions de livres, chiffre provi- 
soirement accepté 4 Washington et a Tokio et convenu entre les groupes 
britannique et américain, cela d’autant plus que, loin de considérer comme 
trop forte la seconde somme, le Gouvernement royal pense qu’elle sera a 
peine suffisante pour couvrir les seuls besoins les plus pressants du Gouverne- 
ment chinois. 

2°—-Le Gouvernement royal est également d’accord avec le Gouverne- 
ment francais quant a l’avantage d’une définition précise “des besoins les plus 


t Cf. No. 592. 
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pressants de la Chine.’ II estime que la meilleure documentation possible 
a cet égard figure dans le mémoire remis a M. Hillier par le vice-ministre 
chinois des Finances en juillet dernier, mémoire dont Son Excellence le 
Comte de Derby a bien voulu annexer un duplicata a sa note. 

Dans l’opinion du Gouvernement Royal, s’il y avait, ce qui parait plus que 
problématique, un reliquat sur les cing millions de livres, quand il aura été 
paré aux besoins les plus pressants de la Chine, la maniére la plus utile 
d’employer ce reliquat serait de l’effecter [szc] aux premiéres opérations pour 
le licenciement des troupes inutiles. 

3°— Le Gouvernement Royal estime pratiquement impossible de satisfaire 
a la troisiéme suggestion du Gouvernement frangais, savoir, que non seule- 
ment les Puissances intéressées insistent pour une reprise des négociations 
entre le Nord et le Sud, mais pour qu’elles fixent une date pour l’aboutisse- 
ment de ces négociations. 

4°—Enfin, le Gouvernement Royal juge prématurée I’élaboration des 
moyens de contréle sur l’emploi des fonds et sur le licenciement des troupes. 
Lorsque l’accord relatif a ’emprunt sera devenu définitif, la procédure du 
contréle pourra étre discutée 4 Pékin entre les Ministres des Gouvernements 
intéressés, les représentants du Consortium et le Gouvernement chinois sur 
la base des propositions faites lors de la conclusion du contrat d’emprunt de 
1912 par les Représentants des groupes britannique, frangais, américain et 
allemand. 


1°——- Tenant compte des indications contenues dans la note de son Excel- 
lence le Comte Derby, Monsieur Pichon admet le chiffre de cing millions 
pour le montant des avances préliminaires a faire a la Chine. 

2°—-I] ne croit pas toutefois que le mémoire remis en juillet dernier par 
le vice-ministre des Finances 4 M. Hillier constitue une documentation 
suffisante sur les ‘besoins les plus pressants de la Chine.’ 


Ledit mémoire avait été communiqué aux Délégations intéressées et le 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres en avait eu connaissance, ainsi que des 
doutes qu’avait provoqué[s] a l’époque la destination des fonds. Le parti 
militariste travaillait alors a constituer en Mongolie un fief au Général Hsu 
Shou Tseng, et il paraissait probable que l'avance demandée aux banques 
devait en réalité solder les frais de l’expédition mongole. 

La tournure récente des événements dans ces régions est la preuve de la 
continuation d’intrigues du Gouvernement de Pékin, qui serait mieux inspiré 
en consacrant ses efforts a l’amélioration de la situation intérieure. 

Telle est la raison pour laquelle M. Pichon estime encore qu’il y a lieu de 
poser a nouveau, par l’intermédiaire des légations intéressées, des questions 
a Pékin relativement a la future utilisation des avances. 

Faisant allusion a un reliquat possible, bien qu’improbable, sur les cing 
millions de livres aprés qu’1l aura été paré aux besoins les plus pressants de la 
Chine, Son Excellence le Comte Derby exprime lopinion que le meilleur 
emploi de ce reliquat pourrait étre de l’affecter aux premiéres opérations de 
licenciement des troupes. 
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M. Pichon croit devoir rappeler qu’aux termes de la note de l’ Ambassade 
d’Angleterre en date du 8 novembre,? les avances ne devaient étre consenties 
que si le grand nombre de troupes inutiles actuellement sous les drapeaux 
étaient immédiatement licenciées. Le licenciement des troupes était alors 
considéré comme une condition plutét que comme une conséquence du prét. 
M. Pichon croit que la question du licenciement des troupes devrait étre 
posée a priort et que les dépenses afférentes au licenciement devraient étre 
parmi les premiéres a solder sur les avances. 

3°— Il y aurait, semble-t-il, intérét 4 ce qu’un méme tour de priorité fat 
réclamé relativement aux négociations entre le Nord et le Sud. Dans sa note 
précédente, le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres n’avait pas demandé qu’une 
date fat fixée pour l’aboutissement des négociations, ce dont, comme le 
Gouvernement britannique, il reconnait l’impossibilité, mais il avait parlé 
d’un délai raisonnable. Par ailleurs, en parlant d’aboutissement des négocia- 
tions, il entendait dire qu’il était indispensable que les négociations soient 
réellement engagées et conduites dans un esprit satisfaisant. La persistance de 
Panarchie, notamment dans les provinces du Sud, qui sont limitrophes des 
possessions frangaises et dont les populations fournissent le plus grand nombre 
des émigrants dans les régions voisines, a des inconvénients sur lesquels il est 
superflu d’insister. 

Les avances projetées seront réguliérement versées au gouvernement du 
Nord. I] semble prudent d’éviter que ses adversaires ne voient dans ce verse- 
ment un acte délibérément tourné contre eux. I] n’en serait plus de méme si, 
en vertu d’instructions que pour sa part le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres 
est prét a adresser 4 M. Boppe,? les Gouvernements intéressés manifestaient 
par l’intermédiaire de leur légation, leur intention de ne faire de prét a la 
Chine qu’autant que |’argent serait employé pour le bien général du pays, 
but qui ne saurait étre atteint que si un rapprochement s’opére entre le Nord 
et le Sud. 


C’est pour les raisons qui précédent que M. Pichon est d’avis aussi qu’il 
serait préférable de faire dés maintenant a Pékin le fonctionnement des 
organes de contréle de l’emploi des avances et du licenciement des troupes. 
On risquerait sans cette précaution, et vu la pénurie du Trésor chinois, de se 
trouver pris de court, et ou bien de retarder encore les versements impatiem- 
ment attendus, ou bien de faire ces versements avant que le controle soit en 
état de fonctionner utilement. 

2 See No. 584, note 1. 3 French Minister at Peking. 


No. 613 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received December 15) 


No. 484 Telegraphic [161544/8369/ 10] 
TOKYO, December 9 [8], 1919 
United States Ambassador with whom Minister for Foreign Affairs seems 
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to have already been discussing consortium on lines of latter half of your 
telegram 483,' tells me that His Excellency is engaged in discovering a 
formula no doubt to meet suggestion made by you to Viscount Chinda. 
United States Ambassador is still hopeful of satisfactory solution. 

Very Confidential. 

United States Ambassador learns that Semenov has made an arrangement 
with Kuhara Company for a monopoly of all imports to and exports (chiefly 
wool) from Mongolia on basis of his receiving 25° commission and (? 3%) 
percentage on (? above) profits.? 

As this is a commercial contract, Japanese Government would probably 
disclaim cognisance if required to substantiate claim that they no longer 
support Semenov (see Vladivostock telegram 980).3 

United States Ambassador regards this as an interesting light on Japanese 
objections to inclusion of Mongolia in consortium. (In this connection please 
also see my telegram No. 384). 

! See No. 606, note 1. 

2 The text as sent here read ‘. . . 25% commission and 50% on total profits’ (Tokyo 
Archives). 3 See Volume III, No. 586. 

4 This telegram of September 28, 1919, is missing from the main archives of the Foreign 
Office, and is not printed from Tokyo Archives. 


No. 614 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 


No. 506 Telegraphic [159405/8369/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 10, 1919 


Your telegram No. 471! (December Ist). 

You should again urge Japanese Government to fall into line as soon as 
possible in view of American attitude described in paragraph 2 of my tele- 
gram No. 1292 to Paris.? 

Repeat to Peking. 


t See No. 599, note 2. 2 See No. 609. 


No. 615 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 11) 


No. 485 Telegraphic [160769/8369/ 10] 
TOKYO, December 10 [8], 1919 
My telegram No. 463.! 
Reply of Japanese Government December 7th notes that projected loan 
(? seems to have been) contemplated with a view to proceeds being used 
1 No. 599. 
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primarily for meeting of immediate requirements of China rather than for the 
purpose of disbanding (? troops). If so views of Japanese Government and 
British Government are at one. Japanese Government are alive to the fact 
that disbandment of unnecessary troops is a matter of (? utmost) necessity 
but as before (? stated) it is (? open to) charge of intervention in internal 
administration and therefore they consider it advisable to refrain from in- 
cluding it in conditions of loan and instead offer advice to China to dis- 
band her troops gradually of her own accord following precedent (? set) by 
Presidential Decree of November 22nd last by which 28 per cent. reduction 
of Chinese troops was, I understand, announced.? 

In making representations, Powers interested should forbear to designate 
troops to be disbanded as it would constitute ‘indisputable case of inter- 
vention’. Powers are of course at liberty to demand power of (? control over) 
use of loan but having regard to present state of conflict including [between]? 
North and South it would not be fair to attempt disbandment of one side 
alone. It is therefore deemed necessary that disbandment of Northern 
[Southern]3 troops should be followed by that of Southern [Northern]? ones. 

Funds now desired are needed to meet most immediate requirements such 
as payment of troops and considering end of year is at hand any further delay 
of negotiations may give rise to serious disturbances. All Powers interested 
in China should be equally solicitous of this but Japan is so in particular 
because of her territorial propinquity. 

Hope is therefore expressed that loan may be speedily concluded without 
loss of time on account of (? grievance) of Chinese Government on the subject 
of disbandment of their troops.‘ 

I have communicated above confidentially to United States Ambassador 
who in absence of information as to weight which his (? Government) attach 
to question of disbandment feels unable to express any opinion but I gather 
his Excellency considers from his conversations with Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that if we wish to see loan concluded it is of no use pressing for dis- 
bandment further. 


Very Confidential. United States Ambassador warned Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on December 5th of possibility of another independent loan (? by) 
Pacific Development Company which United States Government may be 
unable to prevent if there is much further delay: In reply to my enquiry His 
Excellency informs me Mr. Bruce who represents Company is in Peking 
together with Mr. Stone (see Sir J. Jordan’s telegram No. 604)5 but he 
cannot say whether they are connected with this business. He left me to 
draw my own conclusions. 


2 *, .. was publicly announced’ (Tokyo Archives). 3 Tokyo Archives. 

+ In the text as sent the preceding passage read ‘... speedily concluded “‘without being 
delayed on account of the negotiations with the Chinese Govt. on the subject of the disband - 
ment of their troops” ’ (Tokyo Archives). 

S$ No. 604. 
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No. 616 


Earl Curzon to Sir F. Jordan (Peking) 
No. 508 Telegraphic [160080/8369/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 11, 1919 
Your telegram No. 604.! 
Are Hayden, Stone also identical with the Corporation referred to in my 
telegram No. 504?? 


1 No. 604. 2 No. 609. 


No. 617 
Letter from Sir F. Tilley to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo)! 


No. 150925/23F [150925/951/23] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 11, 1919 
My dear Alston, 

Your letter of October 7th,? enclosing a memorandum by Wingfield on 
the question of the renewal or otherwise of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, has 
been read with great interest in this office, and Lord Curzon wishes me to 
thank you both on his behalf. 

I can assure you that we will not lose sight of the matter and that we are 
fully alive to its importance. We must, however, for the moment await the 
development of the League of Nations, though the whole question will have 
to be thoroughly threshed out before July and we must hope that the League 
of Nations will have got under way by then. 

Owing to Japan and the United States being apparently irreconcilable, it 
is very difficult for us to work a policy in the Far East conjointly with both of 
them, while it is essential to us, owing to our Naval weakness in the Pacific 
to have a friendly Japan. 

There are two points to which we shall have to give particular attention :— 


(1) The danger that if we leave Japan alone she will quickly drop into the 
arms of Russia and Germany, 


(2) The extreme difficulty of a practical Anglo-American agreement. 


It is satisfactory to learn from all the reports which you send us that the 
Japanese appear to be anxious to renew the Alliance. 
Yours ever, 
J. A. CG. Trtrey 


t This letter embodied the views of Lords Curzon and Hardinge. 
2 No. 522. 








No. 618 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewved December 19) 
No. 488 Telegraphic [163392/16000/r10} 
TOKYO, December 11 [10], 1919 


In view of fact that I had already addressed note to Japanese Government 
on the subject of British properties at Tsingtao before receiving your telegram 
No. 493! I propose awaiting Your Lordship’s reply to my telegram No. 4.76? 
before making further representations. 

On receipt of Sir J. Jordan’s telegram November 7th (Shanghae [sic] 
telegram No. 100)3 I at once informed Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
there was no truth in report that Asiatic Petroleum Company’s agents, 
Tsingtao, had concurred in reasonableness of the duties of Military Autho- 
rities with regard to removal of tanks but I would draw your attention to 
opinion expressed by Vice Consul at Tsingtao (see Sir J. Jordan’s despatch 
No. 5063 November 11th) that arguments advanced by Japanese Govern- 
ment are in the main correct and justifiable.5 


1 No. 602. 

2 In this telegram of December 6, 1919 (received next day), Mr. Alston had reported: 
‘I am making (? known [urgent represns. to J. G. pointing out deplorable]) impression on 
British public opinion which will be caused by policy of opposition to (? foreign) firms 
apparently being pursued by Japanese officials at Tsingtao citing particulars of [particularly] 
cases of Butterfield & Swire and of Asiatic Petroleum Company, interests of both of which 
are being sacrificed on plea that public good requires it. I have mentioned case of Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. but I have no (? particulars) and have hinted that real[ity of] concession 
in favour of Hongkong and Shanghai Bank (? depend)s on price of (? shares?.)[{price 
asked. I have said that] I am awaiting (? your) instructions, and request that I may... 
[particularly] be informed whether since Germany has not ‘‘ceded”’ (? Shantung) to Japan, 
article 297B (? of Peace Treaty) applies at all and whether we recognize right of Japanese 
(? authorities) either (? to) order removal of oil tanks from what may later be an Inter- 
National concession or to confiscate property in process of sale by Germans to British subjects 
in Chinese territory, in which Japan merely enjoys under peace treaty ‘‘certain rights, titles 
and privileges”’.’ 3 Not printed. 

4 The text as sent here read ‘. . . reasonableness of decision of . . .” (Tokyo Archives). 

5 With reference to this statement Sir J. Jordan stated in Peking telegram No. 621 of 
December 11 (received December 19): ‘Vice Consul expressed his view from standpoint 
of local interests concerned and, as he explained to me personally, left larger (? ground)s of 
policy for decision of Legation. Both he and local agent were naturally anxious to do all 
in their power to settle question in the interests of trade and asked permission to negotiate. 
But a junior Consular officer has, it appeared to me, very little chance of bringing a military 
Governor to reason on such a question and both I and agent of Company at Shanghai 
considered that local negotiations would only prejudice main issue and lead to no useful 
result. ... To understand situation at Tsingtao it is necessary to realize place is under 
military rule and martial law. There is, it is true, a civil administration, but its functions 
are purely nominal and subject to approval of Military Government. Japan is rapidly 
converting Tsing-tao into a Japanese colony and is engaged in making immense develop- 
ment works for 20,000 colonists with 1500 (? official)s who govern them. Granted that 
present conditions are to continue, not only removal of tanks but exclusion of foreigners 
from business quarter of port may be justified but (? Tsingtao) can then no longer be 
regarded as an open port. At least that is impression I derived from a hasty visit (? to) the 
place. Repeated to Tokio.’ 
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Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 
No. 508 Telegraphic [159501/16000/ 10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 12, 1919 

Your telegram No. 476.! 

Your language to Japanese Government is approved and you should let 
them know that your representations have the full support of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

I will telegraph further after consulting Legal Advisers as to applicability 
of Article 297B. 

Peking despatch No. 429? of September 2oth contains full particulars of 
three cases and you should request copy if not already received. 


t See No. 618, note 2. 

2 Not printed. This despatch contained particulars of the claims advanced at Tsingtao 
by the three British concerns of Messrs. Butterfield and Swire, Messrs. Jardine, Matheson 
& Co., and the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 


No. 620 


British memorandum communicated to Viscount Chinda on December 13, 1919 


[160794|16000/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 13, 1919 


Recent reports received by His Majesty’s Government have brought into 
relief certain features in the administration of the occupied territory of 
Tsingtao which are so markedly at variance with the repeated assurances of 
the Japanese Government that Earl Curzon of Kedleston feels it his duty in 
the most friendly spirit to bring them to the serious attention of the Japanese 
Ambassador. 

The Japanese Government have declared their intention to restore the 
whole of Shantung to the full sovereignty of China. That sovereignty having 
never been alienated except at the port of Tsingtao, in the leased territory 
surrounding it and along the Shantung railway, it is those areas which are 
covered by the promise of the Japanese Government to relinquish all sove- 
reign rights, retaining merely the economic rights inherited from Germany. 

Vested British interests in Tsingtao and the railway area are considerable, 
too considerable to permit of detailed enumeration here, and, apart from 
these vested interests, there are also important contingent interests, such as 
equality of opportunity to import and export and to buy and sell, free from 
all discrimination, in the steadily expanding hinterland dependent upon the 
port of Tsingtao. The primary duty of His Majesty’s Government is to 
protect these interests against illegal encroachments, but they are also con- 
cerned with the wider question of the execution in spirit as well as in letter of 
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the promises of the Japanese Government to pursue a policy of equal oppor- 
tunity in Shantung. 

From the point of view of British, as indeed of all foreign, commercial 
interests, there are certain factors which are of vital importance at every 
treaty port in China. Of these the most important are :— 


1. Harbour facilities. 
2. An impartial customs administration. 
g. Fair conditions of land tenure. 


Reviewing these in the light of present-day conditions at Tsingtao, His 
Majesty’s Government have been regretfully led to believe :— 


1.—(a) That the administration of the harbour under the Japanese 
military authorities is neither efficient nor impartial, and has tended to 
subordinate the interests of foreign, including British, firms to those of their 
Japanese competitors. 

(6) That warehouse accommodation, which under the previous régime 
was equally available to all within the limits of the free harbour, is now 
practically unobtainable for non-Japanese firms. It has, for instance, been 
refused to British cargo on the most frivolous pretexts. 

(c) That wharf charges are levied on a differential scale, foreign cigarettes, 
for instance, paying on a basis of 70 cents as compared with 60 cents for 
Japanese cargo. 


Further discrimination against British ships entering the port, causing loss 
of time and money, is seen in the priority given to Japanese ships for berthing, 
stevedorage, and health facilities. 

While it is, of course, realised that the present military administration is 
only temporary, His Majesty’s Government feel strongly that the control of 
the harbour is a political and not an economic right, and should be returned 
to the Chinese Government at the earliest possible date. It is understood that 
the opinion has been generally expressed among Japanese as well as among 
foreign merchants in Tsingtao that the only satisfactory solution will be found 
in the administration of the harbour by the Chinese Maritime Customs, 
based upon the procedure existing at Shanghai. Indeed, this appears to be 
the intention of the Japanese Government, as His Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Tokyo was informed on the 8th [6th] August by the Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that the port was to be an open commercial port, the main- 
tenance and control of which was to be under the customs administration, as 
at Shanghai.’ If so, it is to be hoped that the change will be carried out 
without delay. 

2. Customs Administration: The retention of the Tsingtao customs solely 
in Japanese hands is incompatible with the full return to China of her 
sovereign rights. 

White it is generally admitted that the Japanese Commissioner is personally 
anxious to maintain the high tradition of the Maritime Customs Service, the 

! See No. 460. 
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gravest accusations are levelled at the Tsingtao customs administration in 
general, which appears to have done nothing to prevent abuses. Opium and 
morphia are said to have been freely admitted to the port without Customs 
supervision or payment of duty; the packages containing the drugs being 
privately packed and labelled and entered as ‘military stores’. 

Customs abuses appear to be admitted by respectable Japanese firms as well 
as by their foreign competitors, and, apart from the scandals above men- 
tioned, must inevitably render the honest conduct of business impossible. 

In the beginning of May the Japanese Delegation in Paris gave the most 
explicit assurances as to the ‘open door’ and the equal treatment of the com- 
merce of all nations, and in the light of these assurances Lord Curzon, in his 
interviews with the Japanese Ambassador on the 18th July? and the gth 
August,3 specifically alluded to the question of the customs administration 
at Tsingtao, pointing out that the Inspector-General of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs must be at liberty to appoint as Commissioner of Customs at 
Tsingtao a person of any nationality he might choose, and that a Japanese 
should not be appointed as of right. The only real solution of the present 
difficulties is to be found in the staffing of the harbour and customs adminis- 
trations as part of the existing Chinese services on an entirely international 
basis, and in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government it is in the general 
interest that this should be effected without delay. 

g. Land Tenure: All available evidence tends to show that the policy of 
the Japanese military administration is to retain complete control of a greatly 
enlarged portion of Tsingtao and to acquire a virtual monopoly of the land 
in and around Tsingtao before the international settlement promised by the 
Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs can be created. All private-owned 
German land has now been taken over, partly by purchase, partly by con- 
fiscation; large areas of agricultural land in the interior of the territory have 
been acquired by the administration by virtually forced purchase from the 
Chinese owners; a considerable extent of the ‘fiscal’ or Government lands 
has been leased to Japanese firms and individuals or is being reclaimed and 
developed at Government expense. At the same time the administration 
appears determined to obstruct ownership by non-Japanese, and even to 
refuse leases to such applicants except on quite impracticable terms. 

Under the former German administration a title to Government land could 
be acquired outright by payment of a single sum as purchase money, and the 
purchaser obtained absolute security of tenure and liberty of transfer. At 
present the Japanese regulations give the administration power to cancel any 
lease at will, and in practice leases are not granted for more than ten years. 
Such terms cannot be expected to attract foreign investors and prospective 
purchasers, and unless modified will have the result of excluding non- 
Japanese from Tsingtao. It is essential that foreign firms should obtain some 
guarantee of equal opportunity for the purchase both of private and Govern- 
ment property and some security of tenure. 

A particularly serious case in point is that of the Asiatic Petroleum Com- 

2 See No. 429. 3 See No. 464. 
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pany, a British firm, who have been ordered in a most arbitrary manner to 
leave their present property, including tanks, a pipe-line, and a railway 
siding, before March 1921. They have been directed to move their tanks to 
the east of a defined line which would cut them off from all communication 
by sea, railway, or road, and would render their business impossible. The 
same company, when it recently sought to acquire a building site for a 
manager’s residence, was offered merely a ten years’ lease liable to cancella- 
tion at any time, an offer which was obviously unacceptable. Such cases 
afford an object-lesson in the treatment which foreign capital and enterprise 
may expect to receive under Japanese rule in Tsingtao. In the face of such 
treatment it can hardly be maintained that the present Japanese administra- 
tion of Tsingtao show much respect to the official assurances of their Govern- 
ment regarding equality of treatment and the open door. 

Even now, in spite of the definite promise of the Japanese Government, 
an agitation continues among the local Japanese community in favour of an 
exclusively Japanese settlement in Tsingtao, and although this agitation is not 
of course supported by the Government, there are indications that it is by no 
means unfavourably viewed by the local Japanese military administration. 

Unless the present system of land tenure is fundamentally revised, foreign 
firms and individuals will be unable to establish themselves in Tsingtao, and 
though the settlement to be established may be international in name it will 
remain to all intents and purposes under exclusive Japanese control with no 
adequate non-Japanese representation on the Council responsible for its 
administration. 

To turn to the more general question of the Japanese position in Shantung, 
it seems unnecessary to do more than refer to the public announcement of 
Viscount Uchida in the beginning of August! to the effect that Japan was 
willing to restore to China the whole of the leased territory of Kiaochow, and 
to enter into negotiations with the Chinese Government as to the arrange- 
ments necessary to give effect to that pledge as soon as possible after the 
Treaty of Versailles should have been ratified by Japan, and that she had 
no intention of retaining any rights which affected the territorial sovereignty 
of China in Shantung, but only the economic privileges granted by Germany. 
Upon agreement with China the Japanese troops were to be withdrawn, 
while as to the Shantung Railway it was to be operated as a joint Sino- 
Japanese enterprise without any discrimination in treatment against the 
people of any nation. 

At an interview with the Japanese Ambassador on the 9th August,3 when 
Lord Curzon, while fully acknowledging the friendly and conciliatory tone 
of Viscount Uchida’s declaration, drew particular attention to the fact that 
no definite term was thereby fixed to the Japanese occupation of Shantung, 
he was urged by his Excellency to rely on the assurances already given that 
the evacuation by Japan would be undertaken as soon as possible after 
ratification of the Peace Treaty. Although Japan ratified the Treaty on the 
31st October, no information has been received of any overtures having yet 
been made to the Chinese Government in accordance with the promise of 
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Viscount Uchida, nor do any steps appear to have been taken to commence 
the evacuation of the province by the Japanese military forces. Indeed, at 
the present moment, though the Japanese Government have undertaken to 
remove their troops from the railway zone, the policing of the railway is 
largely confided to Japanese soldiers and Japanese gendarmes. 

In his conversations with the Japanese Ambassador, more particularly in 
that of the 9th August, Lord Curzon alluded to the position of the Tsingtao- 
Tsinanfu railway and to the contemplated joint working of the line by a 
Sino-Japanese Railway Company. 

During the German occupation the administration of the railway was quite 
distinct from that of Tsingtao, but at present it is operated by the Tsingtao 
Government, the Civil Governor acting as Administrator. While it is satis- 
factory to record that no complaints have been received in regard to dis- 
criminatory rates or treatment on the line, with the exception perhaps of the 
preferential rebates on all freight on the railway granted to the Sino-Japanese 
forwarding company, it cannot be said to be in a satisfactory economic 
position. Formerly admirable working arrangements existed between the 
Tsingtao—Tsinanfu and the Tien-tsin—Pukow railways; now there is complete 
severance of traffic. Moreover, the Chinese boycott all cargo carried by the 
Shantung Railway between Tsingtao and the intermediate stations, so that 
freight is at a standstill. 

Lord Curzon on the oth August explained to Viscount Chinda his view as 
to the probable effect of the Japanese scheme for the purchase of the railway 
by a Sino-Japanese company with the proceeds of a loan to be raised in 
China, and from information received from the spot it appears that the 
Japanese railway officials make no secret of their determination to retain all 
real control in their own hands while appointing Chinese to subordinate 
positions and to a few well-paid sinecures. A railway virtually owned, 
policed, and controlled by Japan cannot be regarded merely as an economic 
concession, but rather as an instrument of territorial expansion. The scheme 
proposed by the Japanese Government is obviously inadequate to safeguard 
the rights of China, and Lord Curzon therefore ventures to express the hope 
that the railway will be incorporated in the Chinese national system in 
accordance with the suggestion made by him in the conversation above 
alluded to, with the assistance of an expert international Board of Control to 
secure an efficient and impartial administration of China’s railways. 

Another somewhat disquieting feature of the present situation is the large 
railway police force officered by Japanese. Lord Curzon is given to under- 
stand that under the German administration the railway police consisted of 
about 300 Chinese with one German at their head. 

The local Japanese authorities, however, maintain that the existence of 
bandits necessitates the retention of a strong railway police force officered by 
Japanese and from the preparations being made it looks as if the railway 
police was to be maintained on a considerable scale. On the other hand it is 
stated that the present railway guards have been among the principal insti- 
gators of unrest in the province. 
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According to the statement issued by the Japanese Delegation in May:4 
“The owners of the railway will use special police only to secure security for 
traffic. They will be used for no other purpose. The police force will be com- 
posed of Chinese, and such Japanese instructors as the directors of the rail- 
way may select will be appointed by the Chinese Government.’ 

Lord Curzon ventures to hope, therefore, that so soon as the military 
evacuation takes place, the railway police forces will be reduced to the 
minimum contemplated in the Japanese assurances. 

In conclusion, Lord Curzon cannot refrain from expressing his regret at 
the delays which have occurred in carrying out the assurances of the Japanese 
Government, and confidently appeals to the latter to expedite the steps by 
which these undertakings can be speedily and effectually fulfilled. 


4 See No. 427, annex. 


No. 621 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received December 15) 
No. 493 Telegraphic (161981/16000/10)] 
TOKYO, December 14 [13], 1919 


My telegram No. 476' your telegram No. 493? and Sir J. Jordan’s tele- 
grams Nos. 6193 and 621.4 

I told the Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs last night that I feared serious 
state of affairs was arising over treatment of British interests at Tsingtao 
which His Majesty’s Government regard unwarranted and might have far 
reaching developments. I enquired what action had been taken on my very 
urgent note December 5th’ and did not conceal my surprise on learning 
His Excellency had not yet seen it. In order to prevent any further delay I 
read over to him a copy of note which I had brought with me and explained 
it in detail. I stated I was expecting some further instructions from you when 
I should ask to see Minister for Foreign Affairs but that I could tell him at 
once that His Majesty’s Government are not disposed to tolerate any inter- 
ference with British interests [rights]5 in Tsingtao. I reminded His Excellency 
that his predecessor had distinctly told me it was intention of Japanese Govern- 
ment to (? evacuate) Tsingtao as soon as possible after Peace but preparations 
for reception of Japanese colonists and numerous Japanese officials as well as 
peremptory orders given by Military authorities for removal of oil tanks in 
1921 would make it appear that they have no intention of leaving at any rate 
for the present. Restrictions now applied to sales of land to British firms and 
way local British protests are ignored provide example of treatment which 
British interests and British Consular Officers in Tsingtao may expect under 
continued Japanese Administration when port will cease to be regarded as 
an open one and I warned him matter would not rest there. 


1 See No. 618, note 2. 2 No. 602. 
3 Not printed. 4 See No. 618, note 5. 5 Tokyo Archives. 
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In view of Military Order announcing sale of German private property 
on declaration to® certain specified persons only I requested that no time be 
lost in sending instructions (? whether this [that the]5) sale of land for which 
British firms in question have been in negotiation be suspended pending in- 
vestigation of whole matter and I place myself and information I possess at 
the disposal of the Foreign Office if they should wish to discuss (? it) with me. 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs who appeared thoroughly concerned in 
attempt to’ defend action of Tsingtao authorities on the ground that Ger- 
man authorities were unable under Enemy Property Control Act (see my 
despatches No. 2843 and (3?)o1)3 regulation to sell land, and as regards 
removal of tanks on the ground that present administration could not divest 
itself of its temporary responsibility for future safety of port. He promised 
however to look into matter of liberation and® to communicate with me as 
soon as possible. 

Might I ask Your Lordship to support my representations by mentioning 
matter to Japanese Ambassador? 

6 *,.. property on Dec. 17 to...’ (Tokyo Archives). 

7 It was correctly suggested on the filed copy that this phrase should read ‘. . . thoroughly 


concerned, attempted to...” &c. (cf. Tokyo Archives). 
8‘, . . into the matter at once and’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 


No. 622 
Mr. O’Brien-Butler' (Vladivostok) to Earl Curzon (Recewved December 21) 


No. 999 Telegraphic (163984/11/57] 


VLADIVOSTOK, December 14, 1919 

Following sent to Peking No. 213. 

Following from Mr. Hodgson, Irkutsk? 609 of December 12th. 

Russian Government are much worried by peremptory demands of China 
for satisfaction in respect of incident at Malmysh where Kalmykovs troops? 
fired on Chinese gun-boats. I am informed demands include disbanding of 
force responsible for outrage and undertaking that vessels be allowed to pro- 
ceed without further interference. Government has no means of removing 
Kalmykov. Decision to hinder the passage of these vessels by force was taken 
in opposition to advice of Minister for Foreign Affairs and was approved by 
Admiral Kolchak who is prone to favour a policy of adventure in preference 
to one of common sense. 

Japanese of course now stand (? aloof) having in all probability arranged 
(? incident) with a view to profiting by rights of navigation won by China. 

1 Mr. O’Brien-Butler was temporarily in charge of the British High Commission in 
Siberia pending the arrival of Mr. Lampson to succeed Mr. O’Reilly as Acting High Com- 
miussioner. 

2 The seat of the administration of Admiral Kolchak had been transferred from Omsk to 


Irkutsk. 
3 General Kalmykov was Ataman of Ussuri Cossacks. 
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Much nervousness is felt as to possibility of further encroachments by 
China particularly in the matter of Chinese Eastern Railway. Japanese 
Ambassador has given an interview in which he speaks with little respect of 
Admiral Kolchak’s Government and expresses conviction that no increase 
of support from his country is to be expected. . . .4 impression is that Japan 
having studiously incited Russians to hazard commitments in various direc- 
tions now finds it opportune to leave them floundering. (Ends.) 

Repeated to Tokio and Foreign Office. 


4 The text here is uncertain. 


No. 623 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 22) 


No. 495 Telegraphic [164277/150300/29] 


TOKYO, December 14, 1919 

Your telegram No. 504.! 

Swiss Chargé d’Affaires showed me a few days ago lists compiled in prison 
camp(s of?) prisoners who wished: 

1. To be repatriat(ed?). 

2. To remain in Japan. 

3. To proceed to China either temporarily or permanently etc. 

These list(s are now?) being discussed with Foreign Office and when in 
final shape are to be communicated to me. Chargé d’Affaires told me at the 
same time that (? idea of) retaining some for Tsingtao had been abandoned. 

From an independent confidential source (? I learn) some 132 prisoners 
have actually been engaged for civilian employment (trades of all kinds) here 
and that it is reported that another 200 are likely to find employment in this 
country. Hitherto Japanese authorities have acted as intermediary between 
prisoners and employers but owing to dissatisfaction among former at 
(? Kobe) latter? authorities have washed their hands of business and left 
matter for direct negotiation. 

From same source I understand that owing to difficulties in connection 
with Clauses of Peace Treaty and for diplomatic reasons, Japanese Govern- 
ment have dropped all idea of engaging any prisoners themselves. 

The apparent discrepancy referred to in your telegram may be due to 
fact that Military Authorities (? may have) recognised these difficulties from 
beginning while civilian authorities were still endeavouring to get round 
them, until forced by (? enquiries of ) Swiss Chargé d’Affaires (see my tele- 
gram No. 434)3 to disclose their intentions. 

Denials of (? Military Authorities) refer presumably to employment of 
men in army but they can of course get information (? they) want from 
those remaining in civil employment. 

1 No. 611. 


2 The text as sent here read ‘. . . former at tactics of latter . . .. (Tokyo Archives). 
3 No. 572. 
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No. 624 
Colonel Thelwall (Berlin) to Sir W. Clark (Received January 16, 1920)! 


No. 4 (Poltttcal) [171001/94243/23] 


BERLIN, December 15, 1919 
Sir, 

I beg to submit the following information concerning the Japanese, which 
has been brought to my notice by the various sources, as stated :— 

1. Major Downie while negotiating with the Deutsche Bank in connection 
with a transaction in oil was told by some of the Directors that the Japanese 
were Offering very large sums for certain German specialists to go to Japan. 
This confirms previous information sent by me. The specialists mentioned 
by Major Downie in particular were those connected with the manufacture 
of range finders, gun sights, and of fire control apparatus; specialists for 
the manufacture and navigation of submarines. He was also told that the 
Japanese were making great efforts to secure the services of the inventor of 
an improved type of gun, the experiments in connection with which had only 
been concluded in November, 1918. These activities are being directed by 
Admiral Kato, who is the head of the Japanese Mission in Berlin. 

2. The Japanese wish to place an order with a German firm for the erec- 
tion of some large electro-steel works in Japan, to be driven by water power. 
The order has been submitted to three of the largest German steel works 
(Becker, Réchling, Rheinisch-Westphalische Stahlwerke), who have refused 
to undertake the work. The agent who 1s acting as intermediary in the matter 
and who gave me the information believes that this refusal is due to French 
and Belgian influence, as the head offices of the works in question are situated 
in Occupied Territory. The order is now being placed before some of the 
Silesian firms, and I shall let you know in due course whether it is accepted. 

Iam, &c., 
F, THELWALL 


! Date of receipt in the Foreign Office, whither a copy of this despatch was transmitted 
by the Department of Overseas Trade on January 15, 1920. 


No. 625 
Sir G. Grahame (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received December 17) 


No. 1229 Telegraphic: by bag [162609/8369/10] 

PARIS, December 16, 1919 

Your Lordship’s telegram No. 1292' of December 6th. Proposed loan of 

five million dollars to Chinese Government by Pacific Developments Cor- 
poration. 

I learn from Ministry for Foreign Affairs that United States Ambassador 

in Paris had already notified it of situation in regard to thisloan. Mr. Wallace 

t See No. 609. 
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had been informed in reply that French Government fully share opinion of 
United States Government as to advantages, ‘in view of wide international 
political scope covered by activities of Consortium, of only giving official 
support to that organisation, and of withholding it from undertakings, such 
as Pacific Developments Corporation, which merely pursue private interests 
in China’. It was added that French Ambassador at Tokyo had been directed 
to support representations of his British and American Colleagues with a view 
to inducing Japanese Government to adhere to above policy. 

With a view to being able to send more precise instructions to French 
Ambassador, Ministry for Foreign Affairs enquires whether representations 
which British Ambassador was instructed to make at Tokyo merely concern 
question of preliminary loan to China, regarding which Japanese Govern- 
ment would not yet appear to have taken a decision, or whether at same time 
His Majesty’s Government have endeavoured to obtain precise explanation 
of attitude of Japanese Government in regard to Consortium, and to obtain 
withdrawal of restrictions which that Government had placed on participa- 
tion of Japanese Group in so far as enterprises in Southern Manchuria and 
Eastern Mongolia are concerned. 


No. 626 


Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received December 25) 
No. 632 Telegraphic [165034/8369/ 10] 


PEKING, December 16, 1919 

Your telegram 508.! 

Yes. 

United States Chargé d’Affaires informs me that (? he was) instructed not 
to support loan, and that he held aloof from negotiations but did nothing to 
prevent their continuance. United States Government then told him that he 
had misunderstood his instructions. 

United States Government he added (? had) made use of loan as a leverage 
to (? induce) Japan to enter into consortium. 

t No. 616. 


No. 627 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 17) 
No. 497 Telegraphic [162632/16000/10} 


TOKYO, December 16 [15], 1919 

My telegram No. 493.! 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me today that immediately 
after my interview on December 12th War Office had been asked to furnish 
military order of December 1st announcing sale of German property (? at) 


t No. 621. 
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Tsing-Tao on December 17th to which (? I had) referred as nothing was 
known of it at Foreign Office. Order when produced was found (? to be) 
ambiguous both (? as to) conditions and date of sale. Latter was thought to 
be December 24th, not December 17th. In any case a telegram had immedi- 
ately been sent in accordance with my request to stay (? all) proceedings 
in regard to (? sale of) properties for which (? British firms) were in negotia- 
tion and His Excellency assured me that nothing further would be done in 
the matter pending thorough investigation or without previous consultation 
with me. 

In the circumstances Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs begged me not to 
make any formal? representations in the matter as Minister for Foreign Affairs 
wished to settle it in an unofficial and fnendly manner (? with me) and 
earnestly desired to meet our wishes in every way. 

I mentioned to Vice-Minister that I had today received (? Peking telegram 
No. 627)3 to Foreign Office but that (? I was not) clear whether withdrawal 
by Civil Administration of Restrictions for purchase by British subjects 
(? applied) also to all the difficulties enclosed by (? instruction) from* Military 
authorities. His Excellency promised to enquire into this and I gave him a 
memorandum containing the salient features of case[s] which I had prepared 
and said that I would at once inform you of wish of Japanese Government 
to settle this matter to our satisfaction. 

In view of above may I withdraw my suggestion to mention matter to 
Japanese Ambassador unless you have already done so? 


2 *,.. any further formal’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 

3 Not printed. In this telegram of December 14, 1919 (received next day), Sir J. Jordan 
had transmitted a message of December 12 from H.M. Vice-Consul at Tsingtao stating: 
‘Civil Administration at Tsingtao have agreed to purchase by British subjects without 
restrictions.” The precise scope of the agreement was not clear to the Foreign Office from 
this message, and Foreign Office telegram No. 518 of December 17 to Peking requested 
Sir J. Jordan to elucidate it along the lines here indicated by Mr. Alston to the Japanese 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

4 The text as sent here read ‘. . . difficulties encountered by them from .. .’ (Tokyo 
Archives). 


No. 628 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 
No. 520 Telegraphic [161981/16000/ ro] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 17, 1919 


Your telegram No. 493' (of December 14th). 

Your language has our entire approval. A stiff memorandum? was ad- 
dressed to Japanese Ambassador on December 13th on subject of Japanese 
activities in Shantung generally with a special reference to difficulties placed 
in the way of British firms desiring to acquire sites in Tsingtao, and I intend 
shortly to discuss the whole question with His Excellency. 

Repeat to Peking. 

' No. 621. 2 No. 620. 
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No. 629 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 


No. 521 Telegraphic [163005/8369/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1919 


Your telegram No. 485! of gth [sic] December. 

You should inform Japanese Government that, whilst His Majesty’s 
Government agree that disbandment must be a gradual process, they are 
convinced that a start should be made at once. They fail to see how it can 
lay the Powers open to a charge of unjustifiable intervention in the internal 
administration of China if, as lenders, they make disbandment one of the 
conditions of granting a loan. 

His Majesty’s Government agree that disbandment should be impartial, 
and that disbandment of Northern troops should be followed by that of 
Southern. 

Resumption of negotiations between North and South is already a condi- 
tion of the loan, and His Majesty’s Government again appeal to the Japanese 
Government to accept the principle that disbandment should also be made a 
condition. The principle has been accepted by the other three Governments 
concerned, and the French Government even propose that not only should 
it be made a condition of the loan but also a first charge on the proceeds. 

You should further point out to the Japanese Government that their steady 
opposition to any disbandment of China’s superfluous forces is liable to 
serious misconstruction. As they are already aware, the speedy conclusion of 
the present loan is the only way to give immediate help to China without 
having recourse to the old system of independent loans, and you should again 
urge them most strongly not to delay any longer the scheme for a joint loan 
by the four groups. 

Repeat to Peking. 

t No. 615. 


No. 630 


Earl Curzon to Viscount Grey (Washington) 
No. 2222 Telegraphic [163005/8369/ 10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1919 

Your telegram No. 1652' of 5th December. 

We are still pressing Japanese Government to fall into line with the other 
Powers for an immediate advance of £5,000,000 to China. Your Excellency 
should meanwhile intimate to the State Department that Sir John Jordan 
does not consider that China’s need for money is so pressing at the moment 
as to justify an independent loan on the part of any one of the four Powers. 

(Repeated to Tokyo for repetition to Peking, No. 523.) 

t Not printed: see No. 609, note 2. 
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No. 631 


Earl Curzon to Sir J. Jordan (Peking) 
No. 522 Telegraphic (163005/8369/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1919 


Your telegram No. 606! of 3rd December. 

Whilst fully realising the force of your objections to the proposed [£ ]5-mnillion 
loan to China, we feel that the proposal, which emanated from us, has now 
gone too far for us to alter our attitude. Loan was proposed to meet the im- 
mediate and urgent needs of China, and to ward off the danger of indepen- 
dent loans by Japan and the United States. We should not have advocated 
it had the Consortium materialised earlier. We hope that loans for productive 
purposes will follow on the completion of the Consortium. 

Repeat to Tokyo. 

® No. 605. 


No. 632 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 19) 
No. 499 Telegraphic [163321/8369/10] 
TOKYO, December 18 [17], 1919 


I carried out yesterday instructions contained in your telegram No. 506.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs assured me that he was fully alive to danger 
of delay and that matter was very much in his mind also. He had, however, 
many difficulties to contend with. National sentiment in Japan was very 
strong in regard to Manchuria, and he had also to overcome prejudice of 
diplomatic advisory Council and Genro.? 

I said that we sympathised with his Excellency in his difficulties and I 
reminded him on November rgth (your telegram No. 483)3 you had given © 
Japanese Ambassador a Memorandum which clearly defined attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government and I dwelt particularly on verbal explanations with 
which you had supplemented memorandum. When I reached point where 
you invited Ambassador to propose a formula to guard against very remote 
contingency of any project of Consortium which might be considered to 
threaten the strategic security of Japan His Excellency seemed much struck. 
He had, he said, been endeavouring to find some general formula for himself 
but that Japanese Ambassador had not repeated this precautionary proposal 
to him. (? Thought) your suggestion very helpful. He (? asked me to) repeat 
it while he wrote it down. 

His Excellency had also apparently not heard of views held by Baron 
Hayashi (my telegram No. 4024 November [October] 8th) to which I called 
t No. 614. 2 A Japanese council of elder statesmen. 

3 Not printed: see No. 606, note 1. + No. 525. 
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his attention in reminding him of unfortunate position in which Japan 
would find herself and how difficult it would be for us to work together in 
China if she held aloof. Finally I asked whether I could tell you that he 
would do what he could to hasten a decision of Government to fall into line 
with us. 

His Excellency repeated that his difficulties were great but that he had no 
desire to see Japan isolated and that he would certainly do his best although 
he feared it would take time to bring about desired result. In the meantime 
China with new year upon her would not be able to wait and he thought loan 
for her immediate needs had better be (? treated) apart from general question 
of Consortium. 

Pending your consideration of Japanese Memorandum of 7th December’ 
and of new views on loans and disbandment enunciated by Sir J. Jordan in 
his telegram No. 606° I thought it best not to pursue matter further. 

If we and United States Government are prepared to waive our conten- 
tions and to adopt instead the Japanese suggestion to offer advice to Chinese 
Government to disband gradually of her own accord, it may hasten conclu- 
sion of iminediate loan and give time for eventual adherence to Consortium 
by Japan. 

I share impression derived by United States Ambassador (see my telegram 
447)? that Minister for Foreign Affairs is sincere in his desire not to see Japan 
left out in the cold but that difficulties he has to face are very real. 


Private. 


May I draw attention to fact that this is not the first time that Japanese 
Ambassador has failed to retain an important suggestion of Your Lordship’s 
(see your despatch 143,° paragraph 6)? 

S See No. 615. 6 No. 605. 
7 No. 585. 8 No. 464. 


No. 633 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 20) 
No. 501 Telegraphic [163411/8369/r10] 


TOKYO, December 19, 1919 

My telegram No. 499.'. . .? 

In the course of an after dinner conversation last night Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs informed me Premier was as anxious as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to meet us in negotiations with the . . . (? but that)3 former required 
time to overcome opposition with which he was faced owing to national 
sentiment. Vice Minister felt if we could all agree to immediate loan to 


' No. 632. 

2 The text here is uncertain. An omission was, however, suggested in error (Tokyo 
Archives). 

3 The text here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. .. to meet us in the matter of the 


Consortium but that...” (Tokyo Archives). 
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China as distinct for the present from larger question of consortium it would 
materially help to smooth difficulties in regard to latter. 

I took an opportunity to emphasise need for our close cooperation in 
China and he said that they relied on me to bring this about. I replied that 
it would be [very]* difficult to do so if they kept out of consortium. 

4 Tokyo Archives. 


No. 634 
Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 
No. 1317 Telegraphic: by bag [162609]8369|0] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 19, 1919 


Your telegram No. 1229! December 16th. 

Your Excellency should inform French Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
the representations recently made at Tokio have been confined to the question 
of the immediate loan of £5,000,000 as will be seen from the telegrams from 
and to Tokio, copies of which are enclosed in my despatch No. 1493? of today. 

The last representations on the subject of the Japanese reservation in 
regard to Manchuria and Mongolia on the general Consortium scheme are 
contained in a memorandum handed by me to the Japanese Ambassador on 
November 2oth [19th] (Conf. Print Chinese Loans and Concessions Novem- 
ber 20th Section 4)3 a copy of which was sent to the French Ambassador on 
November 24th (see my despatch No. 1380* November 25th). 


1 No. 625. 2 No. 635. 
3 Not reprinted: see No. 593, note 1. 4 Not printed. 


No. 635 
Earl Curzon to the Earl of Derby (Paris) 


No. 1493 [163005/8369/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 19, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to Your Exc[ellency]’s' desp[atch] No. 1164? of the 8th 
instant transmitting copy of a memo[randum] from the French Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs on the subject of the proposed preliminary advance to be 
made by the four groups to the Chinese Gov[ernmen]t, I request you to 
return a reply on the following lines :— 

1. H[is] M[ajesty’s] GLovernment] are gratified to learn that the French 
Gov[ernment] are in agreement with them that the sum of £5,000,000 should 
be fixed as the amount of the advance. 

2. As to ‘the most pressing wants of China’ H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overn- 
ment] agree that more precise and up to date information is desirable and 

' The filed copy of this despatch is an approved draft. 2 No. 612. 
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they are prepared to join the French Gov[ernmen]t in enquiring through 
their respective Ministers at Peking as to the purposes to which the Ch[inese] 
Gov[ernmen]t would propose to apply the 5 million pounds. H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment] see no reason, however, why these enquiries should be allowed 
to delay the conclusion of the loan. 

As to the expediency of including disbandment of the troops as one of the 
conditions of the loan, H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] are in full accord with 
the French Gov[ernmen]t, but, as the latter are already aware, the Jap[anese] 
Gov[ernmen]t are strongly opposed to such a course. Your Lordship will 
see from the tel[egram]s exchanged with H[is] M[ajesty’s] Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Tokio, copies of which are enclosed,; that H[is] M[ajesty’s] Government] 
are doing their utmost to induce the Jap[anese] Gov[ernmen]t to abandon 
their point of view, but they are not prepared to go as far as the French 
Gov[ernmen]t in making disbandment a first charge on the proceeds of the 
loan. The process of disbandment of such large forces must of necessity be 
a gradual one, but H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] consider it essential that 
a start should be made at once. They hope that this course will satisfy the 
- requirements of the French Gov([ernmen]t. 

3. In making the resumption of negotiations between North and South a 
condition of the loan H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] naturally intend that 
such resumption should imply that the negotiations will be conducted in a 
spirit likely to lead to a satisfactory conclusion. Moreover in order to avoid 
any appearance of favouring the North unduly, H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overn- 
ment] are prepared to announce that disbandment of the Northern troops 
shall be followed by that of the Southern troops and further to let it be known 
that no money will be advanced unless it is to be employed for the good of 
the country as a whole. 

These, however, are details which, in the opinion of H[is] M[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment], should be left for settkement by the Ministers and Bank 
Agents at Peking, when they come to drawing up the actual terms of the loan 
agreement, and should not be allowed to retard the decision of the Gov[ern- 
men]ts to approve of the loan in principle. 

4. Asimilar argument applies to the proposal of the F rench Gov[ernmen]t 
to proceed at once with the organisation in Peking of the agencies which are 
to control the employment of the money advanced and the disbandment of 
troops. In the opinion of H[is] M[ajesty’s] Government] such organisation 
should follow rather than precede the conclusion of an agreement in principle 
among the Gov[ernmen]ts. H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] however have 
no objection to instructions being sent to the Ministers of the four Powers at 
Peking to consider the methods best adapted to securing such a control as is 
desired. 

[I am, &c.] 
(For Earl Curzon of Kedleston) 
W. G. Max MULLER 


3 These telegrams, not here reprinted, are printed as Nos. 615 and 629. 
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No. 636 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received February 11, 1920) 


No. 530 [177943/7293/23) 


TOKYO, December 19, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a despatch from His 
Majesty’s Consul-General at Seoul in which, in compliance with my request, 
he submits his observations on my own despatch No. 500! of the 27th 
November to your Lordship. At the same time I enclose copies of a letter 
from Dr. Schofield, of Seoul, which appeared in the Japan Advertiser of the 
27th November with reference to torture in connection with judicial examina- 
tions in Korea, and of a note on the same subject which I sent privately to 
the director of the Political Bureau in the Foreign Office on the rst of this 
month. 

In a brief reply, dated the 8th instant, Mr. Yoshizawa informed me that 
my suggestion of an amnesty had been conveyed to the Civil Administrator 
of Korea, who is at the moment in Tokyo; but I doubt greatly if it will bear 
fruit. Yesterday evening the Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs, whom I met 
at dinner, told me that the Governor-General and Civil Administrator of 
Korea were in sympathy with my suggestion for a general amnesty, but that 
they were confronted by the fact that so many of the prisoners were of the 
violent type who could not be let loose in the country. I suggested that it 
should not be so difficult to make a distinction between the violent type of 
agitator and those who were drawn into their toils, as, for instance, the 
attempt had been made in Siberia to differentiate between the Bolsheviks 
and those who have been coerced into their ranks. 

I fear, however, that Japan does not apparently number among her states- 
men any sufficiently bold, or perhaps broadminded, to take a step so foreign 
to Oriental methods, and so likely, in the opinion of the average Japanese, 
to be misinterpreted by the Koreans as a sign of fear or of the effects of foreign 
pressure. Only recently some Japanese, acting with the knowledge and the 
tacit consent of the authorities, invited to Tokyo on a safe-conduct a certain 
missionary of Korean nationality with the object apparently of learning his 
views on the situation. This man, who is an ardent supporter of the indepen- 
dent movement, has, according to the reports in the papers, spoken with 
such openness and boldness that he has given offence to a section of the press 
which now demands that he be laid by the heels. 

The Civil Administrator, M. Midzuno, is just returning to Seoul to consult 
with the Governor-General but is coming back here shortly, when I am to 
have an opportunity of meeting him. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALsTon 


! Not printed: see No. 603, note 2. 
2 Not reprinted. 
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ENCLosuRE 1 IN No. 636 


Mr. Lay (Seoul) to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 121. 


SEOUL, December 3, 1919 
Sir, 

As instructed in your despatch No. 463 of the 27th ultimo, I have the 
honour to make the following observations on the despatch! to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on the subject of conditions 
in Corea, copy of which you enclosed. 

The general disaffection continues in Corea, and some observers maintain 
that it is deepening all the time. Though it is true that reforms are gradually 
being introduced, they are felt to be only of comparatively minor importance, 
and the arrests that continually take place keep the people in a constant state 
of alarm and anxiety. Police activity has never been more marked, and the 
Coreans say that because the authorities have given it out that quiet has 
been restored they are the stricter and more interfering lest anything should 
happen. The police are on the alert incessantly fearing trouble. On the 
27th ultimo while walking out towards the East Gate, I noticed a number of 
policemen in motor cars, on horseback and on foot evidently anticipating a 
demonstration somewhere outside that gate. But in spite of their precautions 
anti-Japanese circulars continue to be circulated by hand. 

It is most unfortunate that there should be so much delay in the abolition 
of flogging and various forms of torture. All the official promises of better- 
ment are of no avail while arrests and the infliction of bodily harm continue. 

The day before yesterday I had a talk on the subject of the condition of 
affairs in Corea with the Rev. F. H. Smith, an American missionary to the 
Japanese, who, though his sympathies are with them, is keenly interested in 
the welfare of the Coreans also. He said he had spoken to Japanese officials 
of various ranks regarding torture and flogging and that they were all willing 
to hear what he had to say. He knew of three cases lately where men had 
been suspended by the thumbs and had cold water poured over them, and 
he had told a police official that such doings outweighed all that was being 
attempted in the way of reform. He said he thought the Japanese were 
afraid that if they pardoned the demonstrators it might look like giving in 
to them. 

It is the opinion of those who know the Coreans best that, as they are at 
bottom a good-natured and forgiving people, a general act of clemency 
would help greatly towards reconciliation. But it should be comprehensive 
and speedy, for anything partial and niggardly or deferred would be of no 
use at all. 

The Seoul Press of this date has a leading article? entitled ‘No foreign inter- 
ference allowed’, which I have the honour to enclose, referring to a tele- 


3 This local despatch, for which cf. above, is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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graphic report that General Allenby‘ has declared that he will allow no 
outside interference in the administration of Egypt, and stating that if foreign 
fault-finders again become uncontrollable, the Government may well follow 
the example of the British Government in Egypt. The Government organ, 
however, ignores the fact that the foreign criticism has been directed against 
evils proved to exist. The foreign friends of the Corean people will not cease 
to make known to the world by their utterances and writings any grievances 
they find to be intolerable. 
| I have, &c., 
ARTHUR Hyver Lay 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 636 
Mr. Alston to M. Yoshizawa 


TOKYO, December 1, 1919 
My dear Yoshizawa, 

You have no doubt seen Dr. Schofield’s letter? of the 21st November in the 
Japan Advertiser of last Saturday, the 29th (page 4), giving instances of tortures 
under police examination in Corea. The first of the two cases quoted had 
already been reported tome from other sources, but I could scarcely bring my- 
self to believe that it could be true, and I had dismissed it as an exaggeration. 
But here we have it in cold print, and I cannot conceal from you the effect 
which, after all the assurances given by the Imperial Government and which 
I have consistently conveyed to my Foreign Office, it will produce at home. 

In our conversation last Wednesday morning’ I referred to the delay which 
was being made in putting a stop to the barbarous flogging which goes on, 
and to the plea given that it could not be abolished until more prison 
accommodation could be provided for the punishment which would have to 
replace it. May I again remind you that if magnanimity could prevail and 
my suggestion for a general amnesty for political offenders could be adopted, 
the very act would provide all the prison accommodation that could possibly 
be required. 

While on the subject of Corea, I may tell you privately that I received 
an official despatch® from the Foreign Office by the last mail on Friday, 
enclosing copy of a resolution of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Victoria, forwarded by the Governor-General of Australia to my 
Government dealing with what is termed the policy of persecution adopted 
by the Japanese Government towards the Christian Church in Corea. 

I trust that it will not be necessary for me to bring this resolution officially 
to the notice of Viscount Uchida, but it has also been forwarded to the 
President of the United States with a view to representations being made to 
the Japanese Government. 


B. ALSTON 


4 H.M. High Commissioner for Egypt and the Sudan. 
5 Cf. No. 603. © Not printed. 
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No. 637 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 22) 
No. 504 Telegraphic (164278/8369/r10] 


TOKYO, December 21[20], 1919 


I saw Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon and left memorandum 
with him embodying contents of your telegram No. 521.! I endeavoured 
to relieve His Excellency’s anxiety as to conditions of? disbandment being 
likely to be considered incompatible with joint representation by Powers of 
December 2nd 1918 to leaders of North and South China, and pointed out 
that we were three to one in our opinions to the contrary. 

In any case Chinese are not so particular as to conditions when they want 
money. His Excellency did not press point but enquired whether as no 
further mention had been made of it, we had given up idea of designat(ing ?) 
the troops to be disbanded. I said that I thought we had waived this point 
in deference to His Excellency’s suggestion: it was now for him to meet 
us in other points.3 He mentioned that he had seen French Ambassador 
yesterday but that he had not alluded to disbandment being made first 
charge on proceeds. From wording of my memorandum he gathered that 
we did not ask for this. I said that I gave it to him as it had reached me from 
you but that this condition was new to me. 

I emphasized that attitude of his Government involving steady opposition 
to principle, might be liable to serious misconstruction. I consider that their 
memorandum 400 (see my telegram No. 485)¢ distinctly shows that they are 
alive to necessity of disbandment... . scarcely warrant charge of total 
opposition to.... I earnestly5 appealed to him to see that loan be no longer 
delayed through reluctance to accept in principle a reform so universally 
admitted to be essential for welfare of China.® 

His Excellency whom I caught at Prime Minister’s house in between two 
Cabinet meetings promised to look into matter at once. 

Confidential. United States Ambassador whom I met subsequently tells me 
that Minister for Foreign Affairs sent him an urgent message yesterday to say 
that he had learnt first instalment of Pacific Development Corporations loan 
had been already paid over and that second instalment was promised for 
January 15th to meet Chinese New Year demands. He asked Ambassador 
whether United States Government had approved of this transaction but 
Ambassador had no information and has telegraphed enquiry.’ 


t No. 629. 2 *. .. as to the condition of’ (Tokyo Archives). 
3 ‘, .. us over the other point’ (Tokyo Archives). * No. 615. 
S The text of this passage is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. . . disbandment and 


scarcely perhaps warrants charge of total opposition. I earnestly’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 
6 With reference to this passage Mr. Alston stated in Tokyo telegram No. 509 of De- 
cember 22, 1919 (received next day): ‘After words ‘‘welfare of China” please insert words 
‘“‘as a condition”’.’ 
7 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, pp. 550-1. 
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No. 638 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 534 Telegraphic [164278/8369/10) 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 24, 1919 

Your telegram[s] No. 485! and 504.? 

Japanese Embassy have given us to understand that provided no reference 
is made to control of disbandment Japanese Government would have no 
objection to disbandment in principle being made a condition of the loan. 
If this is correct we are prepared to discuss it with French Government. 

Repeat to Peking. 

Repeated to Washington No. 2253.3 

1 No. 615. 2 No. 637. 

3 This telegram was also repeated to Paris as No. 1324, by bag. 


No. 639 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 25) 


No. 512 Telegraphic [165047/8369/10] 
TOKYO, December 24, 1919 

My telegram No. 504.! 

In a very urgent Memorandum which reached me late last night Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs after recapitulating previous objections of Japanese 
Government states that thanks to my communication of December 2oth, 
views of our two Governments have been brought to agreement (? on the 
subject of) gradual nature of disbandment of superfluous Chinese troops. 

Concurrence of His Majesty’s Government in arrangement that disbanded 
army? of North should be followed by that of South so that process be fair and 
impartial to both sides has brought into complete concord views of two 
Governments. ; 

Japanese Government believe that their previous communication has made 
it clear that they are in full accord with idea that unnecessary portion of 
Chinese troops should be disbanded, but they are apprehensive that, no 
matter how pressing their financial need, Chinese Government would find it 
difficult to accept a matter of such weighty domestic concern as a condition 
which may be regarded as derogatory to their dignity. At the same time 
Japanese Government are (? aware of) seriousness of situation that may arise 
if they maintain their objections, while three other Governments are agreed 
to the making of disbandment a condition ‘and therefore as a result of care- 
ful deliberation they have come to (? a) decision, agreeable to? its being made 
a condition of loan, that Chinese Government should at any rate make a 

1 No. 637. 
2‘, ,. that the disbandment of the army’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 
3 *, .. come to the decision to agree to’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 
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commencement with disbandment of unnecessary troops on both Northern 
and Southern sides and (? should) employ a part of proceeds of present 
foreign [urgency]‘ loan for that purpose, as proposed by British Government.’ 

Japanese Government still maintain thought [the view]* that prescribing 
for Chinese Government which (? troops) are to be disbanded, would clearly 
constitute interference, which might (? occasion) complications. They regard 
it as important that this should be avoided and they believe His Majesty’s 
Government concur on this point. 

In conclusion Japanese Government refrain from sharing view of French 
Government that (? disbandment of troops) should be made a first charge on 
proceeds of loan because such action (? would be) at variance with spirit in 
which Powers concerned wish to come to the rescue of China in her immediate 
difficulty and to help her to meet her most pressing need. I am informing 
Viscount Uchida that I feel sure that Your Lordship will learn decision of 
Japanese Government with (? much) satisfaction. 


¢ Tokyo Archives. 


No. 640 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 535 Telegraphic [163937/16000/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 24, 1919 


Peking telegram No. 643! and your telegram No. 497.2 

You may express my satisfaction at results so far obtained. We hope to 
hear shortly of equally satisfactory settlement of oil tank question. 

Jardine Matheson and Company’s case, being a relatively weak one, 
would not seem to justify official pressure, but we leave it to your discretion 
to approach Japanese Government again in the matter. Peking telegram 
No. 649 [648]; points to continued obstruction on the part of local Japanese, 
who can doubtless induce doctor to accept reasonable settlement. You should 
urge that this should be done. 

Repeat to Peking. 

1 Not printed. In this telegram of December 20, 1919 (received next day), Sir J. Jordan 
had transmitted a report from H.M. Vice-Consul at Tsingtao that transactions for the 
acquisition by British firms of property there (cf. Nos. 621 and 627) were in the main pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily: in particular, a Japanese doctor resident there, who had on December 
17, 1919, first advanced a claim to part of the land whereof the purchase was being nego- 
tiated by Messrs. Butterfield and Swire, was to be instructed by the local Japanese adminis- 
tration to withdraw his claim in return for reasonable compensation. 

2 No. 627. 

3 Not aed: This telegram of December 23, 1919 (received next day), had transmitted 
a report from H.M. Vice-Consul at Tsingtao that the Japanese doctor referred to in note 1 
above had demanded 15,000 silver dollars in compensation for the withdrawal of his claim. 
H.M. Vice-Consul considered that ‘this sum is absurd and that amicable settlement cannot 
be reached locally’. 
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No. 641 
The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Recetved December 29) 


No. 1296 [165675/8369/10] 
PARIS, December 27, 1919 
My Lord, 

With reference to your Lordship’s telegram No. 1317! of December rgth 
and previous correspondence in regard to loans to China, I have the honour 
to transmit to Your Lordship herewith copy of a note which I have this day 
received from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on the subject. 

I would be grateful for your Lordship’s instructions in regard to the reply 
which I should make to this communication. 

Ihave, &c., 
(For the Ambassador), 
NEvILE M. HENDERSON 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 641 
Note communicated to the Earl of Derby by the Ministry for Foretgn Affairs 


Copte 

En se référant a la correspondance échangée relativement au projet de 
prét 4 la Chine par le Consortium des Banques, le Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres a la suite d’indications qui lui sont parvenues a ’honneur de 
signaler 4 ]’Ambassade d’Angleterre que: 


1) Le groupe américain de la ‘Pacific Development Company’ aurait con- 
senti a la Chine un prét de 30 millions de dollars gagé sur les revenus des 
alcools et des tabacs; le contrat et les avenants au contrat auraient été déja 
signés; 2) le gouvernement japonais, mis au courant de cette opération, 
aurait déclaré que, si la nouvelle était reconnue exacte, il n’empécherait plus 
les capitalistes japonais de faire également des préts particuliers 4 la Chine; 
3) en ce qui concerne le projet d’avances préliminaires a la Chine, ledit 
gouvernement ‘sachant’ que 20% des troupes chinoises allaient étre licenciées, 
aurait déclaré que, dans ces circonstances, il estimait inutiles les conditions 
mises par les gouvernements intéressés au prét préliminaire 4 la Chine de 
5 millions de livres; 4) enfin, a l’égard de |’extension éventuelle de l’activité 
du Consortium en Mandchourie et en Mongolie, le gouvernement japonais 
renoncerait a ses objections antérieures, s’il lui était reconnu un droit de veto 
sur les entreprises proposées dans ces régions. 


Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres serait reconnaissant 4 son Excellence 
le Comte Derby de lui faire savoir si le Gouvernement Britannique a regu 
confirmation des renseignements qui précédent et notamment: 

1°) Si Popération de la ‘Pacific Development Company’ est considérée par 
lui comme réellement conclue ou comme simplement projetée; 

t No. 634. 
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(A cet égard le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres avait signalé 4 l’Am- 
bassade des Etats-Unis 4 Paris qu’a son avis le Gouvernement chinois ne 
passerait pas outre a une opposition formelle du Gouvernement américain 
a l’opération projetée par la ‘Pacific Development Company’.) 

2°) Si, au cas ot le Japon rendait leur liberté d’action a ses capitalistes 
en Chine, cette attitude n’entrainerait pas la dissolution du Consortium créé 
dans un but d’intérét général). 

3°) Si, le licenciement de 20% des troupes chinoises étant réalisé, le 
Gouvernement Anglais posséde des renseignements sur les disponibilités 
chinoises appliquées a4 cette opération; 

4°) Si, ayant eu connaissance des intentions nouvelles du gouvernement 
japonais au sujet de la Mandchourie et de la Mongolie, le Gouvernement 
Anglais estime qu’elles puissent servir de base 4 une entente définitive con- 
cernant le Consortium. 


Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, 
le 27 décembre 1919 


No. 642 
Str F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received January 1, 1920) 
No. 651 Telegraphic [-166793/11/57] 


PEKING, December 27, 1919 
My telegram No. 601.! . 

His Majesty’s Consul at Harbin reports Chinese reinforcements have now 
reached their destination overland from Taonanfu and that public announce- 
ment of lapse of Barga agreement, 1915, is imminent. 

Detachments of Semenoff’s troops have arrived in Manchuria Station but 
it is not clear whether this movement is connected with intrigues in Barga 
or whether it is a result of Semenov’s new appointment as Commander-in- 
Chief of all Russian Forces in Far East. 

Telegraphic communications between Harbin and Irkutsk is [stc] inter- 
rupted: reason unknown. 

Repeated to Irkutsk. 


! Not printed. In this telegram of November 28, 1919 (received December 4), Sir J. 
Jordan had transmitted the following message from H.M. Consul at Harbin: ‘I learn from 
Military Governor of Tsitsihar that it has been decided to establish a North Eastern frontier 
Defence Force under Wuchunsheng now commanding 2gth Division who will be able to 
call on each of the three Manchurian Provinces for such reinforcements as he may require. 
Further that it has been already arranged to reinforce Chinese troops along Chinese Eastern 
Railway, West of Harbin by 6000 (? men) most of whom I gather will be assigned to 
Hailar (? and) Manchuria station. Repetition [from Harbin] ends. This action follows 
(? the) cancellation of agreements with Russia concerning Mongolia; region affected in this 
case is that dealt with in agreement of November 6th 1915’ relating to Hailar (Barga): cf. 
John V. A. MacMurray, op. cit. vol. ii, pp. 1247-9. 
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No. 643 
Str F. fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received January 1, 1920) 
No. 652 Telegraphic [166794/ 4004/10} 
PEKING, December 27, 1919 


Following sent to Government of India today. Begins:— 

Your telegram No. 1748 [1948] S." of 23rd December. 

I spoke to the Minister for Foreign Affairs about this mission yesterday. 
He said it was being sent by province of Kansu and in no sense represen- 
tat(?ed) [stc] by Chinese Government.2, He added numbers of Tibetan 
llamas [sic] were offering to go on missions of conciliation to Lhassa but that 
most of them merely wanted to get a sum of money for travelling expenses 
and then disappear. 

Chinese Government would not in my opinion entrust serious negotiations 
to a Tibetan llama however pro-Chinese he might be. 

Chinese attitude on Tibetan question is accurately reflected in my telegram 
6223 to Foreign Office. Question would have been settled here but for 
unfortunate interposition of Shantung at Peace Conference. Paris decision 
which transferred all German rights to Japan in China’s most sacred province 
without even mentioning China caused immense irritation in this country 
and for this our secret agreement with Japan was partly held responsible. 
As soon as this feeling of hurt pride passes away I am confident China will 
complete our negotiations in regard to Tibet. 

Repeated to Foreign Office. 


t Not printed. This telegram from the Viceroy of India to Sir J. Jordan (copy received 
in Foreign Office, December 31) had reported: “Tibetan Government have now addressed 
to me an agitated letter on the subject of Kan Su Mission, intimating that real object of 
Mission is to open negotiations for settlement of differences between Tibet and China. They 
say they will refuse to negotiate without British mediation and ask for (? immediate) 
deputation of British officer to Lhasa. Political Officer suggests that Chinese Government 
cannot be unaware of despatch of Mission, and if they could arrange terms acceptable to 
China, Peking Government might ratify them. He further suggests that Chinese Govern- 
ment might even now be willing to reopen negotiations at Lhasa through this Mission on 
tripartite basis.’ 

2 This phrase should probably read ‘. . . in no sense represented Chinese Government’. 

3 Not printed. In this telegram of December 12, 1919 (received December 17), Sir J. 
Jordan had reported: 

‘I took opportunity when introducing Naval Attaché to President yesterday of mention- 
ing subject of Tibet. President was sympathetic but stated that in view of state of public 
feeling in country a settlement of question must be postponed for a time. 

‘An American publicist of good repute named Harris recently called at Wai-chiao-pu 
to make enquiries regarding Tibetan question. He was handed a document in English 
embodying Chinese boundary proposals to us of goth May, annotated as follows: 

‘This was virtually conveyed before Shantung question cropped up at Peace Conference, 
which upset Chinese mind very much. This apparent injustice and bargaining away of 
Chinese territory without consultation with China even after she had become an Ally has 
so incensed Chinese feeling that no such concession by Chinese Government would be 
tolerated by people. British reply came after signature of Treaty of Peace, when every mind 
was shocked and we felt it was useless to make concession as no just treatment, not to say, 
favours, could be bought thereby.’ 
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No. 644 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received January 2, 1920) 
No. 519 Telegraphic (167116/1671 16/23] 
TOKYO, December 28, 1919 


His Majesty’s Consul at Tamsui reports that on December roth Japanese 
vessels were being fitted out in (? Formosa) to fish for Trocas shells on 
Paracels Reefs, and (? Press rumours) that Islands being unowned are to be 
annexed. 

Repeated to Hong Kong for communication to Admiral. 


No. 645 


Earl Curzon to Viscount Grey (Washington) 
No. 2263 Telegraphic [165047/8369/10| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 29, 1919 


My telegram No. 2222' (December 18th.) 

Japanese Government now agree with views of His Majesty’s Government 
as to gradual nature of disbandment of superfluous Chinese troops, also that 
a commencement with disbandment of North and South is to be made a 
condition of the loan. They still maintain, however, that disbandment must 
not be subject to any foreign control nor do they share the view of the French 
Government that disbandment should be made a first charge on the proceeds 
of the loan. 

His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to press these two latter 
points and French Government are being urged to fall into line. 

Please inform the State Department.? 

t No. 6go. 

2 The American reply, dated January 5, 1920, to this communication is printed in Papers 
relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, p. 555- 


No. 646 
The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received January 1, 1920) 


No. 1243 [166650/8369/r10}] 
PARIS, December 30, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith, with reference to Your 
Lordship’s despatch No. 1493 (163005/10.F)! of December roth, copy of a 
note which I have received from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, with refer- 
ence to the preliminary advances to be made by the Consortium to China. 

I have, &c., 
DERBY 


1 No. 635. 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 646 
Note communicated to the Earl of Derby by the Ministry for Foreign Affatrs 


Copy 


Par note en date du 22 courant, l’Ambassade d’Angleterre a bien voulu 
communiquer la réponse du Gouvernement britannique aux déclarations et 
suggestions que le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres lui avait fait soumettre, 
par l’obligeant intermédiare de Son Excellence le Comte Derby, relative- 
ment a la question des avances préliminaires du Consortium des Banques 
a la Chine. 

Le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres a l’honneur de faire savoir au Comte 
Derby qu’il est d’accord avec le Foreign Office sur les points qui avaient 
fait l'objet de la correspondance antérieure entre les deux Gouvernements, 
relativement a la question des avances préliminaires du Consortium a la 
Chine. 

A cet égard: 

1°, Le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres confirme |’adhésion du Gouverne- 
ment Frangais au principe des avances et a la fixation de leur montant a 
5 millions de livres. 

2°, Il prescrit au Ministre de la République a Pékin de demander d’ accord 
avec son Collégue britannique des précisions sur ce que le Gouvernement 
Chinois entend par ‘les besoins les plus pressants’ auxquels les avances 
doivent etre affectées, sans toutefois que cette enquéte doive retarder la con- 
clusion de l’opération projetée. 

Dans le méme ordre d’idées, il invite Monsieur Boppe 4 insister pour le 
licenciement graduel des troupes chinoises sans en faire une condition stne 
qua non des avances, encore qu’il résulte d’informations transmises par 
Ambassadeur de France 4 Tokyo que le Gouvernement japonais aurait 
renoncé a sa premiére opposition 4 la demande de licenciement des troupes 
chinoises. 

3°, Le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres invite également M. Boppe a 
recommander, dans les termes les plus pressants au Gouvernement Chinois 
la reprise des négociations entre le Nord et le Sud, a spécifier que le licencie- 
ment de troupes du Nord devra avoir pour corollaire le licenciement, dans 
les mémes proportions, de troupes du Sud, 4 laisser entendre que l’argent 
prété devra étre employé exclusivement pour le bien général de la Chine, 
et a veiller a ce que les détails qui précédent soient mentionnés dans le 
contrat de prét, contrat dont les termes seront préparés par les Légations et 
Banques intéressées. 

4°. Enfin, le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres prie le Ministre de France 
a Pékin d’étudier de concert avec ses collégues britannique, américain et 
japonais, la procédure qui sera suivie pour le contréle de l’emploi des 
avances et le licenciement des troupes par la Chine, sur les bases envisagées 
lors de la conclusion de l’Emprunt dit de Réorganisation. 


Le Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres saisit cette occasion de signaler a 
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son Excellence le Comte Derby qu’il a regu de l’Ambassade de France a 
Washington confirmation du prét consenti 4 la Chine par la Pacific Develop- 


ment Company. 
Un premier versement de 5 millions de dollars a été effectué. La balance, 


soit 20 millions de dollars, devrait étre versée dans les premiers jours de 
janvier 1920. 


Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, 
le 29 décembre 1919 


No. 647 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received January 5, 1920) 
No. 525 Telegraphic [167903/8369/r10] 
TOKYO, December 30, 1919 

Your telegram No. 534! of which correction just received.? 

In view of my telegram No. 5123 which concedes principle of disbandment 
and application of part of loan thereto which presumably implies some form of 
control, does Your Lordship still wish me to discuss question of actual method 
of control? I fear reopening of discussion may indefinitely delay agreement. 
Real control has always been admittedly impracticable and is bound to 
evoke renewal of argument as to internal intervention. 


t No. 638. 
2 In a telegram of December 26, 1919 (received next day), Mr. Alston had requested a 


repetition of part of No. 638. 3 No. 639. 


No. 648 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 
No. 248 [166554/16000/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 30, 1919 
Sir, 

The Japanese Ambassador, who sought an interview with me this after- 
noon, raised the question of the memorandum! which I had addressed to him 
a fortnight earlier, regarding the position at Tsingtao in particular, and in 
Shantung generally. This memorandum raised very serious doubts as to the 
manner in which the Japanese were carrying out their undertaking to with- 
draw from those areas, and the Ambassador did not attempt to minimise its 
gravity, upon which, in the course of our conversation, I more than once 
insisted. 

Viscount Chinda said that, upon receipt of the memorandum, he had at 
once telegraphed a résumé of its main contents to his Government, and had 
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despatched the full text by mail. To the latter a detailed reply would, in 
time, be forthcoming. He was not himself in a position to discuss the various 
charges of improper behaviour that were brought in the memorandum 
against the Japanese representatives at Tsingtao, but he desired to assure 
me of the absolute good faith of his Government and of their desire to act up 
to their obligations. 

I said that I was quite willing to draw a distinction between the conduct of 
the Japanese representatives on the spot, who seemed to me to be in the habit 
of acting in a very arbitrary and reprehensible way, and the policy of the 
Japanese Government in Tokyo. But, even as regards the latter, I could 
not help remarking that, whereas nearly six months had now elapsed since 
Viscount Uchida and the Ambassador himself had promised that the arrange- 
ment with the Chinese for the evacuation of Shantung should follow im- 
mediately upon the ratification of the Peace Treaty by Japan, and although 
this ratification had taken place as far back as the end of October, not only, 
so far as my knowledge extended, had no steps whatever been taken by the 
Japanese to carry out their pledge, but the delay was having even more 
unfortunate results, in so far as it tempted their local representatives to make 
claims and to create rights which were wholly incompatible with the pro- 
mised settlement, and which could not but compromise the latter whenever 
it was seriously taken in hand. 

Viscount Chinda entered into a lengthy exculpation of his Government. 
He pointed out that, while it was true that they had promised to act im- 
mediately after ratification, this promise had been made upon the hypothesis 
that ratification would at once be followed by the conclusion of peace. In- 
stead of this, there had been protracted and still unterminated delay; 
America had backed out of the peace negotiations; China had profited by the 
opportunity to assume a more recalcitrant attitude; and, in these circum- 
stances Japan could not be held too closely to the terms of her engagements. 

I said that I was unwilling to admit that the vicissitudes or reactions of the 
international situation need affect the carrying out of the promises that had 
been made with regard to Shantung; and that I could see no excuse for the 
action that was being taken by the Japanese at Tsingtao, if I was correctly 
informed, in order to secure for themselves a practical monopoly of the lands 
in the neighbourhood of the port, or for the steps they had taken with regard 
to the Asiatic Petroleum Company. Would it not, I said, be a very un- 
fortunate thing if, when Parliament reassembled, questions were asked about 
these proceedings, and the Foreign Office were invited to lay papers in 
defence of their action? —The memorandum would then have to appear, and 
it was for the Japanese Ambassador to say whether his Government would 
welcome its publication. 

His Excellency then passed to the question of the Shantung Railway. He 
wished to know whether the general remarks that I had made on more than 
one occasion, and which were alluded to in the memorandum, regarding the 
general policy of internationalising railways in China, applied to the case 
of the Shantung Railway, or not. If they did, he desired to point out that 
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these views were in contradiction to the assurances which had been given to 
his Government by His Majesty’s Government in 1917, and to the decisions 
of the Peace Conference in Paris. On both occasions, the right of the 
Japanese Government to take over the railway from the Germans and to 
work it by an arrangement to be made with the Chinese, had been conceded. 
Did I now propose to depart from this settlement, and to put forward 
another plan? 

I replied that I had no desire to cancel or recede from anything that had 
been said, either in Tokyo or in Paris, by my predecessors; that my main 
object was to secure that the proposed arrangement for the railway should be 
faithfully carried out; that the Japanese troops should be withdrawn; and 
that the railway should be honestly worked as a joint Sino-Japanese enter- 
prise. But that, I said, did not prevent me from entertaining the belief, 
or from putting forward the suggestion—of which the difficulties here 
encountered were really a confirmation—that the only far-sighted railway 
policy for China was a system by which the railways, instead of being fought 
or squabbled over by rival groups and Powers, should be pooled under some 
form of international control. I had hitherto expressed that view rather as 
an aspiration than as a definite proposal; but, as the Ambassador seemed to 
desire a more precise attitude, I would seriously consider whether to put the 
suggestion forward officially on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 

While speaking of railways and frontiers, I took the opportunity to ask his 
Excellency whether, with reference to our previous conversations about the 
proposed Consortium and the reservation that Japan wished to make about 
Southern Manchuria, he had, in consultation with his Government, been able 
to devise a formula of the kind which I had suggested in the conversation we 
had had on the 19th November last,? in order to protect the frontiers in which 
Japan was interested from any danger arising from railways designed for 
purposes of military menace or offence. 

The Ambassador seemed to have forgotten what had passed upon the 
subject, and said that he had omitted to consult his Government upon the 
matter, not realising that I had definitely asked for a proposal from them. 
He had reason to believe that his Government were considering the entire 
question of the Consortium in its widest aspect, and he would communicate 
to them my suggestion with regard to this particular point. 

Finally, I spoke to him about a rumour that had reached me that the 
Japanese Government were considering the desirability of raising their 
legation in Peking to the rank of an embassy. I reminded him that he had 
impressed upon me the desirability of common action among the Allies with 
regard to the contemplated appointments, for instance, in Berlin. I told him 
that there had recently been discussions among the great Allied Powers, in 
which we had mutually agreed that, as a general rule, the conversion of 
legations into embassies was most undesirable, on the double ground of the 
expense involved and of the lowering of the standard of distinction which 
must inevitably follow. I said that we had already during, or since, the war 

2 See No. 593. 
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been compelled to convert our legations into embassies in the cases of Rio de 
Janeiro and Brussels, and that we desired, in the common interest, to resist 
a similar pressure from other quarters. 

The Ambassador seemed disposed to argue that, just as America had 
created an embassy in Mexico (with, as I pointed out, singularly unfortunate 
results), so it was not unnatural that Japan, as the powerful neighbour of 
China, should wish to be represented by an Ambassador in Peking. Further, 
was not China, by reason of her extent and the numbers of her population 
and resources, in a position to be treated as a Great Power, and given the 
consequent diplomatic status? 

This, I replied, might be the case if, to numbers and to size, China were 
able to add stability of national conditions or national solvency. But that 
Japan or ourselves, or anyone else, should seize the occasion to appoint an 
Ambassador in Peking when the country was on the verge of bankruptcy, 
when the two parts of it were hopelessly sundered and engaged in internecine 
war, and when the political situation was chaotic in the extreme, seemed to 
me the height of imprudence. I earnestly hoped that the Japanese Govern- 
ment would not take any step without consulting us, and, indeed, that they 
would, in present circumstances, not take any step at all. 

Viscount Chinda asked if this objection would apply to the appointment as 
Minister in Peking of a Japanese diplomat of Ambassadorial rank, such as 
Baron Hayashi, who had already occupied the position? 

I said that it was not for me to dictate to the Japanese Government whom 
they should send to this or that post. My objection was to the elevation of the 
legation in Peking to a higher scale of importance. 

Our conversation led me to think that, although the Ambassador has a 
very tenacious memory, and displays a scrupulous attention to detail, he 
sometimes omits to inform his Government of some of the most important 
features in our interviews. You recently drew my attention to two instances 
of this in your telegram No. 499; of the 18th December. 

Iam, &c., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


3 No. 632. 


No. 649 


Letter from Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Sir 7. Tilley 
(Received February 12, 1920) 


Unnumbered [178071/951/23] 


TOKYO, December 30, 1919 

My dear Tilley, 
Many thanks for your letter! of November 13th which reached me a day or 
two ago. I am glad that you do not think that I am too outspoken. I think that 
you will find my policy of plain speaking here, when necessary, pays—only 


! This private letter is untraced in Foreign Office archives. 
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don’t push it too far and go to the other extreme, after letting them have 
their own way all these years without pulling them up or even talking to 
them. This attitude has been fatal and the position can only be retrieved 
gradually. If it is done too abruptly I am afraid they may shut up altogether 
and become mulish. If they are treated with tact I find that they are very 
amenable, and in China I was fortunate in my Japanese colleagues in that 
respect. I hope to be equally fortunate when I return next month.? 

You may remember that on December 13th last I sent you a private 
telegram} about the possibility of Ijuin, the present Japanese Ambassador at 
Rome, going back to Peking. I enclose an extract from the Peking & Ttentsin 
Times of December roth referring to the report. As Ijuin is only just leaving 
Rome now, the rest of the statement may be equally incorrect+—but I feel 
convinced that there is some fire behind the smoke. I hope indeed for my 
sake that Ijuin is returning to Peking in any capacity. He and Baron 
Hayashi, the late Minister, were the whitest men who have occupied the 
Japanese Legation for a long time, and both were removed because they 
were considered too ‘coulant’ with the Chinese at the time and too outspoken 
to their own people. Now that opinion is changing in Europe it may suit 
these people to return to their policy of cajolery instead of coercion in China, 
—and this is incidentally an indication to my mind that Japan intends 
eventually to join the consortium all night and to work in with us. Do not, 
however, be too sure that a Russia—Japan—Germany Alliance won’t work. 
It may not be this exact combination—but the new Anglo-Saxon com- 
bination is looming up in the mist as a real bug-bear to them, and if they are 
not admitted to it, they will cast about for some protection against it. The 
wave of bolshevism, not necessarily the ultra-bolshevism of the present 
Siberian species, but what will come of it when Russia begins, if ever, to 
settle down, is steadily spreading through the Far East, and is catching on in 
China and Corea. Japan is becoming more and more democratic every day, 
labour troubles and the socialist movement are becoming more and more 
insistent—and in official and Court circles there is real anxiety lest the pace 
should become too fast. Prince Yamagata, practically the last of the Genro, 
is 82, and cannot live many years more, humanly speaking—with him will 
disappear the last buffer between the throne and the people—and with him 
will also disappear the main prop of the militarists, who would represent the 
reactionary party in this country, were it ever to come to revolution. The 
Military party are however already watching the way the wind is blowing 


2 Mr. Alston, who had been Counsellor in H.M. Legation at Peking, 1913-18, had been 
designated to succeed Sir J. Jordan as H.M. Minister there. 3 Not printed. 

+ The enclosed extract was a press message dated Shanghai, December 18, and headed 
‘Japan and a Peking Embassy’. This message read: ‘According to a semi-official telegram 
received from Tokio, Mr. Ijuin, former Japanese Minister to China and now Ambassador 
to Italy, has returned to Tokio and is now attached to the Foreign Office and assisting 
Viscount Uchida in the conduct of Japan’s diplomacy with the Powers. It is reported in 
Japanese diplomatic circles that in order to forestall both Great Britain and the United 
States, Japan is going to appoint Mr. Ijuin to be the first Japanese Ambassador to Peking 
shortly, when China will also raise her Legation in Tokio to the status of an Embassy.’ 
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and are beginning to trim their sails—and I strongly recommend taking 
them by the hand as far as we can. The Japanese are easily led if handled 
with care, and are as appreciative of tact as they are resentful of brusqueness. 
If we want to keep them with us in the Far East, as I hope we do, it can be 
done all right without losing the integrity of China—but we must not try to 
freeze them out of that natural sphere of their influence or we shall lose both 
China and Japan. 
Yours ever, 
B. ALsTON 


P.S. I enclose a cuttings from today’s paper giving an interesting account 
of an interview with the Premier by an American journalist. It is approved 
by Mr. Hara himself. I specially draw your attention to the latter’s authorita- 
tive pronouncements in regard to Japan’s Shantung and Consortium policies. 

B. A. 

$ Not reprinted. This cutting from the Japan Advertiser of December 30, 1919, recorded 
an interview given by M. Hara to Mr. Frazier Hunt, special correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune. This record stated in particular: 

‘Japan's Shantung Policy 

‘Replying to a question as to Japan’s Shantung policy, the Premier said: 

‘ “The minute peace is signed [sic], Japan will immediately take up the matter of the full 
return of all territory to China. Japan absolutely pledges herself to give up all territory and 
take out all her troops. She will retain only the purely commercial interests and concessions 
which belonged to Germany.” 

‘This is the first time that anyone as responsible as the Premier has made a definite, open 
pledge as to the return of Shantung with the signing of the Peace Treaty. 

‘The question was also brought up regarding Japan’s action relative to the League of 
Nations should America not sign the Treaty. ‘“‘It is not known whether Japan will join the 
League or not if America stays out, but the matter is being considered at present by the four 
remaining great Powers”’, he said. 

‘The Consortium Question 

‘Regarding the question of Japan’s refusal to enter the new Four Power Consortium to 
make loans to China, the Premier declared that while willing to enter the Consortium 
Japan must insist upon the recognition of her “‘special interests’’ in Manchuria. “There, due 
to the size and nature of our investments and the proximity of the section to Korea, we have 
special interests that are vital to our national safety. We do not propose to exclude these 
regions wholly from the activities of the Consortium, but we only want our vital interests 
properly guarded and believe our position to be duly appreciated by all fair observers.” ’ 


See further No. 657. 


No. 650 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewed February 11, 1920) 


No. 548 [177958/16000/ 10] 
TOKYO, December 31, 1919 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship has doubtless already received from His Majesty’s Minister 
at Peking an account of what is styled ‘the Foochow Affair’, which arose out 
of a collision between Chinese and Japanese inhabitants of Foochow on the 
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occasion of a Japanese procession to celebrate the birthday of the Emperor 
of Japan on October goth [31st] last. 

It is difficult to disentangle the truth from the mass of sensational and 
conflicting statements made about this case, but it is clear that what was 
originally a mere brawl developed into a very strained situation, character- 
ized by bitterness and violence on both sides, and threatening to culminate 
in an outbreak of more than local significance. What happened at Foochow 
is generally felt to be a manifestation in an acute form of the prevailing 
relations between the two nationalities. 

The Chinese, who blame the Japanese for disregarding Chinese opinion 
and flouting Chinese authority, are in their turn accused of fomenting anti- 
Japanese agitations, which take the shape not only of trade boycotts, but 
of actual molestation of Japanese subjects,—including even women and 
children,—and which the Chinese authorities make no effort to control. 

The Japanese Government, quick to realise the grave implications of the 
affair, have, in addition to causing Mr. Obata to make strong representations 
at Peking, sent to Foochow Mr. Y. Matsuoka, (lately a member of the staff 
of their Peace Delegation in Paris), a Foreign Office official of considerable 
tact and experience of Chinese affairs, under instructions to endeavour to 
reach a settlement with the provincial authorities of Fu-Kien by means of a 
joint Commission of Enquiry. It is quite clear that the Japanese Government 
view with concern the rapid growth of anti-Japanese feeling, which is now 
constantly inflamed by speech and writing, in many parts of China; and they 
are in particular much perturbed by the strong and frequent advocacy of trade 
boycotts—the more so since these are effectively carried out in several localities. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs recently informed me in conversation 
that, taking the Foochow case in its local and immediate bearings, he was 
confident of a satisfactory solution, but he felt that a repetition or a spread 
of such incidents might easily confront the Japanese Government, whose 
patience was now getting well-nigh exhausted, with the necessity of consider- 
ing whether they must not take other and more serious steps to cope with the 
situation. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


No. 651 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received December 31) 
No. 523 Telegraphic [166489/8369/10] 
TOKYO, December 31 [30], 1919 

My telegram 504.! 

United States Ambassador in a memorandum dated December 27th has, 
under instructions from Washington, informed Japanese Government that 
United States Government have and are still withholding support from 
Pacific Development Corporation Loan though they are informed that 

t No. 637. 
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parties are proceeding with it notwithstanding.2 Unless Consortium be 
organised, Japanese Government will realise that United States Government 
are powerless to prevent, and would be loath to interfere with activities of 
their citizens abroad. American Group cannot avail itself of complete and 
exclusive support guaranteed until Consortium is in operation, which is 
unfortunately not yet the case. United States Government have in the mean- 
time done all in their power to bring Powers together over Consortium. 
France and Great Britain are in perfect accord with United States while 
Japan alone seems to be unable to agree entirely. Unless Consortium be 
organized, United States Government declare in all frankness, that it will 
not be justified in withholding diplomatic support from individual efforts 
whether in China or elsewhere of American citizens when engaged in proper 
activities. On the contrary latter have right to expect it (? in full). 

In reminding Japanese Government that one of objects of Consortium is to 
replace uncontrolled activities of individual enterprise in China by a Co- 
operative Organisation which can by joining citizens of Powers most inter- 
ested in China in a spirit of friendliness be such a potent factor for forwarding 
good (relations) of four Powers concerned in realization of welfare? of China, 
United States Government expressed their keen sense of embarrassing 
situation which action contrary to spirit of consortium may develop. They 
have been entirely frank in their professions to Japanese Government and 
are certain that latter are well aware that present state of things has developed 
in spite of, and not because of, efforts of United States Government. 

In conclusion hope is expressed that Japanese Government will indicate 
adherence to consortium in near future. United States Government will then 
be in a position to act with some degree of authority over activities of their 
citizens in financial matters in China and will be able, it is certainly (? ex- 
pected), to direct into Consortium through channel of American Group loan 
of Pacific Development Corporation. Ends. 

2 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1919, vol. i, p. 554- 
3 The text as sent here read ‘. . . concerned and for the welfare’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 


No. 652 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received January 4) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [167562/394/10] 


TOKYO, January 2, 1920 

Your telegram No. 490! to Peking. 

I have received reply of Japanese Government to my note carrying out 
instructions contained in your telegram No. 507.2 

1 Not printed. This telegram of November 27, 1919, was a repetition to Peking of telegram 
No. 876 of that date to Rome, instructing H.M. Ambassador there to make enquiries of the 
Italian Foreign Minister in the sense of the last paragraph of document No. 591. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of December 12, 1919, had instructed Mr. Alston to 
approach the Japanese Government with a view to their concerting appropriate action in 
Rome. 
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Japanese Note states that Japanese Ambassador has already received 
instructions to act with his colleagues in drawing attention of Italian 
Government to this matter; but with regard to suggestion of representations 
respecting future deliveries, Minister for Foreign Affairs observes that, if 
intention is to condone past action of Italian and Chinese customs to prevent? 
future deliveries, whilst Japanese Government will not press any objection, 
they regret that they will be obliged to follow course described below with 
regard to arms contracts already made between Chinese authorities and 
Japanese firms. Japanese Government are surprised that whereas they have 
faithfully observed agreement on this subject, and have since February last 
prohibited export to China even of arms previously contracted for despite 
representations of Japanese firms which have thereby suffered losses and been 
injured in their credit with Chinese authorities, Italian subjects have never- 
theless imported arms into China whilst Messrs. Vickers have contracted for 
aeroplanes, with regard to which information in possession of Japanese 
Government makes it difficult to regard machines as necessarily for com- 
mercial uses as they are stated to be by British Government. 

In the circumstances, and as it would be difficult to take back Italian arms 
and British aeroplanes already delivered, Japanese Government do not wish 
to pursue matter further; but they desire permit for export* and delivery to 
Chinese Military Authorities of arms contracted for prior to agreement 
against sale of arms to China, in view of facts that these Japanese contracts 
differ essentially from those of Italians which date from after agreement, of 
repeated requests of Chinese and of ‘unspeakable hardships’ inflicted on 
merchants concerned. 

Delivery would be confined to portion originally contracted for, and if 
Chinese agree there is no objection to a suitable method of control to prevent 
use of arms before establishment of understanding between north and south. 

This is first time that Japanese Government have quoted Messrs. Vickers 
contract to me, and I propose to refrain from replying in the sense of your 
telegram No. 4565 pending receipt of your instructions as to answer that 
should be returned to whole note. 

3 The text as sent here read ‘.. . of Italians and merely to prevent’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 


4 The text as sent here read ‘. . . desire to permit the export’, &c. 
5 See No. 587, note 4. 


No. 653 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 9 Telegraphic [167158/16000/ ro] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 3, 1920 


Peking telegram No. 654.! 
Inform Minister for Foreign Affairs that we are disappointed to find 


1 Not printed. This telegram of December 29, 1919 (received January 1, 1920), had 
reported with reference to the acquisition by British firms of properties at Tsingtao: ‘Draft 
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that Japanese are still unwilling to settle these matters in a fair-minded 
spirit. 
Repeat to Peking. 

contract, signatories Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and other British firms, includes 
(? clause) to the effect that purchases are made under obligation to continue agreements for 
existing leases on propert(?ies to) present tenants for three years. . Vice-Consul has 
protested against clause as unreasonable and also definite breach of civil administrator’s 
verbal promise to allow purchase by British firms ‘‘without restrictions” but civil adminis- 
trator declines to withdraw or modify clause (? and) maintains his promise only meant 
political restrictions. Rest of (? draft) agreement is unobjectionable. British firms having 
already paid 10% deposit which is forfeit if contract not completed, I have authorised 
signature subject to (? protest) by Vice-Consul in my name.’ With reference to this telegram 
Mr. Alston had stated in Tokyo telegram No. 2 of January 1, 1920 (received January 3, 
after the despatch of Foreign Office telegram No. g to Tokyo): ‘In view of fact that pro- 
tection of tenants against immediate eviction seems scarcely unreasonable in principle I 
propose to await Your Lordship’s (? sanction) before making (? any) representations.’ 


No. 654 


Earl Curzon to Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) 
No. 7 Telegraphic [166650/8369/r0] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 3, 1920 

Tokyo telegram No. 512! of December 24th. 

French Government’s views regarding the immediate loan of £5,000,000 
are now in general agreement with those of the Japanese Government and 
of His Majesty’s Government. They have instructed the French Minister at 
Peking to join you in asking Chinese Government for definite particulars of 
the ‘most pressing needs’ to which the money is to be applied; to insist on 
gradual disbandment of troops, without making it an absolute condition of 
the loan, now that the Japanese are no longer opposed to demanding dis- 
bandment; to urge that the negotiations between the North and South be 
resumed, the disbandment of Southern troops proceeding, pari passu, with 
that of Northern, and that the money must be spent for the general good of 
China; the preceding details to be stated in the loan contract, the terms of 
which will be drawn up by the legations and banks interested. Minister is 
also to consult with you and American and Japanese Ministers as to pro- 
cedure for control of expenditure and regarding disbandment, on lines of 
annex to Reorganisation Loan. 

You should co-operate with French Minister in these preliminary steps. 
American and Japanese Governments are being requested to send similar 
instructions.? 

Please repeat to Tokyo. 

(Repeated to Washington, No. 8.) 

1 No. 639. 


2 Foreign Office telegram No. 8 to Tokyo and No. 9 to Washington, of January 3, 1920, 
instructed Mr. Alston and Mr. Lindsay respectively: ‘Please urge Government to which 
you are accredited to send similar instructions to Peking.’ 
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No. 655 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 10 Telegraphic [166489/8369/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 5, 1920 


Your telegram No. 523! (December 31st.) Consortium. 

We are sending a reminder to the Japanese Embassy pressing for a reply 
to memorandum handed to Japanese Ambassador on November 1gth (see 
my telegram No. 483.)? 

You should speak to Minister for Foreign Affairs in the sense of paragraph 
two of your American Colleague’s memorandum of December 27th. 


t No. 651. 

2 See No. 606, note 1. The reminder to the Japanese Embassy, dated January 5, 1920, 
represented that Lord Curzon ‘would be glad to know whether he may soon be favoured 
with a reply, in view of the danger which exists of independent action being taken by 
financial groups if the organisation of the Consortium is much longer delayed.’ 


No. 656 
Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 


No. 13 Telegraphic [167903/8369/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 6, 1920 


Your telegram No. 525! (December goth). 
Control of disbandment no longer insisted on. Question need not be re- 
opened. See my telegram to Peking No. 7.? 


t No. 647. 2 No. 654. 


No. 657 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received March 8) 


No. 4 [F 54/54/23] 


TOKYO, January 7, 1920 
My Lord, 

By your Lordship’s despatch No. 153! of August goth last I am instructed 
to report whether I possess any information with regard to the rumours of 
arrangements for the immigration into Japan of large numbers of Germans, 
and as to whether these persons are being recruited with a view to warlike 
preparations on the part of this country. 

In my telegram No. 495? of the 14th ultimo and other correspondence I 
have reported to your Lordship the engagement in a civilian capacity of 


t No. 483. 2 No. 623. 
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certain German prisoners of war whose release and repatriation were in 
prospect, and the suggested detention of some of these prisoners by the 
Japanese authorities with a view to the utilisation of their services at Tsingtao. 
I have, however, no information which goes to show that large numbers of 
Germans or other enemy subjects are being engaged abroad for employment 
in this country in any capacity, still less that their services are required in 
contemplation of hostilities with the United States of America or any other 
Power. 

The information reaching this Embassy does not point to any such con- 
siderable activities as those referred to in the reports enclosed in your Lord- 
ship’s despatch on the part of Japanese in Germany, whether acting in a 
private or an official capacity. It is true, I believe, that a number of German 
ex-officers approached a Japanese Legation in Europe last spring with re- 
quests for appointments in the Japanese Army; but these were refused and, 
in view of the terms of the Peace Treaty, are not likely to be renewed for 
the present. I understand that, until recently at all events, the number of 
Japanese in Germany was small; and though it is very possible that some of 
them may seek to engage technicians peculiar to that country, I think that, 
generally speaking, their efforts are likely to be directed rather towards 
acquiring information as to present conditions and future industrial pros- 
pects in Germany. 

I venture here to digress a moment to point out that, owing to Japan’s 
distance from Europe and ignorance of Western affairs, it is essential for those 
who have to form decisions on momentous questions to have detailed in- 
vestigations made by agents on the spot; and that the legitimate curiosity of 
such agents is apt to raise suspicions of espionage, to the annoyance of inno- 
cent Japanese travellers and to the advantage of really ill-disposed persons 
whose activities attract less concentrated attention. 

I have seen in the press that the Japanese Military Attaché in Berne on 
the 12th of November issued a ‘démenti’ of the rumours to the effect that 
the Japanese Legation in that city was engaging Germans for service in the 
Japanese Army or Navy. This ‘dementi’ has doubtless already reached Your 
Lordship’s hands. The Military Attaché to this Embassy has also received 
the most emphatic assurances that no such engagement of Germans is con- 
templated by the Military Authorities here, as I have reported in my 
telegram No. 4343 of November 3rd. 

Moreover, in a Christmas Day interview granted by the Prime Minister 
to a special correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, a copy of which I enclose 
in the form it appeared in the Japan Advertiser,4 Mr. Hara said, in connection 
with the rumours of a Japanese alliance with Germany and Russia :—‘I can 
only give my word that the report is unfounded. As near as I can discover, 
the rumours are German propaganda to try and work up jealousies and 
suspicions among the Allies. Recently we have heard tales of German 
officers and aviators being employed for the Japanese army. As near as it is 
possible to trace these reports, they have originated from certain Germans 

3 No. 572. + Not reprinted: see No. 649, note 5. 
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applying for passport visas at neutral consulates in Europe, announcing that 
they are German officers en route to join the Japanese Army. Now there is not 
a single German officer or aviator being employed by Japan in her Army 
and there is no intention of employing any.’ 

The Naval Attaché has also made enquiries at the Japanese Ministry of 
Marine with regard to the rumours that German expert submarine officers 
were being engaged by them. The officials of the Department cast ridicule 
upon such reports, pointing out that they have been given the designs of the 
latest types of British submarines with the right to manufacture them in this 
country and every other facility, and that, as these vessels are fully as good 
as anything the Germans had produced, there is no inducement for them to 
commit a breach of the Peace Treaty by engaging Germans to teach them 
to build and use German types of submarines. It seems nevertheless very 
likely that the Japanese have either taken delivery of, or studied the manu- 
facture of Messrs. Sultzer’s submarine engines, since that firm is, I under- 
stand, one of the principal European manufacturers of this class of machinery. 
The Japanese Government have placed orders for sets of high-powered 
submarine engines with Messrs. Vickers, with which firm they have a resident 
engineer; and it seems possible that they have placed similar orders with 
Messrs. Sultzer, and that they have an agent with them too. 

Nor do I think that preparations are being made with a view to any war- 
like policy directed against the United States of America. It is indeed true 
that the feeling against America has been growing bitter of late, which is very 
noticeable in the press and from private conversations (see my despatch 
No. 5215 of the 15th ultimo). A little leaflet has reached my hands in the 
form of a poem entitled the ‘Hymn of Peace’ which was distributed in large 
quantities at a recent meeting of ‘Nationalists’ in Ueno Park. The refrain of 
this song is ‘America must be attacked and thrashed’; but I do not think that 
too much importance should be attached to such efforts of the extremists, 
whose attitude may be paralleled by that of the ‘Yellow Press’ in America. 
The impression prevailing in the American Embassy seems to be that rela- 
tions are improving between them and Japan as a result of recognition by this 
country that they are not strong enough to stand alone and pursue a policy 
opposed to the wishes of the other Powers, especially at a moment when the 
inevitable ‘slump’ after the economic expansion of the war period is about 
to set in, with possibly serious effects upon the capacity of this country to 
support big military and naval programmes. 

It is obvious that the Japanese Naval and Military Authorities are in duty 
bound to envisage the possibility of warlike complications with the United 
States of America, and against such they will no doubt make such prepara- 
tions as circumstances may permit; but I do not consider that the Japanese 
Government or peoples have any desire or intention of being drawn into 
hostilities with a Power that is feared as well as being little loved. (I am 
dealing elsewhere with the naval building programme.) 

In your telegram No. 4965 of December 3rd, I am asked for information 

8 Not printed. 
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as to the reasons for the return of large numbers of Japanese from Honolulu, 
the Philippine Islands and the Netherlands East Indies; and I have dealt 
with this question in my telegram No. 5215 of the 29th ultimo, from which 
you will see that the reasons are mainly economic. Large numbers of Japanese 
emigrated to those parts of the world when there was a great demand for 
their services, and the return tide has now set in. I understand that the chief 
factors tending to produce this result are that, whereas wages have risen con- 
siderably in Japan, and the agricultural population—by far the largest part 
of the total inhabitants of Japan—is enjoying a wave of prosperity, the 
Japanese in the islands named find the cost of living to have risen out of all 
proportion to the rise in wages, whilst the whole ‘industry’ connected with 
Japanese prostitution is meeting with increasing opposition in the American 
and Dutch possessions, where all classes of Japanese are beginning to find 
themselves handicapped by the unpopularity under which they now labour. 

The outcome of the war, events at the Peace Conference, and the attitude 
towards them evinced by speeches in the United States Senate have all 
contributed to bring home to the Japanese people the importance of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance and the necessity of conciliating British suscepti- 
bilities; for they realise how potent would be Anglo-Saxon co-operation in 
the Far East in putting a check upon a Japanese forward policy, and they 
accordingly view with fear and distrust the possibility of close relations 
between Great Britain and America, towards which local Anglo-Saxon 
opinion seems to tend, despite considerable commercial rivalry. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


No. 658 


Mr. Dunn' (Batavia) to Earl Curzon (Received February 23) 
No. 8 [180527/16000/ ro} 


BATAVIA, January 8, 1920 
My Lord, 

In the last few paragraphs of my despatch No. 146? of 28th November 
1919, describing the report made by the Office of Chinese Affairs of the 
Netherlands East Indies Government which attributed the boycott of 
Japanese goods in this country to Bolshevism amongst the Chinese, I quoted 
articles taken from the local newspapers which seemed to show that the 
Chinese of Java resented this imputation on their character by the Author 
of the report. 

It may be of interest to quote from a further article which appeared in the 
Locomotief of Samarang on 31st December 1919. 

“The Attitude of the Chinese in Netherlands Indies towards Japan. 
The news in “Aneta’’3 that the Netherlands Indian Government will 


t H.M. Consul-General at Batavia. 2 Not printed. 
3 i.e. Algemeen Nieuws en Telegraaf Agentschap. 
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take up a stronger attitude against the Chinese boycott movement against 
Japanese goods, has stirred the feelings of the Chinese. 

‘The Sin Po of 27th December state that “It is now shown how little grip 
the Dutch here have of the Chinese movement. Not a single Dutch news- 
paper has reached the right conclusion and the Office for Chinese Affairs 
has made many mistakes and especially that the Chinese boycott against 
Japan had its origin in Bolshevism.” 

‘It is expressed in the following 5 resolutions which were reached a short 
while ago by a gathering of Chinese at Batavia in their own Chamber of 
Commerce. 

‘1, That a central Chinese Company shall be formed called the Hoa 
Kiauw Kioe Kok Houw Ban Hwee, which shall occupy itself with the regula- 
tion of the support to be given to China. 

‘2. That the Chinese Government shall be asked to dismiss Governor Lie 
Houw Kie. 

‘3, That a telegram shall be sent to the Hoa Kiauw Bian Hap Hwee 
Society asking for the boycott of Japanese goods to be continued. 

‘4. That the Chinese in Netherlands Indies shall be requested to continue 
the boycott most rigorously. 

‘5. That telegrams shall be sent to North and South China to maintain 
opposition to Japan. 

‘These 5 resolutions of the Batavia Siang Hwee almost precisely coincide 
with those passed by the Chinese Chambers of Commerce at Samarang, 
Sourabaya and Macassar. 

‘The Sin Po hereupon enters into a short history of the changed attitude of 
Chinese with respect to their own Peking Administration since 1915. The 
ultimatum received from Japan in that year stirred up much lasting bad blood 
because the Chinese felt themselves then not strong enough to successfully 
resist the might of Japan. 

‘Enough has been suffered at the hands of Japan and shortly it may be 
said that the Chinese people will resist to the utmost Japan’s treatment. 
Japan can repeat the ultimatum of 1915. She can declare war on China and 
she can shew her strength and compel the Peking Government to sign a peace 
treaty, whereby China would bind herself to do according to the wishes of 
Japan. The hate of the Chinese shall remain strong. 

‘The above named journal concludes by saying that the Dutch Govern- 
ment has nothing to fear from the Chinese action against Japan. The Chinese 
will not overstep the limits being as they are guests of Netherlands India, 
nor will they bring a mischance upon the Netherlands Indian Government. 
Thus concludes the Sin Po. 

‘If the news spread by “‘Aneta” is true, viz that the Netherlands Indian 
Government will check the boycott movement with an iron hand, then it is 
feared that from that moment the Netherlands Indian Government must 
enter on another way to reach the boundary of what we call peace and order.’ 

I have, &c., 
W. N. Dunn 
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P.S. Copies sent to the Governor, Singapore, the General Officer Com- 
manding the Troops, Singapore, H.B.M.’s Minister, Peking, and H.B.M.’s 
Ambassador, Tokio. 


No. 659 
Lord Hardinge' to Sir 7. Fordan (Peking) 
No. 13 Telegraphic [168008/4004/r10}| 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 9, 1920 
Your telegram No. 612.? 


Attitude of Chinese Government in definitely breaking off negotiations 
which they had initiated has created deplorable impression here, and you 
should represent this in the strongest terms to the Chinese Government. 

Suggestion advanced in your telegram that Chinese should send a mission 
to Lhassa to negotiate direct with Tibetans has been carefully considered 
and you may inform Chinese Government that provided Government of 
India are equally represented, His Majesty’s Government would agree to 
tripartite negotiations taking place there. You should press for an early reply. 
At the same time, there is no reason for you to interrupt your preparations 
for departure at the date already arranged and you should let it be under- 
stood by Chinese that it is owing to their behaviour in this matter that you 
are not remaining longer. 


! Lord Curzon was in Paris for a meeting of the Supreme Council. 
2 No. 607. 


No. 660 


Lord Hardinge to Mr. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 33 Telegraphic [168568/8369/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 9, 1920 
Chinese loan. 


British group learn that American group are unwilling to carry British 
share unless Treasury can explain objection to British share being issued in 
London after having permitted recently Vickers loan for larger amount. 

Treasury state that latter was essentially different, as it was almost entirely 
spent here and therefore involved no remittance. Moreover, present state of 
China exchange and of silver market make it important not least in the 
interest of China itself that original proposal of United States Government 
(see end of section 1 in memorandum attached to note in Washington 
despatch No. 891! of 11th October, 1918) should be adhered to. 

Inform United States Government, and enquire reasons which have 
actuated this change of front. 


t Not here printed. The main text of this despatch, and the American note and memo- 
randum enclosed therein, are printed in Cmd. 1214 of 1921, pp. 9-12. 
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No. 661 
Str F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received January 12) 


No. 10 Telegraphic [169846/8369/10] 
PEKING, January 9, 1920 


In reply to (? an) enquiry which I made today United States Chargé 
d’ Affaires confirmed (? report of) appointment of Mr. C. L. L. Williams, a 
secretary in United States Legation, as Associate Inspector (? General) of 
Wine and Tobacco Administration. He explained that appointment was 
dissociated from recent loan made by Pacific Development Company and 
that he had been instructed to support it on this understanding. Appoint- 
ment as it stands at present is probably not intended to do more than block 
a Japanese claim to Administration of this particular revenue. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


No. 662 


Str Ff. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received Fanuary 13) 
No. 11 Telegraphic [170154/93224/10] 
PEKING, January 9, 1920 
Tokio telegram 3! and my despatch No. 488? of October 31st. 


1 No. 652. 

2 Not printed. In this despatch (received December 24, 1919) Sir J. Jordan had reported 
that, as anticipated, the aeroplane contract concluded between Messrs. Vickers and the 
Chinese Government had aroused local criticism and that ‘a certain amount of unfriendly 
comment, based no doubt on ignorance or jealousy, has been in evidence in general con- 
versation and has found its way into the local press’. Sir J. Jordan briefly recapitulated his 
conversation with the Japanese Minister in Peking recorded in No. 546, and further re- 
ported that the Peking Syndicate, which was the local agent for Messrs. Handley Page, 
considered that the Vickers contract infringed the terms of an agreement of February 24, 
1919, between the Chinese authorities and Messrs. Handley Page, and that ‘Messrs. Vickers 
should be urged to arrange a compromise with the Handley Page Company for dividing the 
Chinese Government aeroplane business between them’. Sir J. Jordan had had the repre- 
sentative of the Peking Syndicate informed that he, Sir J. Jordan, was ‘of opinion that the 
best course for the Syndicate to pursue is to settle the matter themselves direct with Messrs. 
Vickers. I have also impressed upon him that in view of the possibility of other British 
firms coming into the China aeroplane market the Legation must remain strictly impartial 
and cannot recognise the claim of either company to any monopoly, which moreover could 
not be supported against other nationalities.’ In conclusion Sir J. Jordan referred to the 
desire of the Chinese Government to secure the services of a British aeronautical adviser, 
and to ‘the advantages the appointment would have for British interests. This fact, together 
with the fact that British capital and industry are now committed to assist the Chinese 
Government on a large scale in connection with these two aeroplane contracts, renders it 
desirable that His Majesty’s Government should consider whether it would not be possible 
to coordinate the efforts of all British aeroplane firms competing in the China business. 
British interests in this field could thus become cooperative instead of competitive and hold 
it against foreign competition without the artificial assistance of any monopoly clause with 
which His Majesty’s Government can be in no way associated.’ 
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United States Chargé d’Affaires has made a protest to Waichiao-pu 
against Messrs. Vickers’ aeroplane contract on the ground of its mono- 
polistic character. 

I. gather step was taken on his own initiative at instigation of local 
American interests, and not under instructions from Washington. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


No. 663 


The Earl of Derby (Parts) to Earl Curzon (Received January 10) 
No. 16 Telegraphic [169462/8369/10] 


PARIS, January 9, 1920 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has communicated to me telegram from 
French Minister at Peking in regard to ultimatum presented by Chinese 
Minister of Finance to four groups, to effect that unless request for advances 
be acceded to by January 16th, China will consider herself free from her 
engagements under Article 17 reorganisation loan,' and will contract where 
and with whom she can a loan guaranteed on revenues of salt tax. 

While French and British Ministers, acting in the name of their respec- 
tive groups, have demanded withdrawal of this ultimatum in view of 
agreement concluded for preliminary loan of five million pounds, Japanese 
representative appears to have refused to join in this step and expressed 
doubt as to its efficacy. French Minister suggests that Chinese Minister of 
Finance has acted under pressure from Japan, and recommends action at 
Tokio. 

French Government have instructed their representative to concert with 
British Colleague, with a view to joint protest on behalf of respective Govern- 
ments to Chinese Government against this ultimatum. They suggest that 
attention of Chinese Government be drawn to too short delay (? given in) 
respect of former engagements taken (? for a) consortium in 1912,! and to fact 
that delay in making five million pounds loan cannot be attributed either to 
France or England. 

French Government beg that urgent instructions may be sent to British 
Minister at Peking in same sense, it being left to two representatives to 
concert as to exact form of representation. 

French Government are informing United States Government and would 
be prepared to take action at Tokio if His Majesty’s Government consider it 
desirable. 


1 Cf. No. 416, note 2. 
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No. 664 
Lord Hardinge to Mr. Alston (Tokyo)! 
No. 16 Telegraphic [169462/8369/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 10, 1920 


Chinese Government have threatened to raise independent loan guaranteed 
on revenues of salt tax in defiance of article 17 of Reorganisation Loan unless 
request for advances be acceded to by 16th January. 

As four Powers interested are agreed in principle on conditions for im- 
mediate loan of £5,000,000, it is essential that their representatives at Peking 
act in complete accord to resist Chinese intention. 

Please request Government to which you are accredited to send urgent 
instructions to Peking. 


( Confidential.) 
French Minister in Peking has suggested that Chinese Minister of Finance 
has acted under pressure from Japan. 
(Addressed to Washington No. 38, and Tokyo, No. 16; repeated to Paris, 
No. 30.) 
t This telegram was also sent to Washington: see below. 


No. 665 


Lord Hardinge to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 18 Telegraphic [167562/394/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 10, 1920 


Your telegram No. 3.1! There is no question whatever of condoning past 
action of Italians and Chinese. 

His Majesty’s Government are therefore gravely concerned at proposal of 
Japanese Government to allow the export to China of munitions contracted 
for by Japanese firms before the date of the resolution of the Powers to 
prohibit the import of arms into China until the establishment of a Govern- 
ment whose authority is recognised throughout the country. From Pekin 
telegrams No. 4? of January 2nd and No. 732? of August goth 1918 and your 
despatch 4773 of November 17th last, it may be assumed that the Japanese 
contracts are enormous and the delivery of the arms to China at the present 
time when the Powers interested are agreed in principle on the urgent 
necessity of disbandment and of the resumption of negotiations between 
North and South would in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government be little 
short of disastrous, and would render nugatory the whole policy of the 
Consortium. Moreover the justification of their proposed action put forward 
by the Japanese cannot be admitted. 

The Japanese Government have themselves only last month joined in the 

t No. 652. 2 Not printed. 3 No. 587. 
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representations to the Italian Government to stop the delivery of any further 
arms, only a portion of which has actually been delivered in China, and to 
request an assurance that their previous reservation regarding arms pre- 
viously contracted for will be withdrawn. It is to be hoped this representa- 
tion will be successful. As regards the Vickers aeroplane contract the 
Japanese Minister in Pekin expressed himself as satisfied with the explanations 
given him by Sir J. Jordan (see Pekin telegram 551),* while similar explana- 
tions were given in a memorandum to the Japanese Embassy on November 
grds a copy of which has doubtless been forwarded to Tokio. It may be added 
that His Majesty’s Government did not consent to the Vickers contract until 
they were satisfied that these aeroplanes were not intended and could not be 
used for other than bona fide commercial purposes. 

A request of a British firm to deliver to the Canton Government a consign- 
ment of munitions valued at $500,000 which have been detained at Hong- 
kong since June 1918 with considerable loss to the British firm although the 
contract was made before the North and South were in open conflict, has 
been consistently refused by His Majesty’s Government who have further 
disallowed the sale to China of certain dismantled warships. While therefore 
His Majesty’s Government would financially be the gainers by a reversion of 
the present policy, they are so imbued with its absolute necessity that I 
request you will at once lay their views before the Japanese Government and 
express their most earnest hope that the Japanese Government will adhere 
to the policy agreed upon among the Powers, a policy which His Majesty’s 
Government readily admit has so far been carried out with the utmost good 
faith. 

Repeat to Pekin. 

Copies sent to Paris & Washington for information of French & U.S. Govts. 

4 No. 546. 5 See No. 566, note 1. 


No. 666 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved January 12) 
No. 14 Telegraphic [169630/11/57] 


TOKYO, January 10, 1920 

Yesterday evening native Press in Tokio issued a special leaflet to the effect 
that all American troops in Siberia had left zone of (? Siberian)! operations 
without consulting Japanese Commander in Chief, and that preparations 
were (? evidently) made? for their complete (? withdrawal). My United 
States Colleague told me yesterday morning that he had no information but 
that he feared that announcement would embarrass Japanese Government. 
On calling later at Foreign Office this afternoon I found Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs greatly upset. His Excellency stated that their military 
Mission at Vladivostock reported that on January 7th General Graves, 


™ The text sent here read ‘defensive’ (Tokyo Archives). 
2‘... were being made’ (Tokyo Archives). 
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General Officer Commanding American Expeditionary force, had informed 
Japanese Chief of the General Staff that he had received orders to prepare for 
immediate withdrawal of his troops. Transports were already on the way 
from (? Manila) first of which would leave about middle of this month and 
last about middle of February. On 8th instant Mr. Stevens informed Inter- 
Allied Railway Board that American Railway staff was being withdrawn, 
and that he would attend no further meetings of Committee. 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs said that Japanese Government were 
completely non-plussed by this extraordinary behaviour of American 
Government which he (? deliberately) characterised as ‘unfriendly’, and all 
the more inexplicable as they were in midst of discussion at Washington in 
regard to immediate action in Siberia. Although General Graves had 
admitted in confidence to having had advance information December 31st 
that withdrawal was to be announced January 7th, not an inkling of it had 
been given to Japanese Ambassador at Washington, who, so far as Japanese 
Government were aware, was still waiting for answer to his last representa- 
tions. 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs confessed that both he and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs were greatly worried as this incident could not fail to have a 
most unfortunate effect on relations between two countries. It was to be 
hoped that some explanation was on the way from Washington, but however 
that might be, the ill suppressed feeling against United States in this country 
was already difficult to conceal, and he feared that hard words would be said, 
and Foreign Office, always (? butt) of criticism, would be accused of having 
been fooled. News had arrived in the midst of Cabinet (? Council) in regard 
to the situation of Siberia, United States Ambassador had been sent for and 
had been spoken to pretty plainly but could give no explanation.3 

In the circumstances there was nothing to be done but to await some 
communication from Washington, though after a year and a half’s close 
co-operation in Siberia, and in light of present desperate situation there, 
decision of United States Government at this juncture without previous 
consultation with Japan, was totally incomprehensible. 

In reply to my enquiry whether yesterday’s Cabinet, which was under- 
stood to be deliberating on question of sending reinforcements to Siberia, had 
come to any decision, Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs replied in negative. 


3 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1920, vol. iii, pp. 491-2. 


No. 667 
Sir J. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved January 12) 
No. 15 Telegraphic [169847/8369/10] 


PEKING, January 12, 1920 
Your telegram No. 7.! 
I have spoken several times to Japanese Minister and United States Chargé 


t No. 654. 
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d’Affaires but neither of them has so far received any instructions on the 
subject. In the meantime agents of British and French groups, acting under 
advice of French Minister and myself have warned Minister of Finance to 
enter into no independent loan negotiations. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


No. 668 
Mr. Lindsay (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received January 13) 
No. 24 Telegraphic [169885/8369/10] 


WASHINGTON, January 12, 1920 
Your telegram No. 38.! 
State Department have heard nothing of this from Peking. 
They doubt its being the work of Japanese and think it more likely to be an 
attempt by Chinese Government to play consortium off against Pacific Orient 
Company [? Pacific Development Corporation]. 


t See No. 664. 


No. 669 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved January 19) 
No. 21 Telegraphic [171839/11/57), 


TOKYO, January 13, 1920 

My telegram No. 14.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me last night that communications 
now (? arriv)ing from Washington and from United States Ambassador* 
show that the ‘cat’ had been prematurely let out (? by) War Department at 
Washington, but that (? none) the less incident was very embarrassing to 
Japanese Government. 

United States Ambassador read to me today long telegram from Washing- 
ton explaining circumstances, but as His Excellency states contents of tele- 
gram are being communicated to Allied (? Government)s and to Press,‘ I 
need only add that Ambassador thinks decision was result of a split (? vote) 
and that Mr. Lansing was opposed to it. 

On my suggesting that Japanese Government might be secretly pleased to 
obtain thus free hand in Siberia (? United States Ambassador) thought task 
was too (? big) for them to tackle but expected their (? authorities) . . .5 take 
over Chinese Eastern Railway at once. 

t No. 666. 2 Cf. op. cit., vol. ili, pp. 494-5. 

3 Cf. ibid., vol. iii, pp. 490-1. 

¢ This communication was made to the Foreign Office in a note of January 12, 1920, 
from the American Ambassador in London. A summary of the communication was pub- 
lished in The Times on January 19. 

8 The text here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. . . expected them to claim to take’, 
&c. (Tokyo Archives). 
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No. 670 


Memorandum by Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin on Japanese withdrawal from 
Shantung 


[170175/16000/10| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 13, 1920 


According to Viscount Uchida’s statement as published in the Times of 
August 6th, 1919, “Japan is quite willing to restore to China the whole terri- 
tory in question (i.e. the leased territory of Kiaochou) and to enter upon 
negotiations with the Government of Peking as to the arrangements necessary 
to give effect to that pledge as soon as possible after the Treaty of Versailles 
shall have been ratified by Japan.”! 

Japan ratified the Peace Treaty on October goth last. 

On December 13th a memorandum? on the subject of Shantung was 
handed to the Japanese Ambassador. “This memorandum raised very serious 
doubts as to the manner in which the Japanese were carrying out their 
undertaking to withdraw’3 from Shantung. 

Viscount Chinda, in an interview with Lord Curzon on December goth,3 
pleaded in excuse for his Government that in the conclusion of peace there had 
been unexpected delay. ‘America had backed out of the peace negotiations: 
China had profited by the opportunity to assume a more recalcitrant attitude: 
and in these circumstances Japan could not be held too closely to the terms 
of her engagements.’ 

Newspaper criticism has already raised the point as to why any further 
‘negotiations’ should be required for the simple act of restoration which 
Japan had promised so clearly. What ‘negotiations’ are these? Viscount 
Chinda’s phrase concerning the ‘recalcitrant attitude’ of China is calculated 
to lend force to similar criticism. How is China recalcitrant? In not signing 
the Versailles Treaty? But the phrasing of Viscount Chinda’s sentence 
suggests a subsequent and additional recalcitrancy. 

China has been ‘recalcitrant’ towards Russia over the Treaties concerning 
Outer Mongolia and Barga, and towards His Majesty’s Government over 
the Tibetan question; but clearly Viscount Chinda was not referring to these. 
Is it possible that China is being ‘recalcitrant’ towards Japan also in some 
secret ‘negotiations’ which presumably concern the restoration of Shantung? 

A report from a secret source in Vladivostok (dated at the beginning of 
November last) states: ‘“Semenoff’s attempt to seize the Chinese Eastern 
Railway having proved a failure, it is now reported that the Japanese are 
secretly negotiating to purchase the Railway on a basis of a joint agreement 
with the Chinese, whereby certain concessions will be made to China in the 
matter of Shantung province, in return for which the Japanese will have 
control of the Chinese Eastern Railway.’ 

It is generally agreed that the Twenty-One Demands made by Japan on 


See No. 458, note 4. 2 No. 620. 
3 See No. 648. 
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China in 1915 represented the immediate scope of Japanese aims in China 
at that time. But since that date Russia has collapsed; and there can be little 
doubt that if the opportunity of 1915 were to recur, and the Twenty-One 
Demands were to be redrafted, a demand for control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and other privileges in North Manchuria would not be absent. 

It appears quite probable therefore that Japan is holding back from ful- 
filling her promise with respect to Shantung, pending a solution favourable 
to herself of the present disturbed conditions in North Manchuria, and that 
she is using her position in Shantung as a lever to force the support of the 
Chinese Government. The Chinese are proving ‘recalcitrant’; hence the 
delay. 

Corroborative evidence from recent events of the forward policy of Japan 
in Manchuria (besides the numerous rumours concerning Japanese intrigues 
with Semenoff and Chang Tso Lin) is as follows:— 

(1) The obstinate attempt on Japan’s part to exclude this region from the 
Consortium operations. 

(2) Apparent readiness of the Japanese Government to ‘do a deal’ with 
His Majesty’s Government, offering a free hand in Tibet in return for a free 
hand in Manchuria and Mongolia. 

(3) The appointment of the Japanese Consul-General at Mukden to be 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign Affairs in the Kwantung Government.* 

(4) The statement of General Tachibana the new Commander-in-Chief 
of the Kwantung Garrison to the effect that the removal of the military head- 
quarters from Port Arthur to a point further north (? Mukden) was under 
discussion. 

(5) The proposal (for which however it has been decided that the time is 
not yet ripe) to move the headquarters of the South Manchunan Railway 
from Dairen to Mukden. A local Japanese newspaper commenting on this 
question observes: ‘In a short time the Chinese Eastern Railway from Harbin 
southwards will come under the control of the South Manchurian Railway 
Company, and in the event of the construction of the line from Harbin to 
Aigun being entrusted to Japan, surely it would be better to go the whole hog 
and transfer the offices to Changchun or Harbin, which will eventually have 
equal claims to being the “‘Centre of Manchuria”’.’4 

(6) Negotiations between the Russo-Asiatic Bank and the Yokohama 
Specie Bank for construction of the Harbin—Aigun Railway lines (Pinhei 
Railway). 

(7) The proposal of the Japanese Government to close the free customs 
area of the Kwantung Leased Territory. A current rumour suggests that in 
this event it is the intention of the Japanese Government to introduce not the 
Chinese customs duties, but the tariff in force in Japan; and in fact to in- 
corporate this territory in the Japanese Empire.5 

Is it possible that the ‘secret agreements’ which the Chinese Delegates 


4 See the enclosure in No. 578. 
S This unconfirmed report had been transmitted by Mr. Paton in Dairen despatch 
No. 116 of November 4, 1919, to Tokyo (copy received in Foreign Office on December 29). 
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threatened to lay before the Peace Conference,® an episode which caused 
rather inexplicable consternation and wrath in Japan, might have shed light 
on the subject of this memorandum? 
F, AsHTON-GWATKIN 

6 Cf. Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: the Paris Peace Conference 1919, 
vol. iii, pp. 754-7. In February 1919 there were reports in the press concerning the alleged 
intention of the Chinese Peace Delegation to publish the texts of secret Sino-Japanese agree- 
ments, In this connexion Sir C. Greene, in Tokyo despatch No. 129 of March 24, had 
transmitted to the Foreign Office ‘the official text of the so-called “‘secret treaties”’ between 
China and Japan, as published in the press here on the 14th instant’. These treaties were 
the Sino—Japanese Military and Naval Agreements of 1918, for which see No. 451, note 3. 
For the Sino-Japanese arrangement of September 24, 1918, concerning Shantung see 
Introductory Note, note 2. 


No. 671 


Sir F. fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received March 1) 


No. 20 [182042/16000/10} 
PEKING, January 13, 1920 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 574! of December 28th last, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith copy of a despatch from the British Vice-Consul 
at Tsingtao forwarding translation of a speech made by General Fukuda, 
Vice-Chief of the Japanese General Staff, dealing with the establishment of 
an exclusive Japanese settlement in Tsingtao. 

It is obvious that the Japanese military authorities attach no importance 
to the assurances given to the Allied Powers by the Japanese Delegates to the 
Peace Conference or to the public utterances of their Foreign Minister, which 
they look upon as merely ‘ballons d’essai’ launched for foreign diversion. 
This is further borne out by an article which recently appeared in the 
December number of the Far Eastern Review from the pen of a Japanese giving 
the reasons for Japan’s opposition to the new Consortium. At the conclusion 
of this article the writer states, ‘If the foreign Minister, Viscount Uchida, 
the finance Minister, Baron Takahashi, and other government officials 
expressed themselves in favour of the American proposition on principle, they 
did so as a matter of courtesy to the Americans. They had expected that the 
people of Japan will oppose such proposition.’ This mental attitude is typical 
of Japanese diplomacy. 

The arguments adduced by General Fukuda as to the absolute necessity 
of affording safe protection to foreigners residing in China are grossly 
exaggerated; and, if sincere, merely reveal the state of panic which mili- 
tarism invariably breeds in the minds of its adherents. Foreign life and 
property are safer in China today than in many other countries. There are 
some thousands of foreign missionaries living in isolated places in all parts of 
this vast country, and it is an exception when any of them are molested. 
Foreigners live and trade in peace at many ports where there are no foreign 
concessions. But even if the danger were all and more than it is alleged to be, 

t Not printed. 
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that would afford no argument why Japanese subjects should enjoy a greater 
degree of security in Tsingtao under an exclusive Japanese rather than under 


an International Settlement. 
I have, &c., 
J. N. JoRDAN 


ENCLOosuRE IN No. 671 
Mr. Archer (Tsingtao) to Sir J. Jordan (Peking) 


Copy. 
P.G. No. 1. 


TSINGTAO, January 6, 1920 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a translation of a speech? made 
recently in Japan by General Fukada [sic], Vice-Chief of the Japanese General 
Staff, dealing with the establishment of an exclusive Japanese settlement in 
Tsingtao. 

The speaker endeavours to prove that an exclusive Japanese Settlement in 
Tsingtao is already an established fact approved by the Powers, but while his 
arguments against the return of Tsingtao to Chinese administration may be 
to some extent reasonable, in the present state of Government in China, he 


2 Not printed. In this translation from the Seito Shimpo of December 24, 1919, General 
Fukuda was reported as saying, in particular: 

‘Japan will never hesitate to give up her settlements and will also encourage other Powers 
to give up their settlements. But at present no country can find any other means of protect- 
ing her own people except the establishment of settlements and extra-territorial jurisdiction. 
The reason why all the Foreign Powers did not listen seriously to the Chinese propaganda in 
Paris for the abolition of extra-territorial jurisdiction is that they realise, even more keenly 
than Japan, the necessity of protecting their citizens, and they have not yet dreamt of 
abolishing extra-territoriality. 

“When every country has her own exclusive settlement in China, it is quite a reasonable 
demand of Japan to establish an exclusive settlement in Tsingtao. No other country can 
reasonably object, and it is unnecessary to state that Japan sincerely desires to assist China 
in abolishing extra-territoriality when the right time has come. 

‘It has been suggested that the establishment of an International Settlement in Tsingtao 
would neutralise the hostile movement against Japan, but this suggestion shows ignorance 
of the real situation in China. If Japanese ambition is the cause of the anti-Japanese senti- 
ments in China, let Japan return Formosa to China, make Korea an independent country 
and evacuate the Japanese from Manchuria and then see if anti-Japanese sentiments are 
neutralised. These actions might even encourage but would certainly not palliate anti- 
Japanese sentiments, for these sentiments are simply the natural consequence of the expan- 
sion of Japan. If Japan could return to her state of weakness before the Sino-Japanese war 
and humiliated herself by submitting to all the demands of China, China would no longer 
be afraid of Japan and anti-Japanese sentiments would no longer exist in China. To think 
that any decision of the Tsingtao question can palliate or neutralise anti-Japanese feeling 
in China is to misunderstand the Chinese mind. 

‘Anti-Japanese sentiments will cease to exist in due course of time, whether the Japanese 
Settlement in Tsingtao is made international or exclusive. It is immaterial to China herself, 
and moreover all the other Powers have given their consent to the establishment of an 
exclusive settlement in Tsingtao.’ 
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fails, like all Japanese writers and speakers on this subject, to understand that 
under an impartial international administration of Tsingtao Japanese would 
enjoy equal privileges with every other nationality. It is evident, however, 
that Japan is not content with equality in China, but demands monopoly 
and conquest, and the whole speech is imbued with the spirit of the military 
class in Japan to which the speaker belongs. 
I have, &c., 
ALLAN ARCHER 


No. 672 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received January 19) 
No. 17 Telegraphic [171822/8369/ ro] 


TOKYO, January 14 [13], 1920 

Consortium. 

Instructions contained in your telegram No. ro! carried out. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs hopes to be able to submit formula referred 
to in your telegram No. 6? very soon. 

t No. 655. 

2 Not printed. This telegram of January 1, 1920, to Tokyo had summarized that part of 
No. 648 concerning the proposed consortium. 


No. 673 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received January 19) 
No. 18 Telegraphic [171795/8369/10] 


TOKYO, January 14 [13], 1920 

Your telegram No. 16.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has received similar report from Japanese 
Minister at Peking and is ready to instruct him to act at once in the sense of 
your suggestion on the understanding that the four Powers are prepared to 
make over immediately to Chinese Government proposed Ioan of five million 
pounds. 


t No. 664. 
No. 674 


Sir J. fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received January 19) 
No. 21 Telegraphic [171837/8369/r0] 


PEKING, January 14, 1920 

Tokio telegram No. 18.! . 
I do not see how proposed loan of 5 million pounds is to be made to Chinese 
Government if conditions specified in your telegram No. 7? are to be fulfilled. 


t No. 673. 2 No. 654. 
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Unless these conditions are to become mere counsels of perfection, some 
attempt must be made to translate them into practice, and that will require 
time and careful study. Problem of disbandment is an immense one, of 
which banker(s have?) no knowledge and with which neither I nor my 
colleagues can claim to have any (? special) qualification to deal. I have 
discussed it with many Chinese officials who see disbandment offers only 
hope of China’s salvation, but who confess that difficulties are great. Both 
British and Chinese opinion of better class (? would) view with disapproval 
loan of uncontrolled money to China, former because it impairs value of this 
(? country) as one of the world’s greatest commercial markets, and latter 
because they would view transaction as a repetition of (? Japanese) loan 
proceedings which have done so much harm to their country. 

Japanese are of course always anxious to placate military authorities 
(stc) and their association with three other Powers in loan may perhaps help 
to relieve pressure of... .3 

Repeated to Tokio. 


3 The text here is uncertain. 


No. 675 


Lord Hardinge to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 25 Telegraphic [170651/16000/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 16, 1920 
My telegram No. 493! final paragraph. 
United States Ambassador Tokio has been instructed to protest and to 
co-operate with you in endeavouring to have order rescinded. 
™ No. 602. 


No. 676 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved March 8) 
No. 16 [F 60/60/23] 


TOKYO, january 16, 1919 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of a Report 
which I have received from the Military Attaché to this Embassy on the 
subject of a visit to the Minister for War. Introducing Major Cardew: 
Minister’s views on China & Siberia. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 
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ENCLosuR_E IN No. 676 


Brigadier-General Woodroffe to Mr. Alston ~ 
Report No. 1 


TOKYO, January 13, 1920 


Visit to Minister for War 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that at the request of the Minister for 
War, I took Major A. M. Cardew, R[oyal] E[ngineers] to introduce him to 
His Excellency on Saturday, roth January. 

As you are aware, Major Cardew has come from India and is spending a 
few months in this country for the purpose of studying the language and 
making himself acquainted with the general conditions in Japan at the 
present time. 

Lieut. Colonel Tatekawa (Private Secretary to the War Minister) was also 
present at the interview. 

The fact that General Tanaka, in spite of having the serious problem of 
Siberia on his mind, was ready to spend some 40 mmutes conversing most 
cordially with Major Carde[w]! and myself is perhaps noteworthy. He 
appeared to be in such good spirits that I could not help forming the im- 
pression that he was not displeased at the idea of the withdrawal of American 
troops from Siberian soil. 

Major Cardew told [? the] General? how much India had appreciated 
the pleasure of having the successive Milit[ary]' Attachés from Japan, and 
General Tanaka expressed his t[hanks]' for the courteous treatment which 
their Attachés have experienced. 

The War Minister then turned to me and said that the reported with- 
drawal of the American troops from Siberia was a fact, and that this with- 
drawal had been decided upon without consultation with Japan, and even 
without any communication having been made to the American Ambassador 
in Tokio. 

With regard to the future action of Japan against the spread of Bolshevism 
in Siberia, General Tanaka considered that it was a serious problem. On the 
one hand, Japan felt that an unchecked wave of Bolshevism would have a 
disastrous effect on conditions in the Far East, and that since Great Britain, 
France, and, it would appear, America were unable to send troops to the Far 
East, it was the duty of Japan to guard against this danger. On the other 
hand, Japan anticipated that her own people would be averse to the large 
expenditure of money which would be necessitated, and that any action on 
the part of Japan in Siberia would cause renewed suspicion of her intentions. 

He expressed his conviction that Koltchak was an able man and single 
purposed in his endeavour to restore order and prevent the incursion into 


t The text here is torn. 
2 The text here is uncertain. 
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E. Siberia of Bolshevism. In reply to Major Cardew, he said that he did not 
think Koltchak entertained any idea of a monarchical restoration, but that 
quite likely such views were held by some of those around him. 

The General then mentioned that Romanoffsky, who has just taken over 
the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Anti-Bolshevik forces, was known to 
him as an able man and that it was this Officer whom he had met on the 
occasion of the conclusion of the Armistice at the end of the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

He was convinced, he said, that the Russians were so dominated by mutual 
suspicions and intrigues as to render the idea of their organizing any effective 
Anti-Bolshevik movement quite hopeless. In this matter a great similarity 
existed between Russia and China in that in both countries the people con- 
sisted largely of uneducated peasants easily influenced by agitators. 

Major Cardew asked the General what were his views with regard to the 
recent Chinese movement to regain Mongolia by means of the expedition 
under the leadership of Hsu shu cheng. General Tanaka replied that Hsu shu 
cheng, who spoke Japanese, had been attached to the rst Regiment of Japa- 
nese Infantry in Tokio two years ago. He had then met him and had been 
much impressed with his strong character. The General described Hsu as 
a man of energy and decision to a degree seldom found in Chinese, and as a 
man who made many enemies. Hsu, he said, was certainly ambitious and 
self centred, as indeed were nearly all Chinese; he was Tuan chi jui’s right 
hand man, and on very bad terms with Chin Yun Peng, the Chinese Premier, 
who was a weak man with not half Hsu’s ability, but generally liked. Indeed 
it was to get Hsu away from Tuan chi jui, who without Hsu was to a great 
extent helpless, that he had been encouraged in his Mongolian expedition. 
The expenses of this expedition (6 Brigades) were, he said, only partially 
born[e] by the Central Government. 

Hsu shu cheng had been a promoter of the Anhui party,3 and thus was not 
only a Military leader, but also a man who exerted great political influence. 

Major Cardew suggested that Chang Tso Lin, the Military Governor of 
Fengtien Province, had been rather quiet of late.¢ The General said that 


3 This party was associated with the Anfu Club. 

4 In Peking despatch No. 27 of January 17, 1920 (received March 1), Sir J. Jordan trans- 
mitted a copy of despatch No. 3 of January 9 from H.M. Acting Consul-General at Mukden; 
this Mukden despatch reported, in particular: ‘There have been most persistent rumours 
during the past month that a restoration of the monarchy has been contemplated by the 
military party under the leadership of Chang Tso-lin. This has even been reported in the 
Peking papers and at the present moment is again being talked of in Mukden. I have not, 
however, been able to obtain anything tending to confirm the imminence of such a project. 
A more probable rumour also current is that Chang Tso-lin intends to have a military and 
a civil governor appointed for Fengtien, he himself retiring to the more august height of 
Inspector General of the Three Eastern Provinces. The officer designated as Military 
Governor is the present Chief of Staff, Chang Tso-hsiang, no relation of Chang Tso-lin 
but a native of Chinchou. For the Civil Governorship the Finance Commissioner, Wang 
Yung-chiang is mentioned. The proposals, it is alleged, have been communicated to the 
Central Government whose approval is being awaited. There has also been much talk of 
what Chang Tso-lin intends to do in Mongolia, the eastern parts of which he considers are 
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Chang Tso Lin was a very clever man, who was biding his time and quietly 
strengthening his own position. He had now succeeded in getting the 
g Eastern Provinces (Manchuria) under his control. He himself was only 
Military and Civil Governor of Fengtien Province, but the Governor of 
Kirin Province was related to Chang by marriage, and the Governor of 
Heilungchiang Province was his trusted: henchman. 

In the Russo-Japanese War at Hsinmintun the Japanese had captured 
Chang Tso Lin, who had been in command of a band of Hung-Hu-Tze 
(brigands) harryang the Japanese communications. Chang was to have been 
shot but General Fukushima, who at the time was in charge of the Intelli- 
gence, interceded on Chang’s behalf and saved his life. 

Speaking of China’s attitude towards Russia and Mongolia, General 
Tanaka said that the Chinese Government had notified the Russian Minister 
at Peking that China abrogated all her treaties with Russia, refused to pay 
further instalments of the Russian portion of the Boxer indemnity, or to 
recognize the Russian Minister or Consuls, and that the principle of extra- 
territoriality would no longer be held to apply to Russian subjects in China. 
In view of the abrogation by China of the Russo-Chinese-Mongolian treaty, 
General Tanaka considered that Mongolia would be unable to stand by 
herself and would fall again under Chinese control. 

Later, Major Cardew had a short interview with Major-General Tanaka 
Kunishigo, C.B., C.V.O., the Director of Military Intelligence. I was not 
present but Major Cardew informs me that General Tanaka told him that, 
although he could see no hope of a reconciliation between the N. and S. 
China at present, the death of Feng Kuo Changs would tend to unify 
opinion in N. China and thus might pave the way for a reconciliation. Feng 
Kuo Chang, he said, had also been bitterly Anti-Japanese, and had indeed 
financed the recent Anti-Japanese student movement to the tune of 3,000,000 
dollars. On Major Cardew remarking that Feng had always been supposed 
to be working whole-heartedly for a N. and S. reconciliation, General 
Tanaka said that while pretending to do so Feng had always been working 
up trouble in order to get into power again, and that his object in helping the 


within his sphere of influence. General Wu Chun-sheng who is stationed at Taonan with 
a large body of troops has been spoken of as a future Special Commissioner for north east 
Mongolia and even as Military Governor of one of the provinces into which the country is 
to be divided. The proposal to send Santo, the Manchu who was once Resident at Urga 
and is now in charge of the Imperial Mausolea here, back to Mongolia seems now discarded. 
Whatever may be the truth about these matters Chang Tso-lin is keeping in close touch with 
Mongolian affairs. The marriage of his daughter to the son of one of the eastern Mongol 
chiefs gives him the advantage of a matrimonial alliance in the country.’ In his covering 
despatch Sir J. Jordan commented that rumours concerning a monarchical restoration in 
Manchuria ‘continue to revive whenever Chang Tso Lin and his associates show signs of 
restlessness. ... Although the Republic has certainly failed to satisfy the hopes of the people 
of China, a Monarchist revival seems hardly to fall within the realm of practical politics 
and the struggle resolves itself into one for actual political power in which the President 
continues to remain little more than a figure-head.’ 

s M. Feng Kuo Chang, Acting President of China, 1917-18, had died on December 28, 


1919. 
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student movement had been to bring about the fall of the Peking Govern- 
ment. 
I have, &c., 
C. R. WooDROFFE 


No. 677 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewved January 22) 


No. 26 Telegraphic [172694/11/57] 


TOKYO, January 17, 1920 
My telegram No. 14.! 
Orders have been issued for despatch to Siberia of 13th Division (less one 
brigade already disembarked). 
Repeated to Vladivostock. 


1 No. 666. 


No. 678 
Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved March 1) 
No. 26 [182048/139969/10] 


PEKING, January 17, 1920 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 462' of October 13th last I have the 
honour to transmit herewith copy of a despatch' from the Acting British 
Consul-General forwarding an extract? from the Canton Times showing the 
views held by intelligent Chinese in the South in regard to the spread of 
Bolshevist doctrines to China. 

Similar opinions have been expressed in the North; and I have the honour 
to enclose herewith extracts? from the Peking and Ttentsin Times giving the 
views of leading members of the Chinese and foreign communities on this 
question. The telegrams giving the synopsis of articles that seem to have 
appeared almost simultaneously in the Matin, the Times and the Daily Mail 
urging that Japan should be given a free hand to stamp out Bolshevism in 
the Far East were received here with mixed feelings of amusement and 
annoyance—amusement that the leading journals of France and Great 
Britain should display such ignorance of the true condition of affairs in the 
Far East, and annoyance that these journals should lend themselves to such 
obvious propaganda in favour of Japanese militarism and the development 
of the pan-Asiatic programme. 

In my despatch No. 173' of April 26th, 1919, I had the honour to report 
the reasons which, in my opinion, rendered unlikely the spread of Bolshevism 
into China, and these arguments still hold good. The expression “Bolshevism’ 
is very loosely used nowadays, but to denounce under this name every 


t Not printed. 2 Not printed: see below. 
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riotous manifestation of the people from boycotts to lootings by troops or 
brigands is to misunderstand the nature of the movement which is un- 
doubtedly fermenting in this country. Civil disorders have existed in China 
from all times, but what is new is the awakening of the masses to national 
consciousness brought about by the events of the past few years. This 
awakening is at present manifesting itself in small ways, such as the boycott 
against Japanese goods which has now been intermittently maintained for 
ten months; a feeling of soreness against Great Britain as the ally, and there- 
fore accomplice of Japan; a recovery from Russia of sovereign rights on the 
borders coupled with attempts to take similar action in regard to Tibet; and 
in such matters as the demand for representation on the Municipal Council 
of the International Settlement at Shanghai. This movement is a real one 
and should not be despised, but it has nothing in common with Bolshevism. 

On the other hand, the policy advocated by the Northcliffe press would, 
if carried out, probably lead to the realisation of the scheme for the division 
of Asia between Japan and Germany much on the lines sketched in the 
alleged secret treaty} between those two countries. 

(Copies to Tokyo, India and Singapore.) 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JorDAN 


3 The Soviet journal IJsvestia had on November 22-23, 1918, published the text of an 
alleged draft for a German-Japanese secret treaty of 1918. An English text of this draft was 
printed in the Peking and Tientsin Times of April 17, 1919. On September 18, 1919, a closely 
corresponding text was published in JJ Tempo which, however, averred that the alleged 
treaty had been signed on October 2, 1918, and gave the names of the supposed signatories. 
In this connexion it was noted in Foreign Office despatch No. 176 of October 1, 1919, to 
Tokyo (repeated to Peking, Washington, Rome, Paris, Stockholm, the Hague) : “The names 
of the signatories are given in an introductory article (but not in the text of the ‘‘Treaty’’) 
as von Rosen and Renner for the Germans and Otchiai and Kato for the Japanese. Captain 
Yamamoto I.J.N., who was on the Japanese Peace Delegation, has informed the British 
Military Attaché at Rome that the writer of this introductory article had called at the 
Japanese Embassy to ask for the names of the Japanese representatives at The Hague, and 
presumably had inserted those names on his own account. 

‘As regards the authenticity of the Treaty it seems difficult to believe that the Japanese 
Govt. or the Japanese Military Party, possibly without the knowledge of their Govt., would 
have commenced negotiations and still less concluded an agreement of such a character so 
late as October 1918 when there could no longer be any doubt possible as to the military 
collapse of Germany. It also appears improbable that the Japanese Govt. would have 
entrusted such delicate and secret negotiations to a Korean. 

‘It is however conceivable that in 1916, when the ultimate victory of the Entente might 
have appeared doubtful, Japan may have entered into some tentative conversations at 
Stockholm with Germany with a view to concluding an agreement between Germany, 
Russia and Japan. The overtures probably came from the German side as both the Draft 
Treaty and the explanatory Memorandum bear every indication of having been written 
from a German standpoint. Articles 2 to 5 all confer tangible benefits on Germany while 
Japan only obtains under Article 6 a guarantee of protection against the aggressive inten- 
tions of England & America. There is nothing to shew that this Draft Treaty which is 
said to have been obtained from the German State Archives by Bolshevik emissaries in 
Berlin during the revolution in November was ever communicated to the Japanese. 

‘In any case the Japanese Delegates at the Peace Conference never shewed the slightest 
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inclination to mitigate the conditions of peace imposed on German[y], especially in the matter 
of cessions of territory, which they would have been bound to do under Article 4 of the 
alleged Treaty. 

‘It would therefore appear that the Italian newspaper has been hoaxed into purchasing 
as a genuine document a somewhat amplified version of the German Draft Agreement 
originally disclosed by the Bolsheviks to which the names of the German and Japanese 
Representatives at the Hague have been added, with a view, no doubt, of making its 
authenticity appear more plausible.’ 


No. 679 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received January 24) 
No. 25 Telegraphic [173300/16000] 10} 


PEKING, January 17, 1920 

Your telegram No. 15.! 

I have no means of ascertaining amount of British interests in Shantung 
(? railway Company) which must I imagine be very small but it is possible 
Japanese Government possess a list of shareholders. 

Belgian suggestion is probably made in connection with their negotiations 
with Japan for construction of Lanchow—Haichow Railway—see my telegram 
go1? April 1st 1918 and my despatch No. 5253 of November 22nd 191g—in 
which it is shown that Japanese aim at controlling Lanchow—Haichow Rail- 
way in order to make (Tsingtao) port for whole interior trade of China 
westward to Tibetan frontier. Japanese policy is apparently aimed at 
elimination of all foreign interests in railway preparatory to entering into 
negotiations with China. 

At a time when allied Governments are considering conditions which are 
to govern formation of New Consortium it would seem unfortunate if any 
action were taken by British interests tending to exclude Shantung Railway 
from (? any) scheme of unification (? or) international control. 

Repeated to Tokyo.‘ 


t Not printed. This telegram of January 10, 1920, to Peking had informed Sir J. Jordan 
that the ‘Belgian Government suggest that British, French and Belgian Governments should 
approach Japanese Government with a view to latter buying out non-German share- 
holders in Shantung Railway Company. Please telegraph amount of British interests in- 
volved and your views as to position of Allied shareholders.’ 

2 Not printed. 

3 No. 597. 

4 In Tokyo telegram No. 27 of January 19, 1920, Mr. Alston expressed his agreement 
with Sir J. Jordan and stated in particular: ‘It seems very inadvisable to agree to Belgian 
proposal (? which) as far as I can see would only tend to strengthen position of Japanese in 
connection with railway projects referred to in Sir J. Jordan’s despatch No. 525 [No. 597].’ 


No. 680 | 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received March 8) 


No. 18 [183727/7067/39) 


TOKYO, January 17, 1920 
My Lord, 

The official report of the exchange of ratifications of the Treaty of Peace 
with Germany reached the Japanese Government on January 12th. 

On the following day an Imperial Rescript was issued in which His 
Majesty the Emperor, while congratulating his subjects on the opening of 
a new chapter in history to be devoted to the maintenance of lasting peace, 
calls their attention to the heavy responsibilities that now fall upon them in 
common with other Allied peoples, and enjoins them to eschew luxury and 
frivolity, so that they may concentrate their efforts upon fostering the national 
strength and keeping pace with the march of civilization. 

A further Rescript was addressed to the Army and Navy, expressing His 
Majesty’s gratitude to his armed forces for their services during the War, 
and exhorting them in future likewise to do their utmost in fulfilment of their 
important duties towards the State. 

Simultaneously the Premier sent to the Heads of all Government Depart- 
ments a communication in the nature of a commentary upon the Rescripts, 
enlarging in less elevated language upon their main themes. In a passage 
of some significance Mr. Hara says, ‘Japan’s position in the world has been 
enhanced, and with it her responsibility has also increased. The condition 
of the world no longer allows independent action. Action taken by one 
country in disregard of other countries is completely inadmissible, from the 
point of view both of international morality, and of practical international 
politics. Each country must maintain harmony and co-operation with other 
countries, and Japan too must bear this well in mind.’ 

In commenting on these pronouncements the press, while each newspaper 
points a moral according to its particular creed, is unanimous in emphasizing 
the need for co-operation between Japan and the rest of the world. 

Making due allowance for the partiality of the Japanese to rhetorical 
statement in public utterance, I think these documents provide confirmation 
of the view that the events of the past five years have brought the ruling 
classes of Japan nearer to a true perspective of her strength and position in 
relation to other countries and to a realization that it is neither expedient 
nor possible for her to stand alone. 

| I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 
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No. 681 
Mr. Leggett! (Vladivostok) to Earl Curzon (Received January 24) 
No. 19 Telegraphic [173205/11/57] 


VLADIVOSTOK, January 19, 1920 

Following received from Lampson, Harbin,? January 18th. 

His Majesty’s Consul at Vladivostock telegraphs 1600 Japanese have just 
landed there to reinforce their troops at Suchan coal mines and to replace 
Americans who have already left there. 

Anti-Japanese feeling at Vladivostock is running high and is causing 
anxiety to Japanese civilian (? and) military representatives. 

Japanese Ambassador informs me that a fresh Brigade is due to arrive 
shortly to replace casualties. I understand him to mean in Trans-Baikalia. 
Japanese troops in small parties are in evidence all along (? the line) from 
Manchuria to Harbin and also westward as far as Irkutsk. 

Repeated to Peking and Tokio. 

t Temporary British Vice-Consul in Siberia. 
3 Mr. Lampson had recently arrived at Harbin from Siberia. 


No. 682 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received January 25) 
No. 29A Telegraphic [173345/124334/10] 


PEKING, January 19, 1920 

Your telegram January 12th.! 

Russian Minister here has frequently suggested to me as doyen possibility 
of making such a protest but I have always refrained from giving (? any) 
encouragement to idea. He (? fully realise)s that Allies have done all that (is) 
possible for Russia and that Mongolian question must await re-establishment 
of Russian Government. 

Russia took advantage of Chinese revolution in 1911 to oust Chinese 
influence in Mongolia, and China in turn has taken advantage of Russian 
collapse to get her own back again, and in doing so she can plead that she 
was only taking measures to safeguard her own frontier, to repel menace of 
Bolshevism, and to counter intrigues of Semenoff and his Japanese sup- 
porters. Allied intervention in Siberia has apparently ended in (? giving) 

t Not printed. This telegram No. 16 to Peking had informed Sir J. Jordan: ‘M. Sazonoff 
has addressed a note to the Allied Powers formally protesting in the name of the Russian 
Government against Chinese action in Mongolia, and violation of Sino-Russian Treaties, 
and asking them to join in protest made by Russian Minister in Peking. Russian Embassy 
in covering letter refer to telegram from Russian Minister Peking reporting decision of 
Chinese Government to annul Russian treaties and extra-territorial rights, to cease payment 
of Boxer indemnity, and to deprive Russian representative of his official character. His 
Majesty’s Government are asked to use their influence to restrain Chinese Government from 
this action.’ 
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Japan a foothold in that region and there seems no reason why we should join 
in a protest which would give her similar opening in Mongolia, and arouse 
storm of resentment in this country. 

China is peacefully inclined and will remain so if Allies will treat her 
fairly. But Bolshevik scare is being sadly over-worked by Japanese propa- 
ganda in London and Paris and immoral messages emanating from the 
Times and Daily Mail are doing much mischief. Best defence against Bolshe- 
vism in China would be elimination of militarists who would have never 
attained their present position but for Japanese financial support. 

Russian Minister has often consulted me about his own position, and I 
have always advised him to let well alone. China has treated him with 
extraordinary generosity and continues to pay him a large portion of Boxer 
indemnity which all other Powers have (? remitt)ed. (? There has been) 
some (? agitation) in press about annulment of Russian Treaties and aboli- 
tion of ex-territorial rights but so far Chinese have taken no action of the kind. 


No. 683 
Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received January 23) 
No. 27 Telegraphic [173049/8369/10] 


PEKING, January 19, 1920 

My telegram No. 15.! 

Japanese Minister has now received instructions (similar to?) those which 
I have received from you. United States Chargé d’Affaires has (again?) 
telegraphed to his Government for instructions to enable him to act with his 
three colleagues.? 

Repeated to Tokio. 

t No. 667. 

2 The substance of this telegram was transmitted to Mr. Lindsay in Foreign Office 


telegram No. 98 of January 27, 1920, to Washington. That telegram concluded: ‘Please 
urge them [U.S. Government] to act accordingly without delay.’ 
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Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received January 22) 
No. 29 Telegraphic [172651/8369/10] 
TOKYO, January 20, 1920 
My telegram No. 18.! 
(? I asked) Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday whether he had sent 
necessary instructions to (? Pekin.) 
His Excellency reminded me on January 12th he had signified his willing- 
ness to do so on condition that, having (? regard to) strained conditions of 
Chinese finance and to request for funds by January 16th, proposed loan of 


! No. 673. 
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five million pounds should in any case be concluded by end of present Lunar 
calendar year. .. .2_ (On January 12th His Excellency had used (? word) 
‘immediately’ in view of approaching Chinese New Year.) Japanese 
Minister at Peking had accordingly (? been) directed to take necessary action 
with representatives concerned on lines of British proposal (? and) . . .3 re- 
ported that British and French representatives had approached him on the 
subject, Japanese Government have instructed him to enter immediately 
into discussion with his (? colleagues) as to actual conditions of projected 
loan upon basis of communications that have already passed between British 
and Japanese Governments on the subject. 

I have since received written communication from Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to this effect. I took opportunity to mention to Minister for Foreign 
Affairs instructions (contained in your telegram No. (? 7)4 to Sir J. Jordan) 
sent to French Minister Peking, and to enquire whether similar instructions 
had been sent to Mr. Obata at the tme. His Excellency did not recollect 
having been requested to do so. I understood from your telegram that 
Japanese Ambassador in London had been communicated with.5 

French Ambassador has supported representations which I made on receipt 
of your telegram No. 16.6 

2 The text here is uncertain. It was correctly suggested on the filed copy that the date 
‘Feb: 19th’ (the end of the Chinese year) should be inserted. 

3 The text here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. . . proposal and having reported’, 
&c. (Tokyo Archives). 4 No. 654. 

S With reference to this paragraph Foreign Office telegram No. 33 of January 24, 1920, 
to Tokyo repeated Foreign Office telegram No. 8 thither, for which see No. 654, note 2. 
Mr. Alston replied in Tokyo telegram No. 37 of January 26 (received January 31) : ‘Regret 
that through (? inadvertence) non receipt of your telegram No. 8 was not reported. Matter 
(? explained) to Japanese Government.’ 

6 No. 664. In this connexion Mr. Alston added in Tokyo despatch No. 27 of January 21 


(received March 8: not printed) : “The United States Ambassador has had no communica- 
tion from his Government on the subject.’ 


No. 685 
Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received January 24) 
No. 30 Telegraphic [173346/11/57] 
PEKING, January 20, 1920 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Chinese Government have asked me officially for information as to attitude 
they should adopt towards situation in Siberia, and as to policy of Allies 
towards Russia. They are very uneasy about Manchuria, and fate of Chinese 
Eastern Railway in the event of withdrawal of all (? Allies except) Japan.? 

I should be grateful for any information (? you can give) me. 

t Not printed. 

2 Sir J. Jordan further reported in Peking telegram No. 47 of January 28, 1920 (received 
February 1): 

‘On January 17th General Horvat announced his assumption of full administrative 
powers over Russians in Chinese Eastern Railway area. Wai-chiao Pu yesterday addressed 
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to me what appears to be an identic note, officially refusing to recognise this action on the 
following grounds :— 

‘1. Chinese Eastern Railway area on Chinese territory. China alone has powers of 
government therein. 

‘2. General Horvat’s duties being connected with management of railway, he is not 
empowered to assume administrative functions. 

‘3. According to railway agreement China is responsible for protection of Chinese and 
foreigners in railway area.’ 


No. 686 
Str 7. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved Fanuary 25) 


No. 31 Telegraphic [173347/4004/r10] 
PEKING, January 20, 1920 

Your telegram 13.! 

I saw Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday, and handed (? him) 
memorandum embodying substance of your instructions regarding Tibetan 
question. I dwelt at length upon deplorable impression which breaking off 
of negotiations had produced and I also spoke about my own movements in 
the sense of last sentence of your telegram. 

Acting Minister, who is merely marking time pending return of Minister 
Luchengh-Siang from Europe, made no reply beyond saying he would submit 
memorandum to his Government but his attitude gave little hope that pro- 
posal would be favourably entertained at present. 

As regards my departure he said His Majesty’s Government already knew 
through Chinese Minister, London, sentiments of Chinese Government on 
the subject.2 

An appeal which President (? made to) me to-day regarding position in 
Siberia as affecting Manchuria gave me an opportunity of reminding him 
that he could not expect much assistance from us while Tibetan question 
remained unsettled. 

Sent to India. 

t No. 659. 

2 In this connexion Sir J. Jordan was informed in Foreign Office despatch No. 70 of 
February 7, 1920, to Peking: ‘The Chinese Minister called at the Foreign Office on 23rd 
January to express on behalf of his Government their regret at your impending departure 
from Peking. On a previous occasion the Chinese Government had begged that you might 
be allowed to return, but this time they understood that your departure was final. They 
realised that you had been a very good friend to China and they were grieved to lose you. 
Mr. Sze was informed that, as he supposed, there was no question of your returning or 
prolonging your stay. Indeed, the attitude of the Chinese Government in the matter of 
Tibet had made it useless for you to stay. Mr. Sze was also given to understand that it was 
quite possible that Mr. Alston would not proceed to Peking immediately after your de- 
parture.’ 
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No. 687 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received January 25) 
No. 30 Telegraphic [173660/394/10} 
TOKYO, January 21[20], 1920 

My telegram No. 19.! 

I handed Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday Note containing substance 
of repetition of your telegram No. 18.2 His Excellency on reading it (?,) 
observed fact that Chinese were allowed to retain arms already delivered 
by Italy while Japanese merchants had not been allowed to deliver any, had 
incensed the latter and accounted for use of word condoning in his com- 
munication to me of December goth. I replied that Japanese merchants 
though more numerous were not worse off than British firms [firm] who had 
been refused permission to deliver arms to Canton Government and asked 
what he suggested to bring Italians into line. (? His Excellency’s) idea 
was apparently to permit Japanese to deliver their goods but to tell Chinese 
they must not use them. I did not treat this as a serious proposal. 

As regards Vickers contract Minister for Foreign Affairs enquired whether 
it was not true that French (? had) entered protest on the ground that it 
conflicted with a French agreement of third year of Chinese Republic which 
was binding for ten years. I said that I had not heard of this though I 
believed United States Chargé d’Affaires, Pekin, had made a protest on 
behalf of local American . . . (? .) His Excellency promised to examine 
whole matter at once. 

t Not printed. In this telegram of January 13, 1920 (received January 15), Mr. Alston 
had reported that on the previous day he had received No. 665 in a mutilated text, but had 
given the gist of the telegram at once to the Japanese Foreign Minister, who had ‘observed 
that Japanese merchants who were already incensed at action of Italians were further 
irritated at Vickers loan especially as his information from Chinese sources was that these 
commercial aeroplanes could be converted to military purposes at any moment’. 


2 No. 665 (cf. note 1 above). In this connexion Mr. Alston further reported in Tokyo 
telegram No. 80 of March 2, 1920 (received next day): ‘French Ambassador has received 


instructions to support my representations.’ 3 Tokyo Archives. 
4 The text here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘, .. American interests’. 
No. 688 


Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received Fanuary 26) 
No. 35 Telegraphic [173658/394/ 10] 
PEKING, January 21, 1920 
Tokio telegram No. 30! (? penultimate paragraph). 
Newspaper stated some days ago that French Legation had entered such 
a protest and although I have no official confirmation of report I think it 1s 
important (? if omitted)? true. 
Repeated to Tokyo. 
' No. 687. 


2 The text here is uncertain. It was suggested on the filed copy that this phrase should 
read ‘, .. it is possibly true’ or ‘. . . it is probably true’. 
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No. 689 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received Fanuary 26) 
No. 31 Telegraphic [173642/16000/r0} 

TOKYO, January 21 [20], 1920 
I asked Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs today whether various Press 
reports as to Japanese proposals in regard to Shantung being made to China 
were correct. He replied that Japanese Minister had so far only been in- 
structed to inform Chinese Government that now that Treaty of Peace had 
been ratified Japanese Government were ready to open negotiations . . .! 
them to appoint Delegates. He was afraid however that instead of meeting 
their proposal in a frank and open manner (? Chinese) would resort to their 

usual methods of procrastination. 


t The text here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘... negotiations and to request them’, 
&c. (Tokyo Archives). 


No. 690 
Lord Hardinge to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 


No. 29 Telegraphic [170856/394/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 22, 1920 

Your telegram No. 19.! 

Vickers have furnished following statement. 

Vimy aeroplanes being sent to China are strictly commercial machines 
and are arranged for passenger seats and mail carrying. To fit them for 
machine guns or bombs would, if possible at all, involve more reconstruction 
than could be done in China. 

If Japanese Government would like Japanese Military Attaché to see 
aeroplanes Vickers have no objection.? 

Please inform Japanese Government and repeat to Peking. 

Repeat[ed] to Washington No. 76. 

¥ See No. 687, note 1. 

2 Mr. Alston was further informed in Foreign Office telegram No. 49 of February 13, 
1920, to Tokyo: ‘Japanese Ambassador has declined with thanks offer for Military Attaché 
to inspect aeroplanes stating that it is unnecessary since His Majesty’s Government consider 
Vickers’ assurances sufficient.’ 


No. 691 
Lord Hardinge to Sir J. Jordan (Peking) 
No. 24 Telegraphic [171837/8369/r10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 22, 1920 
Your tel{egram] No. 21.! 
We are fully alive to difficulties of enforcing disbandment in case of present 


t No. 674. 
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small loan, but one of our objects has been to get the principle of disband- 
ment admitted by Japanese and endorsed in the loan contract, in order that 
before time arrives for a large Consortium loan Chinese may realise that 
unless disbandment is to be seriously undertaken no money will be available. 
Moreover, Chinese Gov[ernmen]t must realise that terms offered by the 
consortium will be less onerous than in the case of loans from private financial 
groups unsupported by their Governments. 

You should concert with your colleagues in informing Chinese Gov(ern- 
men]t of the terms of the loan and of our intention to see that they are 
observed. Repeat to Tokio.? 


2 In a Foreign Office memorandum of January 22, 1920, the American Embassy in 
London was informed of the correspondence embodied in Nas. 654, 674 and 691: cf. Papers 
relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1920, vol. i, pp. 621—2. 


No. 692 
Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved March 15) 
No. 37 [F 150/150/70] 


PEKING, January 22, 1920 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to enclose a note! on the Kiukiang Nanchang Railway, 
a Chinese undertaking in the Yangtse Valley, which has fallen under com- 
plete Japanese control in consequence of loans from the Taiwan Bank 
amounting to Yen 7,500,000, and on which Japanese cargo is reported on 
good authority to enjoy a special rebate of some 25%. 
I have, &c., 
J. N. Jorpan 


' Not printed. This note of even date on the Kiukiang Railway (cf. No. 444) by the 
Commercial Secretary in H.M. Legation at Peking stated in particular: “The receipts for 
passenger fares and freight charges amount on an average to $1,200 daily. But the company 
is unable to pay its way, and the salaries of its employees are invariably some three months 
in arrears. In order to obtain further advances from the Taiwan Bank to meet the payment 
of staff salaries, coal and other current bills the company has been obliged to hand over 
50% of its daily takings to the Bank, which has its own men on the railway and at the rail- 
way station to supervise and control operations and receipts. The practical control of the 
Nan-Hsiin Railway is in the hands of the Taiwan Bank which utilizes that control entirely 
for the furtherance of Japanese interests.’ 


No. 693 
Sir 7. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recewved March 15) 


No. 36 [F 149/2/10] 


PEKING, January 22, 1920 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a despatch from the Acting 
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British Consul-General at Mukden reporting on Japanese economic activities 
in Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia. 
I have, &c., 
J. N. JORDAN 


ENcLosure IN No. 693 
Mr. Coales (Mukden) to Sir F. Jordan (Peking) 


No. 5 
MUKDEN, January 17, 1920 
Sir, 

The Peking and Tientsin Times of January 16th publishes a paragraph 
alluding to the flotation by Baron Okura of a Sino-Japanese company for 
the development of cattle raising in Manchuria and Mongolia. I learn from 
a trustworthy source that the project is the outcome of a visit made by Baron 
Okura to this city in November last year. He had long conferences with 
Chang Tso-lin and while succeeding in this failed in another project of 
electrifying the Mukden tramways. Apparently the cattle-raising project 
was put through without the assistance of the Japanese Consulate General 
here. The company has not yet been organised but it is intended that the 
capital shall be 10,000,000 yen. It is believed that Chang Tso-lin is financially 
interested. The scene of its activities will be the country east of Cheng- 
chiatun (Liaoyuan hsien) at the end of the branch line from Szepingkai, and 
a large tract of grazing land has been designated. The business will be cattle 
raising and sheep farming, but, though the Liao valley in that part is, accord- 
ing to Jgpanese, suitable for rice farming the company will not engage 
in that. 

The other project alluded to is no doubt the Manshu Kwankyo Kabushiki 
Kwaisha, a company, in which Baron Okura is apparently not interested, 
now being floated in Tokyo. Its objects are rice cultivation in Manchuria 
and allied trades. The Tairiku Nicht Nicht, a Japanese paper published here, 
of January 7th stated that the first meeting was held at Tokyo on December 
25th last, when the articles of association were settled. A number of persons 
in Tokyo, Osaka, Korea and Manchuria, nearly all Japanese are named as 
promoters. The capital is to be 20,000,000 yen. The head offices will be at 
Tokyo and Mukden. The shares will be allotted as follows :—100,000 to the 
Chinese group, 60,000 to the Korean group, 60,000 to the Japanese in 
Manchuria, 50,000 to the Nishimiya interests, 30,000 to the Chu-nichi 
Jitsukyo, 30,00[0] to the Arai interests, 30,000 to the Tosho Jitsukyo, 20,000 
reserved and 20,000 to the promoters. The objects are stated to be 1., 
Management of lands and irrigation works; 2., management of lands held 
in trust; 3., Designing of irrigation works and contracting for them; 4., loans 
on real property; 5., sale and loan of fertilizers and agricultural implements 
and seeds; 6., Rice cleaning; 7., loans for agricultural enterprises and the 
financing of the trade in agricultural produce; 8., other allied business. 

The cultivation of rice in Southern Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia has 
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recently been the subject of almost daily comment in the local Japanese 
dailies. There has been a certain amount of rice cultivation by Japanese with 
Korean labour for some years in the stretch of country between Mukden and 
Kaiyuan and probably further south by but [sic] I have as yet had no means 
of gauging its extent. Land suitable for rice cultivation is found in the marshy 
tracts bordering the Liao River and its tributaries in Eastern Mongolia and 
Manchuria, and a newspaper report makes the Japanese Consul at Hsir- 
mintun estimate the suitable rice land at over 2,000,000 acres. 

The new Company will no doubt operate under the privileges granted in 
the Treaty embodying the 21 demands of 1915. Whether it has actually 
received the approval of the Chinese I am unaware. 

I have, &c., 


O. R. Coates 


No. 694 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved January 29) 


No. 33 Telegraphic [174568/11/57] 
TOKYO, January 23, 1920 

Following from Military Attaché. 

Following telegraphic instructions have béen sent to Commander-in-Chief 
of Japanese Expeditionary Force in Siberia and have been communicated to 
Allied Military Attachés. 

‘When our troops were originally despatched to Siberia we declared that 
our main object in doing so was to render assistance to Czech forces. That 
object remains unchanged. Consequently our troops must make every 
endeavour to facilitate repatriation of Czechs. In the event of any attempt 
being made to hinder their movements even if such opposition comes from 
Russian or Semenoff Forces it must be suppressed by Japanese Army with 
all its power.’ 

Japanese Minister of War is anxious that above instructions should be 
generally known in order to avoid possibility of misunderstandings such as 
have occurred between Japanese, Czechs and Semenoff. Message from 
Military Attaché ends. He request(s that?) it may be communicated to the 
War Office. 

Public opinion as reflected in the Press seems favourable to withdrawal 
of Japanese forces from Siberia but it is generally believed that military 
authorities are averse for the present at all events from a decision in this sense. 

Repeated to Vladivostock. 
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No. 695 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved March 8) 


No. 33 [F 67/67/23] 


TOKYO, January 23, 1920 
My Lord, 

With reference to your Lordship’s telegram No. 313! of June 28th last 
informing me of the approaching visit of Major E. L. Piesse, I have the 
honour to report that that officer arrived in Tokyo last month and at once 
put himself in touch with this Embassy. He informed me that though 
travelling as an army officer he was to resume his pre-war civilian status on 
his return to Australia, where he was to take charge of the Pacific branch of 
the Department of the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, to whom he 
was to act as adviser on external matters affecting countries situated on the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. He consequently desired the fullest possible 
information on all aspects of Japan’s foreign policy, for which purpose he 
suggested that he should consult the archives of this Embassy, making notes 
on matters which appeared of sufficient interest. 

As it seemed of doubtful expediency to permit a gentleman with whom I 
was quite unacquainted and who, though now in the employment of the 
Australian Government, seemed uncertain how long he was likely to remain 
in it, to have unrestricted access to the archives of His Majesty’s Embassy, 
including confidential minutes, whilst the very reduced staff with which the 
Embassy has had to be carried on for a long time past precluded the solution 
of detailing a member of the Chancery to find and show to him the particular 
papers for as many hours as he cared to devote to reading them, I was 
obliged to refer the matter to Your Lordship in my telegram No. 511! of the 
23rd ultimo. The reply received in your telegram, No. 542! of the 31st 
ultimo did not remove all doubts as to whether the discretion of Major Piesse 
could absolutely be relied upon, even in the case of his going out of office 
with the present Australian Government: but, as he did not again raise the 
question of being allowed to search the archives and take notes unrestrictedly, 
and in view of the recommendations of the Australian Government, the 
difficulty was solved by his having practically daily conversations with 
members of my staff, and being freely shown papers bearing upon particular 
questions with regard to which he desired information. I understand that 
he was quite satisfied with the information given him and with the consider- 
able amount of time devoted to him by members of the Embassy. 

I mentioned Major Piesse’s arrival to the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in order that there should be no misunderstanding as to his presence here; 
and Mr. Shimidzu, the Japanese Consul-General in Sydney, happening to 
be in Tokyo, I assented to a suggestion that he should introduce Major Piesse 
to Mr. Hanihara on the understanding that anything that the former might 
say should be understood to be purely personal. 


t Not printed. 
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I have the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith copies of the 
following papers with which Major Piesse has been good enough to supply 
me :— 

1. A Memorandum of his conversation with Mr. Shimidzu on December 
24th. 

2. A Memorandum of his conversation with Mr. Hanihara on December 
25th. 

3. A letter addressed by him to the Secretary to the Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth on the 13th instant. 

4. A Memorandum sent to him by Mr. Hanihara in reply to that of 
December 25th. 

Your Lordship will observe that Major Piesse is not exaggerating when he 
says that he spoke to these Japanese officials with ‘frankness’. 

It is doubtless desirable that Australia and Japan should get to know one 
another better and that officials of the two countries should obtain at first 
hand information as to the sentiments and aspirations of one another; and 
though Japanese officials will doubtless at first be surprised at the discovery 
that Australia is beginning to develop a foreign policy of her own, and also 
perhaps at the bluntness with which Australian sentiments are often expressed 
by the public men of the Commonwealth, the result may well be to bring 
home clearly to Japanese official circles a juster view of the light in which 
Japanese policy is regarded in a part of the British Empire which is so closely 
affected by the course of events in this part of the world. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


ENCLosuRE 1? IN No. 695 
Conversation between Mayor Ptesse and Mr. Shimidzu, December 24, 1919 


I called this morning at the Gwai-mu-sho (Foreign Office) and saw 
Mr. Shimidzu, consul-general for Japan at Sydney, who is at present on 
leave. 

Mr. Shimidzu asked about my journey from Australia to Japan. I told 
him the places I had visited, and spoke of business in connection with German 
prisoners of war. 

He then asked me about my plans for my stay in Tokyo. I said I should 
give some time to the study of the Japanese language, and that I hoped also 
to meet any Japanese officials who were specially interested in Australia. 
I recalled what I had told Mr. Shimidzu in Sydney on the rst July last, in 
regard to my appointment to the charge of the Pacific Branch of the Prime 
Minister’s Department. I said I should of course take any opportunities to 
gain information that would assist me in this post, and that the Government 
had instructed me to endeavour to meet Japanese officials concerned with 
Australian affairs. Personal acquaintance and friendly discussion, I said, 


2 The texts of all the enclosures below are filed only in the form of Confidential Print. 
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were a sound foundation for a good understanding and the avoidance of 
difficulties. 

Mr. Shimidzu said he would endeavour to arrange for me to see the Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the head of the Political Branch of the 
Department. 

He said that during his visit to Japan he had addressed meetings and taken 
other opportunities to explain the Australian attitude to Japan, in the hope 
of removing misunderstandings. The Gwai-mu-sho was anxious to cultivate 
the best relations with Australia, and to instruct Japanese opinion in regard 
to Australian policy. On the side of Australia also, however, he ventured to 
think, some work of instruction of opinion was desirable. I agreed that a 
better knowledge of Japan would be an advantage in the discussion in 
Australia of our relations with the Far East. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 695 


Note of Statements made by Major E. L. Piesse in a Conversation with Mr. Hanihara, 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. S. Shimidzu, Consul-General for Japan at 
Sydney, December 25, 1919 


Major Piesse said he appreciated very much the courtesy shown him by 
Mr. Hanihara in receiving him, for he had no mission from the Common- 
wealth to the Japanese Government, and had no right to expect that a busy 
official would find time to talk with him. 

His business in the East had been, in the first place, for the Defence 
Department in connection with enemy prisoners, but the Commonwealth 
Government had instructed him, when he had finished this business, to come 
to Japan and had arranged for him to discuss with the staff of the British 
Embassy any matters that were of special interest to Australia in its relations 
with Japan. 

He had no authority to discuss the policy which the Australian Govern- 
ment might adopt in regard to any questions now pending with Japan, and 
in fact he had not been informed what that policy was likely to be. He was, 
however, authorised to meet any Japanese officials who might care to see him, 
and to discuss generally with them the relations of the two countries. 

He had learned from Mr. Shimidzu that Mr. Hanihara would like to talk 
with him about the relations of Australia and Japan, and if Mr. Hanihara 
could now spare the time he would be glad, in a personal and unofficial 
Capacity, to make a short statement to him about the chief events that had 
occurred between the two countries, with the object of showing what had led 
up to the present attitude of Australia towards Japan, which unfortunately 
was not quite cordial. With Mr. Hanihara’s permission he would speak from 
an aide-mémoire which he had brought with him. 


Relations prior to Federation (1901) 


Prior to 1890 the two countries had little to do with one another. Very few 
Japanese had come to Australia, and trade was small. 
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In the early nineties the good fortune of a party of Japanese pearlers living 
at Thursday Island, who drew the winning horse in a large sweepstake on the 
Melbourne Cup, attracted attention in Japan, and Japanese began to come 
in larger numbers. By the end of the century there were over 4,000 in 
Australia. 

Following a large immigration of Chinese, a topic on which public opinion 
was much excited, the influx of Japanese gave rise to agitation for restriction 
of immigration of peoples, who by reason of their less expensive manner of 
life, were able to work for lower wages than white workmen required. The 
result was the passing by all the States of legislation to restrict immigration. 


The Immigration Restriction Act 1901 

Immediately after the establishment of the Commonwealth, the Act of the 
State Parliaments was superseded by a uniform law made by the Federal 
Parliament. It was the passing of this Act and the discussions to which it 
gave rise that perhaps first attracted the adverse attention of Japan to 
Australian affairs. 

In the administration of this Act, every effort had been made to confine its 
operation to the objects for which it had been passed. With this end in view 
an arrangement had been made with the Japanese Government in 1905, by 
which Japanese merchants, tourists and students, in possession of passports, 
were dispensed from the test authorised by the Act. This arrangement was 
still in force; its effect was almost the same as, although in form it differed 
from, the arrangement which existed between Japan and the United States, 
commonly known as the ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’.? 


Relations from 1901-1910 

During the first ten years of the Commonwealth, matters contributed to 
produce in Australia a state of some anxiety about Japan. 

The first of these was the Japanese question on the Pacific Coast. This 
produced a reverberation in Australia, where the writings of the United 
States authors who roused American feeling against Japan were widely read. 

This anxiety was increased by the writings of Japanese chauvinists, who 
advocated a southward expansion of Japan. 

A third factor was the activity in Australia of Japanese who collected in- 
formation on matters that could not interest a foreign Power unless it planned 
an invasion or occupation of Australia. The Commonwealth Government 
had knowledge of these activities, which occurred mainly about the years 
1907 to 1910; it did not, however, have any information which definitely 
connected these Japanese with persons outside Australia. Suspicion of the 
scope and objects of these activities became widespread, and great resent- 
ment was aroused, not merely against individual Japanese, but against 
Japan itself. 

3 For the Japanese-American Gentleman’s Agreement of 1907 concerning immigration 
see Thomas A. Bailey, Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese-American Crises (California, 1934), 
pp. 165-6. 
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The feelings thus produced reached their height about 1910. At that time, 
many newspapers wrote in the strongest terms about the supposed aggressive 
designs of Japan. Such expressions of opinion did not now appear, and many 
Australians looking back now at the newspaper campaign of ten years ago, 
would regret the terms in which it had been conducted. 

After 1910, and until the outbreak of the European war, more attention 
was given to European troubles than to the Pacific. 


Feelings during the War 1914-18 


The instant participation of Japan in the war, and the assistance given in 
escort of the first convoy of Australian troops, brought about during the first 
few months of the war, a much warmer feeling towards Japan than had 
existed for many years previously. 

The Japanese occupation of the islands north of the Equator¢ in September 
and October 1914 caused anxiety as soon as it became known to the public. 
It was not seen that these islands were required by Japan for her own defence, 
and their commercial value was trifling; their occupation seemed then to 
point to some aggressive purpose. But it was supposed by the public that 
the question of ultimate disposal would be for the Peace Conference, when 
Australia could state her case; if it had been known that an agreement 
existed under which Japan was to be supported in her claim for these islands,5 
anxiety among the public would have been much greater. 

Japan’s policy in China in 1915 was of course known to the Common- 
wealth Government. Fearing the bad effect on Australian opinion of any 
discussion of this policy in the aspect in which it appeared to Western 
opinion, the Government imposed a rigid censorship. This censorship, 
besides much restriction of the press, involved such drastic action as the 
prosecution of a member of Parliament for a speech made during the 
conscription referendum of 1916, and the suppression of reports of speeches 
made in Parliament itself. The result was that few Australians realised the 
effect of Japan’s policy in China. Now, however, this policy as well as 
Japan’s policy in China during the last two years, in the light in which it 1s 
usually presented by Western writers, is widely known and has caused 
distrust of Japan more widespread perhaps than had ever existed previously. 

The circulation in Australia of extracts from the writing of Japanese 
Imperialists, such as Kayahara and Takekoshi, who advocate expansion to 
the south, and have even named Australia as a field in which Japanese arms 
can win fresh laurels has had its natural effect. The Government did its best 
to stop the circulation of this matter, which it was supposed came from 
German sources, but it was widely distributed in political circles, and 
especially at conferences of the Labour Party. 

Finally, the events of the Peace Conference have given rise to further 
anxiety. 

The Japanese proposal in regard to the removal of restrictions on immi- 


4 i.e. the former German colonies of the Mariana, Marshall and Caroline Islands. 
5 See Introductory Note. 
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gration,® seemed to threaten what most Australians regard as an absolutely 
vital policy. 

Further, the Japanese request for the absolute ownership of the Pacific 
islands, and even the modified request for a mandatory administration, 
startled Australian opinion which was unaware of the arrangements made 
by the Governments, and which could see no reason why Japan should desire 
these islands. Australia herself did not want the islands, and was quite pre- 
pared for international administration, but there was great anxiety about 
their passing into the hands of a Power so well equipped for modern war as 
Japan. 

Minor factors that have tended against, rather than towards, cordiality of 
relations have arisen from trade questions. Such are: the poor quality 
(although there are conspicuous exceptions) of some classes of Japanese goods 
sold in Australia; breaches of contract by Japanese merchants; and the 
counterfeiting of trade-marks. As long as the practice of counterfeiting trade- 
marks continues it is impossible to hope for full cordiality in trade relations. 

Australians are not able to estimate the influence in Japanese policy of 
Japanese Imperialists. They have watched the development of Japan since 
the Russo-Japanese war at the expense of her neighbours. They know that 
this development was in accordance with the previously enunciated policy 
of Japanese Imperialists outside the Government; they do not know to what 
extent in future the Imperialists who have preached southward expansion 
may be able to influence Japan’s policy. 

They welcome assurances such as Japanese statesmen con[n]Jected with the 
Foreign Office have often given of the pacific intentions of Japan; but they 
have less anxiety about the attitude of the Foreign Office than of other 
branches of the Government, and they do not know to what extent in future 
the latter may guide Japan’s policy. 

Further they have observed with some concern the lack of restraint in the 
Japanese press in the discussion of foreign affairs. The temper of the press 
seems often to indicate a readiness for an aggressive policy in the Pacific. 

Although there is this anxiety about Japanese policy Major Piesse said, he 
thought he could say with confidence that this did not affect the attitude of 
Australians towards individual Japanese who came to visit or live among 
them. In his experience the attitude of Australians to the individual Japanese 
gentleman was entirely courteous and friendly. In evidence of this, he could 
refer to the hospitality, private as well as public, shown to Japanese naval 
cadets; the courtesies shown in commercial clubs to Japanese merchants; 
and the absence of any discourtesies or indignities in hotels, railway travelling 
and the like, such as had occurred in other countries. This feeling of friendli- 
ness towards individual Japanese indicated, he felt sure, a readiness for the 
most cordial relations between the Governments of Australia and Japan. 

The last thing that Australia was looking for was any sort of trouble in the 

6 Cf. the statement made by Baron Makino at the fifth plenary session of the Peace 


Conference on April 28, 1919: Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: tht 
Paris Peace Conference 1919, vol. iii, pp. 289 ff. 
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Pacific. She had her hands full at home, and had no wish for any difficulties 
abroad. She wished for nothing better than to have no need to make pre- 
parations for defence, and any aggressive use of her forces was unthinkable. 

This was all he had to say about the general relations of Australia and 
Japan. Of particular questions pending between the Governments he had no 
authority to speak at all, but if Mr. Hanihara cared to hear the views of an 
individual Australian citizen on the principal of those questions, the control 
of immigration, he would be glad to state his personal views. 

The case for restriction of immigration would be put by most Australians 
on two grounds. 

First and most important. Economic. The reasons for this need no stress- 
ing, for they are just the same as justify Japan’s restriction of the employment 
of Chinese labourers. 

Second. We say that self-Government is of very little value to a country 
unless the country can determine what shall be the future constitution of its 
population, for on that may depend the whole character of its future life. 
We, therefore, say that the Japanese claim that people of all countries should 
be able to enter and live and rear families in all other countries is inadmissible. 
We do not suppose that the Japanese themselves would be prepared to admit 
such a claim by the white races if these threatened to enter Japan in such 
numbers as would modify the character of the Japanese population. 

If Japanese came to Australia in large numbers, they would either marry 
with their own women, and tend to form isolated and self-contained com- 
munities, or they would inter-marry with us. | 

If they formed isolated communities we should judge, from the experience 
of the Pacific coast of America, and of other countries where colonies of 
Japanese have settled, that the ultimate result would be bad both for Japan 
and the country settled in. Instead of freedom of entry tending to remove 
international troubles, it would rather tend to produce them. 

If they inter-married, we do not know what the racial result would be. It 
might be an improvement on either of the existing stocks, or it might not; 
the result is so doubtful that we prefer not to try the experiment. 

If referring thus briefly to the racial aspect of this question, he would like 
to say, if it did not seem impertinent even to mention this aspect, that there 
was no question about the relative superiority of the races. Few Australians 
would presume to say, nor would those who had had sufficient experience of 
Eastern races consider they were justified in thinking, that the white race 
was superior to the coloured races of the Far East. But there are differences, 
and we think that at the present stage of the world, it is better we should not 
mix racially nor subject ourselves to the dangers that might come from 
economic competition of workers. 

With regard to the privileges of Japanese living in Australia, Major Piesse 
said that Japanese merchants, tourists and students are welcomed in Australia. 
Those who settled temporarily in Australia found themselves subject to fewer 
restrictions and disabilities than did foreigners resident in Japan. The 
privileges of a Japanese in Australia in regard to such matters as land owner- 
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ship, mining, coastal shipping, recourse to law courts, succession to property 
on death, were substantially greater than the privileges in the like matters of 
a British subject resident in Japan. 

Further, the restrictions on such Japanese labourers as are in Australia are 
less extensive than the restrictions imposed by Japan on foreign labourers in 
Japan. 

Finally, in regard to the Japanese claim for a field for expansion, which 
was sometimes advanced against Australia, he would like to say that Japan 
had other outlets, not only in her own territory and in territory near at hand 
where she had special treaty rights in regard to agricultural settlement, but 
in South America where there were large unoccupied areas and where 
Japanese settlers were welcomed. 

Australia, however, did not think that in any event such a claim should be 
made by Japan against her. For half the period during which Australia had 
been in course of development by British settlers, Japan had voluntarily 
remained isolated from the rest of the world, for a large part of the other half 
of this period she had had little interest in outside affairs. During all this 
time British settlers had spent their lives in making Australia what it now 
was, and their descendants considered that they were entitled to say what 
should be the course of its future development. Further, Australia might 
soon be required as an outlet for the White races. The United States were 
no longer so ready to receive immigrants as they had hitherto been; the 
spaces still available in Canada, in which Europeans could live in comfort, 
were becoming contracted; and it seemed likely that soon there would be 
a much greater need for an outlet for Europeans in Australia. 

In conclusion, Major Piesse again thanked Mr. Hanihara for his courtesy 
in receiving him and in allowing him to speak with entire frankness. If 
Mr. Hanihara or any of his staff cared, in return, to tell him of the matters 
which seemed to Japan to be wrong in Australia’s attitude and policy, he 
would be very grateful, and would take an opportunity of letting the Com- 
monwealth Government know their views, while he would himself endeavour, 
by further discussion during his visit to Tokyo, to contribute to the removal 
of any cause of misunderstanding or friction. 

Mr. Hanihara said there was much in what Major Piesse had said that was 
open to comment and criticisms from the Japanese point of view. In parti- 
cular was it necessary to correct wrong impressions of Japan’s policy in 
China. He would make some reply to Major Piesse, but he thought it 
better to take time to consider what he would say. If he could have a sum- 
mary of what had been said, he would have a reply prepared, of course in 
a quite unofficial way, and would be pleased .to give Major Piesse another 
interview. 

Major Piesse undertook to prepare a summary of his statement and to 
leave it with Mr. Shimidzu for Mr. Hanihara. 

(Copy handed to Mr. Shimidzu the 31st December, 1919.) 
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ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 695 
Letter from Mayor Piesse to Australian Government 


I have to report than [sic] on the 24th December I called on Mr. 
Shimidzu, consul-general for Japan at Sydney, who is at present working in 
the Foreign Office at Tokyo. A note of the conversation’ that took place 
between us, so far as it related to public affairs, is attached. 

Shortly after I left him, Mr. Shimidzu telephoned to give me an appoint- 
ment to see Mr. Hanihara, Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Hanihara 
is not a member of the Cabinet, but is a permanent public servant holding 
a post corresponding to that of Permanent Under-Secretary of State in the 
British Foreign Office. 

Immediately after I had obtained this appointment, I went to inform 
Mr. Alston, British Chargé d’Affaires. Mr. Alston told me that in the in- 
terval he had himself seen Mr. Hanihara, had told him of my visit to Tokyo, 
and had proposed himself to bring me to see Mr. Hanihara. On learning 
from Mr. Hanihara that Mr. Shimidzu had already arranged an appointment, 
Mr. Alston had been good enough to say that any statement I made when 
introduced by Mr. Shimidzu might be taken as if he himself had introduced 
me, and to ask Mr. Hanihara to speak to me with entire frankness. 

I asked Mr. Alston’s advice as to how I should speak myself, and obtained 
his concurrence in my speaking with frankness of Australia’s feelings towards 
Japan. 

A summary of the statement I made to Mr. Hanihara is attached. My 
interview lasted nearly an hour, during the greater part of which I spoke 
without any interruption from Mr. Hanihara. He put only one question to 
me while I was speaking, namely, to ask me to repeat my statement of the 
dates between which acts of espionage had occurred in Australia. After we 
had finished talking of public matters, Mr. Hanihara was good enough to 
offer me facilities for seeing the public institutions of Tokyo and to chat with 
me about my experiences of travel. 

After the interview I accompanied Mr. Shimidzu to his room. He re- 
turned to the question of espionage, of which, he said, he had never been 
informed in Australia, and asked me was the Government quite satisfied about 
what was supposed to have occurred. Was the belief that espionage had 
occurred based on newspaper articles perhaps? I replied that what I had 
said was based on files I had myself seen, which showed that what was 
recorded in them had been thoroughly investigated on behalf of the Govern- 
ment at the time. Mr. Shimidzu said that when he returned to Australia he 
would ask me for further particulars of these matters. I said that of course 
I would have no authority to disclose the contents of the files, and that any 
request of this sort would have to be made to the Government. 

He continued to discuss this question of espionage, saying that perhaps 
retired officers or other Japanese had busied themselves in collecting in- 
formation in the hope that they might afterwards sell it. 

7 Enclosure 1 above. 8 Enclosure 2 above. 
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On the 6th January, I was entertained at dinner by the Foreign Office. 
I met the following gentlemen, whose names and posts I record for con- 
venience of reference :— 


Mr. K. Yoshizawa, chief of the Political Bureau. 

Mr. T. Tanaka, chief of the Commercial Bureau. 

Mr. D. Matsuda, chief of the Treaty Bureau. 

Mr. T. Fujita, chief of the Account Section. 

Mr. K. Kikuchi, chief of the Archives Section. 

Mr. S. Okuyama, chief of the Personnel Section. 

Mr. S. Sawada, chief of the Telegraph Bureau. 

Marquis Komura, chief of the First Section, Political Bureau. 
Viscount Mushakoji, chief of the Second Section, Political Bureau. 
Mr. Aoki, chief of the Third Section, Political Bureau. 

Mr. Y. Saito, chief of the First Section, Commercial Bureau. 

Mr. S. Yokota, chief of the Second Section, Commercial Bureau. 
Mr. S. Akamatsu, chief of the Third Section, Commercial Bureau. 
Mr. T. Hori, private secretary to the Foreign Minister. 

Mr. Y. Yatabe (once at Sydney as vice-consul). 

Captain Kobayashi, J.N. 

Lieutenant-Commander Toyata, J.N. 


On the 12th January, I called, by appointment, at the Foreign Office to 
receive from Mr. Shimidzu an unofficial note in reply to what I had said on 
the 25th December. Mr. Shimidzu told me that a draft of the note had been 
prepared in the Department and had been submitted that morning to 
Mr. Hanihara. Mr. Hanihara, however, had not approved the draft, and 
it might be some days before he would have time to revise it. As I had 
arranged to leave Tokyo on the 14th instant, I asked Mr. Shimidzu to send the 
note when ready to the British Embassy, when it will be posted to Melbourne. 

E. L. Presse 

TOKYO, January 13, 1920 


ENCLOSURE 4 IN No. 695 
Mr. Hanthara to Major Presse 


Mr. Hanihara sincerely thanks Major E. L. Piesse for his note of statements 
made by him in an unofficial conversation with Mr. Hanihara and Mr. 
Shimidzu, at Gwai-mu-sho, on the 25th December, 1919.8 He was very glad, 
indeed, to receive an officer in the confidence of the Government of Australian 
Commonwealth like Major Piesse, and to hear from him views and opinions 
on the relations of his country with Japan, a topic which always excites 
Intense interest, because of the importance which Japan attaches to her 
friendship with the Commonwealth. Mr. Hanihara the more values the 
information which Major Piesse was good enough to impart to him, because 
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of the fact that the major, in his personal and unofficial capacity, was able to 
give it in all candour and unreserve. 

Mr. Hanthara believes that he will have Major Piesse’s concurrence in 
saying that between nations, as between individuals, things assume different 
aspects when they are viewed from different points, and differences disappear 
when they are made aware of the different angles from which they are 
surveying and understand each other’s points of view. He is further per- 
suaded that Major Piesse will readily perceive that Mr. Hanihara is actuated 
by this principle and nothing else in venturing to make the following remarks 
on some of the statements made by Major Piesse. 

Major Piesse says: ‘In the early nineties the good fortune of a party of 
Japanese pearlers, living at Thursday Island, who drew the winning horse 
in a large sweepstake on the Melbourne Cup, attracted attention in Japan, 
and Japanese began to come in large numbers. By the end of the century 
there were over 4,000 in Australia.” Mr. Hanihara has no reason whatever 
to doubt the authenticity of the incident related. At the same time, he feels 
called upon to state that the sweepstake winning drew attention in Japan, if 
at all, not to anything like the extent, apparently believed in Australia. What 
gave a sudden impetus to Japanese immigration into Australia in those days, 
was, as understood in Japan, the fact that Queensland sugar planters, 
desirous of having Japanese workers, offered inducements for their immigra- 
tion. To the average Japanese, especially the emigrant class, Queensland 
and other colonies, or Australia as a whole, made little difference, and the 
inducement offered by Queensland sugar planters was to them an attractive 
invitation for coming to Australia in general. Hence the sudden wave of 
immigration. 

As to the Japanese question on the Pacific Coast, and the writings which it 
called forth in the United States, it may not be pertinent to dwell on it here, 
saving to remark that the public in Japan had as much to say on the matter 
as that of America. Regarding the writings of certain Japanese chauvinists, 
which are said to have occasioned much anxiety in Australia, it may be 
asked who were those chauvinists? What influence did they exercise on the 
Japanese mind, and, what is more important, on those who were responsible 
for the affairs of the State and its foreign relations? There are jingoes and 
chauvinists in every country—and for that there are many more dangerous 
ones elsewhere than in Japan—but it is not men of this class or a few young 
hot heads who listen to them, that guide the destiny of their country. As far 
as Mr. Hanihara was aware, the press of Japan, on the whole, was very 
temperate and rational on the question of so-called Japanese southward 
expansion, and he considers this a fact of far greater importance than the 
vapourings of a few notoriety hunters. 

The Japanese Government, to Mr. Hanihara’s knowledge, was in no way 
whatever responsible for the presence in Australia of Japanese about the 
years 1907 to 1910, and before and after, who collected ‘information on matters 
that could not interest a foreign Power, unless it planned an invasion or 
occupation of Australia.’ At all events, it is somewhat disappointing that no 
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concrete example is given of the specific nature of information gathered, and 
of Japanese charged with the unwarrantable activity. It may be observed 
that there are self-imposed spies in every country, who go abroad and collect 
information which they intend to sell, not necessarily to their own Govern- 
ment, but to any other Government, or a newspaper, or any other institution, 
which pays the highest prices. The number of these men, as is well known, 
differs according to the tendencies of the day. Mr. Hanihara hopes that if 
Japan ever possessed men of such occupation, their number has always been 
very small, and that there never was a time when they influenced in any way 
the policy of the country. 

Coming to what Major Piesse calls Japan’s policy in China, he touches 
a subject on which an individual Japanese, who would avail himself of the 
freedom of speech to its full theoretical extent, would comment most strongly. 
He would contend, in the first place that Japan has done nothing in China 
which was not done by Western Powers before. Go over the history of China 
from 1840 down to 1goo. And what is more, Japan’s policy and attitude 
toward China, if somewhat lacking in suaveness, have been far more upright 
and mindful of the true interest of China, than those of some others. White 
people, he would say, find fault with Japan in China because it is Japan, not 
one of White Powers. Nor must one be misled, he would caution, by the 
attitude of Chinese who are traditionally given to a policy of playing one 
Power against another, and to whom Japan has, from the beginning of 
history, been a small contemptible country. He would argue that finding 
now a strong neighbour in Japan, the Chinese themselves are influenced by 
jealousy and other sentimentalities and suspicions, with the consequence that 
they would see Japan humiliated or at least isolated, and their utterances are 
tinted accordingly, as is their disposition toward other Powers influenced. 
He would ask what is there which 1s really wrong in the so-called Japan’s 
Twenty-One Demands of 1915? Take for instance Japan’s suggestion as to 
improving the police administration of China, which has been made an 
object of scurrilous attack by so many professed friends of China. To a fair- 
minded and judicious observer it will be readily understood that in making 
that suggestion Japan had nothing but friendly intentions to help China 
reform and establish her internal peace and welfare. Mr. Hanihara himself 
believes that much unfriendly comment on Japan in her dealings with China 
will cease, when the proper need and natural anxiety of Japan are fully 
understood, and cannot help regretting the distrust existing in Australia. 

Major Piesse says that, ‘the events of the Peace Conference has [sic] given rise 
to further anxiety’ in Australia, making a special mention of ‘Japanese pro- 
posal in regard to the removal of restrictions on immigration’. Mr. Hanihara 
begs leave to remind Major Piesse that the utterances of Japanese delegates 
and steps taken by them at the Conference, demonstrated that Japan’s object 
was not ‘the removal of restrictions on immigration’, but the elimination of 
racial discrimination—a discrimination which, for no reason but of the colour 
of skin, deprives men of equal opportunity in life, and often subjects them to 
an unbearable humiliation. Mr. Hanihara does not hesitate to admit the 
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unwarrantableness of any attempt to deprive a State of its right to restrict 
immigration. Japan would never agree to an international agreement of the 
_ kind. But as strongly is she opposed to a discrimination because of race. 

It is not quite clear to Mr. Hanihara why Australia should desire that of all 
territories wrested from Germany, the Pacific islands north of Equator only 
should be placed under an international administration. Ifit is due to certain 
misgivings on the part of Australian people as to Japan’s policy, he would 
like to remind them of the loyal and efficient part played by Japan’s navy 
throughout the war. 

Further, Mr. Hanihara does not deny that some goods of poor quality went 
from Japan to Australia. He would, however, draw Major Piesse’s attention 
to the following circumstances. About the time Australian orders came in a 
great rush to Japan, there was an equal rush of orders from other countries 
and the Japanese manufacturers were far from being able to fill them all, 
both in quantity and quality. In many cases they or their agents had to send 
out goods not quite up to the mark of samples by which orders were given, 
on the understanding that the Australian customers would overlook the 
disparity in quality and accept the goods sent as the best they could send. 
In other cases, some agents, at their own discretion, and knowing full well 
that they were not acting up to what commercial morality demanded of them, 
collected and shipped inferior goods leaving it to their Australian buyers to 
do what they liked with them. Transactions of the latter kind are indefen- 
sible from every point of view, but it must be noted that among the agents 
are to be included not only Japanese exporters but also the local offices in 
Japan of Australian houses as well as the latter’s buying agents here, and it is 
decidedly unfair that Japanese exporters alone should be blamed for the 
importation of poor goods into Australia. It may be observed, by the way, 
that when, ten or more years ago, what was termed “direct trade’ was begin- 
ning to grow, it came to the knowledge of those concerned that some estab- 
lishments in Yokohama took indirect means, and perhaps also direct steps, 
to warn buyers of Japanese goods in America that it would be inadvisable to 
give orders to Japanese commercial travellers, as they were an unscrupulous 
set of men, and besides that it was generally dangerous to deal direct with 
Japanese houses, the only safe way being to order goods from Japan through 
established foreign houses in Japan. In spite of this warning Japan’s export 
trade is to-day done far more largely through Japanese exporters than through 
other channels. Mr. Hanihara is in hopes that when normal order of things 
is restored more fully than at present and mutual confidence is established 
between Japanese manufacturers and their Australian customers, the 
Australian buyers will find less cause for complaints. 

Major Piesse’s reference to ‘Japanese Imperialists’ and the development of 
Japan at ‘the expense of her neighbours’ invites a further refutation. Japan 
has no ‘imperialist’ or any other policy but of ensuring the security of the 
Empire through legitimate means. Japan has done nothing at the expense 
of her neighbours, but that her neighbours had to pay for intrigues and perfidy 
to the menace of Japan and also for trying to interfere with the legitimate 
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interests of Japan by setting one or other Power against her. Japan has the 
misfortune of being a non-Christian and non-white Power, and has in conse- 
quence to undergo experiences, which are not even dreamt of by a European 
or American Power. Not the least of such experiences is that Japan cannot 
share in the mutual tolerance, or at least silence, with which a Power of the 
West looks on what may fairly be called aggressive or rather self-serving 
policy under another name toward, and ultimately at the expense of, a weak 
State by another Power of the same race. Japan has no territorial ambition. 
All that she wants is a fair and equal opportunity for her people’s legitimate 
and peaceful activities, and Mr. Hanihara would assure Major Piesse that 
Australia will have little reason to fear anything from the so-called ‘southward 
expansion’ of Japan. 

Major Piesse’s criticism of Japanese press deserves attention. At the same 
time, the fault of the Japanese press is the fault of inexperience, for compared 
with the journalism of the West, Japan’s is very young. Mr. Hanihara has 
heard it said that the Japanese press is far less culpable than some American 
newspapers of influence in point of intentional international sensationalism 
and unscrupulous abuse of freedom of speech for set purposes. In short the 
weakness of Japanese press is the weakness of labour papers abroad which are 
of younger origin than other organs of public opinion. Mr. Hanihara believes 
that the Japanese press will mend itself in course of time, the Government 
and intelligent public guiding it in the proper direction whenever it is possible 
to do so. 

Finally, Mr. Hanihara is most grateful, personally and for the sake of his 
country, to learn from Major Piesse that Australia harbours no prejudices 
against individual Japanese, and is according them hospitality and protection 
which are current among civilised peoples. All the more, therefore, he is 
desirous, in all fervancy [sic], that the Commonwealth and its citizens will be- 
come persuaded to recognise the justice and equity of the principle of 
social equality. 

Mr. Hanihara desires to add that he is alone responsible for the foregoing 
observations, which reflect solely his personal views. 


No. 696 
Str F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received Fanuary 28) 


No. 42 Telegraphic [174383/394/r0] 


PEKING, January 24, 1920 

My telegram No. 35.! 

Wu-Ting-Fang, Chief of Board . . .2 Foreign Affairs at Canton has ad- 
dressed protest to me through British Consul General there against Vickers 
aeroplane contract and in a telegram to him dated January 5th Prime 
Minister Peking Government admitted that aeroplanes were for military use. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


1 No. 688, 2 The text here is uncertain. 
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No. 697 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received Fanuary 30) 
No. 36 Telegraphic [174908/16000/ 10] 


TOKYO, January 24 [25], 1920 

My telegram No. 31.! 

At palace [F.O.]? yesterday I was given a copy of communique about to 
(? be) issued to Press to the effect that Chinese Government have been notified 
of intention to withdraw Japanese troops along Shantung railway as soon as 
Kiao Chow agreement with China is concluded, and that (? they will be) 
withdrawn before that if Chinese complete formation of a patrol for guarding 
line sooner. Japanese Government accordingly hopes that this will be 
appreciated by Chinese Government and that latter will speedily complete 
formation of patrol force. 


t No. 689. 2 Tokyo Archives. 


No. 698 
Mr. Hodgson (Vladivostok) to Earl Curzon (Received Fanuary 29) 


No. 30 Telegraphic (174573/11/57] 
VLADIVOSTOK, January 24, 1920 


Following received from Lampson, Harbin No. 39 January 24th. 

General Semenoff Merlin leaves Harbin for Tokio on January 24th. He 
says that he goes as Attaman and! Semenoff’s representative to discuss with 
the Japanese Military Authorities details of organization of five Russian 
Divisions in Trans-Baikalia to take field in the Spring. 

As enlistment is to be voluntary, scheme seems to me foredoomed to failure. 

General was formerly assistant Military Attaché at (? Tokio and) London. 
He has reputation for intrigue. 

Repeated to Peking and Tokio. 


! This word was probably inserted in error. 


No. 699 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received March 8) 
No. 40 [F 71/56/23] 
TOKYO, January 26, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a despatch! which I have 
received from Mr. Consul-General Lay, dealing with recent conditions in 
Corea. " 

! Not printed: see below. 
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Your Lordship will observe that Mr. Lay, in commenting upon a public 
statement of policy made by the Governor-General, records his opinion that, 
while the abolition of flogging and the extension of the educational system, 
which are shortly to take place, constitute real reforms, the concessions in 
respect of local self-government and freedom of speech and meeting are yet 
illusory. 

It is interesting to note that the Corean budget estimates for 1920-21 
include the following items of expenditure :— 


1. Expenses in connection with the abolition of flogging . £255,000 
2. Expenses in connection with reform of police system . £1,852,000 
3. Expenses for new educational purposes. : . £475,000 


The first item is intended to cover the cost of an increase in prison accom- 
modation. 

The second item provides for the disbandment of the gendarmerie and an 
increase in the civil police force, in anticipation of which advertisements are 
now appearing in the Tokyo press, offering somewhat attractive terms to 
candidates and, incidentally, dispensing with an entrance examination in 
the case of ex-gendarmes in Corea. From this it may be inferred that it is 
expected to absorb some of the former military police into the civil force. 

Since the dates of my last despatches concerning flogging and torture I 
have had no reports of further cases of the kind. I feel encouraged by this, 
and by certain minor acts of clemency to think that the representations made 
by your Lordship to the Japanese Ambassador in London have not been 
without good result, and that, though Baron Saito has not seen his way to 
proclaim the general amnesty which I have repeatedly pressed, the adminis- 
tration of Corea is now, within the limits imposed by the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s conception of its rights and duties in the peninsula, being conducted 
with much less harshness than hitherto, and with a more sincere endeavour 
to conciliate the native inhabitants and so to remove the stigma attached to 
Japanese rule. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


No. 700 
Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received March 23) 


No. 51 [F 233/33/10] 
PEKING, january 29, 1920 
My Lord, 
With reference to my telegram No. 654! of December 2gth last, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith copy of a despatch? from the British Vice Consul 
1 See No. 653, note 1. 
2 Not printed. In this despatch of January 21, 1920, to Peking Mr. Archer reported that 
certain British firms at Tsingtao had signed contracts which did not contain the restrictive 
clause referred to in Peking telegram No. 654 (see note 1 above), and that the Hongkong 
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at Tsingtao, reporting on the signature by the British firms concerned of the 
contracts for the purchase of certain German properties in that port. 
I have approved the action taken by Mr. Archer in this matter. 
(Copy to Tokyo.) 
I have, &c., 

J. N. JoRDAN 
and Shanghai Bank had signed a contract including such a clause, after he had addressed 
an official protest, in the name of Sir J. Jordan, to the Japanese Military Governor of 
Tsingtao. Mr. Archer stated in conclusion: ‘The business property desired by the Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Bank, and the residential property desired by British firms, have now 
been satisfactorily acquired, and there remain outstanding only the cases of Messrs. Butter- 
field & Swire and Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Company’s business properties, which are 
at present the subject of negotiations between Mr. Alston and the Japanese Foreign Office.’ 


No. 701 : 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved February 9) 
No. 41 Telegraphic [177441/16000/10] 


TOKYO, january 29 [30], 1920 
Your Lordship’s telegram No. 25.! 


United States Ambassador having acted on his instructions, I renewed 
yesterday my protest against order for both removal of tank and exclusion 
from the mole, demanded its withdrawal and repeated that His Majesty’s 
Government regarded it as unwarrantable interference with British rights. 

Director of Commercial Bureau, recently returned from Tsingtao, who 
was present at interview, joined Vice-Minister in opinion that it would be 
extremely difficult for order to be (? rescinded) and that the utmost to be 
expected would be (? consideration of) some form of compensation. I again 
referred to mistaken impression which appeared to exist, as to acquiescence 
of British officials, and of Company’s agent in reasonableness of order. They 
adhered, however, firmly to their belief that Commercial Attaché at Peking 
and Company’s agent had conveyed acquiescence when matter had been 
explained to them, and with report of Vice-Consul at Tsingtao of November 
10th (see Sir. J. Jordan’s despatch No. 517)? before one, it is difficult to 

! No. 675. 

2 Not printed. This Peking despatch of November 21, 1919 (received January 5, 1920), 
had enclosed a copy of despatch No. P.G. 27 of November 10, 1919, from H.M. Vice- 
Consul at Tsingtao to Sir J. Jordan. Mr. Archer had in particular stated therein: 

‘The argument advanced by the Japanese Government that the time has now arrived 
for the removal of the oil tanks to provide for . . . expansion of the town must be admitted 
to be reasonable. The latest plan of Tsingtao showing projected improvements actually 
shows projected streets passing over the present site of the tanks, and the preliminary work 
of reclaiming the tanks is now far advanced and will probably be completed by the time 
stated. The removal of the tanks from their present site pro bono publico is in my opinion 
essential and admits of no argument and the public good must overrule any title, however 
legal or permanent. . 

‘I understand that the Company will admit the necessity for ie removal of the tanks to 
make way for town improvement schemes and would be prepared to proceed immediately 
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refute satisfactorily their statement. I regretted to have to express once more 
opinion that attitude of Japanese authorities on whole of Tsingtao question 
looked like studied intention to drive foreign trade away. 

Vice-Minister and his colleagues [colleague]; stoutly denied this. They 
promised, however, to refer Asiatic Petroleum Company case again to 
Tsingtao. 

I took opportunity of reversion once more to continued obstruction in 
matter of properties desired by Jardine, Matheson and Company, and 
Butterfield & Swire. 

Vice-Minister and his colleagues thought case of former to be susceptible 
to arrangement but regarded that of latter as more difficult. In course of 
protracted discussion for which I had the advantage of having just received 
Sir J. Jordan’s despatch No. 5864 December 28th to Foreign Office we went 
fully into case of Japanese doctor’s claims for compensation. They suggested 
that German owner (? had) made from deal; by offering portion of lot already 


with the necessary arrangements for removal if their requirements are fulfilled, but Mr. 
Strange is unable to admit this officially without instructions from his Shanghai Office. 
Mr. Strange has never officially expressed his concurrence, as stated by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

‘The Company’s requirements may, I understand, be summarised as follows:— 

‘1, A suitable site with access to the sea, the railway and the town. 

‘2. Provision on this site at the public expense of adequate harbour facilities, such as a 
mole with sufficient depth of water for the largest tank steamers, and a breakwater if neces- 
sary. 

‘3. Provision at the public expense of adequate railway, road, water, electric light, and 
telephone connections as at present existing. 

‘4. Proper compensation for expense of removal. 

‘5. Entire completion of the new plant in full working order prior to removal. 

‘6. Inalienable right of ownership of the new site with guarantee that removal will never 
again be required. 

‘To sum up, I consider that the removal of the tanks is reasonable and necessary and that 
they must be removed preferably to the Taihsichen site, and failing that to a site to be found 
by experts. The Company have taken no steps to discover a site, and the progress of the 
reclamation scheme renders the matter urgent. I consider that the time limit for removal 
is now inadequate.” 

In this connexion Sir J. Jordan had commented in his covering despatch No. 517: 
‘Mr. Humphreys the Shanghai Manager of the Asiatic Petroleum Company does not 
endorse the view of his local agent, and is inclined to regard the question as one of wider 
policy affecting the general position of foreigners at Tsingtao; and I am bound to say that 
I agree with this view. If the trade of the port is to be at the mercy of a Japanese Military 
Government, the settlement proposed by Mr. Archer might be considered as the only 
possible solution, though even then it is extremely doubtful whether the military authorities 
would agree either to the Taihsichen site, or to reasonable terms as regards location of tanks 
and cost of removal. This opinion, I should add, is based upon personal inspection of the 
locality and conversations I had with Mr. Archer at Tsingtao after he had written his 
despatch above referred to. Mr. Archer explained that he had little hope of the Japanese 
authorities agreeing to his proposals which had been merely based upon the local exigencies 
of the moment and took no account of wider considerations which did not appear to fall 
within his province.’ 

3 Tokyo Archives. 4 Not printed. 

5 The text as sent here read ‘. .. German owner had done a double deal’, &c. (Tokyo 
Archives). 
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let to doctor for sale to B. and S. and that only method of settling difficulty 
was to put whole plot up to auction and to bid against or compensate doctor 
for his portion. In light of Peking telegram No. 643,° I ridiculed this (? sug- 
gestion); treated attitude of Japanese authorities as purely obstructive and 
that of doctor as blackmail; and insisted on holding Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to his statement of December 15th’ that Minister for Foreign Affairs 
desired these matters to be settled unofficially to our satisfaction. They 
promised finally to refer both J. M. and Company and B. and S. cases back 
to Tsingtao with recommendations for meeting our wishes in best manner 
possible. 

If these representations fail to have desired effect I would propose with 
your approval? to mention to Minister for Foreign Affairs privately astonish- 
ing proposals disclosed in second paragraph of Peking telegram No. 637,° 
which tends to show the (? adjustment [disposal ]3) of these properties savours 
of corruption. 


© Not printed: see No. 640, note 1. 

7 See No. 627. 

8 This proposal was approved in Foreign Office telegram No. 45 of February 11, 1920, to 
Tokyo. 

° This telegram of December 18, 1919 (received December 20), is not printed. The second 
and third paragraphs of this telegram read: . 

‘British firms (? recommend) offers based on present estimated value of land and buildings 
in silver converted into gold yesterday at par (normal pre-war rate). Evening of December 
17th [ Japanese] administration conveyed to British firms secret message that Government 
valuations would be based on pre-war silver cost converted into gold at rate of 120 yesterday 
to 100 silver and they asked that quotations should not be more in order not to spoil market 
for Japanese purchasers. Government valuation system ignores large increase of value of 
property and also present gold rate which is 200 yesterday to 100 silver; this as Vice Consul 
points out savours of corruption and shows intention to allow Japanese purchasers to acquire 
German property derived below its real present value. 

‘British firms have decided to adhere to original offers calculated honestly.’ 


No. 702 
Lord Hardinge to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 


No. 35 Telegraphtc (172435/11/57] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1920 


Vladivostock telegram No. 15! repeating Mr. Lampson’s telegram No. 653. 

Though the situation in Siberia is changing so rapidly? that it is impossible 
to send definite instructions you should unless you see any objections repre- 
sent to the Japanese Government the desirability of exercising a restraining 
influence on Semenoff. 

Please repeat to Mr. Lampson. 


t Not printed. 
2 See Volume III, Chap. II. 
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No. 703 


Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 4) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [176088/175215/10] 


PEKING, January 30, 1920 
Following from High Commissioner Harbin. 


Following sent to Vladivostok, telegram No. 54 January 29th begins: 

Peking telegram No. 37.! 

I have today had an interesting conversation with Mr. Stevens and it 1s 
evident the question of Chinese Eastern Railway should be taken up without 
further delay. 

He is convinced that some form of international control is essential if 
railway is to be saved. I share his opinion. 

As delay may be dangerous I am anticipating your sanction and leave for 
Peking January 3oth to consult Sir J. Jordan. All correspondence will be 
forwarded to me there. 

French High Commissioner follows immediately. 

Repeated to Peking? Tokio. Ends. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


t Not printed. In this telegram of January 21, 1920 (received in Foreign Office, January 
25), Sir J. Jordan had suggested that it might be well if Mr. Lampson could be instructed 
‘to come here for a few days to discuss with me question of future control of Chinese Eastern 
Railway and attitude to be adopted generally by Chinese Government towards situation in 
Siberia.’ 

2 With reference to the above message Sir J. Jordan was informed in Foreign Office 
telegram No. 52 of February 12, 1920, to Peking: ‘We should be glad of your views after 
consultation with High Commissioner.’ 


No. 704 
Mr. Lampson (Mukden) to Earl Curzon (Recewed February 5) 
° No. 2 Telegraphic [176420/11/57] 


MUKDEN, January 30, 1920 

Following from Chita No. 36. January 29th. Begins:— 

‘I' learn on good authority: 

1. Japanese General Officer Commanding at Chita has on several occa- 
sions recently told Semenoff that he fears that he will be unable to keep all 
the promises he has made to him. 

2. General on his return from Verkhneudinsk had a conference with his 
officers. Conclusion arrived at was that further Japanese support of Semenoff 
was senseless.’ Ends. 

Admiral Smirnov late [Russian] Minister of Marine who has just returned 
from Chita states that situation there was very black. Semenoff had at the 


1 ice. Mr. Nash, a British Vice-Consul temporarily at Chita. 
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most 2,000 troops on whom he could rely: Cossacks were quite unreliable 
now. Semenoff talked of making his way to safety in Mongolia. 

Smirnov stated frankly that Japanese would be ill-advised to endeavour 
to hold Trans-Baikal when whole population were united against Semenoff; 
they would require at least five divisions and even so would be fortunate if 
they succeeded in holding the railway. For himself he thought all good 
Russians must now recognize that the time had come when Russia must work 
out her own salvation from within. 

All communication with Vladivostok is still cut. Circumstantial reports 
are to the effect that Revolutionary Government has been established there.? 

Repeated to Peking, Tokio, Vladivostok, and Harbin. 

2 On January 31, 1920, a provisional democratic regime was proclaimed in Vladivostok 
by the local Zemstvo, a Russian elective provincial council. 


No. 705 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received Fanuary 30) 
No. 48 Telegraphic [174936/8369/10] 


PEKING, January 30, 1920 
Your telegram No. 24.! 
_ Chinese Government are fully aware of terms of proposed loan but no 
negotiations can take place until United States Chargé d’Affaires receives 
instructions. 


He has repeatedly telegraphed to Washington, so far without result. 
Repeated to Tokio. 


t No. 691. 


No. 706 


Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 4) 
No. 50 Telegraphic [176032/8369/r10] 


PEKING, January 30, 1920 

My telegram No. 48.! 

Japanese Minister spoke to me to-day about delay in arrival of instructions 
from Washington and suggested possibility of authorizing banks to make an 
immediate advance sufficient to meet pressing needs of Chinese Government. 
He was careful to explain that he was expressing merely his own views and 
was in no sense reflecting those of his Government. His idea was that banks 
might advance say 7,000,000 dollars to be repaid within current year from 
proceeds of loan. I pointed out recognition of principle of disbandment and 
some control of expenditure of money were necessary conditions of loan 
and that it might be difficult to obtain Chinese consent to these if an advance 


3 No. 705. 
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were made in the meanwhile. Japanese Minister however thought that above 
conditions might be attached to advance and he professed to regard situation 
as too serious to admit of further delay. I agreed that Government here were 
in dire straits and admitted possibility of trouble but dwelt on the irony of 
the situation which had been created by pseudo-military craze of last few 
years. Government was borrowing foreign money to disband troops while 
it was notorious that military governors had accumulated private fortunes 
sufficient to disband all troops in the country if they could only be made to 
disgorge their ill-gotten gains. 
Repeated to Tokio. 


No. 707 


Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 5) 
No. 51 Telegraphic [176388/8369/10] 


PEKING, January 31, 1920 

My immediately preceding telegram.' 

United States Chargé d’ Affaires has received a telegram from Washington? 
stating American group has proposed to Japanese group that Japanese and 
American groups should jointly take over British and French quota’s [sic] 
of 5 million pounds loan and that the delay has been caused by failure 
of Yokohama Specie Bank as head of Japanese group to reply to proposal. 

United States Chargé d’Affaires has written to above effect to Japanese 
Minister. 

Repeated to Tokio. 

t No. 706. 

2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1920, vol. i, pp. 622-3. 


No. 708 
Lord Hardinge to Sir F. Jordan (Peking) 
No. 40 Telegraphic (174305/8369/ 10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 31, 1920 
£5,000,000 advance. | 

American group have now informed British group that they agree to carry 
in conjunction with Japanese group the British and French shares of the loan. 
Terms, however, which they propose to demand from Chinese Government 
which include surrender on Hukuang bond question,! appear excessively 
onerous. They evidently intend, moreover, to exploit situation to their own 
advantage as against British and French interests. They claim that negotia- 
tions should be conducted from New York and that all revenues allocated as 
security and also control of apo should be administered by their 
representative. 7 


For this question. cf. op. cif., vol. i, pp. 618 f. 
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Sir C. Addis hopes that terms to the Chinese may be mitigated in course of 
negotiations, but as regards points affecting other three groups he proposes 
to leave the odium of objecting to the Japanese. 

Repeat to Tokio. 


No. 709 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received February 5) 
No. 40 Telegraphic [176416/1007/10] 


TOKYO, January 31 [30], 1920 
United States Ambassador has asked me privately for particulars regarding 
our protest against Japanese wireless telegraph concession in Szechuen.' In 
discussing consortium question with Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs latter 
quoted that protest to Ambassador as an instance of unreasonable attitude 
on the part of British Government who while unable to recognise Japan’s 
national [natural]? desire to safeguard her Empire in Mongolia and Man- 
churia which are at her doors refuses to admit right of a Japanese private 
company to make a contract with (? Chinese Government) on the ground that 
it effects [affects]? the security of British Empire 1,000 miles away. 
United States Ambassador begged that I would not repeat this. 


™ Cf. Nos. 436 and 507. 
2 Tokyo Archives. 


No. 710 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received February 2) 
No. 42 Telegraphic [175574/8369/10] 


TOKYO, February 1 [ Fan. 31], 1920 

Peking telegram No. 50.! 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs called on me late this evening to ask me 
to inform Your Lordship that Japanese Government would be glad to assist 
His Majesty’s Government? in hastening instructions of United States 
Government to their Chargé d’Affaires at Peking. 

The Japanese Government point out if loan is not concluded in time for 
Chinese New Year they may be forced to make an advance themselves in 
order to prevent a loan being raised independently by the Chinese Govern- 
ment or danger of an outbreak in Peking. 

I assured Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs that His Majesty’s Government 
were fully alive to the dangers of delay and that I knew United States Chargé 
d’ Affaires was himself doing his best to hasten his instructions. 


t No. 706. 
2 The text as sent here read ‘... would be glad of the assistance of H.M.G.’, &c. (Tokyo 
Archives). 
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No. 711 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewed February 3) 


No. 43 Telegraphic (175839/8369/10] 


TOKYO, February 1, 1920 

Peking telegram No. 51.! 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me that proposal of American 
group was only received on January 29th and that reply of Yokohama Specie 
Bank agreeing to proposal subject to certain exchange stipulations was sent 
January 3!st. 

1 No. 707. 


No. 712 
Mr. Hodgson (Vladivostok) to Earl Curzon (Received February 7) 
No. 37 Telegraphic [177146/175215/10] 
VLADIVOSTOK, February 2, 1920 

Following from Lampson, Harbin No. 46 January 25th. 

(? Japanese) Military Authorities Vladivostock have notified Mr. Stevens 
that in view of impending despatch of their advance units to fill gaps in rail- 
way guard caused by American withdrawal, they are holding Japanese 
railway corps in readiness for use on (? Chinese Eastern Railway) in event 
of strike thereon. 

Prima facie this is natural precaution, but at present no strike on Chinese 
Eastern Railway is looked for (? unless) threatened general strike materialises 
and spreads here. 

There are indications that Japanese Authorities are studying effect upon 
situation here of withdrawal of American (? representation) from Railway 
Technical Board, and I hazard suggestion that their general policy (? may 
be to) some extent influenced by desire to strengthen their hold on Chinese 


Eastern Railway (? under the) guise of lines of communication. 
Repeated to Peking and Tokio. 


No. 713 
Record by Sir F. Tilley of a conversation with the Chinese Minister in London 
[173642/16000/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 3, 1920 


I asked the Chinese Minister today what he thought of the tentative 
Japanese negotiations about Shantung. 

He told me two things. First the communication made to the Chinese 
Govt. differed from the notice published by V‘. Uchida,' for the former spoke 


™ See No. 697. 
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of Japanese troops being withdrawn when the negotiations were concluded, 
the latter of their being withdrawn at once. 

Secondly, he said that the Chinese Foreign Min’. was in favour of proceed- 
ing with the negotiation, although public opinion in China would probably 
be against any dealings with the Japanese over the matter & in favour of 
waiting for an appeal to the League of Nations: there w4, be demonstrations 
&c. The Minister had been asked his opinion & had said that he would recom- 
mend his Govt. to welcome the Japanese offer in principle, go into no details, 
wait for more definite offers & be prepared to negotiate on reasonable terms. 

I said I should certainly consider his advice wise. 

He asked if he might quote me. I said I was merely expressing a private 
opinion on the spur of the moment but I should be willing to ask Lord Curzon 
if I might repeat it officially. He begged me to do so. 

j. A. CG. TiLtey? 


2 This paper was minuted as follows by Lord Hardinge, Lord Curzon and Sir J. Tilley: 
“The opinion seems to me sound. 

‘Bring up after the return of the S. of State. 

H.’ 

‘I agree. But ought we to be hobnobbing with the Chinese after their treatment of us re 
Tibet? Surely it is time for the cold shoulder. 

C. 5/2/20” 

‘With reference to Lord Curzon’s minute on the annexed paper I venture to suggest that 
the problem is how to coldshoulder the Chinese without detriment to our own interests. 
In this particular case—Shantung—it is detrimental to our interests that the Japanese 
should remain in possession: if the Chinese refuse to negotiate they will remain & I cannot 
see how the League of Nations, if the Chinese appeal to that body, can turn them out seeing 
that technically they are within their Treaty rights. 

‘Similarly the I[ndia] O[ffice] will not go without a Minister at Peking & Sir C. Eliot 
urges that Mr. Alston should go there as soon, and stay as long, as possible after Sir J. Jordan 
leaves. We have compromised by saying Mr. Alston will not go till Sir C. Eliot reaches 
Japan & will come on leave soon afterwards. 

‘In some smaller matters the Chinese both here & at Peking have been told that Lord 
Curzon would in the circumstances not be zealous to meet their wishes. 


‘J. A. C. Tilley 
‘6. 2. 
H’ 
‘I do not like the situation which is a little ignominious. 
C. 9/2.’ 
‘I will tell the Min". when I next see him. 
J. A. C. T.’ 


No. 714 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received March 8) 
No. 63 [F 82/82/10] 


TOKYO, February 3, 1920 
My Lord, 
With reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 164" of September 15th 
t No. 494. 
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last, and to my telegram 491? of December 12th, in which I submitted to 
your Lordship a draft of the representations which I proposed to make to the 
Japanese Government concerning Wireless Telegraphy in China, I now have 
the honour to report that I received from Sir John Jordan on January 17th 
a copy of the Note? which he had already on December roth sent to the 
Chinese Government on the same subject, and, after comparing its text with 
my draft so as to ensure uniformity, as instructed in Your Lordship’s telegram 
No. 1? of January 1st, I addressed on January 2oth to Viscount Uchida the 
Note of which a copy is enclosed. 
I have, &c., 
B. ALsTon 


ENcLosuRE‘ IN No. 714 
Mr. Alston to Viscount Uchida 


TOKYO, January 20, 1920 
M. le Ministre, 

In a note? addressed to Viscount Chinda on the 25th March, 1918, 
Mr. Balfour, His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
reply to his Excellency’s memorandum: of the goth January, gave a brief ex- 
planation of the position of His Majesty’s Government in relation to the general 
question of wireless telegraphy in China, and of the efforts of the British 
Marconi Company to obtain a footing in that country, which had resulted 
in a preliminary agreement in April 1914 and which, in spite of interruptions 
due to the war and to the Larsen negotiations,5 were developing into a final 
and detailed contract. Messrs. Mitsui were known by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to have concluded the agreement with the Chinese Government, dated 
the 21st February, 1918, by which they apparently succeeded to the Larsen 
contract, then recently abandoned as the result of the representations of the 
Japanese and British Governments; but His Majesty’s Government were not 
aware of the terms of the Mitsui Agreement and could only express the hope 
that, in the event of its transpiring that conflicting rights had been granted 
to the two companies, some arrangement might be come to between them. 

His Majesty’s Government have, however, since learnt that the above- 
mentioned agreement of Messrs. Mitsui was supplemented by a declaration 
dated the 5th March, 1918, which apparently precludes any parties other 
than Messrs. Mitsui, even the Chinese Government itself, from constructing 
wireless stations for communications with places outside China for thirty 
years. 

This declaration, if valid, would be in conflict with the Marconi prelimi- 
nary agreement which has, nevertheless, never been allowed to lapse, and 
existence of which was actually made known to the Japanese Chargé 


2 Not printed. 3 Not printed: cf. No. 715. 
4 This enclosure is filed only in the form of Confidential Print. 
5 Cf. below. 
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d’ Affaires by His Majesty’s Minister in Peking, in a memorandum dated the 
20th February, 1918, as being the only wireless concession that could at that 
date be said to exist in China. It would, moreover, create in favour of the 
Japanese company the same monopoly by the subjects of a single Power of 
the external communications of the Chinese Empire against which the 
Japanese Government by the above-mentioned memorandum of the 30th 
January, 1918, had themselves entered a formal objection. 

His Majesty’s Government too would view with the greatest uneasiness 
any such control by another Power of the wireless communications of China 
with the outside world, and cannot admit the right of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to break in this manner their engagements under the Preliminary 
Agreement of April 1914. 

No answer has been returned to the note of the 25th March, 1918, addressed 
to Viscount Chinda, to which I have referred above. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment regret to learn that the Japanese Government, whilst invoking their 
support in obtaining the reversion of a German wireless concession (1.¢., the 
Larsen one), were at the very moment preparing to support Messrs. Mitsui 
and Co. in obtaining from China an agreement abrogating the Preliminary 
Agreement of April 1914, already concluded with the Marconi Company; 
and they feel compelled, in order to safeguard the rights of British subjects to 
participate on equal terms in the development of wireless telegraphy in 
China, to inform the Chinese Government that they consider the Mitsui 
declaration to be an infringement of the prior engagements entered into by 
them with the Marconi Company, and that they cannot admit the validity 
of this declaration as far as British subjects and their interests are concerned. 

I am instructed by His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to inform your Excellency of the action taken by His Majesty’s 
Government, and of the reasons for it. 

I avail, &c., 
BEILBY ALSTON 


No. 715 


Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved March 23) 
No. 56 [F 237/82/10] 
PEKING, February 3, 1920 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 556! of December 12th last, I have the 
honour to enclose copy of a Note which has been addressed to me by the 
Wai Chiao-Pu in reply to my protest of December roth against the monopoly 
clause of the Mitsui Wireless Agreement of February 1918. 

A refusal to recognise monopolies in any form has always appeared to me 

t Not printed. In this despatch Sir J. Jordan had reported that he had, in a note of 


December 10, 1919, to the Chinese Government, fulfilled his instructions in accordance with 
Foreign Office despatch No. 195 to Peking, for which see No. 494, note 4. 
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to constitute a sound basis of policy in China. It can be supported by the 
authority of the Treaties, and it avoids the inevitable conflict which must 
arise sooner or later between rival British interests, even apart from foreign 
competition. In the case of the recent Marconi wireless contract we de- 
parted from that general policy, owing to the need of safeguarding com- 
munications in the neighbourhood of the Indian border from the possibility 
of foreign control. 

That step, however, has precluded us from any protest against the Mitsui 
Contract on the general ground of monopoly. We have done our best to 
maintain a special case for the Marconi Company on the basis of the under- 
standing of 1914, but the conduct of negotiations by their representative at 
that time has made the task extremely difficult. The Chinese are evidently 
determined to take full advantage of the circumstances closing Mr. Birchal’s 
negotiations of 1914,2 of which a record will be found in my despatch 
No. 1513 of June 1gth, 1915. 

In these circumstances I doubt whether any useful object will be served by 
pursuing the matter further in general discussion. Should the Marconi 
Company desire to undertake any further contract, it is unlikely that the 
Japanese could maintain successfully any monopolistic claim against good 
competition. In the event of opposition from them, however, the Marconi 
Company should I think be called upon to decide whether they are willing 
to forego any monopolistic claims themselves, before we intervene on their 
behalf in resisting Japanese claims. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JorDAN 


ENcLosureE‘ IN No. 715 
Wai Chiao Pu to Sir F. Jordan 


January 17, 1920 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your Excellency’s note of the 
10th ultimo stating that the agreement concluded between the Ministry of 
Marine and the firm of Messrs. Mitsui and Co. constitutes an infringement 
of the undertaking given by the Ministry of Finance to the Marconi Company 
regarding the construction of a comprehensive system of wireless stations. 

This Ministry, having communicated with the Ministry of Marine on the 
subject, is now in receipt of the latter’s reply, covering a communication from 
the Ministry of Finance, to whom an enquiry had been addressed, to the 
following effect :— 


‘In April 1914 the British merchant, Mr. Birchal, representing the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company addressed this Ministry verbally 


2 Cf. the enclosure below. 
3 Not printed. 
4 This enclosure is filed only in the form of Confidential Print. 
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and in writing to the effect that the said company, having cash in hand to 
the amount of £600,000, were willing to lend the same to the Chinese 
Government for their use, and that after this sum had been used, they were 
further willing to undertake a loan to the Chinese Government of £2,000,000 
without security for the purpose of constructing wireless installations. 

“On the 8th Apnil, 1914, this Ministry wrote to Mr. Birchal to the effect 
that the arrangement was a preliminary understanding and was subject 
to and required final ratification by a formal communication through the 
Wari-chiao Pu to the British Minister in Peking. 

“The day fixed for the payment of the money, namely the 11th April, 
passed without a cent being paid over by the company and the final rati- 
fication was naturally not forthcoming: and the whole basis of the arrange- 
ment having been thus overturned, the same was rendered inoperative at 
an early date. 

“This Ministry sent a representative to Mr. Birchal to request the return 
of their letter of the 8th April, and Mr. Birchal subsequently wrote to the 
Ministry on the 11th May, stating that he had already initiated the neces- 
sary steps to stay further developments in the matter, that the original 
letter provided for such a possibility, and that the Government could rest 
assured that such would be the case. 

“Referring to the present communication, this Ministry has the honour 
to observe that, apart from the fact that the arrangement was naturally 
rendered inoperative by the failure of the Marconi Company to pay over 
the first sum of £600,000 on due date, no final ratification, in accordance 
with the declaration regarding the procedure to be followed made by the 
Ministry at the time, ever took place, nor was any agreement concluded 
and formally communicated to the British Minister, through the Wai- 
chiao Pu. The arrangement has therefore lost all validity. It is therefore 
difficult to admit the truth of the statements of the British Minister, which 
are not in accordance with the facts.’ 


In transmitting the above the Ministry of Marine request that it may be 
considered, and a reply addressed to your Excellency accordingly. 

I have the honour to observe, with reference to this case, that in view of the 
fact that the British firm did not pay over the £600,000 on the due date, the 
statement regarding the undertaking of a further loan for the purpose of 
constructing wireless installations after the former sum had been paid over, 
naturally loses all validity and cannot give rise to any question. There is 
therefore nothing improper about the Wireless Agreement concluded 


between the Ministry of Marine and the firm of Messrs. Mitsui and Co. 


I avail, &c. 
(Seal of Wai-chiao Pu) 
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No. 716 
Mr. Lindsay (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received February 4) 
No. 96 Telegraphic [176036/8369/10] 


WASHINGTON, February 3, 1920 

Your telegram No. 130.! 

I am assured by State Department that instructions in the sense of your 
telegram 7 to Peking? were telegraphed at the same time as note embodying 
it was received by them. 

' Repetition to Washington of No. 705. 2 No. 654. 


No. 717 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received February 5) 
No. 48 Telegraphic [176676/8369/ 10] 


TOKYO, February 4, 1920 

My telegram No. 43.! 

A paragraph having appeared in today’s paper that Cabinet had decided 
to advance five million pounds to China as an urgency measure on their own 
account I made enquiries of Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs, who informs 
me report is not correct, but that attitude of Government is to hurry up 
matter[s] so that proposed loan be concluded in time for Chinese New Year, 
and in case of failure to make an advance of necessary amount to Chinese 
Government as an urgency measure pending conclusion of 5 million pounds 
loan. 

t No. 711. 


No. 718 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 9) 
No. 55 Telegraphic [178033/8369/10] 


PEKING, February 4, 1920 
My telegram No. 50.! 
Following is the text of a communication which representatives of four 
Powers agreed, at a meeting held yesterday, to make to Chinese Government 
regarding conditions of proposed loan of £5,000,000. Begins. 


In order to meet urgent requirements of the Chinese Government, repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, North America and Japan would be 
prepared to cause issue by group of banks of their four countries of a loan of 
about £5,000,000 or its equivalent, on following conditions: 

1, That loan should be secured on salt revenue and such other revenue or 
revenues as may be agreed upon between the Chinese Government and group 
of Banks. 

t No. 706. 
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2. That negotiations between North and South should be resumed with- 
out delay. 

3. That Chinese Government should begin disbandment of unnecessary 
troops on both Northern and Southern sides and should employ portion of 
proceeds of present loan for that purpose. 

4. That four Governments and four banking groups should effectively 
supervise application of proceeds of loan and disbandment of unnecessary 
troops. Ends. 


Before making communication Japanese Minister asked to be allowed to 
telegraph it to his Government for their formal approval and this was 
granted (? exclusively) on the understanding that reference would not entail 
a delay of more than 2 days. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


No. 719 


Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 10) 
No. 58 Telegraphic' [177749/16000/10} 
PEKING, February 4, 1920 


Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs spoke to me to-day about Shantung 
question. He said Government were disposed to entertain Japanese offer to 
negotiate a settlement, but were powerless in face of widespread opposition 
throughout the country. He thought present impasse would continue until 
China was able to establish a stronger Government, and of that there seemed 
to be little immediate prospect. 

(Repeated to Tokyo.) 

t This telegram is filed only in the form of Confidential Print. 


No. 720 
Sir R. Graham! (The Hague) to Earl Curzon (Received February 10) 


No. 136 [177567/951/23] 
THE HAGUE, February 4, 1920 


His Majesty’s Representative at The Hague presents his compliments to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and has the honour to transmit 
herewith copy of the under-mentioned paper. 


Name, date, etc. Subject. 
Translation from Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Japan. Expansion to the West and 
Courant of 29th January. South. Report of lecture by Count 


Otani Kozoei at Osaka on gist 
October, 1919. 
t Sir R. Graham had recently been appointed H.M. Minister at the Hague. 
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ENCLosuRE IN No. 720 
Japanese expansion to the West and South 


In an article appearing in the N.R.C. of the 29th January (morning 
edition), an account is given of a lecture by Count Otani Kozoei at Osaka 
on the 31st October, 1919. It appears that Count Otani resided in Celebes 
for a considerable time, and the lecture was on the subject of the expansion 
of Japan to the west and south. 

That part of the lecture referring to China, representing the expansion to 
the west, 1s considerably abridged, but refers to distinct ill-feeling between 
Japanese and English traders in China. 

Speaking of the Dutch East Indies as an area of expansion to the south the 
lecturer said that although he had lived there for a considerable time, he still 
felt unable to judge as an expert on the subject as he compared the state of 
the Dutch East Indies at present to that of Japan at the institution of the 
First Empire 2,600 years ago. 

He accounted for this by referring to the dense jungle which makes in- 
cursions into the interior practically impossible. Java alone is considered 
civilised and as accessible as China, for which reason Count Kozoei wishes to 
discuss that island principally. 

For agricultural purposes he states there is no further field of operations for 
Japanese expansion, but a suggestion to buy and cultivate such portions of 
the island as have already been partly cultivated by the natives. A compan- 
son, however, drawn between the density of the population of Japan and 
Java, in which that of Java was found to be greater than Japan, made the 
lecturer wonder that such a dense population could be maintained in so 
small an area, and ascribed this not to the industries, of which there are very 
few in Java, but chiefly to the extreme fertility of the soil which was the most 
fertile he had ever seen. 

The fact that practically no fertilisers were required by the native popula- 
tion, and that this had been going on for hundreds of years, was one of the 
wonders of the world; and where Java and the other islands were so closely 
akin, he had nodoubt that for the purpose of expansion these, and other 
islands, would if cultivated produce a similar rich harvest twice a year, 
against once a year in Japan. 

He therefore drew the attention of the Japanese population to endeavour 
to settle on the other islands, create means of transport, and the result would 
then soon be comparable to that of Java. 

The area of the Dutch East Indies was 700,000 square miles, or 2-7 times 
that of Japan, so that there would be at least room for three or four hundred 
million people. 

The Dutch Government were taking a neutral attitude and seemed to be 
truly friendly to Japan and the Japanese, not shewing any distrust and giving 
Japanese emigrants equal rights with Dutch settlers. The reason for anti- 
Japanese feeling in the Dutch East Indies was ascribed to the improper 
attitude of the travelling Japanese whom he considered consisted of the 
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wrong element to build up friendly relations, and that the Japanese who had 
~ come over did not belong to the class he wished to persuade to settle there. 

The method to be employed in the D.E.I. would of course be different to 
that in China where there would be a market ready to hand, whereas the 
scarcity of the population in the rest of the islands of the Malay Archipelago 
prevented such a market being available. 

Undertakings should, therefore, be of an agricultural nature, the produce 
of which could either be exported immediately or manufactured locally. 
The great drawback of settling agricultural undertakings on the islands 
outside Java was the absence of local labour, Japanese labourers not being 
able to work under the prevailing conditions. Although Chinese and Tamil 
labourers were employed in the Straits Settlements, comparatively few were 
found in the Dutch East Indies, and unless a certain amount of labour were 
found outside the local population more mechanical means would have to 
be employed, and the method adopted by Japan to use labourers instead of 
mechanical or animal power should be abandoned. 

The richness of the archipelago in petroleum would enable the use of 
internal combustion machinery for reclamation work and agriculture, and 
would point to the latter being carried on as in America. 

The lecturer continued to advocate the use of machinery, and described 
the best method to employ same. Of the most advisable articles to grow, 
Count Otani mentioned rubber which, however, would not succeed in the 
eastern part of the archipelago on account of the shortage of labour. Another 
and more advantageous cultivation would be that of cocoa nuts where trees 
did not require constant attention as the produce need only be picked once 
or twice a year. The fact that most of the country could easily be irrigated 
on account of the sloping nature of the soil, rice field{s] could easily be laid 
on [sic]. The cultivation of ground nuts was also extremely advantageous as 
two crops a year could be gathered, and the lecturer said that on account of 
the favourable conditions the total amount produced would be four times 
as great as the crop of the same area in Japan. 

Experiments were in progress by Count Otani to endeavour to grow better 
paying crops than rice, cocoa nuts and rubber, and he would announce the 
results of these experiments later. 

He concluded by saying that the Indies appeared to be a rich field of 
operations for Japanese enterprise which should be chiefly directed towards 
agriculture. He regretted that regular passenger services to the Dutch East 
Indies [? were] so greatly retarded by the difficulties made by the Japanese 
authorities in granting passports which often occupied more than six months 
to get, and when once got the opportunities were so few and far between that 
another three to six months often elapsed before the passage could be taken. 
The Osaka Steamship Company would, therefore, do well to provide more 
frequent sailings. 
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No. 721 
Mr. Lindsay (Washington) to Earl Curzon (Received February 6) 


No. 104 Telegraphic [176743/11/57] 
WASHINGTON, February 5, 1920 


State Department have sent me a copy of a Memorandum! they have 
addressed to Japanese Embassy in reply to Memorandum on the subject of 
withdrawal of United States troops and railway experts from Siberia. 

Memorandum states that United States Government will place no obstacle 
in way of decision which might be reached by Japan to continue single 
handed stationing of her troops in Siberia and despatch of reinforcements. 

United States Government desire to record an assurance of their con- 
fidence that Japanese Government will pursue same policy that was mutually 
agreed on when Governments determined to cooperate in Siberia, particu- 
larly in connection with Siberian railway system (including Chinese Eastern 
Railway) the existing rights to which United States Government confidently 
assume will in no way be impaired in consequence of efforts of Japanese 
Government to carry out purposes which induced the two Governments to 
send their military forces to Siberia. 

State Department are also sending copy of Memorandum to French and 
Italian Embassies. 

Copy by post. 

' Printed in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1920, vol. iii, pp. 501-2. 


No. 722 
Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 11) 
No. 64 Telegraphic [177970/8369/10] 
PEKING, February 5, 1920 
My telegram No. 55.! 
Communication having been approved by Japanese Government it was 
sent to Chinese Government to-day in form of a memorandum signed by 


representatives of four Powers. 
Repeated to Tokio. 


t No. 718. 


No. 723 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recewved February 8) 


No. 65 Telegraphic [177131/8369/10] 
PEKING, February 7, 1920 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 
There is a strong and well-informed campaign being carried on by North 
t No. 722. 
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China Daily News, leading British newspaper in China, against proposed loan 
of 5 million pounds. Writers are two American publicists who speak the 
language and possess an exceptional knowledge of the-country and its 
political conditions. ‘Every loan’ they say, ‘isan encouragement to peculation 
and misappropriation. Every loan fortifies existing pseudo-militarism and 
sets back development. If we are interested in future of Chinese nation we 
can commit no greater crime against that nation than by lend(ing any) 
existing Government money.’ 

These views are endorsed by newspaper in a leading article entitled ‘Mad- 
ness of lending’, and are undoubtedly those held by British Trading Interests 
generally in China. An exception however is made in favour of a loan which 
goes hand in hand with enforced disbandment of troops under foreign 
management, that is, under officers appointed by Legations, who will receive 
rifles and ammunition and carry out work of disbandment in person. 

Whether these conditions are practicable it is hard to say, but their en- 
forcement would presumably require considerable foreign military support 
in background, and might conceivably precipitate trouble in country. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


No. 724 


Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recewed February 16) 
No. 67 Telegraphic (179102/175215/10] 


PEKING, February 8, 1920 

My telegram No. 47.! 

There is an evident intention on the part of Chinese authorities to take 
advantage of collapse of all authority in Russia to consolidate their (? posi- 
tion) as prospective owners of Chinese Eastern Railway by repurchase in 
1938. They have seized on Horvat’s recent declaration to assert China’s 
responsibility for protecting line and of [sic] all life and property (including 
Russian) in railway zone. 

Japan also hopes to profit by existing chaos to establish her hold on line. 
So long as her troops remain in Transbaikal her right to safeguard her line 
of communication is difficult to dispute. Even if she decides to withdraw 
from Siberia she may still fall back on Sino-Japanese Military Convention 
and plea of excluding Bolshevism from Manchuria, South Manchuria, and 
Korea. Japanese control of Chinese Eastern Railway would mean introduc- 
tion of preferential rates and the other means of peaceful penetration to 
which we are accustomed in South Manchuria. 

Apart from its strategical value, line is bound to remain an important 
link in an international highway whatever future of Siberia may be, and it 
would seem unwise to acquiesce in its domination by any one Power to ex- 
clusion of other foreign interests. So long as Allied Technical Board at 
Harbin remains in (? existence) we have a valuable check against any overt 

t See No. 685, note 2. 
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act of aggression against line. But if intentions of United States Government 
have been correctly reported they contemplate withdrawal of their repre- 
sentation from Board simultaneously with that of their troops. This point is 
not altogether clear, for Mr. Stevens told Mr. Lampson confidentially that 
his instructions were not to withdraw until evacuation of Czechs was effec- 
tively assured, a matter of a further two months at least. 

For the moment therefore it would seem politic to retain technical board 
and to refrain from withdrawing our representatives or those of United States 
Government. Vague wording of paragraph 5 of Inter-Allied Railway 
(? Agreement) of February 1919? could be (? read to) cover this. 

As to future it is a matter of policy which I approach with some diffidence. 
But possible solution might be found in institution of some form of inter- 
national control. Russia and China, who are the two parties legitimately 
interested in ownership of line, would probably welcome this; Japan might 
offer opposition, but she could hardly make out a convincing case. 

Railway is at present in great financial difficulties, but I understand a small 
loan of say 15,000,000 gold dollars would suffice under competent manage- 
ment to set it on its feet. 

United States Chargé d’Affaires recently made some proposal to his 
Government who discouraged the idea. On the other hand Mr. Stevens has 
stated confidentially that it is the only satisfactory solution of problem which 
he can (? see). 

Repeated to Tokio, Vladivostock and Harbin. 


2 See No. 440, note 1. 


No. 725 
Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February ro) 
No. 69 Telegraphic (177488/8369/10] 


PEKING, February 9, 1920 
Your telegram No. 40.! 


Japanese Minister has received instructions from his Government to cause 
representative of Japanese group to enter into negotiations with Chinese 
Authorities respecting loan in conjunction with representative of American 
group as soon as Chinese Government inform us of their concurrence (? in 
terms of) Memorandum embodied in my telegram No. 55. 

This would seem to indicate an intention of ignoring British and French 
members of consortium so far as negotiations with Chinese Government are 
concerned. 

In the meantime British Press in China continues to be strongly opposed 
to loan and hold (? rigorous) watertight financial blockade is the only 
remedy for China’s internal troubles. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


' No. 708. 2 No. 718. 
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No. 726 
Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 12) 
No. 70 Telegraphic [178307/8369/10] 


| PEKING, February 10, 1920 
My telegrams Nos. 55! and 642. Chinese loan. 
Reply of Chinese Government to our memorandum was considered at 

meeting of four Ministers to-day and was regarded as satisfactory with the 

exception of two points which I was authorised by my colleagues to have 
amended by Wai-Chiao-Pu. This I am now doing. 

In their reply Chinese Government ask for an immediate advance of seven 
million dollars to meet China’s New Year’s requirements a fortnight hence. 
Japanese Minister strongly supported this and explained that Japanese 
Government were practically committed to it. We agreed to submit applica- 
tion to our respective Governments on the understanding that all four groups 
should be invited to participate, and that, if British and French declined, 
advance should be made by Japanese and Americans alone. 

I urged that it should be (? at least) condition of advance that remainder 
of proceeds of loan should be devoted to disbandment. Japanese Minister 
demurred and thought this point should be reserved for further negotiations 
with Chinese Government. I replied that whole transaction would meet with 
severe criticism as serving to continue military evil, unless a substantial 
portion of the loan were applied to disbandment under supervision of foreign 
officers. These views were shared by American and French representatives 
and it was agreed to instruct military attachés to study question of effective 
disbandment. | 


My telegram No. 69.3 

Meeting considered Japanese declaration that Japanese group should 
enter into negotiations with Chinese authorities in conjunction with repre- 
sentatives of American group. 

I said that I could not assent to any arrangement which excluded British 
group from equal participation and negotiation, and quoted precedent of 
Reorganisation Loan in which Japanese took part in negotiations though not 
subscribing capital. Japanese Minister retorted that Japanese group had 
already negotiated (...? loans)* secured upon salt revenue with approval of 
other groups and thought this precedent should be followed in present case. 
Both French Minister and I sustained our objections to any loan being made 
on security of salt (French Minister added also (? tobacco) and wine revenues) 
without our banks taking their full share in negotiations and United States 
Chargé d’ Affaires explained that he did not interpret the instructions in the 
sense which Japanese Government apparently attached to them. To him 
they appeared to refer to certain practical arrangements to be made between 
Japanese and American group as regards raising of loans, which did not 

t No. 718. 2 No. 722. 
3 No. 725. 4 The text here is uncertain. 
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contemplate the exclusion of British and French groups participating in 
negotiations. Finally Japanese Minister intimated his intention of asking his 
Government for explicit instructions on the point. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


No. 727 


Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 11) 
No. 71 Telegraphic | 178231/8369/10] 


| PEKING, February 10, 1920 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Secretary of Japanese Legation and Representative of Japanese group 
called on United States Chargé d’Affaires this afternoon and produced a 
draft agreement with Chinese Government for Japanese portion of £5,000,000 
loan, suggesting that a similar agreement should be prepared for American 
portion. United States Chargé d’ Affaires has just sent following telegram? to 
Washington. 

‘Japanese Legation and Bank now insisting upon a separate agreement for 
portion of £5,000,000 loan to be advanced by Japanese group and another 
agreement for portion to be advanced by American group and on exclusion 
of British and French banks from negotiations with Chinese. I am insisting 
upon participation of 4 banks in negotiations and on a joint loan agreement 
to be signed by representatives of 4 groups.’ 

Whole purpose of loan, as I understand it is to promote establishment of 
consortium whereas Japanese action is evidently intended to prevent its 
coming into existence. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


t No. 726. 2 v. op. cit., vol. 1, p. 629. 


No. 728 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 12) 


No. 74 Telegraphic [178178/8369/ 10] 


PEKING, February 11, 1920 

My telegram No. 71.! 

It is imperative that agent of British group here should receive immediate 
instructions both as regards loan negotiations and (? treaty). (? Japanese 
and United States) .. .2 hard .. .3 but they have apparently abandoned their 
claims to negotiate independently. They are however exploiting fact that 
British and French agents have no instructions. 

Repeated to Tokio. 

t No. 727. 2 The text here is uncertain. 

3 The text here is uncertain. It was suggested on the filed copy that the preceding 
passage should read ‘Japanese tactics are all hard to follow but’, &c. . 
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No. 729 
Earl Curzon to Sir F. Jordan (Peking) 


No. 49 Telegraphic [177131/8369/r10| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 11, 1920 

Your telegram No. 65.! 

You should at your discretion explain to Editor of North China Daily News 
and elsewhere, when it may be advisable, attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards loan question as indicated in my telegrams No. 522? of 
December 18th and 243 of January 22nd. 

1 No. 723. 2 No. 631. 3 No. 691. 


No. 730 


Earl Curzon to Sir J. Jordan (Peking) 
No. 50 Telegraphic [177441/16000/10| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 11, 1920 


Tokio telegram No. 41! and your Despatch No. 517.? 

May there not be some reason in Japanese arguments regarding tanks or 
do you consider question should still be regarded solely as a political issue? 

In any case we would suggest that Vice-Consul be asked confidentially to 
furnish proposals regarding compensation and alternative site to be de- 
manded in case we fail to obtain rescission of order. 

Repeat Tokio. 


! No. 701. 2 See No. 701, note 2. 


No. 731 
Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received April 7) 


No. 69 [F 404/33/10] 
PEKING, February 12, 1920 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 13' of January roth, I have the honour 
to enclose copy of a despatch! from the British Vice Consul at Tsingtao, 
quoting eleven specific cases in which British shipping has recently been 
obstructed by the inefficiency or differential treatment of the Japanese Port 
Authorities at Tsingtao. There is a general and growing sense of insecurity 
in British shipping and mercantile circles in consequence of the conditions 
now prevailing at Tsingtao, and the definite evidence now adduced cannot 
be overlooked. 

The only remedy appears to be in the early re-establishment of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs at Tsingtao. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JoRDAN 
t Not printed. 
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No. 732 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received February 13) 


No. 56 Telegraphic [178797/8369/r0] 


TOKYO, February 12, 1920 

Peking telegram 71.! 

I received late last night an urgent private letter from Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs enclosing a memorandum in regard to Chinese request for an 
immediate (? advance) of $7,000,000 and saying that although according 
to their reports American, French and Japanese Representatives were all 
agreed to it, British Minister hesitated to do so in absence of instructions, and 
matter was consequently held up. In view of extreme urgency of case I 
was begged to (? expedite) suitable instructions to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Peking. 

I telephoned at once to ask for interview and saw Vice Minister for Foreign 
Affairs early this morning. I told him there must be some misunderstanding 
as my information did not tally with theirs and proceeded to give him gist of 
Sir J. Jordan’s telegrams 69,? 703 and 71! and (? said that) only person who 
was blocking an agreement appeared to be their own Minister. Vice Minister 
for Foreign Affairs thereupon summoned chief of political bureau and I 
asked for definite statement whether we were to accept obvious impression 
conveyed by the telegram of 1oth February from United States Chargé 
d’Affaires to Washington‘ as correct or not. Both officials emphatically 
replied in the negative and Vice Minister stated it was not only not wish of 
Japanese Government to exclude British and French banks from negotia- 
tions in regard to either £5,000,000 loan or $7,000,000 immediate advance 
but that it was their desire and intention that they should be included in 
them and that Japanese Minister at Peking must have[been]5 misunderstood. I 
replied that it was inconceivable that the three other representatives should 
have combined to arrive at same conclusion, and that I could not help telling 
them that Japanese Minister at Peking’s action throughout these negotia- 
tions looked very much as if Japanese Government had no desire to see con- 
sortium come into existence. Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs declared such 
an idea was quite contrary to fact. In that case I desired that they would 
send instructions to Peking to cause Japanese Minister to dispel this impres- 
sion and to give immediate effect to their intention that British and French 
groups should participate in present negotiations. 

Vice Minister promised to do this at once and begged that I also would 
take steps to clear up this misunderstanding if it was shared by His Majesty’s 
Government and Sir J. Jordan. At the same time he hoped that His Majesty’s 
Government would send urgent instructions to His Majesty’s Minister Peking 
to agree to immediate advance of $7,000,000 hinting that if these negotia- 

t No. 727. 2 No. 725. 
3 No. 726. 4 See No. 727. 
5 Tokyo Archives. 
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tions were not concluded in time Japanese Government would be forced to 
advance money themselves. 


No. 733 
Sir 7. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 14) 


No. 76 Telegraphic [178796/8369/ 10] 
PEKING, February 12, 1920 

My telegram No. 70! (Loan). 

The political conditions were duly amended by Wai-Chaio-Pu [sic] and ac- 
cepted by the four Ministers. In a note addressed to me to-day Wai-Chaio- 
Pu, acting doubtless at instance of Japanese Minister, requested issue of 
instructions to groups for payment of a preliminary advance of 7,000,000 
dollars within 3 days. 

This note was considered at a meeting of the four Ministers held to-day. 
Japanese Minister explained that in June or July last Chinese Government 
had approached Japanese Government for a loan of 24,000,000 dollars and 
that latter had promised to use its best endeavours with other Governments 
to see funds were provided to meet urgent requirements before China’s New 
Year. Matter had engaged attention of Japanese Government for over 
6 months and they were committed to Chinese. Political terms attached to 
loan had now been accepted and groups should at once enter into negotiations 
with Chinese Government. 

We explained that agents of our groups had already been authorised by us 
to enter into preliminary negotiations and that they and agent of Japanese 
group were considering question at that very moment. 

Japanese Minister professed ignorance of this and proceeded to insist in 
strong terms upon necessity not only of immediate negotiations but of an 
advance at once of 7,000,000 dollars. Failing this, he intimated that Japanese 
group would be obliged to make an immediate advance. He asked pointedly 
if we were prepared to instruct our groups to join in an immediate advance. 

We replied we had sent urgent telegrams to our Governments immediately 
application for an advance had been made and that there had not been time 
to receive instructions which we were still awaiting. In the meantime we had 
no power to authorise an advance. 

Japanese Minister repeated that in the circumstances there was no help 
for it. Japanese group would make advance. Attitude of Japanese Minister 
was so unreasonable throughout and evidently intended to force an issue, 
and my Colleagues did not conceal their opinion of his action. United States 
Chargé d’ Affaires pointed out that delay in establishing consortium had been 
largely due to Japanese obstruction, and French Minister stated that he 
shared this view. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


t No. 726. 
1.VI 993 38 


No. 734 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received February 15) 
No. 59 Telegraphic [178892/8369/10] 


TOKYO, February 12 [13], 1920 

Peking telegram No. 76.! 

At Foreign Office this afternoon a telegram just received from Japanese 
Minister, Peking, was read to me stating that at a meeting on February 12th 
of four representatives concerned he had explained, in absence of instructions 
to his colleagues, he found himself forced to advance 7 million dollars re- 
quired by Chinese Government. 

Telegram had not yet been seen by Minister for Foreign Affairs who was 
not attending office on account of a family bereavement, but Political Director 
was taking it to his house. I accordingly begged him to tell Minister for 
Foreign Affairs from me that His Majesty’s Government would feel deeply 
hurt if unreasonable attitude of Japanese Minister was approved. Latter had 
already been assured by Ministers concerned that they had done all they 
could to expedite instructions, for which there was still ample time and this 
I (? emphatically confirm)ed, before 19th February. I added that if in spite 
of this Japanese advance was made now it might greatly complicate co- 
operation in the matter of loan and would undoubtedly confirm growing 
impression that Japanese Minister at Peking at any rate had no wish to see 
consortium materialise. 

Political Director promised to convey my message to Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

t No. 733. 


No. 735 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received February 22) 


No. 55 Telegraphic [180330/11/57] 
TOKYO, February 12, 1920 

Your telegram No. 35.! 

United States Ambassador tells me privately that Mr. Kato lately Japanese 
Representative in Siberia came to see him yesterday. As latter was uphold- 
ing Semenov, United States Ambassador said he would tell him frankly that 
he regarded Semenov as nothing but a brigand and a ‘Crook’ of lowest type 
and that it might interest Japanese representative and his Government to 
know Semenov himself had told him he had successfully ‘fooled (? Japs)’ 
and that his one aim was to get ‘d—d Japanese’ out of the country.? His 

1 No. 702. 

2 Mr. Lampson, in his telegram No. 9 of February 10, 1920, from Peking to the Foreign 
Office (received February 19), had transmitted a message of February 5 from Mr. Nash at 
Chita which reported in particular: ‘“Semenoff this morning was inclined to question 
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Excellency suggested Japanese Government should enquire into Semenov’s 
dealings with (? Kuhara) Company (see my telegram No. 469); and added 
if they had any delusions about Semenov the sooner they were dispelled the 
better. If they wanted a further opinion they should apply to Mr. Stephens 
[sic]. Japanese representative appeared quite upset. 


attitude of Allies, (? particularly) Japan. He thought Allies would eventually regret their 
inactivity as unquestionably Bolshevik movement is spreading to China, Korea &c. 

“He seems hurt that his appointment as Admiral’s representative [see Vol. III, No. 659] 
had not met with much, if any, encouragement with Allies. He did not ask for recognition 
(? so much as for some authorisation from us) to continue struggle against Bolsheviks and 
our assistance. 

‘His faith in Japan, it was evident, had received a rude shock and from tone of Press little 
help is to be expected from that direction. 

“He hopes that Allied Governments will send in armed forces before it is too late, not to 
uphold him, but to fight Bolshevism as enemy of civilisation. 

‘I think Semenoff is at (? last) beginning to realize frailty of his position and that the end 
is not very far off. He was most depressed. 

‘Repetition [from Chita] ends. 

‘All Russians of old régime are inclined from interested motives to invoke dangerous 
spread of Bolshevism to China. Save in zone of Chinese Eastern Railway I am sceptical. 
Where Chinese have come in contact with Russian workmen as at Harbin they may have 
acquired some Bolshevik (? tinge) but even there I believe danger is much exaggerated. 
Where good wages and liveable (? conditions) prevail Bolshevism has small chance of gain- 
ing a real hold. 


‘Sir J. Jordan agrees.’ 
3 See Volume III, No. 613, note 27. 


No. 736 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received February 22) 
No. 57 Telegraphic (180331/175215/r0] 


TOKYO, February 12, 1920 

Peking telegram No. 67.! 

United States Ambassador entirely shares opinion of Sir J. Jordan and 
myself as to danger of allowing Chinese Eastern Railway to fall under 
domination of Japan which would finally place every eastern entry by rail 
into Siberia from Nicolaievsk down to Tsing-Tao in hands of this country. 
His Excellency also agrees that it is therefore most desirable to retain 
Technical Board for the present and considers that some such loan as is 
proposed would be good foundation for some form of future international 
control. He proposes to advocate these desiderata at Washington on his own 
account as result of private conversations with me on present situation in 
Siberia—but does not wish to be quoted. 


™ No. 724. 
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No. 737 
Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 13) 


No. 77 Telegraphic [178552/8369/ 10] 


PEKING, February 13, 1920 

Tokio telegram No. 56.! 

I consider it quite unnecessary to notice statements made in this telegram 
as facts have been accurately recorded in my telegraphic reports and can if 
necessary be corroborated by my two Colleagues, whose views and actions 
are in absolute accord with my own. There has been no misunderstanding 
and there is no necessity for clearing it up. 

In order to coerce us into agreeing to authorisation of advance without 
instructions from our Governments, Japanese Minister has several times laid 
stress on intimations made to Mr. Alston (see Tokio telegrams Nos. 42? and 
48)3 as justifying his attitude. Our reply has been that we could not expedite 
telegraphic communication or do the impossible. 

Addressed to Paris [sic]. 


t No. 732. 
2 No. 710. 
3 No. 717. 


No. 738 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received February 15) 


No. 60 Telegraphic [178893/8369/10] 


TOKYO, February 14, 1920 

My telegram No. 59.! 

Political Director came to tell me this morning that Minister for Foreign 
Affairs deeply regretted that differences had occurred between Japanese 
Minister and his colleagues at Peking, and that it was his sincere wish that 
negotiations for loan should proceed with utmost harmony between them all. 
He was telegraphing to Japanese Minister to hold his hand in the matter of 
advance of 7,000,000 dollars until last moment necessary before 1gth 
February, and trusted that British and French instructions would arrive in 
time. He begged me to understand that if advance had to be made at very 
last moment by. Japanese Government alone it would only be to redeem their 
commitments to Chinese Government. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs further asked that I would see French Am- 
bassador to explain what had passed between us and ask his Excellency to 
expedite French instructions. This I have done. 


* No. 734. 
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No. 739 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 54 Telegraphic [178178/8369/10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1920 


Sir J. Jordan’s telegram No. 70! of roth February. 

You should point out to Japanese Government that we cannot agree to 
exclusion of British group from equal participation in negotiation for terms 
of loan with Chinese Government because they are prevented at present from 
subscribing capital. Japanese group was treated with extreme consideration 
in 1913 at the time of the Reorganisation Loan, and we have a right to expect 
similar treatment. 


Repeat to Peking. 
t No. 726. 


No. 740 


Earl Curzon to Sir F. Jordan (Peking) 
No. 56 Telegraphic [178178/8369/ 10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1920 


Your telegram No. 70! of roth February. 
I entirely approve your attitude. 
We agree to immediate advance of 7,000,000 dollars on terms and condi- 
tions advocated by you. 
Repeat to Tokyo. 
t No. 726. 


No. 741 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received February 19) 


No. 62 Telegraphic [179980/8369/10] 
TOKYO, February 17, 1920 

Repetition of telegram [stc]. 

My telegram No. 60.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs has just sent Political Director to ask whether 
instructions had been sent to Peking. As we are now (? only) two days 
within time limit he is telegraphing to Japanese Minister at Peking that unless 
Sir J. Jordan has now received instructions Japanese Government are reluc- 
tantly obliged to keep their engagements with Chinese and cause their group 
to make an advance. 

Minister is to ask his Colleagues to give official approval to advance on 
arrival of their instructions. 

If United States Chargé d’Affaires is authorized to act conjointly with 

t No. 738. 
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Japan, an advance of $7,000,000 is to be made. But if Japanese have to act 
alone they will advance $5,000,000, the amount said to be sufficient to meet 
pressing needs of Chinese Government. 
Terms of loan are: Chinese Treasury Bills of 6 months at 8%. Procedure 
of drawing to follow example of 10,000,000 yen loan of August 17th, 1917. 
If Americans participate, terms may be modified at their suggestion. 


No. 742 


Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 19) 
No. 86 Telegraphic [179626/8369/r0] 
PEKING, February 18, 1920 

Your telegram (number corrupt)! February 16th and Tokio telegram 
No. 62.? 

Substance of these telegrams was duly communicated to agent of British 
group, who was not, however prepared to make advance or act independently 
of his American and French colleagues, pending the receipt of instructions 
from groups. (? In any case) it would, he said, have been impossible to 
arrange terms before to-morrow. 

Japanese Minister has made no communication to me, but Agent of British 
group has been (? informed by) representative of Japanese group that latter 
has signed agreement with Chinese for an advance of 9,000,000 yen on 
account of proposed loan. It was added in the event of British French and 
American groups receiving instructions to participate, an adjustment could 
be effected later. 


Confidential. : 

General impression is that Japanese action is a political move to facilitate 
opening of negotiations in regard to Shantung. It will probably intensify 
anticipated Japanese agitation? throughout country as loan is generally 
condemned by public opinion. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


1 The reference was to Foreign Office telegram No. 56, printed as document No. 740. 

2 No. 741. 

3 It was suggested on the filed copy that this phrase should read ‘. . . intensify anti- 
Japanese agitation’ &c. 


No. 743 


Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received April 14) 
No. 8 [F 472/2/10] 


PEKING, February 18, 1920 
My Lord, 
In my telegram No. 86! of this evening I had the honour to report that the 
: t No. 742. 
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Japanese group had signed independently an agreement with the Chinese 
Government for an advance of Yen 9,000,000 on account of the proposed 
loan of £5,000,000 by the joint British, French, American, and Japanese 
banks. According to the information supplied me by Mr. Allen, the Peking 
Agent of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, the right is reserved to the 
British, French and American groups to participate later in the advance 
should they desire to do so. 

I have reported the various phases of the negotiations so fully by telegraph 
that there is little fresh to add. But a perusal of the earlier correspondence on 
the subject of the formation of the new Consortium and a study of the cir- 
cumstances under which the loan of £5,000,000 was first proposed by His 
Majesty’s Government reveal features of some significance which I venture 
to recall to Your Lordship’s notice. 

It was early in July 1919 that the Chinese Vice-Minister of Finance first 
mooted an advance to the Chinese Government of $24,000,000 by the Old 
Consortium,? the money to be paid in six monthly payments of $4,000,000 
each and to be guaranteed on the Salt Surplus. At that time the Groups’ 
Representatives were sufficiently shrewd to see that it remained as undesirable 
as ever to raise the financial blockade of China to which the Powers were 
committed, and the application was put off with the usual temporising 
answer to which the Chinese Government are so well accustomed. It is 
interesting in view of later developments to note that as soon as rumours of 
the Chinese Government’s application got abroad a firm protest against the 
proposed advance was received by the Diplomatic Body from the Southern 
Parliament. For purposes of record a copy of the protest? is enclosed. 

By September the situation was already taking an interesting turn. In the 
first place it was generally known that Japan was forcing the pace by methods 
to which she was no stranger. It was even currently believed that it was 
Japan who had instigated China to make the application for the $24,000,000 
on the assurance that if it was not forthcoming from the Consortium, old or 
new, China would know where to look for a friend prepared to waive all nice 
scruples as regards the lending of the required money to keep the Northern 
Militarists in power. It was at this time that the Group Representatives 
made a serious blunder. In a joint telegram despatched to their principals 
through the Foreign Office on September 11th, (see my telegram No. 4954 
of September 11th, 1919) the outlook was painted in most gloomy colours 
and dire calamity to foreign trade and property was threatened if advances 
were not forthcoming. Mr. Hillier did not disguise, when discussing the 
matter with a member of my staff at the time, that this telegram was couched 
in these alarmist terms at the insistent request of the Japanese reprcsentative. 
He even suggested that I should telegraph my comment to your Lordship, 
but, as my views generally on the desirability of withholding funds from the 
Chinese Government were already so well known to the Foreign Office I did 


2 See No. 516, note 3. 
3 Not printed. 
4 The text of this telegram is not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 
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not see my way to relieving the Groups’ Representatives of the responsibility 
which they had assumed. 

Almost simultaneously with this expression of views by the Bankers I 
received a visit from Mr. Obata who advocated an immediate advance 
without waiting further for the formation of the new Consortium. In view 
of the alleged readiness of Japan to proceed independently if the other 
Powers were not prepared to meet the application of the Chinese Govern- 
ment this expression of His Excellency’s views was important. The impres- 
sion that Japan was determined to advance funds to China was further 
confirmed by a statement which he made to Dr. Tenney, the United States 
Chargé d’Affaires, on October 3rd, that the Japanese Government were 
determined to act independently if necessary and to give the Chinese Govern- 
ment an advance of $4,000,000 a month for six months, 1.e., the amount 
originally asked for from the Old Consortium in July. 

It was at this moment that America, wearied at the procrastinations of 
Japan with regard to the formation of the new Consortium and the endless 
discussions respecting the exclusion of South Manchuria and East Mongolia 
from its scope, declared her intention of leaving Japan out of account and 
proceeding preferably in concert with Great Britain and France, but if 
necessary alone, to the flotation of a loan to China from which Japan would 
be excluded. 

To prevent this threatened breaking up of the international concert His 
Majesty’s Government brought forward the scheme of a small loan of 
£5,000,000 to the Chinese Government with a view to thus keeping the door 
open for the resumption of the main negotiations for the Consortium which 
all professed so sincerely to desire. The proposed loan has now materialised, 
or, more correctly, has been on the point of materialisation until Japan so 
abruptly and to my mind unnecessarily forced the pace and to-day concluded 
her agreement for the independent advance of the Yen 9,000,000. 

I referred earlier in this despatch to the significant features revealed by the 
correspondence. To make my meaning clearer I would invite a reference to 
Mr. Alston’s telegrams Nos. 400 and 4055 of October 7th and oth. Referring 
to the reported intention of Japan to proceed with an independent advance 
to China first the Vice-Minister and later the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
emphatically denied that there was any foundation for the report. It is 
curious to read these assurances in the light of the information supplied to 
me at the time by Dr. Tenney, and the value of such denials by the Japanese 
Government is demonstrated by the disclosure now made by Mr. Obata of 
the fact that his Government have long been committed to the Chinese 
Government in the matter. This fact was, as I have already stated, generally 
known in Peking at the time, but it was ‘emphatically’ denied at Tokyo none 
the less. 

The tortuous methods of Japanese diplomacy have been further illustrated 
by the events of the past few days: first by the brazen attempt to exclude the 
British and French groups from participation in the loan negotiations and, 

5 Nos. 523 and 529 respectively. 
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when that was frustrated, by the hurried conclusion of the present inde- 
pendent advance of Yen 9,000,000. To an impartial observer the conclusion 
must surely be irresistible that Japan was never sincere in regarding the 
present loan as a stepping-stone to the eventual formation of the new Con- 
sortium. She merely wished to demonstrate to China her readiness, as 
distinguished from the other Powers, to provide her with funds without 
irritating conditions as to their application. 

For Your Lordship’s information I enclose copies of the correspondence? 
that has passed with the Chinese Government with regard to the proposed 
loan. The political conditions are those laid down by the Governments, and 
to all of them the Chinese Government have agreed. Now that an uncon- 
trolled advance of Yen 9,000,000 has been already made by the Japanese 
Group, comparatively little will remain of the loan proceeds for the purpose 
of the disbandment of troops, and I am still sceptical whether the measure 
is within the realm of practical politics. With a residue of approximately 
$10,000,000 not much can be done in any case, and it is noteworthy that 
when the Acting Military Attaché to this Legation approached the Japanese 
Military Attaché, who is the senior, General Higashi declined to call a meet- 
ing to consider some practical scheme of disbandment, stating that he had 
no instructions from Mr. Obata. 

There has been much popular outcry against the loan and protests have 
reached me from various quarters. I propose to reserve this aspect of the 
question for a subsequent despatch. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JoRDAN 


No. 744 


Memorandum by Mr. Malkin' on the Anglo- Japanese Alliance as affected by 
the Covenant of the League of Nattons 


[F 199/199/23)? 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 18, 1920 


The existence of a Treaty of defensive alliance such as the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty does not appear to be necessarily inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Covenant. Such agreements may well be within the effect of Article 21. 
Nor do the objects of the agreement as defined in the Preamble seem in- 
consistent with the provisions of the Covenant; (a) and (6) are clearly con- 
sistent therewith, and the same may be said of at any rate the first two lines 
of (c), though in this respect the obligations of the Contracting Parties may 
well be said to be now swallowed up in their obligations under Article 10 
of the Covenant. 


1 Assistant Legal Adviser to the Foreign Office. 

2 Another text of this memorandum, containing some mainly verbal variations (cf. how- 
ever note 3 below), dated February 19, 1919, and also signed by Mr. Malkin, is filed under 
177312/951/23. The present corrected text, dated February 18, was, however, evidently 
the one adopted, and was circulated in the Confidential Print of the Foreign Office. 
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The operative provisions of the Agreement, however, being drawn up at 
a time when the League of Nations was not even in sight, relate to a state of 
affairs quite different from that now existing, and are consequently hardly 
compatible with the provisions of the Covenant. Under the agreement the 
Contracting Parties agree to communicate with one another fully and frankly 
if any of the rights and interests referred to in the preamble are in the opinion 
of either of them in jeopardy, and to consider in common the measures to 
be taken to safeguard such rights or interests; and if either party is involved 
in war in defence of such rights or interests by reason of unprovoked attack 
or aggressive action by another Power the other contracting party will come 
to its assistance and conduct the war in common. 

Under the Covenant the procedure is as follows: The League is competent 
to deal with any threat of war or circumstance which threatens to disturb 
International Peace. Ifa dispute arises between members of the League, it 
has to be submitted either to arbitration or to enquiry by the Council. In 
the first case the members of the League agree not to go to war with any 
member of the League which complies with the arbitral award. In the second 
case the dispute may of course be settled by the Council; if not, the Council 
has to publish a report giving the facts of the case and its recommendations. 
If this report is unanimous except for the parties to the dispute, the members 
of the League agree not to go to war with any party to the dispute which 
complies with the recommendations of the report. If the Council fails to 
reach such an unanimous report, the members of the League may take such 
action as they consider necessary for the maintenance of nght and justice. 
If any member of the League resorts to war in disregard of its obligations 
above referred to, it becomes tpso facto at war with all other members of the 
League. Ifa dispute arises between a member of the League and a State 
which is not a member, the latter State is invited to accept the obligations of 
membership with the League for the purposes of such dispute, and the above 
provisions will apply; if such State refuses and resorts to war, it thereby 
commits an act of war against all the members of the League. 

It follows that if the British Empire or Japan were involved in a dispute 
relating to the matters dealt with in the Anglo-Japanese Agreement, they 
would be bound to make use of the above procedure for the purpose of reach- 
ing a peaceful settlement. If the State with whom the dispute arose resorted 
to war in breach of the provisions of the Covenant, all members of the League 
would go to war with it, and there would be no scope for a special obligation 
on the part of the other party to the Anglo-Japanese Agreement. This would 
apply whether the State with whom the dispute arose was a member of the 
League or not. It follows that it is only in the case where the result of the use 
of the League procedure is to produce what has been called ‘a war which 1s 
not disapproved of by the League’, t.e., where the disputing States can fight 
it out without violating any of their obligations under the Covenant, that 
there is a possibility of an alliance between the British Empire and Japan 
coming into effect. 

It appears, therefore, that while an Anglo-Japanese Alliance might well 
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exist to which the provisions of Article 21 would apply, and while it would 
be going rather far to say that Article 20 applied to the existing Alliance or 
at any rate to its objects and principles, it would be necessary to modify its 
terms so as to bring them into complete accordance with the procedure for 
the avoidance of war and the settlement of disputes which is laid down by the 
Covenant. It would be quite possible to have an agreement containing a 
modified form of article 1 providing for full and frank inter-communication 
of information and ideas, followed up by an agreement for mutual support in 
the event of a war breaking out, after all the means of settlement provided 
by the Covenant have failed, in which the League did not take sides. Whether 
such an addition would be desirable is of course a question of policy, but it 
does not appear to be inconsistent with the Covenant, and it would be 
desirable to put in the forefront of the treaty the fact that the contracting 
parties are both members of the League of Nations and fully intend to carry 
out the provisions of the Covenant, and that this Treaty is only a sort of 
re-Insurance in the case of the Covenant failing to prevent a rupture. This 
would put the suggested agreement in much the same position as the Anglo- 
French and Franco-American agreements for the protection of France 
against aggression by Germany.‘ 
H. W. MAtxin 


3 In the text on 177312/951/23, and in the present text before correction, this passage 
read ‘. .. and ideas, which is apparently recommended by Sir Charles Eliot and Mr. Alston, 
followed up...’ &c. 

4 See British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cxii, pp. 213-18. 


No. 745 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 19) 


No. 87 Telegraphic [179979/8369/10] 
PEKING, February 19, 1920 

(? My telegram) No. 86.! 

Secretary of Japanese Legation called this morning and left with me a 
Memorandum explaining circumstances in which Japanese Government had 
felt obliged to accommodate Chinese Government with an advance of 
$5,000,000. This stated inter alta that ‘joint distribution of assistance to 
urgent need of Chinese Government has been delayed owing to lack of 
adequate instructions from some of banking groups to their representatives.’ 

I took exception to this statement and said that no adequate time had been 
given to Banks to obtain instructions on such an important question. Speak- 
ing from a long experience of dealing with such matters I had always found 
that groups showed an earnest desire to (? cater for) joint action, and that 
time and patience were required to reach unanimous decisions. 

As to ‘exigency of situation’ on which stress was laid in Memorandum 


t No. 742. 
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there was considerable difference of opinion, but except amongst military 
clique in Peking and their satellites in provinces these chronic alarms and 
appeals for assistance excited scanty sympathy. 

I had no knowledge of conditions attached to (? assistance) but mere 
fact that it had been submitted to could hardly fail to weaken hands of the 
four groups in imposing adequate terms for control of expenditure of re- 
mainder of loan. Personally I had strongest objections to giving uncontrolled 
money to China as it only served to perpetuate military evils under which 
this country was labouring and I understood this to be the spirit of the 
instructions I had received from Your Lordship. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


No. 746 
Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received March r) 


No. 89 Telegraphic [182163/394/10] 


PEKING, February 19, 1920 

Your telegram No. 47.! 

I am unable to verify statement but I have always foreseen that the charge 
that these aeroplanes were to be used for military purposes was a possibility 
and that they might eventually be diverted to that use, see last paragraph 
of my despatch No. 466,? 1919; also last sentence of my telegram No. 413 
[403]3 of last year. 

Representative of Premier has now declared that machines have been 
purchased as commercial machines and that contract will be completed on 
that basis.¢ As to their future use I see no way of effectively providing that 


™ Not printed. This telegram of February 10, 1920, to Peking enquired with reference to 
No. 696: ‘Does Prime Minister confirm alleged admission?’ 

2 Not printed. This despatch of October 15, 1919 (received December 5), had recapi- 
tulated the negotiation of the Vickers aeroplane contract as reported in the printed tele- 
grams (Nos. 448-9, 456, 471). In the last two paragraphs of this despatch Sir J. Jordan had 
stated: ‘The Chinese state that they will make an honest attempt to utilize the machines 
productively, and there can be no doubt of their potential usefulness in this country of vast 
distances and undeveloped communications. For that reason I have forwarded the Chinese 
request for the nomination by His Majesty’s Government of an adviser on aviation. Ifa 
suitable man is chosen for that post he may have considerable influence over the future 
policy of the Chinese, and it is highly desirable that we should encourage in every possible 
way the productive use of the machines now destined for China. 

“On the other hand, if any attempt is made to divert the machines from commercial to 
military purposes, we may expect considerable opposition and criticism on the part of the 
Southern party who will, in any case, probably raise objections to a Loan which has no 
parliamentary sanction. It would not, in my opinion, be politic for Messrs. Vickers to 
continue to be associated with the enterprise if it assumes a non-commercial complexion.’ 

3 No. 449. 

4 Sir J. Jordan further reported in Peking despatch No. 89 of February 24, 1920 (received 
April 14: not printed) : ‘The Chinese Government are endeavouring to secure a revision of 
the terms of Vickers’ aeroplane contract so as to enable them to procure a type of machine 
adaptable to military use. This aspect of the matter will require careful watching in future. 
The maintenance of the embargo has the support of the more enlightened British and 
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they are not diverted to other than commercial purposes but I have always 
assumed that His Majesty’s Government issued their instructions to me to 
support contract with a due appreciation of that danger and of the possibility 
that we might be charged with a breach of arms embargo—see last paragraph 
of your telegram No. 374,5 1919. 

I have always felt we were on thin ice in regard to this contract but did 
not feel justified in saying more than I did in view of evident desire of His 
Majesty’s Government that it should go through in the interests of British 
trade. 

Chinese opinion in this country, and only the other day I again had occasion to refuse 


sanction to any infringement of its terms on the part of British firms in Canton.’ 
5 No. 471. 


No. 747 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received February 22) 


No. 64 Telegraphic [180496/8369/r0] 


TOKYO, February 20, 1920 

Your telegram No. 54.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs begs me to assure Your Lordship that Japanese 
Government never had any intention to exclude British group. He fails to 
understand how such a ‘misunderstanding’ ever arose and regrets it ex- 
ceedingly. His Excellency entirely acknowledges right of British group to 
same considerate treatment as was accorded to Japanese group at time of 
reorganisation loan and at the same time recapitulates and thoroughly 
endorses all that I reported in my telegram No. 56.2 

Minister for Foreign Affairs confirms information contained in first para- 
graph of Peking telegram No. 863 and states that it goes without saying that 
British and other groups shall participate in advance in the event of their 
desiring to do so. 


Confidential 


Political Director tells me that Minister for Foreign Affairs is greatly 
annoyed at impression which attitude of Japanese Minister at Peking has 
created and has so informed latter. 


1 No. 739. - 2 No. 732. 3 No. 742. 


No. 748 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Lindsay (Washington) 
No. 184 Telegraphic [179102/175215/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 20, 1920 
Peking telegram No. 67.! 
You should express the hope that technical board will continue as long as 
1 No. 724. 
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possible, ascertain views of State Department on future of railway when 
former disappears and its relations to Consortium. 
Repeated to Peking No. 64, for repetition to Tokio. 


No. 749 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 
No. 60 Telegraphic [179562/167116/23]| 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 21, 1920 


Your telegram No. 519! (December 28th). 

Admiralty consider it undesirable that Japan should annex islands on the 
route between Hongkong and Singapore. 

They point out that on June 6th, 1909 Chinese ensign was hoisted on 
Duncan Island by Chinese Admiral and they suggest that China be en- 
couraged to exert her sovereignty over the islands. 

Please endeavour to ascertain whether anything further has happened and 
telegraph your views. 

Repeat telegrams to Peking for Sir John Jordan’s observations as to what 
China can do. 

t No. 644. 


No. 750 


Sir J. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved April 20) 
No. 86 [F 567/2/r0] 


PEKING, February 21, 1920 
My Lord, 

In my despatch No. 80,' I had the honour to forward copies of the corre- 
spondence with the Chinese Government on the subject of the loan of 
£5,;000,000. 

As I have reported by telegram to Your Lordship this project has excited 
and continues to excite much public criticism both in foreign and Chinese 
circles. That some criticism was probable was evident from the protest from 
the Southern Parliament, of which I enclosed a translation in my previous 
despatch. | 

Herewith I transmit copies? of letters from the ‘People’s Union’ of 'Tientsin 
and ‘Shanghai Students’ Union’ respectively, taking strong exception in the 
interests of the Chinese people to the granting of any funds from foreign 
sources to the Chinese Government in existing circumstances. Mr. E. S. 
Little,3 with whose views I find myself for once in accord, has also addressed 
to me a letter on the subject, of which I likewise enclose a copy.? 

The unsoundness of making any loan to China at present needs no em- 

t No. 743. 2 Not printed. 

3 British subject resident in Shanghai. 
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phasis, and my views as to the desirability of maintaining the financial 
blockade are too well known to your Lordship to require repetition. They 
remain as strong as ever. A foreign loan for reproductive purposes under 
adequate foreign supervision is as much to be desired as ever, but the present 
project does not fall within that category. By common consent it is a mere 
makeshift to tide over the difficulties that have ensued with regard to the 
formation of the Consortium and as such its inception is a perfectly intelli- 
gible political move. But I fear that the balance of public opinion is unlikely 
to admit that the problematical gain of keeping the door open for the 
Consortium outweighs the harm that will be done by the grant of further 
funds from foreign sources to help the present Military Government out of its 
difficulties. 

At present rates of exchange the loan will bring in little more than 
$15,000,000. From the business point of view it is therefore obviously a most 
ruinous obligation for China to assume. Moreover, it is not open to question 
that these very Tuchuns whose troops the loan is ostensibly aimed at dis- 
banding could provide many times the amount now forthcoming from their 
own pockets. The inadequacy of the present loan for its ostensible object is 
undeniable. 

The line that press criticism is taking is shown in the enclosed newspaper 
extracts,? which, though long, are worthy of careful perusal. Men who can 
really claim to have their finger on the pulse of China, such as Rodney 
Gilbert and ‘Bruce Baxter’ (the nom de plume of Mr. Roy Anderson), condemn 
it in the strongest terms which I would commend to the serious attention of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

There can be no question that we have been out-manceuvred by Japan in 
the matter of the loan. As she has now confessed, though she denied it 
‘emphatically’ at the time, she has long been committed to provide funds to 
the present Government. The result has been that after trying to rush us 
at the last moment and employing the usual methods to throw dust in the 
eyes of the other Governments, she has herself done what she always intended 
to do, namely, made an independent advance, and thus established herself 
as the only foreign Government prepared to help China out of her difficulties. 
This is a very regrettable result, but it at least has this advantage, that Japan 
will alone stand the main brunt of the public outburst that will undoubtedly 
ensue. And though I have loyally carried out your Lordship’s instructions 
throughout these negotiations, I am firmly of opinion that Great Britain’s 
prestige will gain by her non-participation in the present advance and in this 
bolstering up of a thoroughly vicious form of Government. 

I take this opportunity of forwarding a copy of a memorandum? that was 
left with me by Mr. Tokugawa, Secretary of the Japanese Legation, on 
February 19th. This purports to set forth the compelling reasons that have 
led the Japanese Government to make the advance of Yen 9,000,000 inde- 
pendently of the other groups. As I explained to Mr. Tokugawa at the time 
(see my telegram No. 87),4 I absolutely decline to admit that Japan’s action 

4 No. 745. 
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was justified by the lack of adequate instructions to the other groups as is 
alleged in the memorandum. The Japanese Legation know as well as I do 
that a loan in China cannot be rushed through at a moment’s notice. And 
the mere fact that our first communication to the Chinese Government was 
made as recently as February 5th, that their request for an advance was only 
received on February 7th, and that it has actually been made by the Japanese 
on February 18th proves beyond danger of contradiction that Japan’s 
independent action has been due to no dilatoriness on our part. To expect 
the Bankers to take part in the advance at such short notice without instruc- 
tions from their principals was asking the impossible. 

There is one other point to which I feel impelled to refer before leaving the 
subject. Your Lordship will recollect that in my telegram No. 71 [? 76]5 of 
February 12th I reported the proceedings at a conference with the French, 
Japanese and American representatives when Mr. Obata conducted himself 
in what I could only describe to Your Lordship as an unreasonable manner. 
Apparently in his reports to his Government Mr. Obata was at this time 
accusing me of causing delay to the negotiations through obstructiveness. 
In order to show that I was not alone in the impression which Mr. Obata’s 
attitude conveyed, I have the honour to enclose a copy? of a minute of the 
meeting of February 12th, which was fortunately kept by M. Léger, Secretary 
of the French Legation, who was present. This minute seems to me fully to 
bear out the account which I telegraphed to your Lordship. 

But I have no wish to dissociate Mr. Obata from his Government as I am 
firmly convinced that he was merely carrying out the instructions of his 
Government from the outset and that the latter’s assurances were simply 
intended to soften the impression which Japanese policy in Peking might 
have produced in London.® 

(Copy sent to Tokyo.) 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JoRDAN 

5 No. 733. 

6 In this connexion Mr. Alston stated in Tokyo despatch No. 105 of February 25, 1920 
(received April 7: not printed): ‘Whatever may have been the attitude of Mr. Obata and 
the reasons which dictated it, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Vice-Minister and the 


Political Director have throughout displayed an apparent readiness, which I have no reason 
to doubt was genuine, to act in perfect concert with His Majesty’s Government.’ 


No. 751 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received March 5) 
No. 93 Telegraphic [F 33/33/10] 
PEKING, February 22, 1920 
Your telegram No. 50.! 

There is much reason in Japanese arguments for removal of Asiatic 
Petroleum Company’s tanks if we are prepared to acquiesce in the policy on 

t No. 730. 
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which those arguments are based, namely, exclusion of all save Japanese 
from commercial quarter of Tsingtao. Issue appears to me to remain a 
political one so long as British interests are precluded from equality of 
opportunity at port. 

During German occupation British company acquired a valuable site in 
an area free from buildings, and proceeded to found thereon a valuable 
business. 

I fear reclamation work has entirely nullified their foresight in selection of a 
locality. This reclamation work and land policy of Military Government are 
admittedly designed to convert all available commercial quarter of Tsingtao 
into a Japanese reserve. 160,000 square metres of land, with buildings 
thereon, have just been sold to Japanese at less than the value of unimproved 
land. And yet it is impossible for Jardine’s and Butterfield’s to obtain sites 
urgently needed for conduct of their business, whilst order of removal served 
on Asiatic Petroleum Company dictates terms which would ruin their busi- 
ness by excluding them from all communications. 

If we are to acquiesce in general Japanese policy, it seems at least essential 
to insist that Asiatic Petroleum Company should be allowed to select and 
acquire an equally favourable site with adequate facilities and compensation. 
Vice-consul has already submitted proposals on this point, which were for- 
warded in my despatch No. 517.2 He suggests that company should send 
expert to study question of site and compensation on the spot. 

I would urge most earnestly that we should resist politically any inter- 
ference with Asiatic Petroleum Company tanks until all other land questions 
at Tsingtao have been settled in such a way as to furnish a precedent for 
reasonable conduct of British trade at port. Feeling in British commercial 
circles runs so high that anything less will provoke a strong protest. Please 
refer to resolutions of Associated British Chamber of Commerce. 

(Repeated to Tokyo.) 


2 See No. 701, note 2. 


No. 752 


Str F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received March 5) 
No. 94 Telegraphic [183260/11/57] 


PEKING, February 22, 1920 
My telegram No. go.' 
Annankoff has probably not more than 2000 men. Russian Military 


t Not printed. This telegram of February 21, 1920 (received next day), had transmitted 
a report of February 1 from a British officer at Urumchi that General Annankov, formerly 
commanding Russian forces under Adiniral Kolchak, ‘might attempt to enter Chinese 
territory from Semirechia at Chuguchak with 10,000 men and endeavour to make his way 
across Mongolia to join Semenoff or Japanese’. Sir J. Jordan commented on this report: 
‘I believe above numbers to be grossly exaggerated but Military Mission at Vladivostok 
probably have some idea of correct figure. Any such action by Annankoff might well lead 
to pursuit by Bolshevik forces and Bolshevik activity all along Chinese border. Chinese 
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Attaché has told Mr. Lampson in strict confidence that Japanese Military 
Authorities are encouraging Annankoff to enter Chinese territory and make 
for Trans-Baikalia. He hinted that it was to Japanese interest to distract 
attention from Shantung in any manner possible and prospects of (? trouble) 
with Bolsheviks in Turkestan would be a not unwelcome diversion. Japanese 
Military Attaché had endeavoured to enlist his support in encouraging 
Annankoff to cross into China but Russian Military Attaché had refused to 
do so and had made his point of view clear namely that matters were lost 
beyond recall in Siberia and that it could only do harm to involve China with 
Bolsheviks. Japanese Military Attaché at Peking is serving as Liaison officer 
between Japanese division of General Suzuki at Chita and Annankoff 
through channel of Japanese intelligence officer[s] who, under Sino-Japanese 
Military Convention, are dotted about at important points in Mongolia and 
Chinese Turkestan. Russian Military Attaché is not certain whether any 
Japanese Officers are with Annankoff but rather fancies that there are. 

Repeated to Vladivostok and India. 

India, please repeat to Kashgar.? 


Government are alive to danger of their position generally and are doing their best to avert 
it. They state that there is so far no indication of Bolshevism entering China from North. 
Their aim is to avoid giving Bolsheviks any pretext for intervention in China and in pur- 
suance of this policy they have adopted a strictly neutral attitude towards all parties. 
Russian Minister is equally anxious to prevent Bolshevik incursions into China and he 
agrees with me that only condition on which Annankoff should be allowed entry is surrender 
of his arms.’ 

2 Mr. Lampson, who acted as Chargé d’Affaires after the departure of Sir J. Jordan, 
further reported in Peking telegram No. 1644 of March 26 (received March 30) : ‘General 
Annankow telegraphs through Russian Consul General at Chuguchak on March 2ist that 
his (? reported) intention to enter China is incorrect. He continues that region from Kopal 
to Sergiopol is in the hands of anti-Bolshevik Semiretchensk army under his command; 
administration is under Dutoff. Army consists of about 35 mounted regiments, and their 
spirits are excellent. With assistance of money and ammunition they could begin acuve 
(? operations) in this (? spring). ... Annankow reports formation in Turkestan of Turkish 
Moslem Republic and recruitment of (? Moslems) to fight China and Great Britain for 
liberation of all Moslems: agitators have been sent to Kashgar and neighbouring regions.’ 


No. 753 
Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received April 14) 
No. 91 [F 477/22/10] 


PEKING, February 24, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copies of two despatches' from 
Mr. King reporting on his visit to Jyekundo and his discovery there of the 
aggressive designs against Tibet alleged to be harboured by the Kansu 
Mahomedans in charge of the Kokonor Territory. 


t Not printed. 
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Mr. King’s reports of the misrule and oppression practised by the Maho- 
medans towards the Tibetans of the Kokonor and the resulting tendency of 
the border peoples to look hopefully towards Autonomous Tibet confirm the 
letters to the same effect received at this Legation from British missionaries 
on the Kansu Kokonor border. 

As reported in my telegram No. 60,? I made strong representations on the 
subject of the alleged intention of the Sining Authorities to attack Tibet to 
the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs on the 4th instant. I enquired of 
Mr. Ch’en Lu whether he had any knowledge of the affair, and added that 
I regarded the news as so serious that I had waited until I had seen His 
Excellency before telegraphing to Your Lordship on the subject. 

Mr. Ch’en Lu replied that he knew absolutely nothing about the matter, 
and said that he felt sure that any dispositions of troops made by the Maho- 
medan Authorities in the Kokonor were intended only for defensive purposes.? 

I pointed out that a very grave situation would result if the news turned 
out to be true: in that case His Majesty’s Government might be compelled 
to take counter-measures, and even to formulate a new policy on the subject 
of Tibet. I reminded His Excellency of the promise given me on August 20th 
last to the effect that the Chinese Government would telegraph to Szechuan 
and Kansu to abstain from all hostile action pending the result of the negotia- 
tions here (see my telegram No. 458! of last year) and of his assurance that the 
Tibetans had nothing to fear from local action on the part of these provinces. 

Mr. Ch’en Lu replied assuring me that I could set my mind at rest: the 
Chinese Government had given no orders whatsoever for any forward move: 
there were no good troops available at Sining: and he felt sure the Maho- 
medan Authorities would not take any aggressive action on their own 
responsibility. He promised to telegraph to Sining immediately to enquire the 
facts and he reiterated that any measures taken would be purely defensive. 

I remarked, in reply to his observations about defensive measures, that the 
Tibetans had never crossed, nor shown any intention of crossing, the Kokonor 
border, and had moreover assured the Government of India that they would 
keep the peace as long as the Chinese refrained from attacking them: any 
expedition such as that alleged to be in contemplation by the Mahomedans 
would be an act of unwarranted aggression, which would have the gravest 
results. I then made a few strongly worded observations on the dangers of 
irresponsible action by Chinese Authorities in remote parts, and the habit the 
Chinese Government had fallen into of shirking responsibility in such cases 
(referring inter alta to the Macao question.)+ 


2 Not printed. This telegram of February 5, 1920 (received February 10), had sum- 
marized the information reported below. 

3 In this connexion Mr. Lampson further reported in Peking telegram No. 119 of March 4, 
1920 (received March 5): ‘Waichiaopu now informs me that reply received from Sining 
through Kansu Government is to the effect that movements of troops referred to by me are 
presumably those of troops in Kononor [sic] region. Minister for Foreign Affairs formally 
declared that no invasion of Thibet, or of territory in Thibetan occupation, is intended.’ 

4 See No. 800, note 3. 
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Mr. Ch’en Lu agreed that the state of affairs was deplorable, but repeated 
that he did not consider there was any cause for uneasiness in the present case. 

At an interview on the 18th instant I enquired whether any reply had been 
received from Sining. His Excellency replied in the negative and promised 
to telegraph again. 

At several recent interviews I have pressed Mr. Ch’en Lu to expedite the 
reply of the Chinese Government to my memorandum of the 19th ultimo 
inviting the Chinese to reopen tripartite negotiations at Lhasa (see my 
despatch No. 345 of January 22nd last). His Excellency has always replied 
that the answer is in course of preparation and will reach me in a few days, 
pleading the necessity of consulting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Lu 
Cheng-hsiang who has been absent on sick leave since his return from Paris,® 
and has now tendered his resignation. The Chinese Government is at present 
much disorganised and there is as usual a general disinclination on the part 
of all its members to accept responsibility for any decision of importance. 

I have, &c., 
J. N. JorpAan 


5 Not printed. This despatch enclosed the memorandum referred to in No. 686. 
© Cf. No. 759. 


No. 754 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received February 29) 
No. 70 Telegraphic [181841]16000/10] 


TOKYO, February 25, 1920 

My telegram No. 41! and Peking telegram No. 93.2 

Memorandum from Foreign Office in reply to aide memoire left by me on 
January 2gth refers to note of Japanese Government of October 20th (see 
my despatch No. 439)3 giving reasons for military order for removal of oil 
tanks. These reasons being considered justifiable and no (? refutation) of 
them having been made by British Embassy, Foreign Office regret to regard 
it as improper to ask Military authorities to reconsider matter with a view 
to cancellation of order. They will however be glad to take desired action as 
soon as communication is received refusing+ above mentioned explanations.$ 

t No. 701. 2 No. 751. 3 Not printed. 

4 It was correctly suggested on the filed copy that this word should be ‘refuting’. 

5 In reply to this telegram Mr. Alston was instructed in Foreign Office telegram No. 81 of 
March 15, 1920, to Tokyo: 

‘Please impress upon Japanese Government that His Majesty’s Government are far from 
satisfied that principle of equal opportunity prevails at Tsingtao. Jardine, Matheson and 
Butterfield and Swire’s property cases are still not settled, and till we have more evidence 
that British interests are being fairly treated we cannot agree to Asiatic Petroleum Company 
being forced to remove their tanks. 

‘Japanese Government can hardly wish to give the impression, which unfortunately exists, 
that it is more difficult to obtain fair treatment for British subjects now than under the 
German régime. 

‘Japanese Government must understand, however, that His Majesty’s Government have 
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no wish to be unreasonable, and if later an equally satisfactory site and full compensation 
for all expenses of removal are offered we are convinced that company would not wantonly 
oppose such a settlement. 

‘In addressing Minister for Foreign Affairs in above sense you may at your discretion 
refer to corruption on part of Tsingtao officials, which has reached the ear of His Majesty’s 
Government.’ 

With reference to this telegram Mr. Alston further stated in Tokyo telegram No. 115 of 
April 1 (received April 4): ‘Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me today that if I would 
ascertain from [Asiatic Petroleum] company site which would suit them he would do his 
best to meet their wishes.’ 


No. 755 


The Earl of Derby (Paris) to Earl Curzon (Received February 28) 
No. 590 [181743]16000/ro] 


PARIS, February 26, 1920 
My Lord, 

On receipt of Your Lordship’s despatch No. 374! (173300/F/10) of January 
31st, regarding a proposal from the Belgian Ambassador in London that the 
British and French Governments should join the Belgian Government in 
making representations to the Japanese Government with a view to inducing 
the latter to buy out the non-German shareholders in the Shantung Railway 
Company, I approached the French Government in the sense desired. 

I have the honour to transmit to Your Lordship herewith copy of the reply? 
which I have now received from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Your 
Lordship will observe that the French Government share the views of His 
Majesty’s Government as regards the eventual purchase of shares held by 
Allied subjects, and that they would even be prepared, should the Japanese 
Government not be disposed to respect the rights of Allied shareholders, to 
join in any representations which might be made to the Japanese Govern- 
ment with a view to the maintenance of these rights. They consider, how- 
ever, that no such representations should be made prior to the conclusion of 
the negotiations regarding the Consortium which are now pending, in order 
to avoid any possibility of the Japanese Government making the settlement 
of one of these questions dependent upon the other. 

I have, &c., 
Dersy} 

t Not printed. This despatch had transmitted to Lord Derby a copy of No. 679 and had 
requested him to ‘ascertain from the French Government whether they share the feeling 
of His Majesty’s Government as to the inexpediency of complying with the suggestion of 
the Belgian Government.’ 

2 Not printed. The latter part of the present despatch was a close summary in translation 
of the terms of this French note of February 25, 1920. 

3 Ina note of March 3, 1920, Lord Curzon accordingly informed the Belgian Ambassador 
in London that ‘His Majesty’s Government have carefully considered this [Belgian] pro- 
posal in consultation with the French Government, but they find themselves at one with the 
latter in feeling that the present moment is not very opportune for taking action as proposed. 
I beg therefore that you will be good enough to inform the Belgian Government that His 
Majesty’s Government regret they are unable to adopt this suggestion’. 
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No. 756 


Mr. Lampson (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 29) 


No. 20 Telegraphic [181839/11/57] 
PEKING, February 26, 1920 


Information from Harbin is to effect that Czech Government has officially 
protested in London, Washington and Tokio against Japanese control of 
Czech evacuation in trans-Baikalia. 

General Beckett! reports total number of Japanese troops passing west from 
Chang Chun through Harbin is under 15,000 in all with 8 field guns. 

Repeated to Tokio and Vladivostock.? 

1 British representative on the Interallied Railway Board: cf. No. 440, note 1. 

2 Mr. Hodgson further reported in Vladivostok telegram No. 59 of March 3, 1920 
(received March g: not printed): ‘All American troops have left Trans-Baikalia and will 
have left Vladivostok by the middle of April. Japanese are rapidly evacuating Amur 
province withdrawing their troops eastwards and westwards. In Trans-Baikalia they have 
already withdrawn to Verkneudinsk and are prepared to withdraw further. They have 


removed troops from Kiatka. Irritation amongst Russians at their presence is not subsiding 
but docility with which they submit to unworthy Soviet authorities wherever these spring 


up is much commented.’ 


No. 757 


Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received February 28) 
No. ror Telegraphic [1818 go/167116/23] 
PEKING, February 26, 1920 
Your telegram No. 60! to Tokio. 
Matter has been brought informally to notice of Admiral Sah who is now 
Minister of Marine. His Excellency was much interested and promised to 


look into matter. 
I do not feel it would be politic, without Your Lordship’s direct instruc- 


tions, to make direct representations. In the event of a Sino-Japanese 
incident our position might prove awkward. 
Repeated to Tokio and Canton. 


1 No. 749. 


No. 758 


Sir J. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received March 8) 
No. 105 Telegraphic [F 92/2/10] 
PEKING, February 27, 1920 
My telegram No. 86.! 


Representative of Japanese group has been ordered to Japan forthwith. 
He has stated to British representative of British group that he is not in a 


' No. 742. 
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position to proceed with loan negotiations for the present. His visit to Japan 
is in order that he may be present at discussions with Mr. Lamont of American 
group who is due there shortly. 

American instructions are that they can participate in advance already 
made by Japanese if conditions for loan apply equally thereto. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


No. 759 


Sir F. Fordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recewed March 9) 
No. 106 Telegraphic [F 103/33/10] 


PEKING, February 27, 1920 

My telegram No. 58.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs who returned from Paris some weeks ago 
refuses to resume office and Vice-Minister who has been acting during his 
absence is reluctant to remain. Latter spoke to me last night about situation. 
Japanese and Military party led by Tuan Chi Jui are eager to open negotia- 
tions on Shantung question while President and all civil elements of this 
Government are opposed to the step. President has been confirmed in his 
attitude by a telegram which he has received from late United States 
Minister here who is now adviser to Chinese Legation at Washington stating 
that American opinion is unfavourable to any direct negotiations with Japan 
on the question. 

Acting Minister confirmed general impression that recent monetary 
advance by Japan was a purely political move to hasten opening of negotia- 
tions. He thought it might prove a bad investment as whole country was 
thoroughly aroused and he doubted if even military party would face the 
storm that negotiations would raise. But they were very powerful and their 
Satraps in provinces had amassed fortunes which were undreamed of in the 
days of the Manchus. Prince Ching who had been Prime Minister for 
twenty-five years left 5,000,000 dollars; there were military governors who 
had held office for only some four or five years who were worth two or three 
times that amount. He thought revolution of 1911 had not gone deep 
enough and that China would have to pass through another upheaval before 
settling down to orderly government. In the meantime, he would prefer to 
leave Shantung question where it stands and let things take their course. 

Speaking for myself, I feel that China must work out her own solution? and 
that foreign political influence as exercised at present is doing her little good. 
If Great Britain and America were free to pursue policy which their identical 
aims and interests dictate they, as only Powers whom she really trusts, could, 
I believe, bring about a reformed China, but alliance with Japan and 
Fiume? attitude of United States seems to render that hope illusory at present. 

Repeated to Tokio by post. 

t No. 719. 

2 It was suggested on the filed copy that this word should be ‘salvation’. 

3 This word was queried on the filed copy. 
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No. 760 


Sir F. Jordan (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recewwed March g) 
No. 109 Telegraphic [F 104/22/10} 
PEKING, February 28, 1920 

Following sent to India. 

My telegram No. 31.! Tibet. 

Following is substance of written reply dated 26th February. 

Chinese Government in view of many internal issues, regard time as not 
yet ripe for a settlement of Tibetan question with regard to which they cherish 
same hopes as ourselves. The remarks made by Vice (? Minister of Foreign] 
A[ffairs])? at the interview on December 3rd; were merely expressions of 
private opinion and were in no way meant as a declaration that China was 
willing to re-open (? final) negotiations forthwith or desired selection of 
Lhassa as venue for such negotiations.+ 

™ No. 686. 2 The text here is uncertain. 3 See No. 607. 

4 In Peking despatch No. 114 of March 3, 1920 (received April 20: not printed), enclosing 
the full text of this Chinese note, Mr. Lampson stated: ‘In view of the nature of this reply, 


I do not propose to discuss the Tibetan question any further with Chinese officials pending 
the receipt of some concrete proposal from the Chinese Government.’ 


No. 761 


Foreign Office Memorandum on Effect of Anglo-Fapanese Alliance upon 
Foreign Relationships 


[F 199/199/23] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 28, 1920 


I. Introduction 


The principal Powers in the Far East at present are Japan, the United 
States of America, China, and Great Britain. Russia and Germany will have 
to be reckoned with in the near future. 

Generally speaking the interests of Great Britain and the United States of 
America in China are similar, whereas they are often in conflict with those of 
Japan, who, in claiming a paramount position in the Far East and especially 
in China, antagonizes all other countries, including China. France is neither 
sufficiently powerful nor are her interests important enough to bring her into 
conflict with England and America. Though temporarily eclipsed, Russia 
and Germany cannot be ignored in the future any more than in the past. 
Other countries concerned in the Far East are Belgium in a small degree in 
China and the Netherlands in the East Indies; Portugal in virtue of Macao. 

! This memorandum was written by Mr. C. H. Bentinck, a member of the Far Eastern 
Department of the Foreign Office. The present text, dated February 28, 1920, is an amended 


text incorporating amendments made by Mr. Bentinck between March 8 and 1o in accor- 
dance with the views of Lord Curzon. The unamended text of February 28 is not filed. 
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II. Japan 


We have been bound since 1902 by a defensive Treaty of Alliance with 
Japan, which has been twice renewed (1905 and 1911) with the object, 
generally speaking, of maintaining the independence and integrity of China. 
In spite of many difficulties and dangers the alliance may be said on the 
whole to have worked well to the benefit of both parties. In virtue of it Japan 
was enabled to wage a successful war upon Russia with the certain knowledge 
that if any other Power were to join in against her, Great Britain would inter- 
vene and more than redress the balance in her favour. The British Empire 
has waged a victorious war against Germany, and was glad of Japanese co- 
operation in enabling her to sink the German Pacific fleet. Japan, too, 
assisted in destroying Germany’s naval bases in the Far East, in supplying 
cruisers and destroyers for convoying troops from Australia and in patrolling 
the Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean, and the Cape station. From the 
moment Japan entered the war on August 23rd, 1914 the safety of 
Australia, New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, the Pacific Coast of Canada, 
Hong Kong, Wei-hai wei and the British Merchant Marine in the Far East 
was assured and the complete destruction of Germany’s power in the Pacific 
was merely a matter of time. In spite of lukewarmness on the part of Japan, 
she kept her word to us faithfully, giving us all the help she was bound by 
Treaty to give and, at a price, going beyond her obligations. Her Statesmen 
are sensitive upon points of honour and though they drive hard bargains at 
times, it must be admitted that they have attempted to play the game. 

In considering the question of our relations with Japan and the possible 
renewal of the Alliance we must not however overlook the fact that our 
interests in China, as elsewhere, conflict in many serious respects :— 


1. Japan apparently desires to retain a disunited and feeble China where 
she can fish in troubled waters. It is in the interests of Great Britain that 
China should be united and strong enough to hold her own against 
aggression from her neighbours. 

2. The natural outlet for the superfluous population of Japan is China. 
Where Japan comes, however, she closes the door to the trade of all but 
her own nationals. Great Britain seeks to maintain the open door and 
equal commercial opportunity for all. 

3. Japan aspires to the hegemony of the Far East and her foreign policy 
is not always free from selfishness and opportunism. 

4. Her economic interests compete with those of Great Britain. During 
the war she pushed her trade with India, China and the whole Pacific 
littoral at the expense of this country whose chief commercial rival she 
is in the Far East. 

5. Japan desires and intends to expand both in China and in the Pacific. 
In this she menaces our position in Hongkong, the Straits Settlements 
and the Pacific Islands. She threatens our long-established economi- 
cally paramount position in the Yangtse Valley. Her military party 
are suspected of harbouring designs upon the integrity of China both in 
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Manchuria, Mongolia and in Shantung. The future has still to show 
how far she is likely to prove a source of danger to Russian interests in 
Northern Manchuria and Eastern Siberia. 

6. Just as Imperialist Germany demanded a ‘place in the sun’ at the 
expense, if possible, of the British Empire, so the world-wide expansion 
of this Empire evokes a certain amount of jealousy in the minds of many 
Japanese. 

7. Lastly, the colour bar—racial equality claim—baffles agreement be- 
tween Japan and the Dominions and meets with implacable opposi- 
tion in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Canada. The United 
States of America are in this respect also at one with the Dominions. 


III. United States of America 


Of paramount importance are our relations with the United States of 
America in the Far East, as elsewhere. Yet, in spite of similarity of interests, 
a working agreement is of extreme difficulty. If we were able to count with 
certainty upon the active co-operation of the United States, the need for an 
alliance with Japan would not be apparent. As things stand at present— 


1. The United States, as shown above, are confronted with the same racial 

problems as are the Dominions. 

2. Both have possessions which they must defend in the Pacific. 

g. Great Britain and the United States sincerely desire the rehabilitation 
of China and agree that equal opportunity should be accorded to the 
commercial enterprise of all nations. 

. The English-speaking communities naturally tend to draw together. 

. The aggressive attitude of Japan and her doubtful commercial morality 
have increased this tendency so that both politically and economically 
the two great Anglo-Saxon peoples have been driven together to 
redress the balance of power in the Far East. 


Or 


The Japanese have observed this. Since America came into the war they 
have been haunted with the fear of being isolated in the presence of an Anglo- 
American combination. 

It may be worth mentioning here that in August 1910 President Taft pro- 
posed to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington that the existing Treaty 
of Arbitration between the United States and Great Britain, from which 
‘questions of national honour’ were excepted, should be replaced by one 
of wider scope, as an example to the rest of the world.2? In January 1911 
Mr. Taft announced his intention of having a draft Treaty on the above lines 
prepared by the State Department. At this stage it was considered necessary 
to warn the Japanese Government of the project. Sir E. Grey and the 
Japanese Ambassador discussed the matter,? and the Japanese Ambassador 
thought that it would be possible to revise the Alliance so as to secure that 
difficulties arising with the United States should be excluded from its pro- 


2 See G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, op. cit., vol. viii, chap. bcx passim. 
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visions. The Alliance was accordingly modified in July 1911 by the inclusion 
of article 4, which provides that:— 


‘Should either High Contracting Party conclude a treaty of general 
arbitration with a third Power, it is agreed that nothing in this agreement 
shall entail upon such Contracting Party an obligation to go to war with 
the Power with whom such Treaty of Arbitration is in force.’ 


Though the general Arbitration Treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States of America for which provision was made in the above article, 
was signed on August 3rd, 1911,? it was not ratified by the United States 
Senate. A modified form of treaty, called a Peace Commission Treaty, was 
signed on September 15th, 1914,3 and duly ratified. Under the terms of 
this Treaty, all disputes between the two countries, ‘of every nature what- 
soever’, were to be referred to an investigation Commission. Sir E. Grey 
informed the Japanese Ambassador that this Peace Commission Treaty was 
really part of the general Arbitration Treaty and he considered that it came 
within the spirit of what had been arranged in Article 4 quoted above. When 
the 1911 Treaty was being negotiated with Japan, Sir E. Grey had proposed 
to mention the United States by name as being excepted from its scope, but, 
in deference to the wishes of the Japanese Ambassador, the words ‘Power 
with whom such Treaty of Arbitration is in force’ were substituted. 

From despatches which have reached this Office from Tokio, it appears 
that in Japanese Military circles at any rate the renewal of the Alliance is 
desired by Japan in order to have the support of Great Britain in the event 
of war with the United States. The Japanese Government must know that 
there could be no possible question of this, but it will have to be made quite 
clear if the Alliance is renewed. 

We must not forget, however, that in excluding from the scope of the Treaty 
all such obligation on our part, we deprive Japan of what is to her of vital 
importance and we remove the greatest inducement which she might have 
to renewal. 

The interests of Japan and the United States clash at every point and the 
future of the Far East and the Pacific is likely to become more and more the 
theatre of rivalry between these two countries. At present, however, Japan 
is far too weak to embark single-handed upon a war with the United States, 
and she is well aware of this. Our future course lies between our ally with 
whom our interests conflict and our friend who is united to us by race, 
tradition, community of interests and ideals. It will be difficult for us to 
steer a straight course; both parties will no doubt reproach us, as they have 
done in the past, for not giving them more whole-hearted support against the 
other, but this course must be steered—our interests demand it. 


IV. Russia and Germany 
The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was first formed as a counterpoise to an 


3 See British and Foreign State Papers, vol. cviii, pp. 384 f. 
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aggressive Russia. Owing to our entente of 1907 with Russia, the arrange- 
ments made between Japan and that country in 1907, 1910 and 1916* and 
subsequently Russia’s revolution and collapse, she ceased to be a danger. 
The possibility of a powerful Russia in the future, however, is a factor which 
it is essential to consider. Whether that country is going to be dangerous 
on her own account as a Bolshevik Power or dangerous owing to German 
influence, it would be well to provide a counteracting influence by continuing 
the Japanese Alliance with such modifications as our interests may dictate 
and as may be required in order to comply with the spirit of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 

A hostile Russia, organized by Germany, might prove a very serious 
menace to China, India and our whole position in the Far East and else- 
where. Though a Bolshevik Russia is most distasteful to an Imperialistic Japan, 
and though Japan refused the tempting bribes made to her by Germany 
during the war to desert us at a time when many Japanese thought Germany 
was going to win, yet an isolated Japan might be driven to seek an alliance 
with a Russo-German combination to counter-balance an Anglo-Saxon co- 
operation. There have already been rumours to this effect. They appear to be 
improbable at the moment, but the possibility which was referred to in 1918 
by the late Count Terauchi, then Prime Minister, must not be lost sight of. 


V. France, Belgium 


In view of our intimate relations with France and Belgium in Europe and 
of their lack of power in the Far East in comparison with our own, although 
their interests are considerable, we need not consider the possibility of these 
two countries being brought into serious conflict with us. On the contrary 
we can expect that in the future, as of recent years, we shall be able to rely 
upon the support of France and that she will find our alliance with Japan a 
useful link for uniting her with that country and a bridge over which to pass 
in the event of possible differences. 


VI. Holland 


The Dutch East Indies lie at the mercy of any powerful nation and their 
immense and as yet scarcely developed wealth must prove a source of tempta- 
tion to any predatory country. The Dutch, however, know, and the Japanese 
must realise, that the retention of these islands in Dutch hands is a. matter of 
vital importance to us and, greatly as Japanese penetration southwards is 
feared by the Dutch, they are aware that the continuation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance affords to them a guarantee of security. 


VII. Portugal 
In virtue of a secret article attached to our Treaty with Portugal of 
June 23rd, 1661 (since published), we are bound to “defend and protect all 
conquests or colonies belonging to the Crown of Portugal against all his 
enemies, as well future as present’. In view of the continual disputes between 
4 See No. 467, note 4. 5 y. op. cit., vol. i, part i, p. 501. 
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China and Portugal in connection with the Portuguese colony of Macao, 
there is always the possibility of this Treaty leading us into difficulties with 
China. The alliance would, however, not affect this as, whatever the diffi- 
culties, we should not infringe the integrity of China. 


VIII. China 


According to the 1911 Treaty of Alliance, our object and that of Japan 

is :— 

‘(a) the consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in the regions 
of Eastern Asia and of India; 

*() the preservation of the common interests of all Powers in China by 
insuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese Empire and 
the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of 
all nations in China; 

‘(c) the maintenance of the territorial rights of the High Contracting 
Parties in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India, and the defence of 
their special interests in the said regions.’ 


In spite of this object—the defence of China—the arrangement cannot be 
said to be entirely pleasing to the Chinese owing to their extreme dislike of 
the Japanese and the intense suspicion with which they regard them. Our 
popularity in China has somewhat suffered from our alliance with Japan. 
China’s friendship for Great Britain may be said to have cooled because our 
ally, Japan, has been permitted to commit acts of aggression & these acts, 
the Chinese maintain, have received recognition from G[reat] B[ritain]. The 
Chinese would prefer to see us ranged alongside of the United States, oppos- 
ing the Japanese at every step. To do this, we should have to be sure of the 
active support of the United States upon which, as recent events have shown 
us, we are unable to rely. We should, besides, have to maintain in the Far 
East a fleet and an army beyond our resources. The existence of some form 
of agreement with Japan would on the other hand render it easier for His 
Majesty’s Government to keep a watch on her movements in China, to 
demand of her in her dealings with us a greater measure of freedom and 
frankness than it would otherwise be possible to expect, and to exercise a 
moderating influence on her policy generally. It is true that our relations 
with her in China may be difficult in the future, but they will probably be 
less so if she is bound to us even by a loose alliance and much less so than if 
she were to become the ally of Russia or Germany or of both. 


IX. Far East 


What is true of China is equally true of the whole of the Far East. In spite 
of all that has been said as to conflicting interests, the case for renewal would 
appear to outweigh any contrary consideration. 


X. Case for Renewal 
The exposed position of the Empire in the Pacific renders it highly 
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desirable to have a friendly Japan. If the Alliance were not renewed, we 
should find ourselves confronted with a suspicious and possibly hostile Japan 
which would cause us considerable embarrassment in China, India and the 
Far East generally. Owing to our present need of economy and the increasing 
naval strength of Japan, it is not possible for us to maintain forces in the Far 
East sufficient to support a strong policy involving a possible coercion of 
Japan, or even a fleet equal in size to hers. We should be unable to guarantee 
the safety of Hong Kong, Wei hai Wei & the Pacific Islands; even Singa- 
pore might possibly be in danger in the event of trouble. Such a situation 
cannot be contemplated with equanimity and the only alternative to main- 
taining in the Pacific a fleet capable of dealing with Japan would appear to 
be renewal of the Alliance from which we might at times derive useful support 
in the future as we have done in the past. 


XI. Concluston 


The advantages to us in renewing the Alliance may be briefly summarized 
as follows :— 


1. We should have a sort of insurance for the Empire in the Far East, 
especially Hongkong and the Pacific Islands. 

2. We should safeguard ourselves against a Russo-German rapproche- 
ment. 

3. We should retain a certain hold over Japan’s policy in China. 


The advantages to Japan would appear also to be threefold :-— 


1. She would avoid isolation. The armistice showed her that Great Britain 
and the United States were the greatest forces in world politics. She 
dare not contemplate seeing them in combination working against her 
in China. 

2. She would avoid the distasteful and dangerous necessity of seeking a 
Russian alliance, or possibly one with Russia and Germany combined. 

3. She no doubt hopes that British opposition to her policy in China will 
be less marked if we are allies than if we are completely independent. 


America is, however, Japan’s potential enemy in 1920 as Russia was in 
1902, and when we come to draw up the terms of a possible new instrument 
for prolonging the alliance, the dominating factor for us will have to be 
the necessity of not antagonizing the United States or embarrassing in the 
smallest degree our relations with that country, whose friendship is of prime 
importance for us both from the point of view of material interests and racial 
affinity. 

If our friendship with the United States and our alliance with Japan should 
enable us to influence for good the relations between those two countries and 
to cooperate with both in the rehabilitation of China and the peaceful 
development of the Far East, we shall have attained the goal towards which 
we must strive. Some sort of Tripartite understanding in the Far East, to 
which France might also adhere, would indeed be an ideal situation. Until 
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our ideal can be realised, however, we must content ourselves with the next 
best arrangement—alliance with Japan; intimate friendship and co-operation 
with the United States of America and France. 


No. 762 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received March 2) 
No. 78 Telegraphic [F 2/2/10] 


TOKYO, March 1 [Feb. 28], 1920 

My telegram No. 64.! 

United States Ambassador has telegraphed Washington? that, in reply to 
his enquiry as to how Japanese Government viewed emergency advance . . .3 
in relation to Consortium, Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that advance 
was temporary expediency and not intended to defeat proposal of British 
Government for £5,000,000 loan or to affect in any way progress of negotia- 
tions for four (? Powers) proposed by United States and (? Japan) Great 
Britain and (? France).‘ 

Minister for Foreign Affairs was glad to emphasize anew the adherence of 
Japanese Government to plan of Four Powers consortium and was confident 
that a satisfactory agreement could be reached on questions still under dis- 
cussion. (? United States Embassy, omitted) have been asked’ that above 
telegram may be communicated to you through State Department in 
Washington. | 

Representative of United States group in Consortium Mr. Lamont is 
expected here next week on his way to Pekin when United States Ambassador 
is arranging for an informal meeting between him and representative of 
Japanese group, French Ambassador and myself at his Embassy in order to 
discuss Consortium. 


Very Confidential. 

If prospect of reaching agreement for basis of Consortium appears (? good) 
would it not be possible, in view of advance of (? 7) million dollars now being 
made by Japan and United States to meet what are held by China to be her 
most pressing needs, to suspend negotiations for the balance of £5,000,000 
Loan, which Sir J. Jordan and British Press in China and (? United States) 
public opinion deprecate, (? see)ing they (? depend omitted) entirely® on 
establishment of Consortium? 


1 No. 747. 

2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1920, vol. i, p. 635. 

3 The text is here uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. .. advance to China in relation’, &c. 
(Tokyo Archives). 

4 In the text as sent this passage read °. . . negotiations for four power Consortium pro- 
posed by U.S. & approved by G.B. and France.’ 

S The text as sent here read ‘I have asked’, &c. 

6 The text as sent here read ‘. . . and British Press in China so strongly deprecate, and to 
concentrate entirely’, &c. 
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No. 763 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received March 8) 
No. 76 Telegraphic [F 1/1/10] 


TOKYO, March 1 [Feb. 28], 1920 
Your telegram No. 49.! 
In private conversation with Military Attaché Vickers representative here 
said that of course every aeroplane could be used for war purposes. It was 
only a question of strengthening which is a detail. 


Private. 

This gentlemen [sic] was concerned in Naval scandal here in 1913 and had 
to leave Japan at the time. Though Military Attaché considers him full of 
energy he would like to know how far he is to be treated with confidence. 

Vickers do not seem particularly happy in selection of their representatives 
either here or at Peking.? 

1 See No. 690, note 2. 

2 In reply Mr. Alston was informed in Foreign Office telegram No. 93 of March 24, 1920, 
that the person in question was not the ‘representative’ of Messrs. Vickers Ltd. in Japan 


but had been sent there by the head of the firm ‘to report on rival competition, especially 
American. He should be treated with caution though a useful source of information.’ . 


No. 764 


Earl Curzon to Sir F. Jordan (Peking) 
No. 81 Telegraphic [182163/394/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 5, 1920 

Your telegram No. 8o9.! 

Please express to Chinese Government our satisfaction at declaration by 
President’s representative, which is noted. You should at the same time warn 
them in whatever manner you think best that we may be compelled to stop 
export of remainder of machines should we hear of any attempt to convert 
them to warlike purposes before embargo on the importation of arms is 
withdrawn. 

t No. 746. 


No. 765 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 71 Telegraphic [F 2/2/70] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 6, 1920 


Your telegram No. 78! last paragraph. 
Provided loan negotiations are not actually completed, we see no objection 


1 No. 762. 
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to holding up remainder of the advance—temporarily at any rate, in the 
hope that Japanese may shortly come into line so as to enable Consortium to 
be established. 

You may discuss proposal with Mr. Lamont. 

Repeated to Pekin. 

Repeated to Washington No. 248. 


No. 766 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received March 8) 
No. 82 Telegraphic [F 100/2/r10} 


TOKYO, March 6, 1920 

My telegram No. 81.! 

United States Ambassador has received copy of similar memorandum 
embodying instructions to Japanese Ambassador at Washington.? 

United States Ambassador proposes that we should discuss memoranda 
with Mr. Lamont after which we would furnish our comments to our 
respective Governments: 

May I venture to suggest that any reply to Japanese Government should 
be reserved pending the receipt of our comments and subsequent exchange 
of views between you and United States Government. 


Very Confidential 

United States Ambassador is inclined to suspect Japanese Government of 
desiring to make cleavage between us and United States Government by 
first obtaining our assent to formula? and then bringing pressure to bear on 
them but he does not wish his opinion to be quoted. 

Formula appears to us both at first sight to be a blank cheque which we 
could not endorse. 

! Not printed. In this telegram of March 5 (received March 7) Mr. Alston had reported 
that he had been informed, by a note verbale of March 4 from the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, of the instructions sent to the Japanese Ambassador in London as to the terms of 
the reply which he should make to the British memorandum of November 19, 1919, for 
which see No. 593, note 1. The Japanese reply, dated March 16, 1920, is printed in Cmd. 
1214 of 1921, pp. 39-40. Cf. also No. 770, annex 1. 

2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1920, vol. i, p. 505. 

3 i.e. the formula proposed in the Japanese memorandum under reference: cf. No. 770, 
annex I. 


No. 767 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received March 17) 
No. 83 Telegraphic [186022/11/57] 


TOKYO, March 7 [6], 1920 
United States Ambassador informs me that Bolshevik peace proposals to 
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Japanese Government! were received here on March tst through the Japanese 
Ambassador in Paris. 

I understand proposal couched in courteous language recalls numerous 
peace offers of Soviet Government to Japan which have mostly remained? 
unanswered. It points to desirability of coming to sincere and friendly 
understanding and in general terms offers peace and rather cleverly in- 
sinuates possibility of recognising Japan’s domination in Asia. It contains 
a significant statement that Soviet Government is prepared to recognise such 
special interests of Japan as perhaps no other country has yet conceded. 
Presence of Japanese troops in Siberia is characterised as contrary to public 
opinion of Russian people and immediate evacuation is suggested. 

Confidential. United States Ambassador has informed his Government: 
that it is not likely that any action will be taken on Soviet Government’s 
proposal. 

! These peace proposals of February 24, 1920, are printed by Jane Degras, Soviet Docu- 
ments on Foreign Policy (Oxford, 1951), vol. i, pp. 182-3. 

2‘... have hitherto remained’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 

3 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1920, vol. iii, p. 449. 


No. 768 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewed March 11) 
No. 84 Telegraphic (F 131/2/10] 
TOKYO, March 9 [7], 1920 

My telegram No. 82! March 6th. Consortium. 

United States Ambassador, Mr. Lamont and I, after separate study of 
memorandum and formula, find ourselves in general [full]? agreement and 
have drafted following summary of our views which my American colleague is 
also forwarding to his Government. Firstly. Memorandum was apparently 
prepared and delivered to meet Mr. Lamont (? on omitted) arrival. It is 
not a final expression of Japanese views but an effort to establish an ad- 
vanced position from which to recede if necessary. 

Secondly. Since his arrival, Mr. Lamont has had private conversations 
with Government officials as well as influential representatives of banking 
groups here and he has derived the distinct impression that we should hold 
our ground in the belief that eventually Japanese Government will come to 
adopt substantially our point of view, in as much as financial interests here, 
which are all in favour of Consortium, are, Lamont believes, bringing strong 
pressure to bear. 

Thirdly. In view of these considerations we are all of opinion that our 
respective Governments should, without further loss of time, send an imme- 
diate acknowledgment to Japanese Government expressing grave disappoint- 
ment that formula proffered 1s so exceedingly ambiguous and so general 
in character that it might indicate, on the part of Japanese Government, a 

™ No. 766. 2 Tokyo Archives. 
3 v. op. cit., vol. i, p. 506. 
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continued desire to exclude co-operation of American, British and French 
banking groups from participation in development, for China’s benefit, of 
important parts of the republic, and therefore confirms the impression that 
Japanese reservation cannot be reconciled with principles of independence 
and the realisation of the integrity* of China; that our Governments clearly 
recognise the Japanese nation’s legitimate desire to obtain supplies of food 
and raw materials necessary to her economic life and also her desire to protect 
Korean frontier, but our Governments find it quite impossible to believe that, 
in order to meet such needs, it is essential, for example, for Japan alone to 
construct and control so distant a railway line as the one projected from 
Taonanfu to Jehol and thence to the coast. Finally, we venture to suggest 
acknowledgment should emphasise expression of opinion! that, in the judg- 
ment of our respective Governments, the only method, by which any speedy 
solution of present difficulty in the formation of Consortium can be found, is 
to request banking groups to undertake a prompt review of the whole 
question in the hope that these groups might reach a solution which can be 
approved by all Governments concerned. Presence in Tokyo of Mr. Lamont, 
representative of American banking group, (? who has) fully (? understood) 
the views® of British and French groups, renders such a review with Japanese 
group particularly hopeful. 

Fourthly. If our suggestions as above are approved and while Japanese 
Government are reconsidering their position in the light of our replies, 
Mr. Lamont would continue his private conversations and endeavour to pave 
the way for a reasonable solution which he is confident financial element[s] in 
Japan earnestly desire. 

Fifthly. If Mr. Lamont should be disappointed in his hope regarding a 
solution we are still free to fall back upon formation of a three power Con- 
sortium in order to meet essential economic needs of China. 


4 The text as sent here read ‘*. . . with the principle of the independence and the terri- 
torial integrity’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 

s ‘*, . . should emphatically express the opinion’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 

6 *, . . who is fully conversant with the views’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 


No. 769 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received April 14) 


No. 131 [F 468/82/10] 
TOKYO, March 9, 1920 
My Lord, 

With reference to my Despatch No. 63! of February 3rd, 1920, I have the 
honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a Note which I have received 
from the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs on the subject of the Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha’s Wireless Telegraphy Contract with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

I have, &c., 


B. ALSTON 
t No. 714. 
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ENcLosuRE? IN No. 769 


Viscount Uchida to Mr. Alston 
No. 6. 
Translation. 

March 6, 1920 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 2oth 
January? on the subject of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha’s wireless telegraphy 
contract with the Chinese Government. 

The details of the conclusion of the Mitsui wireless contract in question 
are as already brought to the knowledge of His Majesty’s Government in the 
memoranda dated the goth January‘ and the 26th February,’ 1918, from 
Viscount Chinda, Japanese Ambassador in London. 

According to your note now received, however, the agreement accompany- 
ing that contract is in conflict with the contract between the Marconi Com- 
pany and the Chinese Government. While the Imperial Government do not 
venture to deny the fact of past negotiations between the Marconi Company 
and the Chinese Government, as set forth in the memorandum‘ dated the 
20th February, 1918, from His Majesty’s Minister at Peking, and in His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State’s note+ to Viscount Chinda of the 
25th March of that year, nor of the fact of the conclusion in April 1914 of a 
preliminary agreement between the parties, still, seeing that this preliminary 
agreement never reached the stage of being consummated as a regular con- 
tract, they considered at the time of the conclusion of the Mitsui agreement 
that there existed no restriction whatsoever on the contracting parties. 

Having regard to the actual circumstances in which the Mitsui Company, 
in compliance with the overtures made by the Chinese, undertook to con- 
struct wireless telegraphy, and to the fact that when concluding this contract 
both of the contracting parties took into consideration existing agreements 
between the Great Northern and Great Eastern Telegraph Companies and 
the Chinese Government and framed a stipulation to obviate conflict with 
them, it may readily be conjectured that it was the intention of both parties 
to respect existing agreements. It is considered that the fact that nevertheless 
no reference was made to the Marconi agreement proves that the Japanese 
Government’s interpretation as indicated above was correct. 

For these reasons the Imperial Government regret that they cannot agree 
to His Majesty’s Government’s proposal to refuse to admit part of the validity 
of the Mitsui contract. 

Further, no reply has so far been made to the proposal of the British 
Government put forward in their note dated the 25th March, 1918, to 
Viscount Chinda, because careful consideration is ever since that time being 
given to the question as to whether there is not some means of arriving at 


2 This enclosure is filed only in the form of Confidential Print. 
3 Enclosure in No. 714. 
4 Not printed: cf. the enclosure in No. 714. 5 Not printed. 
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a solution satisfactory to both sides. Whilst sincerely regretting the delay, I 
hope to be able to reply at some future date. 


I avail, &c., 
Yasuya UcHIpa 
No. 770 
Minute by Mr. Clive of a conversation with Mr. Butler Wright 
[F 115/2/r0] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 11, 1920 


Mr. Butler Wright called on the evening of March roth and left with me 
the 3 memoranda above mentioned.! .I had seen Mr. Alston’s telegram 
No. 812 but not his telegram No. 823 when Mr. Wright called. 

We now have a copy of the Formula which we have so long been waiting 
for, though not from the hands of the Japanese Ambassador, who owing to 
the present faulty telegraphic communication with Tokio has apparently not 
yet received his instructions. 

In handing me the 3 memoranda Mr. Wright read me a further telegram 
from the State Department,* (sent to the American Embassy for their guid- 
ance in discussing the question), from which he allowed me to make the 
following notes, which follow very closely the text of the telegram :-— 

‘Notwithstanding their gratification at the apparent renunciation by Japan 
of their exclusive economic claims, the United States Government consider 
the formula superfluous, because there appears to be no reason to apprehend 
that the Consortium would direct any activities against the national defence 
or the economic life of Japan and because Japan could rely on the good faith 
of the Powers concerned to refuse to countenance any operations inimical 
to such interests. 

‘Japan’s insistence that the three Powers (i.e. Great Britain, United States 
of America and France) accept the formula would create misapprehension 
because it apparently differentiates between certain geographical regions 
and the rest of China. 

‘They therefore hope that, in view of the above, Japan may forego this 
proposal. They would be glad to receive an informal expression of the views 
of His Majesty’s Government as soon as possible, as Mr. Lamont, (of J. P. 
Morgan), chief representative of the American group, 1s at present in Japan, 
with a view to discussing the whole question with the Japanese.’ 

It will be seen that, while the official memorandum (No. 2) says very little, 
the telegram which was only read to me informally explains clearly the 
American standpoint, which is entirely in consonance with what Lord Curzon 
said to the Japanese Ambassador, as recorded in his despatch No. 2125 of 
November 20th to Mr. Alston (154117). 

1 In the original the three American memoranda printed as annexes 1-3 below were 
listed at the head of this document. 

2 See No. 766, note 1. 3 No. 766. 

4 v. op. cit, vol. i, pp. 503-5. 5 No. 593. 
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The Japanese have not, according to this formula, receded one atom from 
their onginal attitude, although, after naming in reservation 3 the five 
railways for which they have options but on which no work has been done, 
marked in blue figures (1) etc. on the map,® they add that, ‘while expecting 
that these railways will be placed outside the scope of the common activities 
of the New Consortium, it is not unlikely that they will seek subscriptions 
in the European and American money markets to any loan issued for the 
purpose’. 

The Americans frankly consider the formula superfluous (1) because there 
can be no question of the Consortium directing their activities against the 
national and economic interests of Japan and, (2) because it defines a vast 
sphere of influence. 

Mr. Alston asks that no reply should be sent to the Japanese pending the 
receipt of the comments which he and the American Ambassador in Tokio 
propose to submit. 

The Americans would like an informal expression of our views as soon as 
possible. This, however, we cannot give, as I explained to Mr. Wright, untl 
we had received from the Japanese Ambassador the Japanese memorandum 
containing the formula. 

If the Secretary of State shares the American view that the formula is 
superfluous, (which is perhaps politer than calling it inacceptable), I think 
there is no doubt the Japanese would not be satisfied with anything less than 
a written assurance from the other three parties to the Consortium, on the 
lines, perhaps, of the 1st paragraph of the telegram which I have recorded 
above i.e., that the Japanese need have no reason to apprehend that the 
Consortium would direct any activities against the national defence or the 
economic life of Japan, and they can firmly rely on the good faith of the 
Powers concerned to refuse to countenance any operations inimical to such 
interests. 

Reservations 1 and 2 are already admitted: This assurance would apply, 
therefore, in the case of Reservation 3, and in practice should be sufficient 
for all the Japanese require, as they admit that they would probably have to 
appeal to the European and American money markets to finance the building 
of these railways. It would, moreover, have the advantage of omitting any 
mention of specific areas and, as it would presumably be published, would be 
interpreted generally as indicating that the days of exclusive spheres of 
influence were past. 

R. H. Curve’ 


ANNEX I TO No. 770 
Memorandum 


The Japanese Ambassador left with the Department of State in Washing- 


6 Not appended to filed original. (Cf. annex 1 below.) 
7 Lord Curzon minuted on this paper: ‘I agree’. 
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ton, on March end, 1920, a lengthy memorandum on the subject of the 
Chinese Loan Consortium. 

It sets forth in great detail the reasons for the Japanese claim for exclusion 
of certain interests in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia from 
the scope of the Consortium. It states that such claim is based on the 
“economic existence and national defence of Japan’, and it gives as an addi- 
tional reason for asking protection of its interests in these localities ‘the recent 
development of the Russian situation’. It states also that His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs invited Viscount Chinda on the 
19th of November last to propose a formula to cover the situation and 
‘accordingly the Japanese Government, while authorizing the Japanese 
bankers group to enter the proposed Consortium on the same footing as the 
bankers groups of the other Powers concerned, venture to propose to achieve 
the settlement of the matter at issue by exchanging between the members 
concerned a note embodying the sense of the formula hereto attached. 


‘Formula 


‘The Japanese Government accept and confirm the resolutions passed at 
the conference of the representatives of the banking groups of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Japan, which met in Paris on May 11th 
and 12th, 1919,° for the purpose of organizing a new Consortium. In matters, 
however, relating to loans affecting South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia which in their opinion are calculated to create serious impediment 
to the security of the economic life and national defense of Japan, the 
Japanese Government reserves the right to take the necessary steps to 
guarantee such security.’ 


It also submits the following list of concessions and options in Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia which it asks be excluded from pooling as 
provided in Consortium agreement :— 


“(1) The South Manchuria Railway and its branches, together with the 
mines which are subsidiary to the railway are unaffected by the scope of 
the common activities of the new Consortium. 

(2) The construction of the Kirin-Chang-Chun Railway, Shin-Min- 
Fu-Mukden Railway and Ssupingkai-Chang-Chia-Tun Railway has been 
completed and their operation has already been commenced; they fall, 
therefore, within the category of those enterprises which according to 
Article 2 of the proposed Inter-Group agreement have already made 
substantial progress and are outside the scope of the common activities of 
the new Consortium. 

(3) The Kirin-Hueining Railway, the Chang-Chia-Tun-Taonan-Fu 
Railway, the Chan-Chun-Taonan-Fu Railway, the Kaiyuan-Kirin Rail- 
way, the Taonan-Fu-Jehol Railway, and the railway connecting a point 
in the Taonan-Fu-Jehol Railway with a seaport are branch or feeding 
lines of the South Manchuria Railway. Moreover, having regard to the 


8 See No. 433, note 9. 
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fact that, as stated in the Memorandum, dated March a, these lines, 
together with the South Manchuria Railway, do not only bear a most 
important relation to the national defence of Japan but also constitute a 
powerful factor in the maintenance of peace and order in the Far East; 
and also, in view of the fact that as an extension of the railways already in 
operation, as set forth in the Memorandum of the United States Govern- 
ment, these lines form the subject of legitimate rights of Japan, it is ex- 
pected that they will be placed outside the scope of the common activities 
of the new Consortium. It is not unlikely, however, that in case of any loan 
being floated in the future in connection with these railways, the European 
and American markets will be invited to subscribe to it.’ 


March 10, 1920 


ANNEX 2 TO No. 770 
Atde-Memoire 


Adverting to the discussion which took place between Sir John Tilley and 
Mr. J. Butler Wright on the goth of October last concerning the Chinese 
Loan Consortium,® and referring to the Memorandum” left by Mr. Butler 
Wright with Mr. Clive today concerning the Memorandum left by the 
Japanese Ambassador with the Department of State on March 2, 1920, the 
Ambassador has been informed that the Government of the United States is 
not disposed to question the substance of the list as submitted although it 
is much more far reaching than was contemplated by the American proposal 
of October 28 last, which was transmitted to Sir John Tilley under cover of 
Mr. Wright’s letter of November 3, 1919.1! This is particularly true of 
Article 3 which relates to the five Manchurian railways. The Department 
of State wishes to go as far as possible to meet the legitimate desires of the 
Japanese Government and to remove any reason for further delay in bringing 
about effective codperation. 


March 10, 1920 


ANNEX 3 TO No. 770 
Atde-Memoire 


The Department of State request that His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs be asked for a copy of the Memorandum he has received from 
the Japanese Government,!2 in order that the wording of the suggested 
Formula and List of Contracts and Options may be compared with that 
received by the Government of the United States. 


March 10, 1920 


9 See No. 556, note 2. 

10 Annex 1 above. 

1! No. 571. 

12 This memorandum was communicated by the Japanese Ambassador in London to 
the Foreign Office on March 16, 1920: see No. 766, note 1. 
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No. 771 
Mr. Crosby! (Saigon) to Earl Curzon (Received April 21) 


No. 8 [F 590/590/23] 


SAIGON, March 11, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that the local press has recently announced 
the arrival at Haiphong of Mr. Osamu Nakamura, who will there represent 
Japanese interests as Consul de carri¢re for Japan in Tonkin. 

The appointment is an interesting one, inasmuch as it is, doubtless, bound 
up with designs for the development of Japanese trade and influence in 
Yunnan and in the Northern portion of French Indo-China. So far as I am 
aware, Mr. Nakamura is the only Consular officer de carrtére in Tonkin. The 
Japanese Consulate at Haiphong has hitherto been in the charge of a French 
gentleman resident at that port. 

It is rumoured that a Japanese Consul de carrtére will also be appointed 
shortly at Saigon. 

I have, &c., 
J. Grossy 


1 H.M. Consul at Saigon. 


No. 772 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 106 [F 138/56/23] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 12, 1920 
Sir, 

Access recently has been obtained to a pamphlet by Mr. Karakhan, the 
Bolshevist Acting Commissary for Foreign Affairs, entitled “The Koreans 
who are being trampled under foot by the Imperialist party of Japan’. The 
pamphlet, which was first printed in the latter part of July 1919, appears to 
be published as a monthly journal in the Far East. 

Its objective is the spread of revolutionary propaganda in Korea. It points 
out that the Koreans have not benefited by President Wilson’s fourteen 
points or by the Peace Conference, and that their only hope lies in revolution 
upon Bolshevist lines. The Workmen and Peasants’ Government address an 
appeal to the Korean people to co-operate with them and provoke a revolu- 
tion throughout Korea. 

I request you to make discreet and confidential enquiries and report to me 
any information which you may be able to acquire on the subject. You 
should, however, be careful not to discuss the matter with any Chinese or 
Japanese authorities. 
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I am addressing a similar enquiry to His Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Peking. 
Iam, &c., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
R. SPERLING 


No. 773 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received April 20) 


No. 136 [F 557/557/23] 


TOKYO, March 13, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a Report which I 
have received from the Military Attaché to this Embassy on the subject of 
Anti-American feeling in Japan. 

I have, &c., 
B. Astron 


ENcLosurReE 1 IN No. 773 


Brigadter-General Woodroffe to Mr. Alston 
Report No. XX 


TOKYO, March ro, 1920 


Japanese-American Relations 
Sir, 

I have the honour to attach herewith an extract! from a letter which I have 
received from Captain M. D. Kennedy, Scottish Rifles, who is now attached 
to the Infantry School at Chiba. 

As you are aware, Mr. Shimada Saburo is the well-known member of 
Parliament and a prominent member of the Kenseikai. He was president 
of the House of Representatives from 1915 to 1917, and formerly was one of 
Count Okuma’s ablest lieutenants. Any action taken by this gentleman, 
therefore, is worthy of interest. 

During the past few months, the Japanese, or at any rate the Military, 
appear to have completely lost their confidence in and respect for America, 
the prevalent opinion now being that what she preaches and what she 
actually does are two very different things. The above view was expressed 
the other day by a Japanese, who said ‘American ideals have completely 
changed from what they were 50 years ago. Then they were honest in their 
efforts to help the World, but now they preach democracy whilst at the same 
time they act as over-bearing autocrats and are entirely selfish.’ 

Another Japanese, well-educated and level-headed, stated recently that 
he was convinced of the inevitability of war between his country and America, 

! Enclosure 2 below. 
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and that it would be brought about by an Alliance between the latter country 
and China. 

There is no doubt that the Anti-American feeling throughout the country 
is rapidly increasing, but it is also clear to me that the senior military 
authorities, especially the Minister for War, foreseeing the danger, are deter- 
mined to do all in their power to improve the relationship between the two 
countries, realising as they do that at the present moment war with America 
would be fatal to Japan. 

Their efforts in this direction will probably be increased by the fact that 
Owing to the sudden dissolution of the Imperial Diet,? this year’s Budget will 
have to be held over until after the General Election. 

It is practically certain that the Military estimates put forward this year will 
eventually be sanctioned, but the delay has caused considerable dissatisfac- 
tion amongst the ‘Militarists’, and the date by which the army will once more 
be fully prepared for War is undoubtedly postponed by several months. 

I have, &c., 
C. R. Wooprorre, Brigadter-General, 
Military Attaché 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 773 


Extract from letter dated February 23, 1920, from Captain M. D. Kennedy to the 
Military Attaché, Tokyo 


_ The following may be of some interest to you if you have not already 
heard it from some other source. The man who gave me the information did 
so on condition that his name was not mentioned, but he is a man whose 
word need not be doubted. 

It seems that Shimada Saburo, a well-known member of the Kokumin 
Party, recently invited several American missionaries to meet him, and 
addressed them on the subject of the relations between their country and his. 

He apparently gave them a pretty straight talk, and asked them to use 
their influence to improve relations between the two countries. According 
to him, America has pretty well exhausted Japan’s patience, and only very 
little is now required to bring matters to a head—in fact, had it not been for 
Japan’s financial position, Japan would not have put up with what she has 
done. For this same reason she has continually given way to America in 
order to humour her, but she now feels she can do so no longer without losing 
her dignity. 

America is doing her best to cripple Japan’s shipping business; she is 
drawing a ring round Japan by fortifying the Philippines, Hawai, and Guam; 
she is continually butting into Japan’s interests in China, spreading abroad 
Anti-Japanese propaganda and defying the terms of the Ishiu-Lansing 
Agreement; and in a hundred and one other ways she is doing her best to 
wear out Japan’s patience. 

Japan knows it is useless to attack America in America; but if she could 

2 Cf. the enclosure in No. 774. 
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force war on her in China, the Japanese know every inch of the ground there 
and would not give the Americans a look in. ‘But’, Mr. Shimada said— 
‘America would be bound to win in the long run, as Japan has not the money 
for a big war, and it is because I love my country and do not want to see it 
defeated that I have called you here today.’ 

One of the missionaries, on hearing this, asked if Mr. Shimada really 
thought that things had really come to such a state, and if there really was a 
serious chance of war between Japan and America, to which he replied that 
he had never been more serious in all his life, and that he truly believed that 
a false or foolish step by either country at the present moment might precipi- 
tate war without further warning. 

He went on to say that the Military Party was beginning to lose its power, 
and was afraid of losing it still further if the General Suffrage Bill is brought 
into force. They feel that if a war could be brought about it would help 
to bolster up their power once more, as, with the present Anti-American 
feeling in Japan, such a war would be popular with the masses; and they also 
feel that if Japan is ever to fight America—which to them is inevitable 
sooner or later—now is the time to do it, while the World is unsettled and 
before America joins the League of Nations. 

In regard to the mention of the League of Nations, I might mention that 
practically the same point was mentioned in one of the lectures at this school 
here the other day. No names were mentioned, but the lecturer brought out 
the fact that if the League of Nations ever comes into force, it will hit Japan 
rather hard in any war she may have to fight, as under the League of Nations 
3 months must be allowed to elapse between the declaration of war and the 
commencement of operations. This will allow three months for the collection 
of material and the making of preparations in general, and obviously gives 
an initial advantage to the side with the biggest purse. Japan, being a poor 
country, would therefore be badly hit. 

In support of his claim that the relations between Japan and America were 
almost at breaking point, Mr. Shimada pointed out that Japanese papers for 
the last month or so have been comparatively quiet on the subject—rather a 
contrast in fact to the rather hysterical ravings to which, until recently, some 
of the papers had been giving vent. This, according to Mr. Shimada, is a bad 
sign. It is not when the papers are raving about a thing that anything serious 
happens—in fact they simply act as a safety valve; but it is when the papers 
after months of ravings, suddenly quieten down, that danger is to be feared. 


No. 774 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received April 20) 


No. 140 [F 560/560/23] 


TOKYO, March 15, 1920 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to transmit to you herewith copy of a Report which I 
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have received from the Naval Attaché to this Embassy on the subject of the 
Navy Estimates for 1920-21. 
I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


ENCLosuRE IN No. 774 
Rear-Admiral Ley to Mr. Alston 
Report No. 3 
TOKIO, March 11, 1920 


Navy Estimates for 1920-21 
Sir, 

I have the honour to submit a report (No. 3 of 1920) on the Japanese 
Naval Estimates for 1920-21. 

Owing to the dissolution of the Diet which occurred on the 26th ultimo 
on the Universal Suffrage question, the Budget has been delayed until the 
Diet assembles in Special Session in July next. 

While all Estimates are consequently suspended for 4 months, it may be of 
interest to notice the Naval Estimates which were about to be debated when 
the dissolution occurred, as they show the intentions of the Ministry of 
Marine, and would no doubt have passed. 

I attach some of the more important details which I have extracted from 
the Statement which had been prepared and handed to the members of the 
Diet. Doubtless there will be some differences in the figures when the 
Estimates are again before the Diet in July. 

The ‘Ordinary Estimates’ are for Maintenance only. They are more than 
double last year’s, but this is due in the main to the great increase in prices of 
everything. Two thirds of the increase is due to this cause. 

The ‘Extraordinary Estimates’ are for new additions to the Fleet and 
Establishments. Of these, the ‘Armament Replenishing Fund’ its by far the 
largest item. The expenditure under this head is for butlding and arming new 
ships, and over 185,000,000 Yen is to be devoted to this purpose in 1920-21. 

Building and arming new ships means extending Dockyards and Arsenals, 
and the next largest item of the ‘Extraordinary Estimates’ is consequently for 
‘Extension of Dockyards’. Over 46,000,000 Yen is to be devoted to this in 
1920-21. Kure is by far the largest and most important Arsenal and Dock- 
yard in Japan, and 4 times as much money is to be spent on it than on any 
other Naval Dockyard. 

Another very noticeable increase is in the sum taken for establishing new 
and increasing existing Naval Flying Corps at the Naval Bases, and also for 
fitting Battle-Cruisers with Aeroplanes, and for Sea-plane Carrying ships. 

It is feared that the new Naval Programme is now practically deferred 
4 months. That is to say 80,000,000 of a total of 185,000,000 Yen has not yet 
received the sanction of Parliament, and will not do so till July. Unless the 
Minister can find some means such as a Supplementary Estimate for commit- 
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ting himself to this extra expenditure, the placing of the necessary contracts 
will have to be delayed. 

The 717 commenting on this delay says: ‘. . .' Should the programme be 
delayed one year the Battleships Nagato and Mutsu will pass the age limit 
of 8 years in 1928, which would make a complete reorganisation of the 
programme necessary and thereby frustrate the scheme which the Naval 
Authorities have taken such great trouble to draw up. The Authorities are 
therefore investigating the means of dealing with this emergency. The Naval 
Programme in question being but a minimum Naval strength required for 
our National defence, even the slightest delay in effecting it is highly un- 
desirable, and should it be delayed one year as referred to above it would have 
serious results. . . .’! 

This new Naval programme will give Japan the following new Fleet built 
and ready by the end of the year 1927-28 :— 


8 New Dreadnought Battleships 

8, ™ Battlecruisers 
22 ,, Light Cruisers All under 8 years old 
77», Destroyers 
80 ,, Submarines 


and Auxiliary vessels complementary to the above, including Aircraft 
Carriers, Oil-tankers, Mining vessels, etc. 

And the existing 8 Dreadnought Battleships and Battlecruisers, and later 
Light Cruisers and Destroyers etc. will form a valuable second line. 

This new programme will fully occupy at high pressure the only 4 slips at 
present capable of building large Capital ships. The other Naval and private 
building yards will also be fully employed, and the Minister of Marine has 
lately stated that in order to complete the programme in the stipulated time 
(7 years) he will be obliged to order some of the smaller ships (Destroyers 
and Submarines) abroad, and it is not unlikely that, as in the past, some of 
these orders will go to English Firms. Moreover ‘he is desirous of learning 
what improvements have been made in the construction of Destroyers and 
Submarines by such advanced Powers as Great Britain’. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed)? Rear-Admiral and N.A. 

1 Punctuation as in original quotation. 2 Signature lacking on filed copy. 


No. 775 
Mr. Lampson (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Recetved May 7) 


No. 147 [F 779/33/10] 


"PEKING, March 15, 1920 
My Lord, 
With reference to Your Lordship’s despatch No. 316' of December 18th, 
! This formal covering despatch is not printed. 
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enclosing copy of a Memorandum? communicated to the Japanese Am- 
bassador on the question of Tsingtao, I have the honour to transmit copy 
of a despatch; from His Majesty’s Consul-General at Tsinan with concrete 
proposals for a settlement of the question, such as are regarded as essential 
to British cominercial interests by the representatives of British firms now 
residing at the Port. 

The recommendations now put forward follow closely the lines of Your 
Lordship’s Memorandum, and emphasise the legal and moral interest of 
His Majesty’s Government in the settlement, having regard to the participa- 
tion of British troops in the reduction of Tsingtao; the sovereign claim of 
China to control the Harbour and the Customs; the necessity for the removal 
of the present Military Government, for the establishment of an elected 
Municipal Government, with an administrative grant from the Customs 
Revenue, and for the economic control of the Railways; and the desirability 
of a continuance of the Likin-free system on the Railway established by 
the former German Administration. 

The recommendations of the British mercantile cominunity appear to me 
eminently reasonable, and they may prove useful in negotiation owing to the 
specific nature of the proposals advanced. 

The question of direct negotiations on the subject between China and 
Japan has become so vital an issue in the domestic politics of China that it 
will not be easy for the Government of either country to initiate negotiations. 
As a result much unnecessary friction and misunderstanding has already 
arisen, tending to complicate the original difficulties of settlement. Those 
difficulties cannot fail to be accentuated by further delay. 

Whilst it appears impracticable to suggest that the League of Nations 
should intervene until at least some attempt has been made to find a solution 
by direct negotiation, the initiation of those negotiations can hardly be hoped 
for now without some definite lead from outside. 

Having regard to the special position of His Majesty’s Government in 
connection with Tsingtao, and to the vested British interests there which are 
gravely embarrassed by the uncertainty of the present situation, I have the 
honour to suggest for Your Lordship’s consideration the possibility of inviting 
the Japanese Ambassador in London to put in concrete form the promises 
already made in general terms. It is impossible to overlook the fact that those 
promises have as practical a bearing upon British interests, though in a less 
degree, as upon the interests of China. At the same time Your Lordship no 
doubt appreciates the extreme delicacy of the situation and the undesirability 
of our becoming in any way regarded by the Chinese public as an advocate 
of Japan’s cause in this matter. We should, in my opinion, avoid any 
appearance of intervention between China and Japan over the Tsingtao issue. 

I have, &c., 
Mixes W. Lampson 


2 No. 620. 
3 Not printed: cf. below. 
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No. 776 


Mr. Lampson (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received March 17) 
No. 131 Telegraphic [F 186/2/10] 


PEKING, March 15, 1920 

Your telegram (? to omitted) Tokio No. 71.! 

On roth March Wai-chiao-pu applied to French Minister, as senior 
Minister (? of omitted) lending Powers, for residue of advance of seven 
million dollars for which Chinese Government has asked to carry them over 
Chinese New Year. With consent of colleagues French Minister has replied 
that this pecuniary assistance cannot be furnished in the form requested, 
(? pecuniary) conditions upon which first portion of advance (that is Japanese 
yens nine million) was made being conditions laid down by other three 
groups, and negotiations for advance of residue thus had to be suspended. 
They can only be renewed when Mr. Lamont reaches China in connection 


with Ministerial. .. .2 
Confidential 


Japanese advance of yens nine millions having sufficed to get Chinese 
Government over New Year it would be absurd now to pay over remaining 
three and a half million dollars of seven million dollars originally asked for, 
especially for such a purpose as that now specified by Chinese Government. 

In any case American group have definitely stated to Japanese group 
representative here that they can only participate in advance on under- 
standing that it is subject to same conditions as main loan and, as we know 
Japanese advance was practically unconditional, I do not myself see how, 
seeing that it has already been made, American participation in the advance 
remains a practical issue. Unanimity is essential and this rules out our 
participating in the advance also in present conditions. 

If it be desired to pursue matter further it has occurred to me as a possible 
way out of the difficulty that Japanese advance should be regarded as what 
it is, namely, an entirely independent transaction and that we should wash 
our hands of all connection with it. This would leave us free to resume main 
loan negotiations with clean sheet. But I hasten to add that from local point 
of view any (? loan) for unreproductive purposes will incur general odium of 
whole country, and of foreign opinion. Public crisis has died down for 
moment under belief that present loan negotiations have been postponed 
sine die and that prospects of loan materializing are small but it will break out 
again as soon as negotiations start afresh. 

Repeated to Tokio. 

1 No. 765. 
2 The text here is uncertain. 
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No. 777 


Mr. Lampson (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received March 28) 
No. 140 Telegraphic [F 303/1/10] 


PEKING, March 16, 1920 
Arms Embargo. 


Italian Chargé d’Affaires has given me frank statement of whole case. 

1. No contracts have been signed since those specially reserved by Italian 
Méinister in his note! to (? Doyen) of May 12th, 1919. 

2. All consignments of arms covered by above contracts have already 
reached China. 

g. None of these consignments have actually been delivered to their 
Chinese purchasers. They are at present stored in Italian charge. Ends. 


Very Confidential 

Chargé d’Affaires went on to state that he personally was not in sympathy 
with the attitude adopted by his Government on this question. On his 
arrival here he had found himself saddled with this disagreeable legacy and 
had suggested to his Government the advisability of their reconsidering their 
position but he had received renewed instructions on same lines as his pre- 
decessors. He now found himself in a difficult position, having to arrange for 
the storage of these arms without proper facilities. He was told they were 
deteriorating and he would be glad to get quit of them and thus wash his 
hands of these contracts of which he disapproved. I beg that this information 
be not divulged as Chargé d’Affaires would no doubt get into trouble with 
his Government if his sentiments became known to them. 

Repeated to Tokio. 


1 Not printed. In this note to Sir J. Jordan, Doyen of the Diplomatic Corps at Peking, 
the Italian Minister in Peking had signified the assent of the Italian Government to the 
proposed embargo on the importation of arms into China ‘pourvu que les contrats con- 
cernant les armes et les munitions conclus par les sujets italiens, ou qui seront conclus avant 
que le dit accord soit parfait, puissent étre exécutés sans condition ou renvoi.’ 


No. 778 
Mr. Lampson (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received May 3) 
No. 154 [F 712/2/10] 
PEKING, March 16, 1920 
My Lord, “ 
With reference to my despatch No. 108! of the 2nd instant, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith copy of a despatch from the Acting British 


Consul General at Mukden reporting on Japanese agricultural enterprises in 
Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia. 


These reports gain in interest from the claim put forward by the Japanese 
? Not printed. 


1.V1 1041 3x 


last November (see Tokyo telegram No. 443? of November 11th, 1919) toa 
special interest in Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia on the ground 
that those districts would prove a useful field for rice production for the needs 
of Japan. 
I have, &c., 
Mines W. Lampson 


ENcLosurRE IN No. 778 
Mr. Coales (Mukden) to Mr. Lampson (Peking) 


No. 16 
MUKDEN, March 11, 1920 
Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose for your information translations of three 
articles} which have recently appeared in local Japanese papers on the 
subject of rice and other Japanese agricultural enterprises in Manchuria and 
Mongolia. They are interesting as dealing with two questions which are 
occupying Japanese attention at the present moment; firstly, the future of 
Manchuria and Mongolia as rice producing countries and, secondly, the 
interpretation of the clauses of the Sino-Japanese Treaty of 1915 relative to 
the renting of agricultural land by Japanese in these provinces. 

As the first article points out the Japanese have not yet taken much 
advantage of the privilege of renting land. The Delegate for Foreign Affairs, 
of whom I asked, said that only about 2000 mow‘ of land had actually been 
taken up, but was unable to tell whether this was in the Fengtien district 
only or in the whole of South Manchuria. In any case he said that the 
majority of his cases with the Japanese were about land questions. 

The greater part of the Manchurian rice harvest is raised by Koreans and 
as I mentioned in a previous despatch they are generally tenants of Chinese. 
Manchurian rice like Korean is of high quality and being preferred by both 
Japanese and Chinese to the produce of more tropical countries commands 
a higher price on the market. Kaiyuan which is the chief collecting centre 
for beans in South Manchuria is also the market for local rice, the cultivation 
of the grain being most extensive near the neighbouring town of Tiehling and 
farther north near Changchun. There is some cultivation also further south 
on lands belonging to the South Manchuria railway Company. The amount 
placed on the market at Kaiyuan last autumn was 250,000 bushels. As will 
be seen from the second excerpt! it is expected that South Manchuria will 
soon be able to supply all its own requirements and perhaps have a surplus 
for export. 

The immediate cause of the present interest in rice cultivation was of 
course the failure of the Korean harvests last year which resulted not only in 
a great decrease in the exports but also made it necessary to import millet, 


2 No. 580. 
3 Not printed: cf. note 5 below. 
¢ A Chinese land-measurement: 1 mow approximately = } acre. 
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Kaoliang and other grains from Manchuria. But the ever increasing demand 
for foodstuffs in Japan and the preference for northern rice will inevitably 
force on the extension of rice farming in this country. 

The last article deals with Baron Okura’s agricultural scheme in Inner 
Eastern Mongolia. The information is very different from that I gave in my 
despatch No. 55 of January 17th, though my informant was the Japanese 
Consulate General, but I believe it is more accurate. 

The questions raised in respect of the 1915 agreement are, as you will see, 
(1), whether leases of farming land may be renewed at their original rent on 
expiry of their thirty years’ term, and (2), whether ‘agriculture and sub- 
sidiary industries’ includes grazing. 

I have, &c., 
O. R. Coaes 


S Enclosure in No. 693. The article on this subject enclosed in the present despatch was 
from the Tairiku Nichi Nichi of February 28, 1920, and read as follows: “There is now in 
process of formation by the Okura Company a new Company of 4,000,000 capital for a 
large agricultural enterprise in the neighbourhood of Ch’ien Chia Tien in Inner Mongolia 
halfway between Cheng Chia Tun and Payentalai. The promoter has entered into an agree- 
ment with Chang Tso-lin by which the undertaking will be a joint Chinese and Japanese 
affair. We learn that the essence of this agreement and its objects are as follows. The capital 
is to be 4,000,000 Yen which will be found at once by the Okura firm. Of this 2,000,000 
Yen will go to purchase the 800 fang of land belonging to Chang Tso-lin at the before 
mentioned Chien Chia Tien. The other 2,000,000 Yen will be used for agricultural pur- 
poses. As Chang Tso-Lin and Okura are to take equal shares in the profits the enterprise 
seems a very advantageous one for Chang Tso-lin. The business is stated to be purely 
agricultural but, as commonly reported, it has not yet been decided whether or not grazing 
will also be undertaken. The reason is that as the Sino-Japanese Treaty gives Japanese only 
the privilege of carrying an [? on] farming and its subsidiary industries in Inner Mongolia 
and there is no actual stipulation about grazing Chang Tso-lin is said not to have admitted 
that grazing can be undertaken as well as farming. On the Japanese side it is claimed that 
grazing is included in the term agriculture being one of its subsidiary industries and that 
there can be no such unjustifiable construction of the Treaty as the Chinese put on it. The 
founders of the Company Messrs. Okura however do not trouble to discuss the question 
whether the Japanese reading will be taken and grazing carried on as well as agriculture. 
They are putting their capital into the concern because they know it will develop the re- 
sources of Mongolia and advance the welfare of the common people of both countries.’ 


No. 779 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewved March 24) 


No. 93 Telegraphic [187772/11/57] 
TOKYO, March 16 [17], 1920 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 
At last meeting of Diplomatic Advisory Council on March 5th it was 
decided to evacuate Siberia gradually. 
Amur is already evacuated and troops will now be slowly withdrawn from 
! No. 780. 
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Krasnoyarsk [Baikal]? but will not be taken away until evacuation by Czechs 
is completed. 

Eventually they will be concentrated round Vladivostok and in Vladi- 
vostok itself to prevent Bolshevism from entering Corea. Lieutenant-General 
Nara 1s shortly expected back here from conferring with Chinese whether 
Japanese should assist Chinese in holding Chinese Eastern Railway west of 
Harbin or not. Japanese have no intention of moving out of Vladivostok 
until everything is quiet but there is no idea of remaining there permanently. 


2 Tokyo Archives. 


No. 780 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved March 23) 


No. 92 Telegraphic [187396/11/57] 


TOKYO, March 17, 1920 

Your telegram No. (? 50).! 

Japanese Government informed. They reply that according to their in- 
formation withdrawal of Allied Forces (? was being) yet discussed? by (? diplo- 
matic) representatives at Vladivostock and think therefore that there must be 
some misunderstanding. They ask for further information. 

¥ See Volume III, No. 684. 

2 The text as sent here read ‘. . . withdrawal of Allied troops has not yet been discussed’, 
&c. (Tokyo Archives). 


No. 781 


Mr. Hodgson (Vladivostok) to Earl Curzon (Received March 23) 
No. 76 Telegraphic [F 316/19/r10] 
VLADIVOSTOK, March 17, 1920 


I request that I may be informed whether it is desired that I continue to 
attend meeting(?s of) Inter-Allied Railway Committee. It is obvious that 
purpose for which this Committee was formed can no longer be effected, now 
that only section of railway out of Bolshevik hands is that extending from 
Vladivostock to Chita, while Great Britain, having neither troops nor railway 
Mission has no claim to be represented under terms of railway agreement. 
As things are, Committee is being used by Russians as channel through which 
to attack Japanese and we are liable at any time to be drawn into awkward 
discussions compelling me to take stand antagonistic to one party or other. 
Decisions taken can in any case (? only be) futile since, now that Japanese 
and Chinese troops alone are left along line, they can be put into (? execution) 
only in so far as they harmonise with the views of Military Commandant of 
these countries. 

Mr. Matsudaira is anxious that Great Britain should be represented on 
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Committee with a view to exercising a mediating influence, as I have 
endeavoured to do so far, but I think the time has come when withdrawal 
would be well advised in order to avoid our being involved in harmful con- 
troversies. Special (? arrangement) should be made amply flexible in con- 
nection with Chinese Eastern Railway should our participation in this 
' question be considered advisable. 

Repeated to Peking, Tokio and Harbin. 


No. 782 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 8&6 Telegraphic [F 179/2/r0] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 19, 1920 

Your telegram No. 84.! 

Japanese Ambassador communicated memorandum and formula on March 
16th.2, Reply is being sent on the lines suggested by you and American Am- 
bassador with the addition of following paragraph :— 

‘In order, however, to meet as far as possible the wishes of the Japanese 
Government and at the same time to avoid the mention of specific areas 
which rightly or wrongly might give rise to the impression that a special 
sphere of interest was being officially recognized, His Majesty’s Government 
would be prepared to subscribe to a written assurance to the effect that the 
Japanese Government need have no reason to apprehend that the Consortium 
would direct any activities affecting the security of the economic life and 
national defence of Japan, and they can firmly rely on the good faith of the 
Powers concerned to refuse to countenance any operations inimical to such 
interests.’ 

French and American Governments are being informed of tenour of our 
reply.3 

Repeat to Peking. 

Repeated to Washington No. 287. 


1 No. 768. 2 See No. 770, note 12. 
3 The full text of this reply, communicated to the Japanese Ambassador in London in a 
Foreign Office memorandum of March 19, 1920, is printed in Cmd. 1214 of 1921, pp. 40-41. 


No. 783 
Aide-mémoire by the American Embassy in London (Received March 19) 
[F 206/2/ro} 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, LONDON, March 19, 1920 


The Government of the United States greatly regrets that it has been 
impossible to obtain from either the British or the French Governments their 
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suggestions or comments upon the Memorandum of the Japanese Ambassador 
of March 2, 1920, which was set forth in the Memorandum! left with 
Mr. Clive on March roth last. 

As the Japanese Memorandum does not appear yet to have reached the 
Foreign Offices either of Great Britain or of France, and as the plans of 
Mr. Lamont will not permit his remaining in Tokyo beyond March 21, the 
Government of the United States has felt compelled to reply to the Japanese 
Government without further delay in order to facilitate Mr. Lamont in 
reaching an understanding with the Japanese bankers before he leaves Japan. 

In such reply, in its own behalf, the Government of the United States has 
further endeavoured to conform it to such indications as it possesses as to the 
views of the British and French Governments, and ventures to hope that those 
Governments may concur in the position thus assumed and find it possible to 
address the Government of Japan substantially to the same effect.? 


1 Annex 1 to No. 770. 

2 Enclosed in the original was a copy of the American reply of March 16, 1920, to the 
Japanese Ambassador in Washington. This memorandum, not here reprinted, is printed 
in Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1920, vol. i, pp. 512-13. 


No. 784 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received March 22) 
No. 95 Telegraphic [F 214/2/10] 
TOKYO, March 20 [19], 1920 

My telegram No. 84.! 

(? In) Conference with some of influential and business representatives 
here Mr. Lamont has received assurances which he believes to be reliable 
that proposition on lines of our views is likely to be acceptable to Japanese 
Government. No substantial progress? is however possible in negotiations 
here until views of United States Government and of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are known and it is most important that our answer[s] to Japanese Note 
should not be delayed. United States Ambassador is telegraphing in similar 
sense to Washington.3 


1 No. 768. 

2 The text as sent here read ‘No further progress’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 

3 Mr. Alston further reported in Tokyo telegram No. 98 of March 20, 1920 (received 
March 21): ‘United States Ambassador has received memorandum handed by State 
Department to Japanese Ambassador, Washington [see No. 783, note 2], which follows 
substantially the suggestion contained in our telegram No. 84. This opens the way for 
further discussion and Minister for Foreign Affairs has informed United States Ambassador 
that he is prepared to continue discussions in an effort to reach an agreement as soon as he 
hears that Your Lordship, who first suggested submission of an agreement, has replied to the 
Memorandum furnished to you by Japanese Ambassador, London. It is most important 
Mr. Lamont should be present at this further discussion and as his time is limited, it would 
greatly facilitate matters if I could be informed of Your Lordship’s views as soon as possible.’ 
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Very confidential 

I gather that Japanese Foreign Office desires to suggest that Mr. Lamont 
should first go to Peking for a solution to be arrived at on his return here. 
If they do so United States Ambassador proposes to reply that Mr. Lamont 
will not proceed . . .4 without knowing views of Japanese Government. 


4 The text is here uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. . . proceed to China without’, &c. 


No. 785 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received March 20) 
No. 96 Telegraphic [F 212/2/10] 


TOKYO, March 20 [19], 1920 

Peking telegram No. 139.! 

Mr. Lamont entirely agrees that in the matter of temporary advance 
already made or of any other advance pending complete acceptance of terms 
for five million pounds loan, it would be best for British, American and 
French groups to refrain from participation. 


Confidential 

The representative of Japanese (? group) recently arrived here from Peking 
informed Mr. Lamont that he considered Peking Government should not 
receive any further advance. 


' Untraced in Foreign Office archives. 


No. 786 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 90 Telegraphic [F 212/2/r10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 22, 1920 

Your telegram No. 96.! 

As Lamont appears to favour proposal to refrain from participation in 
Japanese advance British group who did not much like the idea consider that 
American group should take the initiative in telling the Japanese. They 
would further like his attention drawn to fact that Japanese by establishing 
a lieu [lien] on surplus salt revenue, thus impair to the extent of their advance 
value of option secured by other groups by Article 17 of Chinese re-organisa- 
tion loan agreement. 

Repeat to Pekin. 


t No. 785. 
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No. 787 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston ( Tokyo) 
No. 88 Telegraphic [F 219/219/23] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 22, 1920 

Following for your own information only. 

There is good reason to believe that Japanese definitely intend to retain 
their troops in Eastern Siberia on the plea of danger of Bolshevism & pro- 
pose to distribute them mainly along the line of Chinese Eastern Railway, 
retaining also garrison at Nikolaievsk. 


No. 788 


Mr. Lampson (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received March 23) 
No. 150 Telegraphic [F 220/1/10] 
PEKING, March 22, 1920 

Sir J. Jordan’s telegram No. 422.! 

Agent of Messrs. Vickers having written that Chinese Government are 
defaulting on first payment of interest on aeroplane loan I am addressing 
Wai-Chiao-Pu officially calling upon them to meet their obligations. This 
default is however inevitable result of making such contracts with a bankrupt 
Government. 

Messrs Vickers’ Agent informs me negotiations are now in progress for a 
further loan for (? one) million pounds in ten year treasury notes at eight 
per cent ‘for complete air organisation’. 

Such a transaction is thoroughly unsound from every point of view and if 
completed will certainly mean further defalcations by Chinese Government 
when moment for payment comes. 

As you are aware existing loan has excited bitter criticism in the South and 
in general circles and if new loan goes through, we shall be accused of 
deliberately encouraging Chinese to borrow money in guise of industrial 
loans which we are well aware she will not be able to repay, either the 
invested capital or interest, in hope of getting her inextricably enmeshed in 
our toils. 

I should be glad of your early instructions. Repeated to Tokio. 


1 No. 456. 

2 In reply Mr. Lampson was informed in Foreign Office telegram No. 109 of March 25, 
1920, to Peking: ‘Vickers have been informed that we would in no way support additional 
loan referred to.’ 
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No. 789 


Memorandum by Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin on the Anglo-Fapanese Alliance and 
Constitutional Changes tn Fapan 


[¥’ 304/199/23] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 23, 1920 


A further point to be considered in connection with the renewal of the 
alliance is the internal condition of Japan. This consideration does not enter 
into Mr. Bentinck’s memorandum,! which deals only with foreign relation- 
ships. 

Japan appears to have entered on a period of drastic constitutional de- 
velopment, the outcome of which is rendered doubly obscure by the simul- 
taneous effervescence of labour troubles. These changes in Japan’s condition 
must react on her foreign policy. 

Up to the present, Japan has been ruled by a bureaucratic and militarist 
oligarchy, whose foreign policy has aimed at establishing Japan’s position 
among the great Powers of the world by maintaining a strong army and navy 
and by obtaining a paramount position in Eastern Asia. But there seems no 
doubt whatever that this period of Japan’s history has almost run its course. 
The new intelligentsia, whose headquarters are the Universities, are thoroughly 
dissatisfied and restless. The recent commercial prosperity of Japan has 
sapped the militarist tradition. The industrial proletariat is awakening to 
its grievances and its powers. The whole country is sick of ‘sabre politics’. 

This seems to be the moral of the recent disturbances in Tokyo, which 
culminated in the dissolution of the Imperial Diet on February 26, 1920. The 
immediate cause for the demonstration was the demand for ‘Universal 
Suffrage’. A franchise Bill, published on May 23rd, 1919, raised the electorate 
from about 1,460,000 to about 3,000,000 in a total male population of 
28,000,000. The proposals of the ‘Universal Suffrage’ parties would raise 
the electorate to about 10,000,000. The Hara Cabinet opposes this reform, 
and has appealed to the country, apparently, in the belief that ‘Universal 
Suffrage’ will be decisively defeated by the small privileged electorate. The 
General Election will be held in May next. But, even if the elections support 
the present Government, it is very doubtful whether the country will accept 
such a decision as representing the people’s will. It would merely be the 
prelude to further disturbances. 

If ‘Universal Suffrage’ is granted, it is clear that a Diet elected on a popular 
basis will not be content with its present subservient position. Other reforms 
will follow. Foremost of all, the Privy Council Ordinance of 1894, which 
requires that the Ministers for War and for the Admiralty must be respec- 
tively a General and an Admiral, must be repealed, and the Cabinet released 
from its bondage to military and naval influences. Then, the Cahinet will 
probably be made responsible to the Diet, and not to the Emperor, as at 
present. 


1 No. 763. 
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There is reason to believe that such a ‘democratisation’ of Japanese institu- 
tions would modify the aggressive character of the country’s foreign policy. 
Leaders of the intellectuals have openly condemned the bullying of China and 
Korea, and have declared that ‘military diplomacy’ must be abolished. The 
commercial community have been taught by the Chinese boycott that it 
does not pay to alienate Japan’s best customer. The proletariat will oppose 
increased taxations for armaments and the burden of military service. 

Already, in consequence of the dissolution of the Diet, the programme for 
large military and naval appropriations has to be postponed. 

Referring to the conclusion of Mr. Bentinck’s memorandum, it would 
appear that under the more democratic régime which may reasonably be 
expected to establish itself in Japan within the next few years— 

1. The menace to the British Empire in the Far East will decrease; 

2. A rapprochement between Japan and a Russo-German combination 
will become still more improbable; 

3. Japan’s attitude towards China will of itself improve. 

Moreover, the tension between America and Japan will relax. On the 
other hand, it may suit the present oligarchic Government to rush the 
country into an aggressive foreign policy in order to unite the nation and 
to withdraw its attention from domestic affairs. Thus, in 1894 the war with 
China was utilised to silence the outcry for a ‘party Cabinet’. 

The present juncture, therefore, suggests the following considerations with 
regard to the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance: 

1. That the present time of unsettled conditions in Japan, when the ten- 
dency of Japanese policy at home and abroad is doubtful, is unpropitious 
for the renewal of so binding an agreement as the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
in its present form; 

2. That a renewal of the Alliance will certainly strengthen the hands of the 
present oligarchic government. It is their representatives who have expressed 
themselves so strongly in favour of renewal. Isolation in foreign relations will 
make their position vts-d-vis the Opposition in the Diet and in the country 
still weaker than it is; and no doubt this is one of the principal reasons which 
has recently made the Alliance so popular in Government circles; 

g. That we do not wish to strengthen the old militarism against the new 
democratic movement. Democracy in Japan will naturally look to England, 
a constitutional monarchy, for example and advice. Mr. Ozaki Yukio, who 
is a recognised leader of the ‘Universal Suffrage’ movement, is well known 
as an admirer of the British Constitution and may be said to be pro-British. 
He has recently been visiting England to study labour politics. 

It would seem desirable, therefore, to delay as far as possible any commit- 
ment to a renewal of the Alliance until domestic conditions in Japan have 
established themselves. 

F. AsHTon-GwaTEIN? 


2 This memorandum was minuted as follows in the Far Eastern Department of the Foreign 
Office and by Lords Hardinge and Curzon: 
‘For distribution of the Memorandum (in print [No. 761]) see Minute [not printed] 0a 
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F 199. It was drawn up at the request of the Colonial Office for the Dominions Govern- 
ments to consider before the meeting of the Imperial Conference next Autumn. 

‘A copy is attached, with a copy of Mr. Malkin’s Memorandum [No. 744] in case the 
Secretary of State should wish to retain them. 

‘As regards Mr. Gwatkin’s Memorandum, I fear I am not so sanguine as to the bureau- 
cratic and militaristic rule having almost run its course and as to the aggressive character 
of Japan’s foreign policy being likely to undergo much modification in the near future. 
I cannot myself see much hope of Japan’s attitude towards China improving unless checked 
by British or American influence, nor does it appear probable that the tension between 
Japan and America will relax. Were Japan to become too democratic, I should consider the 
danger of her joining a possible future Russo-German combination greater than at 
present. 

‘As regards the last three considerations of attached memo[randum], I venture to submit 
that the question of denunciation or renewal will come up for discussion at the Imperial 
Conference next Autumn and the alliance will therefore continue in its present form at 
least until the Autumn of 1921—one year from the day of its denunciation. 

‘1. In any case we shall then have to modify it or denounce it. It cannot continue in its 
present form, as, according to Mr. Malkin’s Memorandum (attached), it is not entirely 
consistent with the Covenant of the League of Nations and we are bound by article xx of 
that Covenant to take immediate steps to procure our release from its present obligations. 
We ought therefore to make up our minds one way or the other next autumn at latest. 

‘2. According to Foreign Office Minutes [cf. No. 617], and to the War Office and Ad- 
miralty letters [see below], we cannot afford to risk denouncing the alliance altogether and 
thereby leaving Japan isolated and free to seek another possible ally. 

‘3g. We have every reason to believe that the alliance is just as popular in opposition as 
it is in the present Government and in military circles, so that whichever party is in power 
next autumn need not be unduly strengthened if we should start negotiations for renewal 
in some form. 

‘If by “delay .. . [sic] any commitment to a renewal” is meant (1) denunciation, I venture 
to submit that in the face of opinions expressed by experts, we cannot risk this. If it means 
(2) leaving things to run on as at present, I have pointed out that this would be inconsistent 
with the Covenant of the League of Nations and also contrary to opinions already expressed. 

‘Mr. Parlett, Japanese Counsellor at H.M. Embassy, Tokio, may have some observations 
to make. 

C. H. BenTINcK 
26. 3. 20’ 


“While agreeing with Mr. Gwatkin that the military oligarchy in Japan is daily losing 
its influence (it will become very perceptibly weaker when Prince Yamagata dies) I do not 
think it would be prudent to postpone the consideration of the renewal of an understanding 
with Japan until domestic conditions in that country had stabilized themselves, nor do I 
think that immediate renewal would necessarily strengthen the hands of the present 
oligarchic government. On the contrary I am of Mr. Bentinck’s opinion that any arrange- 
ment with Gt. Britain would be popular whatever party might be in power. Refusal to 
renew would be a great disappointment to the “‘pro-British” section of the Japanese public 
while it would probably correspondingly encourage those elements unfriendly to us. 

‘Unless we have a very definite promise of American co-operation & support we cannot 
afford to leave Japan isolated & thus a potential enemy. I agree with Mr. Bentinck in 
his opinion that it is mainly to British (or American) influence that we must look for any 
improvement in Japan’s attitude to China, and the existence of an understanding with 
Japan would enable us to continue to exercise that friendly pressure on her in the future 
which we have found on occasion distinctly beneficial in the past. The Japanese are amen- 
able to representations made in a really honest & friendly spirit. 

‘It is obvious however that if it is a question of deciding between the U.S. and Japan our 
choice must lie with the former. In consequence whatever form any new undertaking 
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might take it would be desirable to make the position clear to America & to take in 
advance every precaution to prevent suspicion or distrust on her part. 
‘I venture to deprecate the use of the word “alliance’’; it is not under the changed con- 
ditions a propitious term. 
‘H. G. PARLETT 
: 27. 3. 20° 


‘As Mr. Hobart Hampden was for many years, including the whole period of the war, 
Japanese Secretary at H.M. Embassy, Tokio, I have asked him for his views, which follow— 
see next page [see below]. 

C. H. B.’ 


‘If it is still considered desirable to print & distribute Mr. Gwatkin’s memo, I venture 
to suggest that these minutes be printed & distributed with it so that the matter may be 
considered from all sides. 

C. H. B.’ 


‘The Alliance and Internal Conditions in Japan 


‘It is difficult to see how the reconsideration of the Alliance, rendered urgent by its 
failure to correspond with actualities and the League Covenant, can be held up to await the 
crystallization, in the indefinite future, of the domestic situation in Japan. 

‘The political sense is said to be feebly and superficially developed in the Japanese nation; 
but supposing that, in spite of or in consequence of this, democracy speedily triumphs over 
bureaucracy and militarism in Japan, it would nevertheless be unlikely to obliterate the 
strong nationalistic sense of the people. Moreover, the war has impressed the country with 
the imperative necessity to secure new sources for the self supply of materials, such as iron, 
which are deficient at home. Therefore the policy of expansion and penetration in Asia 
and the Pacific will surely survive political changes, if not from a continued national 
ambition to dominate the East, then at least from considerations of urgent commercial and 
industrial development and a growing population. These needs should increase rather than 
decrease. 

‘The tendency of the Japanese to create close preserves wherever they settle, due partly 
to natural acquisitiveness and partly to diffidence of their power to compete on equal terms 
with the foreigner, would thus still remain and would have little to neutralise it in the absence 
of an Entente with Great Britain. Such an understanding might serve in some degree to 
secure a fair field for commerce both for and against Japan. 

‘Even if a British Entente would strengthen oligarchic and military Japan, it should not 
encourage that country in an aggressive foreign policy; for it is precisely the Alliance which 
in past years held Japan’s uplifted hand in China. The exertion of this restraining pressure 
has indeed given the Alliance a black mark in Japanese eyes. 

‘A democratised or labour-ridden Japan would appear to be more exposed than the 
existing oligarchy to contagion from the red peril and other forces of evil threatening from 
the direction of Russian Asia. Japan, whatever her political complexion, would be the 
more immune for the tonic of a British Entente. 

‘For such an Entente there appears to exist a sufficient though hardly a super-abundant, 
community of interests, as well as a number of antagonisms calling for composition by agree- 
ment; but one ventures to think that no genuine alliance with Japan can in the future be 
founded upon a main desire on the British side to restrain the other party from a selfish 
policy in China and from undesirable attachments elsewhere. 

‘If denunciation of the Alliance Agreement becomes necessary after the ground work of a 
substituted understanding is laid, would it not be possible to arrange for a reciprocal notice 

to terminate, thus avoiding the odium attaching to a one-sided denunciation? 
‘E. M. Hopart HAMPDEN 
March 28th, 1920’ 


‘I would suggest that Mr. Gwatkin’s memo together with the comments on it be printed 
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& circulated as in the case of the original memo (F. 199). I feel however that every considera- 
tion should be given to the views of Messrs. Hobart-Hampden and Parlett who have between 
them continuously for the last twelve years held the responsible position of Japanese 
Secretary to H.M. Embassy in Tokio & have witnessed the development of Japan for the 
past twenty-five years. 
‘R. H. Ciive 
29. 3” 


‘I think Mr. Clive’s suggestion that these views should be printed is good. It seems to me 
that they all tend to a renewal or continuation of the alliance in a new & modified form. 
What that form should be will require much discussion. 

H.’ 


‘If the circulation is to be the purely official circulation described on F 199 I agree. 
‘It should not be a Cabinet or A circulation 


C.’ 


The Admiralty and War Office letters referred to in Mr. Bentinck’s minute of March 26 
above were in reply to a letter of January 21, 1920, addressed by the Foreign Office to those 
and other (cf. below) departments. The letter of January 21 from the Foreign Office to the 
Admiralty read as follows: 


‘Sir :— 

‘As you are no doubt aware, Article VI of the Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain 
and Japan provides that unless either party shall have notified by July 13th, 1920 its inten- 
tion of terminating it, the alliance shall remain binding until the expiration of one year 
from the day on which either of the High Contracting Parties shall have denounced it. 

‘2. From the information which has reached this Office Lord Curzon is led to believe that 
the feeling in Japan is generally in favour of renewal, although it is realized that in its 
present form the Treaty is incompatible with the spirit of the League of Nations. These 
views are illustrated by the papers of which copies are enclosed, namely a private letter 
[No. 522] from His Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in Tokio, giving his own opinion and that 
of a member of his staff and a despatch [No. 598] giving the opinions of Viscount Kato, 
formerly Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs and now leader of the Opposition Party and 
of Marquis Okuma, former Prime Minister. 

‘g. The action to be taken in this matter requires therefore early consideration and Lord 
Curzon would be glad to learn the views of The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, in 
order that he may be in a position to submit the whole question to the consideration of the 
Cabinet in the near future. 

‘4. Lord Curzon fully realizes the necessity of avoiding any danger of misunderstanding 
between this country and the United States of America and the difficulty for Great Britain 
of conducting a policy in the Far East in harmony with both the United States and Japan. 

‘5. In his opinion, however, our naval position in the Pacific renders it desirable to have 
a friendly Japan, while the existence of some form of agreement with that country would 
also make it easier for His Majesty’s Government to keep a watch upon her movements in 
China, to demand of her in her dealings with us a greater measure of freedom and frankness 
than it would otherwise be possible to expect, and to exercise a moderating influence on her 
policy generally. It is true that our relations with her in China may be difficult in the future, 
but they will probably be less so if she is bound to us even by a loose alliance and much less 
so than if she were to become the ally of Germany. 

‘6. Marquis Okuma, it will be observed, bases his ideas on the possibility of a powerful 
Russia and it appears to Lord Curzon that this is a factor which it is essential to consider 
and that whether that country is going to be dangerous on her own account as a Bolshevist 
Power, or dangerous owing to German influence, it would be well to provide a counter- 
acting influence by continuing the Japanese Alliance with such modifications as may be 
required in order to comply with the spirit of the Covenant of the League of Nations. There 
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is the further danger that if we abandoned the alliance, Japan might form the alliance with 
Russia and Germany of which there have already been so many rumours. 

‘7. A similar letter is being addressed to the Secretary of State for India, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and Secretary of State for War. 

‘8. With regard to the naval weakness of Great Britain in the Pacific, which was inevitable 
during the war, I am to point out that this proved a serious handicap to His Majesty’s late 
Ambassador at Tokio and his difficulties in this respect were, it is understood, fully realized 
by the successive Commanders in Chief on the China Station. I am accordingly to suggest, 
for the consideration of The Lords Commissioners the possibility of basing a powerful 
squadron upon Singapore. This would greatly increase British prestige in the Far East and 
strengthen the hands of Lord Curzon and of His Majesty’s Ambassador in Tokio in any 
negotiations with the Japanese Government. 

‘I am, &c., 
Husert MONTGOMERY’ 


The Admiralty replied to the Foreign Office in a letter of February 12, 1929, which read 
as follows: 
‘Sir, 

‘With reference to your letter of the 21st January, No. 166706/23.F, on the subject of the 
renewal of the Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain and Japan, I am commanded by 
My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you, for the information of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that They consider a continuation of the Alliance in 
its present form neither necessary nor desirable. 

‘2. My Lords realise that the rehabilitation of China is essential to the preservation of 
Peace in the Far East and that in the process of rehabilitation great difficulties may be 
expected. 

‘Without considerable increase in Naval expenditure, however, they do not see their way 
to maintain Forces sufficient to support a strong policy involving a possible coercion of 
Japan. 

‘In view of the prevailing financial stringency, therefore, They hope it will prove possible 
to arrive at some satisfactory understanding with Japan on the lines of that suggested in the 
fifth paragraph of your letter under reply. 

‘3. I am to add that the desirability of maintaining a pte Squadron at Singapore has 
not been lost sight of. 
‘Iam, &c. 
O. Murray’ 


The corresponding reply from the War Office to the Foreign Office was dated February 
14, 1920, and read as follows: 

‘Sir, 

‘I am commanded by the Army. Council to state with reference to your letter of aist 
January 1920 that the Army Council agree with Lord Curzon as to the desirability of some 
form of alliance or understanding with Japan because, (apart from political considerations 
with regard to China with which they are not directly concerned,) it is clear that our military 
position in the Far East might be most embarrassing, to say the least of it in the event of 
hostilities with Japan. This is discussed more fully in a paper which has been prepared for 
the Cabinet in connection with the defence of Hong-Kong, a copy of which is attached 
herewith [not attached to filed copy]. An agreement with Japan is also desirable in that, 
whereas one of the main objects of the original alliance was to check the activities of Imperial 
Russia in the Far East, now it may be needed either to exert a similar effect in the future 
against a Russo-German combination, or as a means of deterring Japan from joining in 
such a confederation. 

‘2. At the same time our relations with the United States are, from a military point of 
view, of primary importance. The Army Council are of opinion that :— 


‘(a) We cannot afford to regard America as a potential enemy, as the expenditure en- 
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tailed by adequate preparations to fight her would be so vast as to be out of the 
question in the present state of the nation’s finances, and 

*(6) That it is therefore imperative that our policy should be so directed as to eliminate 

any possibility of a rupture between the United States of America and the British 
Empire. 

‘Also whatever difficulties which might be encountered in the event of war with Japan 
are not to be compared with the dangers which would result were America actually hostile 
to us. 

‘Further, our situation in the Far East would be to a great extent independent of the 
attitude of Japan, could we rely on the support of the United States. It is therefore thought 
that the importance of not antagonizing America must be the dominating factor in con- 
sidering the question of the renewal of the Japanese Alliance. Hence, if some form of under- 
standing with Japan is to be continued, it must be done in such a way as not to embarrass 
in the smallest degree our relations with America. 

‘g. It seems to the Army Council not impossible that some such agreement could be 
negotiated in such a way as actually to influence for good the relations between Japan and 
America. The influence of our entente with France on our relations with Russia in the years 
preceding the war is somewhat of a parallel case. On the other hand this same parallel has 
another significance. Nothing more unsatisfactory, or even more dangerous, from both the 
military and political point of view can be imagined than the “‘obligation of honour’’ to 
which we were committed with France. A vague and secret understanding of this sort 
involved us in vast liabilities without enabling us to take the measures necessary to discharge 
them effectively. The Army Council therefore hope that whatever agreement we may make 
with Japan in this instance, we shall avoid any compromising and indeterminate obligation 
of this sort. 

‘4. Apart from the above considerations, the Army Council have no particular remarks 
to make as to the form which such an arrangement should take. They agree as to the 
necessity of its being in conformity with the principles laid down by the League of Nations. 
They hope, however, that nothing will be included which would increase our military 
responsibility with regard to China, beyond that which we may have already incurred 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

‘Iam, &c. 
B. B. Cusrrr’ 


No. 790 


Mr. Hodgson (Vladivostok) to Earl Curzon (Received M. arch 28 ) 
No. 82 Telegraphic [188472/11/57] 


VLADIVOSTOK, March 23, 1920 


Representative of Moscow Government in Far East, by name Vilenski, has 
handed to General Graves, Commanding American Expeditionary Force, 
Note from Chicherin! for transmission to Washington, expressing desire of 
Russia to start peace negotiations with America, and holding out wide per- 
spectives for American trade in Siberia. 

Attitude of Moscow towards Japan as interpreted by Vilenski is one of 
remarkable submuissiveness. Privileged position of Japan is admitted and 
economical concessions suggested. In his public utterances, Vilenski urges 
desirability of (? maintain)ing Zemstvo administration as (? tend) ing to (? avert) 


1 Soviet Russian Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
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danger of conflict with foreign countries, and deprecates any movement 
by Bolshevik party of a nature to complicate international relations. Com- 
munistic party have telegraphed to Lenin protesting against this attitude 
and demanding immediate acknowledgment of Soviet rule in Far East. 
Zemstvo leaders are too flaccid to allow of their using opportunity now 
offered of consolidating their Administration. 

Japanese Military representatives continue to keep in close touch with 
Russian reactionary groups. They have still numbers of officers under their 
protection here besides those whom they have despatched to Japan, Gensan 
and Harbin. It appears too that they are (? pinning) their support to General 
Voi. . .2 while there are obstinate reports that they have come to a working 
arrangement with Bolsheviks in Trans-Baikalia. Their civil representatives 
are striving to cultivate good relations with Zemstvo. 

All indications point to their having made up their mind to a quasi- 
permanent occupation, at all events, of southern part of Maritime Province, 
while there are strong reasons for believing that they have no intention of 
evacuating Trans-Baikalia at present. Now that pretext of helping Czecho- 
Slovak evacuation no longer suffices they are groping amongst Russian parties 
to discover to whom they can attach their (? sympathies) most profitably. 

Repeated to Tokio, Peking and Harbin. 


2 Thus in filed original. The reference was probably to General Voitzehovsky, a White 
Russian commander in Siberia. 


No. 791 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received March 26) 
No. 104 Telegraphic [F 281/2/10] 


TOKYO, March 25, 1920 

Your telegram No. go.! 

Mr. Lamont thanks Sir C. Addis for his suggestions. He is leaving for 
China almost immediately having received (? strong verbal) assurances from 
Japanese Group that they now expect to receive in early future their Govern- 
ment’s authorization to enter consortium without reservations. In view of 
his early arrival in Peking Mr. Lamont thinks he can best clear up in person 
various points hitherto made by British Group’s representative? in regard to 
temporary advance. 


t No. 786. 
2 On the filed copy it was questioned whether this reference was to Sir C. Addis. 
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No. 792 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved March 29) 
No. 106 Telegraphic [F 302/2/10] 


TOKYO, March 28, 1920 

My telegram No. 98.! 

Mr. Lamont left for Pekin March 27th. 

Banking group and leading members of Japanese Government have 
assured him as well as United States Ambassador that Japan will now enter 
Consortium without reservations and this will be confirmed by letters to be 
exchanged between United States and Japanese banking groups. Japanese 
letter will be to the effect that certain points, hitherto obscure, have now been 
cleared up and that Japanese, conjointly with other three groups and under 
same conditions, accept Consortium agreement. United States reply, after 
taking note of above, will be [will continue]? 

‘Inasmuch as some questions have arisen during our discussions as to the 
status of specific railway enterprises contemplated or actually begun in 
Manchuria and Mongolia, we hereby confirm that we have agreed with you 
as follows: 1. That South Manchurian Railway and its present branches, 
together with minerals [mines]? which are subsidiary to railway, do not come 
within scope of Consortium; 2. That projected Taonanfu—Jehol Railway and 
any projected railway connecting points? upon Taonanfu—Jehol Railway 
with a seaport are to be included in terms of Consortium agreement; 3. That 
Kirin—Huining, the Chengchiatun—Taonanfu, the Changchun—Taonanfu, 
the Kaiyuan—Kirin, the Kirin—Changchun, the Sinminfu-Mukden and 
Ssupingkai—Chengchiatun Railways are outside the scope of the joint activities 
of the Consortium. 

‘Foregoing letter . . .4 although written on behalf of American banking 
group will have, we are confident, cordial approval of British and French 
banking groups and of United States, British and French Governments.’ 

t See No. 784, note 3. 2 Tokyo Archives. 

3 The text as sent here read ‘a point’ (Tokyo Archives). 


+ The text here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘Foregoing letter of acknowledgment’, 
&c. 


No. 793 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved March 30) 
No. 107 Telegraphic [F 314/2/r10] 


TOKYO, March 28, 1920 

My immediately preceding telegram." 
United States Ambassador informs me that this attempted? interchange of 
(? group) letters cannot take place until after meetings of Cabinet and 


1 No. 792. 2 In the text as sent this word read ‘proposed’ (Tokyo Archives). 
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Diplomatic Advisory Council this week and perhaps further exchange of 
notes between Governments concerned. 

Mr. Lamont is of opinion however that if, after assurances he has received, 
the Japanese Government delay their final action indefinitely or introducesome 
new element into negotiations, Japanese partnership should be dispensed with. 

He notes that British reply to memorandum specifies inclusion in con- 
sortium of all three railways (? West of) South Manchurian Railway. He 
urges that British group be content with Taonanfu Jehol railway and line to 
coast. Also he? considers that consortium yields nothing substantial and 
makes situation (Japanese Govt.) less difficult to deal with. 

Mr. Lamont is further of opinion that if Japan now enters consortium, 
idea,S for which £5,000,000 loan was proposed by British group, will have 
disappeared, and he anticipates that on arrival at Peking he may consider 
that completion of emergency loan is not necessary, and® that, instead, he 
should, as repeatedly urged by American group, discuss more comprehensive 
measures. On this point Japanese group has furnished him with its tentative 
suggestions which he will soon forward through Washington for consideration 
of United States, British and French groups. 

Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs informed me last night that both he and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs were now prepared to enter into consortium on 
above terms but repeated that matter had still to obtain formal approval of 
entire Cabinet (as Minister of War was absent from yesterday’s meetings) 
and finally of Diplomatic Advisory Council which might still have something 
to say. 

Only possible further difficulties I can foresee that will arise are:— 

1. From character of answers which Japanese Government will send to 
British and United States Governments, and my United States colleague 
gathers from his recent conversation with Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
latter may endeavour so to frame these answers as to include some general 
phrases, which would be in effect repetition of disapproved formula, but 
which could be used in proof that Government have not in fact surrendered 
any of its special claims in South Manchuria .. .7 or: 

(2) A difficulty might arise between United States and His Majesty’s 
Government over form of written assurance mentioned in final paragraph of 
Your Lordship’s memorandum to Japanese Ambassador. 

Both my United States Colleague and I hope that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not insist on inclusion of all three lines (? West of) South Man- 
churian railway and will adopt suggestion of Mr. Lamont previously re- 
ferred to. 

Their representative is® telegraphing in similar sense to Washington. 


3 The text as sent here read ‘By doing so he’, &c. 

4 The text here is uncertain. The text as sent here read ‘... situation of Japanese 
Government’, &c. S In the text as sent this word read ‘emergency’. 

6 The text as sent here read ‘loan is inadvisable and’, &c. — 

7 The text is here uncertain. The text as sent read ‘... Manchuria or East Mongolia; or’, 
&e. | 8 The text as sent here read ‘U.S. Ambassador is’, &c. 
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No. 794 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewved March 30) 
No. 108 Telegraphic [F 315/2/10] 


| TOKYO, March 28, 1920 
My immediately preceding telegram.' 
Mr. Lamont informed me very privately with request that it might not be 

repeated, that just before leaving Tokio he had separate interviews with 

Minister for Foreign Affairs and Prime Minister and that on each occasion 

he had reviewed (? whole attitude [of]) Japan towards (? loan to) China in 

bluntest and frankest terms. (? He had informed them that) since his arrival 
here he had been besieged by all kinds of business and financial interests in 

Japan begging for loans from United States for every description of private 

and official undertakings from railways and waterworks to tramways and 

road mending. He had pointed out to them incongruity of their philanthropy 
to China with their total inability to cope with situation at home, and while 
welcoming their adherence to Consortium he had warned them that unless 
they accepted present terms they need expect no financial assistance from 
America. 


1 No. 793. 


No. 795 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon" (Received March 29) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [F 308/2/10] 


TOKYO, March 28, 1920 
My telegram No. 107.7 
I have been placed at a great disntiventice by not (? receiving) till this 
morning reply3 to my telegram No. 84.4 United States Ambassador received 
text of his Government’s reply some ten days ago as well as gist of reply of 
His Mayjesty’s Government for details of which he was referred by his Govern- 
ment to me. I have been expecting to receive ... (? together with)5 substance 
of our answer from day to day and have finally had to ask for it from Japanese 
Foreign Office who had been discussing it with United States Ambassador 
for several days past. Foreign Office have frequently asked me whether I 
have yet received it or any instructions on the subject. 


1 This telegram is entered in Tokyo Archives as No. 183A, sent to Sir J. Tilley. 

2 No. 793. 

3 See No. 782. 

4 No. 768. 

5 The text here is uncertain. The text as sent read ‘. . . receive at any rate the substance’, 
&c. 
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No. 796 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received May 7) 
No. 159 [F 78/2/10] 


TOKYO, March 29, 1920 
My Lord, 

As your Lordship is aware from recent telegraphic correspondence in 
regard to the subject of the formation of the four group Consortium, Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont, partner in the house of Mr. J. P. Morgan of New York 
and representative of the American banking group in the proposed Consor- 
tium, arrived in Tokyo early this month and has since been engaged in 
exchanging views with Japanese business men and bankers. Mr. Lamont 
has been good enough to furnish me very privately and confidentially for 
my own information with a memorandum prepared by himself outlining the 
object of his visit to Japan. I have the honour to enclose a copy of this 
memorandum as I feel sure that it will prove of interest to your Lordship. 
The substance of this document has been utilised by Mr. Lamont as the text 
of his intercourse with the business and official world in Tokyo, and I under- 
stand that he has left a Japanese translation of it with some of them in order 
that they might the better be able to digest their conversations with him. 

Although the change in American policy from their attitude in 1913 when 
President Wilson caused American bankers to withdraw from the Quintuple 
Consortium had given rise in some Japanese quarters to the suspicion that 
America harboured the ambition of undermining Japan’s position in China, 
Mr. Lamont’s visit appears to have successfully allayed any such idea, and 
to have satisfied the Government and the financial world that the real inten- 
tion of America is to give all the assistance she can to China in the task of 
establishing the latter’s finances on a firm basis and in the promotion of 
economic development in China. 

Needless to say, since their arrival on March 2nd, Mr. Lamont and his 
party have been the recipients of much hospitality from all quarters in Tokyo, 
and Mr. Lamont himself has been favourably impressed by the general 
attitude of the business and financial world. In private conversation with me, 
however, he has confessed to great disappointment with the attitude and 
unbusiness-like methods of the official classes, and has expressed his amaze- 
ment at Japan being treated as a first class Power instead of being regarded 
as a third rate Power, which would in his opinion be nearer the mark. 

Unfortunately it is impossible after a year’s experience of dealmgs with 
officials in Tokyo to disagree with Mr. Lamont. Even among the Japanese 
themselves it is recognised that the gravest defect in modern Japan is in- 
adequate attention to efficiency. From every Department of State and from 
every region of enterprise this evil protrudes itself. The outstanding difficulty 
appears to be the lack of men inspired by any feeling of public spirit. In 
education and industry is this specially noticeable. It is, I understand, a 
feature that has been emphasised during the last five years, when, the stimulus 
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of competition being absent, apparent success could be gained in both politics 
and commerce without any commensurate effort. 

It is commonly recognised that the only Departments fairly efficient at 
present are the Army and Navy. These have probably attained success by 
insistence on the maintenance of the Samurai spirit which obeys orders and 
obeys them efficiently. 

As regards the Foreign Office, I have on more than one occasion drawn 
the attention of the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs to their dilatory ways 
and recently I was obliged to take exception to the tone of their communica- 
tions. Mr. Hanithara has invariably begged me to make allowances for their 
lack of personnel and has stated that no improvement can be expected until 
the Department has been thoroughly reorganised. I can testify to the fact 
that the few responsible officials with whom I come into contact appear to 
be thoroughly overworked and worn out. 

Super-efficiency is perhaps the prize myth of Japan, but it is foreign writers, 
not Japanese, and visitors and self-styled investigators, not residents, who 
have created the myth. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


EncLosurE IN No. 796 
Confidential Memorandum 
Thomas W. Lamont’s Visit to the Far East 
March 29, 1920 


1. My chief object in visiting Japan is to carry out the desires of the 
American Banking Group that I should ascertain from the Japanese Banking 
Group whether it desires, and whether it is to be permitted, to accept from 
the American, the British and the French Banking Groups their proffered 
invitation to Japan to enter into an effective partnership for the development 
of China’s public enterprises and the stabilization of financial and economic 
conditions in China. 

2. In order that the present situation may be understood, it should be 
recalled that in October, 1918, the American Government addressed an 
identical note! to the British, the French and the Japanese Governments, 
suggesting that a new consortium be formed for the purposes just indicated 
with reference to China; it being made clear that the consortium would not 
plan to concern itself with the private industries, or banking, or commercial 
enterprises of China, these being left entirely open and free, as they are 
today, to the nationals of all countries. Thus in the formation of the Con- 
sortium there was no plan whatsoever to limit the enterprises of private 
citizens of Japan or any other nation, but rather the idea was, for the benefit 
of China, to assist her in the development of her great public enterprises; 
and in so doing to bring the leading and powerful banking groups of America, 
Great Britain, France and Japan into such intimate relationship that their 

t See No. 660, note 1. 
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harmonious working together would conserve, and serve to establish more 
securely, the peaceful relations of their Governments. 

3. The principles set forth in the suggestion of the American Government 
were duly accepted by the other three Governments and, with the appro- 
val of the Governments, a call was issued to the respective banking groups 
to meet in Paris for the purpose of organizing the proposed Consortium. 
Accordingly, representatives of the four respective banking groups met on 
May 11th and rath, 1919, at Paris, and completed the tentative organization 
of the new Four Power Consortium. A summary of the main points involved 
is as follows:— 


(a) that no country should attempt to cultivate special spheres of influence; 

(6) that all existing options held by a member of any of the National 
Groups should, so far as practicable, be turned into the Consortium as 
a whole; 

(c) that the four banking groups of the countries in question should act 
together in concert and in an effective partnership for the interests of 
China; and 

(d) that the Consortium’s operations should deal primarily with loans to 
the Chinese Republic or to the Provinces of the Republic, or with the 
loans guaranteed or officially having to do with the Republic or its 
provinces; and in each instance of character sufficient to warrant a 
public issue. 


4. Representatives of all the four groups signed the Agreement containing 
the foregoing principles, all this being subject to the approval of the Govern- 
ments. Such approval was promptly forthcoming on the part of America[n], 
British and French Governments, but the Japanese Group informed the other 
three groups that, under the instructions of their Government, they would be 
obliged to reserve Southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia from 
the operations of the Consortium. 

5- Upon receipt of this notification from the Japanese Group, the other 
three groups informed the Japanese Group that the proposed reservations 
were unacceptable, being contrary to the spirit of the free and full partner- 
ship contemplated. It was pointed out that it is impossible for business men 
to go into partnership and yet have one partner hold out for special privileges 
and concessions to himself. It was explained in personal conversation that 
the Consortium had no plans whatsoever for the development of public 
enterprises in Southern Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, and that 
the economic start that Japanese nationals had already made in those regions 
was perfectly recognized and approved; but that to have formal reservation 
made by Japan, thus excluding the other three Groups from those regions, 
was inadmissible. | | 

6. Confirming the attitude of the banking groups, the American, British 
and French Governments informed the Japanese Government that the pro- 
posed reservations would not be accepted. Since that time various notes have 
been exchanged among the Governments, but apparently little progress has 
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been made in clearing up the difficulty. The American Group and the 
American Government have both felt that, unless this difficulty was adjusted 
in the near future, the force of time and of circumstances would compel a re- 
allignment [sic] and that it might become necessary for the American, British 
and French Banking Groups to consider forming a fresh Three-Power Con- 
sortium with respect to China; Japan in effect having declined the offer to 
go into partnership with the other three groups. In order to avoid such a 
contingency, Mr. Lamont was induced by the American Banking Group, with 
the approval of the British and French Groups, at great personal incon- 
venience to himself, to visit the Far East in the hope that personal explana- 
tions and exchange of views might result in an altered attitude on the part 
of the Japanese Government. 

7. The attitude of the American Banking Group, so far as Manchuria and 
Mongolia are concerned, is roughly as follows; they understand, for instance, 
that, because of the fact that in general the Islands of Japan may in future 
be unable to supply sufficient food for your [sie] growing population, it may 
be necessary for Japan to look to some source of food supply such as those 
naturally supplied by Manchuria. They realize further, that for wool Japan 
may in certain contingencies be dependent in large measure on supply from 
Mongolia; that for other raw materials necessary for manufacturing Japan 
may also be dependent upon sources of supply from Manchuria and Mon- 
golia. Recognizing, as they do, these facts pertaining to Japan’s economic 
life, they undoubtedly will view with satisfaction Japan’s economic efforts to 
increase the output of such commodities as described, for they believe that 
by such increased output, not only will Japan’s population and industries be 
supplied, but there should result a real and favourable economic develop- 
ment in certain portions of the Provinces of Manchuria and Mongolia. They 
recognize further that the development of railways might have some relation 
to Korea’s strategic position. For that reason it would be quite contrary to 
the ideas of the American Banking Group that, in Southern Manchuria and 
in Eastern Inner Mongolia the Consortium should undertake the construction 
of new railway lines without the unanimous consent of all four banking 
groups, members of the Consortium. In the event that the other members of 
the Consortium should decline to proceed with any project in that territory, 
then the Japanese Group would be free to proceed with it for its own account 
and at its own expense. The British and French views as to these regions 
undoubtedly are identical with those of the American Banking Group, and 
to the American Group it is incomprehensible, if the Japanese Government 
is conversant with these views, that it should hesitate to give to the Japanese 
Banking Group the necessary permission to enter into the proposed partner- 
ship; especially when it is clear, as it has always been clear since the Paris 
Conference of May last, that the Japanese Group was not expected to turn 
into the Consortium those options or concessions aun existing upon which 
‘substantial progress’ had been made. 

8. It has been stated that the Japanese Government feared to accept the 
plan of the Consortium in its: entirety, being apprehensive that behind the 
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plan there probably lay in the mind of each of the other Powers, the United 
States, Great Britain and France, a great mass of ulterior motive which has 
not been expressed but which would find effective action in the development 
of the Consortium—action that might be detrimental to Japan’s interests. 
As a matter of fact, America has no designs upon China. It does not wish, 
even if it could, to monopolize the plans for assisting and developing China. 
All it desires is to pursue the policy established by Secretary Hay,? of main- 
taining the ‘open door’ in China; that is to say, of keeping China as a free 
field for trade with all the nations. America also believes that by reason of her 
own financial resources she can be of material assistance to China in the re- 
organization of her currency system and the development of her systems of 
transportation and of such other public enterprises as China or her Provinces 
may legitimately desire to undertake. In such work America desires to 
proceed in equal friendly cooperation with Japan, Great Britain and France. 
By such a policy she is confident that China will best be served and that the 
material interests of the Four Power nationals will best be furthered. Such 
a policy as to China’s public enterprises will mean for China a far more 
orderly and complete development—all this contributing to the speedy 
stabilization of the country commercially, economically, financially, and 
politically. As to private enterprises (as already stated) in manufacture, in 
commerce, in banking, every country on the globe may well take its own 
initiative in encouraging its nationals to enter China as a proper field of 
activity; and all such activity falls outside of the scope of the Consortium, 
not within it. In the foregoing views of the American Group, the British and 
French Groups entirely and cordially concur. 

g. If the policy just described be pursued it should become evident that, 
of all the Powers, Japan is surely the one to benefit the most. By reason of 
propinquity, written language, etc., Japan should retain the most active 
relations in trade with China. Japan desires raw materials from China; she 
desires to furnish manufactures to China. Who, then, will benefit most 
promptly by reason of stable and well developed conditions in China? The 
answer is Japan. What factor will enable Japan to receive prompt delivery 
of raw materials at low prices? The development of China’s transportation 
system upon a great scale. This can be accomplished speedily only by the 
four great Groups working together. 

10. If Japan ever had the idea that she was destined to become China’s 
suzerain and wield that great population for her own purposes, she cannot 
seriously entertain such a notion now. There is a powerful public opinion in 
China to be reckoned with and while it may be possible for a time to wield 
great influence over certain members of the Chinese Government, no other 
nation can as a whole handle or dominate the people of China. The serious 
boycott of Japanese goods and facilities by China proves this. One way most 
readily to correct this boycott is to enter into partnership with America and 
her sister nations. In this way she can re-establish more quickly her own 
prestige in China. 

2 American Secretary of State, 1898-1905. 
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11. Into the proposed partnership Japan must enter wholeheartedly or 
not at all. She must have confidence in the good faith and intentions of her 
partners. She must be prepared to work with them openly and without 
reserve. They have offered to meet her in such a spirit. She must meet them 
in like spirit or else take the other position and determine that she wants to 
work alone and without partners. 

12. All the banking groups must realize that in China the day for securing 
wholesale and one-sided concessions is over. China must be treated, not as 
an ignorant and uncivilized people, but as a country which, if properly 
handled, contains infinite elements for legitimate trade and profit on the part 
of all the great Powers. Such legitimate opportunities must not be ruined by 
unfair wholesale exploitation. On this point the three Powers, the United 
States of America, Great Britain and France, have all expressed themselves 
as in accord, and Mr. Lamont is convinced from his private conversations 
with members of the Japanese Group that they too are thoroughly in accord 
with this attitude. 

13. Finally, as to America’s feeling toward Japan, it should be under- 
stood that it is of the most friendly character. The Japanese should not be 
misled by ungracious and unkind statements of American politicians any 
more than Americans should be misled by statements in the Jingo press of 
Japan, which frequently shakes its fist at America. These episodes should go 
unnoticed in face of the true friendship which the American people have for 
the Japanese people. The only misgiving which Americans in general have 
as to Japan is a fear lest the Japanese should fail to deal with America in a 
spirit of perfect candor. Only through such candor can the two peoples 
be made to understand each other’s ideas and motives and work together in 
perfect harmony. In the same way, when it comes to the Consortium, lead- 
ing Americans like Mr. Morgan and his associates feel, in all friendliness 
towards Japan, that Japan would show herself as a far stronger and greater 
Power, the Power that she really is, if she were to meet the other three Powers 
in the same generous spirit of give-and-take, without formal reservations of 
any kind; knowing full well, as Japan must, that the enterprise of her nationals 
in Manchuria and Mongolia has already given her an economic start there 
which she is free to maintain and which the other Powers will be glad to have 
her maintain. 

14. In the Far East, peace can be permanently secured only if the two 
great Powers lying on either side of the Pacific work together in harmony and 
understanding. Fundamentally, the two peoples should be working for the 
same desirable ends. The first evidence of this should be in their common 
attitude towards the Chinese nation. On this point, America, as announced, 
offers to become Japan’s partner, making every effort to safeguard Japan’s 
‘interests and expecting like generous treatment from Japan. Will Japan 
maintain her position as one of the five great Powers of the world by entering 
this compact with America, or will she prefer to take a course compelling the 
United States of America, Great Britain and France to regard her, not as a 
partner and friend, but as an alien with purposes and aims alien to theirs? 
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No. 797 


Mr. Lampson (Peking) to Earl Curzon (Received March 30) 
No. 171 Telegraphic [F 324/19/10] 


PEKING, March 29, 1920 

My telegram 166! last paragraph. 

Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs to-day confirmed receipt by wireless 
of note from Soviet Minister at Irkutsk. Munister for Foreign Affairs stated 
that Chinese Government had not yet decided how to deal with matter. 

I have since received text from Russian Minister. 

In addition to other inducements specified in my previous telegram, it 
offers restitution to China of Chinese Eastern Railway without indemnity to 
Russia. 

Note recapitulates struggle of Bolsheviks against old régime and calls upon 
Chinese people to free themselves from foreign domination. 

Russian Minister has warned Chinese Government against being misled 
by these overtures, calling special attention to rights of Russo-Asiatic Bank 
in Chinese Eastern Railway and in Pinhei Railway. 

Repeated to Tokyo. 

1 Not printed. This telegram of even date (received April 1) reported that on March 21, 
1920, the Russian press at Harbin had published the text of ‘a note addressed by Bolshevik 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to Chinese Government seeking to establish official relations 
with Soviet Government. China is apparently promised in return surrender of Russian 


exterritorial rights, cancellation of Boxer indemnity and return of all Russian mining, 
forest, and other concessions.’ 


No. 798 


Mr. Lampson (Peking) to Lord Hardinge (Received April r) 
Unnumbered. Telegraphic [F 342/342/r10] 


PEKING, March 30, 1920 

Your telegram of December 17th, 1919.! 

French Secretary of Legation recently had a most astounding conversation 
with Japanese Minister with whom he is on terms of familiarity. Mr. Obator 
[Obata] let slip that Japanese official opinion was now strongly in favour of 
direct intervention by Powers in China. Pressed further he admitted that 
that was chief reason why he now favoured conclusion of consortium. It 
would mean amongst other things disbandment of troops; that again to be 
effective must be backed by armed force, and that spelt full intervention by 
Powers in China. 

French Secretary urged that public opinion in Europe certainly would 
never hear of such proceeding; this was admitted by H.E. who immediately 
added that he was already taking steps to educate such opinion beginning 


1 This private telegram, not preserved in Foreign Office archives, concerned Mr. Bland: 
cf. below. a 
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with England. Pressed for more definite information he eventually let out that 
he had had long interview with Mr. Bland and had quite convinced latter 
of soundness of intervention. Northcliffe press, added His Excellency, would 
thus be used as first channel for starting necessary . . .2 propaganda. He had 
given Bland letters of introduction to influential official Japanese in Japan 
all of whom favoured, as he would find, policy of intervention. H.E. added 
that many moderate Chinese had of late advocated same policy as sole hope 
for China. I believe Bland to be at present in Japan. 

Idea is of course preposterous from every point of view, but French 
Secretary assures me it was put forward by M. Obator in all seriousness. 
As soon as he realised this he continued conversation on lines calculated to 
draw from H.E. fuller details. French Secretary is a man of exceptional 
intelligence and I have every confidence in his frankness with me. I feel sure 
that Japanese Minister spoke as (? reported). In view of Your Lordship’s 
telegram? it is interesting that Bland should be the man selected. 

Repeated to Tokio. 

2 Thus in original. 3 See note 1 above. 


No. 799 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Alston (Tokyo) 
No. 104 Telegraphic [F 316/19/r10] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 31, 1920 

Vladivostock telegram No. 76! (March 17th). 

Please telegraph your observations. 

We are retaining General Beckett on Technical Railway Board at Harbin 
as long as Mr. Stevens remains there in accordance with recommendations 
made in Sir John Jordan’s telegram No. 67? (February 8th). We agree with 
Mr. Hodgson that, having withdrawn our troops, we have no claim to be 
represented on the Railway Committee at Vladivostock, but if the Japanese 
wish us to continue to serve on that Committee, it appears desirable to keep 
in close touch with them in Siberia as far as possible. 

Repeat to Peking for Mr. Lampson’s observations and repeat with your 
reply to Vladivostock. 

t No. 781. 2 No. 724. 


No. 800 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recetved May 7) 
No. 164 [F 787/7/10] 


TOKYO, March 31, 1920 
My Lord, 
With reference to your Lordship’s telegram No. 89 confidential,' of the 
1 Not printed. This telegram had instructed Mr. Alston to take action of the nature of 
that here reported. 
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22nd instant, I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a memorandum 
which I have handed to the Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday pointing 
out that His Majesty’s Government expect the Japanese Government to 
communicate with them on matters affecting China in a spirit of frankness 
similar to that shown by His Majesty’s Government. 
His Excellency said, in effect, that this was quite understood. 
I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


ENcLosurE IN No. 800 
Memorandum to Japanese Government 


TOKYO, March 30, 1920 


His Majesty’s Minister did not fail to communicate to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs the memorandum? from the 
Imperial Ministry for Foreign Affairs, dated February 5th, 1920, in which 
they were so good as to convey to him an expression of the thanks of the 
Japanese Government for the friendly spirit which prompted Mr. Alston’s 
private communication; of January 29th in regard to the Macao incident. 

Earl Curzon of Kedleston has instructed Mr. Alston to state in this con- 
nection that His Majesty’s Government feel confident that the Japanese 
Government are animated by the same spirit and will show equal frankness 
in communicating with His Majesty’s Government on matters connected 


with China. 


2 Not printed: cf. note 3 below. 

3 Not printed. In this memorandum (copy received in Foreign Office on March 8) 
Mr. Alston had informed the Japanese Foreign Minister that an incident had recently 
arisen at Macao between the Chinese and Portuguese authorities in connexion with 
buoying and dredging operations commenced by the latter in the inner harbour there, and 
their reclamation of land. Mr. Alston explained that the Chinese authorities had concen- 
trated armed forces around Macao in order to emphasize their protests, and that British 
authorities were endeavouring to persuade the Chinese authorities to desist from any 
aggressive action, and had requested the Admiralty to send a vessel to Macao to observe 
and report; this British action was being taken in accordance with ‘the ancient Anglo- 
Portuguese Treaty of 1661 by which Great Britain is under obligation to defend and protect 
Portuguese colonies’. In conclusion Mr. Alston stated that he had brought the foregoing 
privately and confidentially to the notice of the Japanese Foreign Minister ‘in view of the 
assurances which have been made to the Imperial Japanese Government in recent years on 
more than one occasion that in all matters connected with China His Majesty’s Government 
desire to keep in touch with Japan, and that they have no intention of entering into political 
negotiations with China without the cognisance of the Japanese Government’. 
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No. 801 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Recewwed May 7) 


No. 167 [F 78/2/10] 


TOKYO, March 31, 1920 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to enclose herewith some notes of a conversation which 
I held with General Tanaka, the Minister for War, on the occasion of a fare- 
well dinner-party which His Excellency was kind enough to give in my 
honour! yesterday evening. 

Your Lordship will observe from the tenor of General Tanaka’s remarks 
that at least the Military Party in Japan seem to contemplate more drastic 
action against the Tuchuns than has hitherto been taken by the Central 
Government in China; and his suggestions, in conjunction with statements 
attributed to Mr. Obata in Mr. Lampson’s telegram of March goth to Lord 
Hardinge? as to the eventual need for armed intervention in China, may 
serve to indicate the trend of thought in certain official quarters. 

I have, &c., 
B. ALSTON 


ENCLOsuURE IN No. 801 
Memorandum 


After a farewell dinner which he gave to Mr. Alston on March goth, the 
Minister for War invited him to his study, where he held a private conversa- 
tion, lasting for an hour, of which the following is a summary :— 

General Tanaka said that he wished to take this opportunity, just before 
Mr. Alston’s departure for Peking, to talk over certain questions without 
reserve. Referring to the recent Consortium negotiations, he said that he had 
been in consultation with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, who had informed 
him of the attitude taken by the British Government as to the Japanese 
proposals for the specific reservation of the Taonanfu—Jehol Railway. 
General Tanaka, feeling that it was important that the Consortium dis- 
cussions should not be protracted, had consented, so far as concerned the War 
Ministry, to waiving this original stipulation of the Japanese Government, and 
agreed to the inclusion in the scope of the Consortium of the Taonanfu- 
Jehol Railway. 

He wished, however, to make certain observations with regard to this and 
other railways. The objection of His Majesty’s Government was, he under- 
stood, based on the fact that a monopoly by Japan of the lines connected with 
the South Manchuria Railway on the west, in particular the Taonan—Jehol 
lines, would constitute a menace to Peking, and, taken together with other 


1 Mr. Alston was about to leave Tokyo to take up his duties as H.M. Minister at Peking. 
2 No. 798. 
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indications, confirm an impression that Japan desired to consolidate a posi- 
tion which would enable her to dominate the Central Government of China. 

That impression, he said, he was anxious to dispel. He then, illustrating 
his argument by maps which he produced, pointed out that China was ex- 
posed to danger from an enemy taking the line of the projected Kiatka- 
Kalgan Railway. It was from this quarter that China might expect an 
enemy and it was this line indeed that constituted a menace to Peking and a 
consequent danger to Japan. It was because the question of Japan’s national 
defence was so bound up with the safety of China that the War Office had a 
special interest in the Taonan—Jehol line,—not as dominating Peking, but 
as a strategic line of communication which, when completed, would allow of 
the transport of troops to meet an enemy advancing from the direction of 
Kiatka. (Here the General traced with his finger on the map the route of the 
troops in question from the points on the South Manchuria system to the 
Taonan—Jehol line.) 

He went on to assure Mr. Alston that Japan cherished no territorial 
designs in China and indeed earnestly desired the maintenance of her 
territorial integrity. He begged Mr. Alston, after his arrival in Peking, 
to bear that assurance in mind. Hitherto there had been unfortunate mis- 
understandings between the British and Japanese representatives in China, 
and he hoped that, should Mr. Alston at any time be in doubt as to Japanese 
policy he would consult freely with General Banzai. (Colonel Higashi, the 
Military Attaché, was also there, but, the War Minister seemed to hint, 
would not be so well informed.) He had already instructed General Banzai 
to speak with complete frankness to Mr. Alston, and hoped Mr. Alston 
would summon that officer whenever he needed any information. 

Mr. Alston replied briefly to the effect that the Japanese claim that the 
Taonan—Jehol Railway should be regarded as a branch of the South Man- 
churia Railway, coupled with the Japanese attitude towards railways in 
other parts of China, had naturally given rise to the impression to which the 
General had referred; and he therefore agreed that it was essential, in order 
to avoid misunderstanding, that Japan should in future frankly disclose her 
motives in such matters. He felt sure that if the Japanese representatives in 
Peking displayed as great frankness as the Minister for War had just done, 
his task in Peking would be much easier. 

Turning then to the present condition of China, General Tanaka said the 
Sino-Japanese Military Convention of 1918 was concluded with a view to 
concerting defensive measures against attack from Russia. The “War Parti- 
cipation Army’ then formed had not been disbanded, and, the convention 
was still in force. It was true that now that the European War was ended 
the Military Convention should lose its validity. He was quite prepared for 
that; but in his opinion conditions were such that an understanding in the 
same sense was still essential, because the danger which the original con- 
vention contemplated still existed in another form. In any case, the ‘War 
Participation Army’ was the only valuable military force in China, and, in 
his opinion, it was most desirable that it should be retained and brought up 
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to its full strength of three divisions. Without such a force the Central 
Government in Peking was powerless. It could not enforce its demands 
against the Tuchuns, and it could therefore not hope to restore order in 
China. 

On the other hand, it was necessary that the power of the Tuchuns should 
be diminished. The Tuchuns themselves were not as a rule strong men, but 
merely derived a fictitious power from their troops. Deprived of their troops, 
their influence was gone, and they could not defy the Peking Government. 
He therefore considered it important to strengthen the Peking Government 
on the one hand by the retention of the ‘War Participation Army’, and, on 
the other hand, to reduce the troops of the Tuchuns by withholding funds 
from them, and leaving the Central Government with a striking force which 
could act against them if necessary. 

Mr, Alston said that the difficulty was to secure disbandment. Did the 
General propose to make disbandment a condition of loans to the Central 
Government? It must be remembered that, of late years, the Tuchuns had 
amassed immense fortunes, and some of them would be able to pay their 
troops for a considerable time from their own funds. 

The only way to set China on her feet was for all the Allies to agree to place 
an embargo on loans to China until the Chinese Government agree to allow 
foreign control to see that money is used for genuine productive purposes 
instead of going into the purses of rapacious Tuchuns. The latter pocketed 
the money which should go to pay the troops, and then held out the bogey 
of mutiny at periodical intervals in order to create panic among the popula- 
tion and foreigners. The only way to deal with this was to cut off the supply 
from the Tuchuns and let the troops mutiny. They would make for the 
Tuchun who had got the money, and if they were wiped out in the process 
the country would be well rid of them, and there would be a chance of 
restoring peace in the country. 

The General replied that no doubt the process of disbandment would be 
gradual, but he believed that, if the Central Government were made to work 
out a programme of disbandment, by which the provincial troops would be 
diminished by a fixed number periodically, and if the payments of instal- 
ments of loans to the Central Government were made contingent upon 
observance of that programme, the desired result could be achieved. He 
repeated, however, that the Central Government must be left with some 
means of enforcing their orders (referring to the three divisions), and he 
added that it was essential that the Government should be in the hands of 
a strong man. In his opinion Dan-ki-gui (‘Tuan-chi-jui) was the only one 
fitted for the task. 

The general tone of the War Minister’s conversation showed (1) that he 
felt the need of enlisting British sympathy or co-operation in immediate 
Japanese policy in China, and (2) that the Minister of War at least con- 
templates in the near future more drastic steps than have been recently taken 
to put an end to the internal dissensions at present prevailing in that country. 
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No. 802 
Memorandum from the American Chargé d’ Affaires in London' 


[F 334/2/10] 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, LONDON, April 1, 1920 


The American Chargé d’ Affaires is informed by the Department of State? 
that the American group of bankers who are participating in the Inter- 
national Consortium to provide funds for China is sending to the British and 
French groups a message from Mr. T. W. Lamont of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Company, who is now in Tokyo, dated March 26th, 1920, indicating that 
he has received from the Japanese Banking Group and from responsible 
members of the Government assurances warranting the hope that Japan is 
prepared to enter the Consortium without reservations if the other three 
groups authorize him to exchange with the Japanese groups letters recog- 
nizing that the South Manchuria Railway and its present branches and the 
mines subsidiary thereto are to be excluded from the Consortium; that the 
Taonan-Fu—Jehol Railway and branch to the sea are to be included within 
the Consortium; and that the Kirin—-Hueining, Cheng-Chia-Tun-Taonan- 
Fu, Chang Chun Taonan-Fu, Kirin-Chang-Chun, Sinmin-Fu-Mukden and 
Ssupingkai-Cheng-Chia-Tun Railways are to be outside the scope of opera- 
tions of the Consortium: no mention being madé of any general economic 
or political rights of Japan in Manchuria or Mongolia. 

The American Ambassador to Japan also reports hopefully on the prospects 
of an early settlement on this basis. 

In view of the present favourable situation the Department concurs in the 
hope expressed by Mr. Lamont that the British and French Governments 
and groups will give their approval to his proposal to waive any objection 
to the exclusion from the Consortium of the three railroads west of the South 
Manchuria line which were mentioned in section three of the list attached 
to the Japanese note of March 2nd, which was communicated to the Foreign 
Office in the Embassy’s memorandum: of March roth. 

It will be recalled that the reply of the Foreign Office* of March roth to 
the Japanese Ambassador objected to the exclusion of the above mentioned 
lines. Notwithstanding its concurrence in the justifiability of the attitude 
taken in this regard by His Majesty’s Government, the Government of the 
United States now feels in view of the foregoing that nothing substantial 
would be lost by yielding on this point and that the agreement of the Japanese 
Government on more essential questions would be facilitated thereby. 

It therefore would appear that a satisfactory solution of the long pending 
question of the Consortium is now at last within reach provided the govern- 
ments and groups of Great Britain and France give their assent to the inter- 
change of communications as proposed by Mr. Lamont. 


t This memorandum was received in the Foreign Office on April 1. 
2 See Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States 1920, vol. i, pp. 521-2. 
3 See No. 770. 4 See No. 782, note 3. 
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The French Government is being approached in the same sense by the 
American Embassy in Paris. 


No. 803 


Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received April 2) 
No. 113 Telegraphic [F 344/2/10) 


TOKYO, April 1 [ Mar. 37], 1920 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

My United States Colleague and I see no reason at first sight for taking ex- 
ception to terms of Japanese memorandum, which isin substantial accordance 
with suggestions of our two Governments, and United States Ambassador 
is telegraphing in this sense to Washington. His Excellency is telegraphing 
Memorandum to Peking and I have asked that it may be communicated to 
Mr. Lampson for any observations he may have to offer after consultation 
with Mr. Lamont. 


1 This telegram was not received in the Foreign Office. Upon enquiry, H.M. Embassy 
at Tokyo stated that this telegram had transmitted a Japanese memorandum of which a copy 
had by that time already been received at the Foreign Office from the Japanese Ambassador 
in London under date of April 14, 1920. This memorandum is printed in Cmd. 1214 of 1921, 


PP. 41-43. 


No. 804 


Earl Curzon to Mr. Lampson (Peking) 
No. 120 Telegraphic [F 222/22/10] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 1, 1920 


Your telegram No. 132! and Sir J. Jordan’s telegram No. 60.? 

We should be glad to receive any further information which you may be 
able to supply as to the Kansu Mission.3 We are informing the India Office 
that we no longer regard our agreement of 1907 with Russia‘ as binding and 
if considered desirable, we should not object to their despatching an official 
on a special and temporary mission to Lhassa to watch proceedings in the 
event of the Kansu Mission having the character predicted and being re- 
ceived there. 

You should renew to the Chinese Government the solemn warning given 
by Sir J. Jordan on February 5th’ regarding the raids into Tibet and enquire 
whether any reply has been received to the telegram which Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs was sending to Sining on the subject. 

1 Not printed. 

2 Not printed: see No. 753, note 2. 

3 See No. 643. 


4 Cf. No. 453, note 5. 
5 This was the warning reported in No. 753: cf. No. 753, note 2. 
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No. 805 
Mr. Alston (Tokyo) to Earl Curzon (Received April 5) 
No. 114 Telegraphic [189694/11/57] 


TOKYO, April 1, 1920 

My telegram No. g2.! 

Following official statement in (? yesterday’s) papers was issued same even- 
ing? with emperor’s approval. 

Inasmuch as a new despatch: of troops to Siberia had as its object relief of 
Czecho-Slovak forces, it is clear from declaration issued at time of their 
despatch that Japan should carry out withdrawal of her troops as soon as 
evacuation of those forces is in fact completed. Nevertheless geographical 
relations of Japan with Siberia are of their nature different from those of 
other Powers. [n particular not only have political conditions in Far Eastern 
Siberia a direct influence upon conditions in Corea and Manchuria, but 
actual state of affairs is such as to afford no assurance of safety of lives and 
property of the many Japanese residents in Siberia. 

It is for these reasons that Japan cannot immediately carry out with- 
drawal of her troops from Siberia. At the same time she has no political 
designs whatever towards Russia. Consequently as soon as political condi- 
tions in contiguous territories are stable, part of the danger* to Corea and 
(? Manchuria) thus removed, lives and property of our nationals secured, 
and freedom of communications guaranteed, then, as soon as possible, upon 
complete evacuation of Czecho-Slovak forces, our troops will be withdrawn 
from Siberia, and our sincere intention is accordingly hereby re-affirmed. 

t No. 780. 

2 The textas sent here read ‘. . . statement in the name of the Ministers of State was issued 
last evening’, &c. (Tokyo Archives). 

3‘, ,. as the recent despatch’ (Tokyo Archives). 

4‘... stable and the danger’ (Tokyo Archives). 
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